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^R^EPUL on th .16 afternoon of midsummer was the double line of lofty elms that led un to the Moated 
VJ Manoi^house, with its guard of Norman towers. So it struck the fancy of the perTon of erotic a^ect 
who was striding easily up the avenue at the end of a long cheroot, with a small sL-and-Stripes fl^Lder 

T “The Stately Hon., of Engla^« « Say,” said the perfect Str^g^ TS o^SooTa 

fheao • • exterior, and clapped him pleasantly on the back, "you Mppen to know^if the pro-prietor of 

S’"*? " answUd with fnoble dignity! "K ^u «e gcnS 

of Ne!f?:iX f f \ con^ig'with /onaXrM Yankee, 

Trust That is mv SI-^ A % ^ Amurican Pioneer and British Isles Development 

i \ ® Ijefore your country, Sir. soon as we st^ in 

luo^tW Pan-Angl^Saxon Submarine Toob. We are dead-set on opening up these Islands, Sir • but we 

[ allow that there are some institootions m the Old Place which give us a six-holes beating in the matter of sentiment 
and picturesquenesB, doo to age." The Lord of the Manor bowed coldly. sentiment 

roi,v=*' persuade the holders to let go of their assets,” continued the Stranger, " we propose to take these 

rehcs over as going conceims and preserve them for pos-terity. We are now sizing up some of your brUtesrantTouf 
Jon\T Stratfo^-o^Avon, and the like. With your permission. Sir, I wOl pro-ceed to sam^prthe Coomf 

T)owi <1 business in time for me to hitch my private car on to your 

Down-South Night Crawler. A s^ice of the British Museum Roof-Garden Cafd Syndicate is^ fixed for to-morrow 
10 a.m.i a^at noon I reckon to take a short run west to peg out the Old Windsor^ Boar Park, where we are lavinff 
down OUT Whitaey-Huggins Stud Farm for the Improvement of the British Race-horse ; and at 3.30 p m I come richt 
IT^ the Crystal Pakce and Piccadilly Overhead Track Combin; Meeting, wrenTiotirfor ifl- 

fired Crow-Catchers yU be on the tapee. Things are humming. Sir, both in and around your Capital " 

fact tlt^tw''^® cWterised the reply of the Lord of the Manor. "You do not appear," he said, "to grasp the 
fact ^t there are t^ngs which money cannot buy from an honourable Englishman. But I shall be happy in the 

With what IS known by you as the Monroe Doctrine ? ” 

late Colonel Monroe/’ replied the Pioneer, “ was a whole-souled man. Sir. But he lacked imagination. He 
failed to grasp the re-verse of the medallion. And he overlooked the twentieth century. The twentieth^ceiitury, Sir, 
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will bulk pretty cansid’ble in the history of the de-velopment of Europe. I guess it would surprise C’lumbus some if 
he could resurrect and see Amurica discovering the Old World.” 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

That there, Sir,” said the Pioneer later on, “ is a cunning soot of armour. Med'eTal, I guess ^ ” ‘ 

One of my people wore it at Agincourt, I believe,” said Mr. Bull. 

‘‘ Wa'al, I grant it looks more at home here than it would in your War Office. , Its rePtive up-to-dateness would 
jar on the official sense of antiquity in that Burreau. We opine, Sir, that we have no place in our Pioneer Scheme for 
your miPtary institootions. We reckon to keep them on ice for the future stoodent of antiques. And now. Sir, I will ask 
you to name a price, right away, for this baroiiial mansion, with grounds, relics,” and general fixings, as it stands.” 

“I repeat,” said the Lord of" the Manor, ‘Hhat money cannot buy my family possessions. I would not part with 
them even for ten times their market value ; no, not for a million sterling. English gentlemen, I am glad to think, 
retain something of their old pride and patriotism.” 

Ef you will throw your eye over this document,” replied the Stranger, imperturbably, as he handed him an 

envelope, “ I will walk around the pai'-tares for a matter of five minutes and come back to you right here.” 

# * * * * 

The interval for reflection, brief but sufficient, had expired The eye of the Lord of the Manor still rested lovingly 
on a cheque to bearer for fifteen million dollars. “ You see me, Sir, on time,” remarked the Pioneer. “ I reckon we Ve 
fixed that trifle up straight enough. Say, how soon can you quit 1 ” 

“ Had you been a foreigner in the full sense,” replied Mr. Bull, “ I must undoubtedly have declined your highly 
generous offer. But Blood, as I now feel, is thicker than water, and I am conscious that our two countries are' daily 
drawing closer under the influence, if I may employ a pleasantry, of the recent Morganitic Alliance. But I must put 
one condition upon my acceptance of your handsome proposal. ■ It is that I shall be allowed to retain a single treasure 
from my library, the very latest of a long series of which the previous numbers are already known to me by heart” 

“Sir,” replied the Pioneer, “ as representing the Trust, I claim to have a soul above low-down greed. The work in 
question is yours. And ef it is to be had on the book-stores anyway, T grant I shall annex a dooplicate.” 

^ ^ 

Not wholly suggestive of despair was the figure which, before the afternoon was out, might have been seen retiring 
down the long avenue of lofty elms. It belonged to the ex-Lord of the Manor, who thus “through Eden took his 
solitary way ” towards the lodge-gates, an exile from the home of his birth. Secured in his small bundle of necessities 
lay the potmt draught (at sight), a princely compensation for disturbance ; while under his arm he held that priceless 
balm of adversity, Mr, Punch’s 
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CHRISTMAS. 
I.— Old Style. 


OUR COLONIAL CALENDAR. 


Diar Old Boy,— As you 're j 

still a confirmed 'bachelor like j ^ ( \v \ f 

me, please come and spend the 

BCH»1I^ fMU.e hOTC, ^ 

Ration dinner on Christmas 

down to go and play, and one of ^ ^ 

the few real Havana brands that ^ 

one can still be certain about. ^ ^ ^ 

all that: still, they will serve to ^ 

it might be worse, as Reggie has 

a very pretty sister just turned January. 

“ M.U PUNCH m 

I 'm afraid it must be a panto- you in your salad days. Do an unselfish devotion to the 
mime on Boxing Night, for the come, dear old boy, and earn happiness of others. Yours 
sake of the young people (times the reward which is due to ever. Jack. 

change, but not the Aladdin that 

we loved as boys !) ; however, en 
remnehej I have promised my- 

self a free evening on the Thurs- . ^ 

, day, and am asking two young 

friends to an early supper at a '‘^^1 

little Italian restaurant that 
is new since our time. They are 

reldche, I "daresay they will ^ 

want to bring some of their ^ ^ i®l wA / ®:\ 

“boys" with them, but we can t 

count on our superior know- • *^1 

ledge of the world to carry off 

this off-night very astutely. I 

have given out that I am going Www ^ ' 

to a late political meeting. My Jf Vi' Atf .« d .. '* 

nephews wUl be bribed with -< J-'C IT| m 'wM mi J t <1 / 
stalls for Moore and Burgess * ^ *1 

(you remember the old Christy 0 \ ‘ ^ 

Minstrels?) a performance •- Itl r^- **% 

whichissuitedto their juvenile ' ' A ff /u 1 ' ^ 

instincts; and the female sec- ^ 
tionof my guests will be looked ^ 

after at home by my sister. 

By the way, they include Mrs. . WOT TO BE BEATEW. 

Clarges, the still presentable should they call the hake's tail the scut?” 

widow, who used, I think, to wttv \rr^TzLJ^ rotation as cm authorUy to keep up), ‘*0h— br— 
have a certain fascination for 


January. 

ME. PTOCH IN CANADA. 




CHRISTMAS. 

II.— New Style. 

Dear Bobbie, — ^As your people 
are away, you ' ve got to come 
and spend Christmas with me 
at my Uncle Jack's. It 's awful 
rot, I know, this keeping np 
what he calls the old-fashioned 
festivities, but you have to do 
it. to please the old boys. 

There 'll be the usual bally old 
spread, Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land, turkey, plum - pudding, 
and all that rot. Still, it's a 
fairish blow-out, and I know 
where they keep the cherry 
brandy, and can lay my hands 
on a decent lot of cigarettes, 
which we can sample upstairs. 

You mustn't mind playing 
some rotten games afterwards, 
to please the girls. Oom Jack 
is ripping at musical chairs. 
The girls, of course, will be 
nothing ; but there 's rather a 
smart widow, the Clarges 
woman, a fancy of mine. You 'll 
be wanting to cut me out there, 
you old rotter I 

Same old dull pantomime, I 
suppose, on Boxing-Day. Uncle 
insists on it, to please us I I 
know better. He really goes 
so as to malre us believe that 
he 's been the devil of a flier 
in his time. But the next 
night I 've a nice little thing 
on. The old boy is going out 
to some political rot, and I 've 
been given stalls for Moore 
and Burgess. Great Scott I 
what does he take me for? 
Well; I've sold them back 
cheap at the box-office, and 
I've asked two little dancers 
from the Gid to supper— early, 
as we have to be home by 
twelve, and I 've lost my skele- 
ton latch-key. 

The supper is really given by 
some old geyser, who says they 
may bring any friends they 
like: he stands the racket, of 
course. He must be a bally old 
fool, if he fancies he 's got much 
chance against fellows like me 
and you. It's at a foreign 
restaurant, very recherchy. 
Wonder if old Frogs will be 
there. These French masters 
are always dark 'uns. I say, 
couldn't we rot him in form 
about it next term ? 

WelJ, so -long, you rotter. 
Mind you turn up. We 'll have 
to do the civil thing, and all 
that : hut we 'll make up for it 
with a high old time when 
we 're on our own. 

Ta-ta, Reggie. 








februar^— mewfounblanb, 

THE NEW HOUSE OE COMMONS. 

Mems. by a New Member. 

UNDERSTAND most desirable thing for 
Member who means business is to get a 
good seat. 

“If you want to catch the Speaker's 
eye,*' the Member for Sark said to me, 
when I went to him for a little advice, 
“ get in the line of it. Stand at ‘ point, ' so 
to speak ; don’t get away to ‘ square-leg.’ ” 

Remembered this when I had scrambled 
through the oath and began to think of 
taking my seat. Regarding the Chair as 
the batting end of the wickets, corner seat 
below gangway to right would, near 
enough, represent position of “point.” 
I’ookit accordingly. Most agreeable, com- 
manding position. In centre of assembly ; 


in front row ; convenient for cheering my 
esteemed leaders when they rise from 
Treasury Bench, and of overawing Front 
Bench men opposite. 

Pleased reverie interrupted by discovery 
of gentleman standing before me earnestly 
regarding me. Must be a Member or 
wouldn’t be on floor of House ; fancy he 
knows me ; or, having heard of my great 
victory, wants to ; evidently doesn’t like 
to speak without introduction. 

“How d’ye do ? ” I said, nodding affably. 
“ Quite a crowd, isn’t there ? ” 

“Yes,” he said grimly, “and there’s 
one too many. You ’ve got my seat. Of 
course, being new Member, you didn’t 
know. Lowther’s my name, plain James. 

Don’t d , I mean, confound me with 

James William, Chairman of Committees.” 

So this was the Right Hon. Jemmy; 
often read about him ; begged his pardon 
for taking his corner seat; looked about 
for another. 

One vacant immediately behind Treasury 
Bench. Scores of Members sitting about ; 
didn’t seem to care for this place. 

Took it ; found it equally convenient 
for dominating House. Settled down com- 
fortably, when smartly- dressed, middle- 
aged young man, walking with long 
strides approached. Stood at foot of 
gangway and stared at me. 

“ Are you any relation of Mr. Gedge ? ” 
he asked. Protested I hadn’t that honour. 

“ Ah ! thought you might be,” he said, 


adjusting his necktie. “ Gedge was a 
well-meaning man, but someone put him 
up to take my seat, and when he pre- 
sented himself for re-election, at Walsall, 
he found himself at the bottom of the poll. 

“Indeed,” I said. “Very interesting 
scene this, such colour, such movement.” 

“ Yes : perhaps you ’ll join it by moving 
out of my seat. I ’m Gibson Bowles.” 

“ Cap’en Tommy Bowles ! ” I cried- 
“ Oh, no you don't. 1 've often read of 
him, and seen his portrait. He hobbles 
about on a wooden leg, and turns over 
blue books with a hook attached to an 
armless stump.” 

“ Garn! ” said the new-comer fiercely. 

Wasn’t very tall, but strongly-built. 
Evidently in good condition, and there was 
that in his eye made me tremble as if I 
were an error in computation of the Death 
Duties. Besides, no use beginning your 
career in a new field by making a row. 
So gave up the seat. Rewarded by com- 
ing upon comfortable pew, big enough to 
hold two, near the Bar. Find it just as 
well to speak from as the others. No one 
attempts to turn me out. Shall rise from 
it next w’eek and thrill House and country 
with my maiden speech. 

P.S.— Mentioned this to Member for 
Sark. Tells me this particular seat, 
known as the Cross Bench, is technically 
out of the House. Speaker would never 
call on Member seated there. Rum place 
House of Commons. 
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SEOTIMENTS FOR THE 
SEASONS. 

May the glad receipt of the 
Happy New Year end all Christ- 
loas bills. 

May Ynle-Tide fare never 
lead to the visit of the doctor. 

May the shadow of the smoke 
ferom the kitchen chimney never 
be less nor the gas bill higher. 

May those who make the 
rates have to ‘pay them. 

May the black Monday of the 
children usher in the peaceful 
Tuesday of their parents. 

May the automatic payment 
of the Club subscription never 
unduly disturb the balance at 
the bankers. 

May the bursting of the 
water-pipes never disturb the 
harmony of the servants’ hall. 

May the claims of friendship 
never^detain the dinner guest 
of the evening, to increase fehe 
expense of the ^brougham from 
the stores. 


COLONIAL CALENDAR. 











iMAR-C/l 


YICTORIA. 


SENTIMENTS FOR THE 
SEASONS. 

May those who banquet away 
from home never taste “the 
nameless brand. * * 

May the cheque to the charity 
fund find its record in the daily 
papers. 

May the rather lazy scul- 
lery-maid of to-day, on the sud- 
den departure of her superior 
in the kitchen, be th© per- 
fectly efficient cook of to- 
morrow. 

May the bliss of spring com- 
pensate for the miseries of the 
annual cleaning. 

May the dressmaker never be 
the guide to the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. 

May the dra^ng-room cos- 
tume contribute three extra 
frocks to the chagrin of the 
modiste. 

May the book on Epsom never 
put the balance on the v^rong 
side at the bankers. 


PEBDINAND AND DIANA. 









BmBT,^°TOT ® scmol, when mt avbbaoe was 2 

Wish that cousik wouldn’t OArHW^”.’^ WlOKNT-KEEPEK NATHEK 
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Charles Wd for the first two years SENTIMENTS EOR THE SEASONS. 
WHAT SHALL I BO WITH CHAKLJiib . g, ■v 7 lieii afloat 5 promoted to Henley have no rain, Ascot no 

CHRiSTOfAS BEFLEcnoNS BY A be be midshipmite, he gets £38 a year, ^nst, and Lords no bar to a properly- 

Pertckbfb Pater. When, after five years’ service, he passes situated luncheon. 

Chables Henry will be sixteen next ^^anjination for sub -lieutenant he is 

i gorged with pay amounting to £91 a H 

^ Don’t think Charles will suit the Sea. 

His mother mentions the Church ; 
sounds well. The Rev. Charles might 
. throw air of added respectability over the 
"jpf^ family. Go into this new quest with 

vigour. Rev. C. must, of course, hold May the trip to the sea never be the 
Bfareh. His mother justly remarks it is University degree. That means going to forerunner of symptompointing to illness 
time we decided what to make of him. I, Oxford or Cambridge. Expense may be of a contagious cpracter. 
being jocose by nature, say ‘‘a mutton anything; put it down at the round £100 May the caretaker s homes 
pie, or a suit of dittoes.” She retorts it a year, with extras accumulating. Be- end in the destruction of the drawing-room 
is no joking matter; wlueh, 


indeed, it isn’t. _ ...... 

Throngh the so^alled Christ. seaside villa never end in whole- 

mas holidays have been going warni^s. , , , 

into the matter. What we want MM \\ May the neglected gas 

istoseleettheprofessionwhieh \ acconnt never end m the se^ 

shall oiler fnllest promise of connection ^ 

lucrative and honourable em- ^ \\ M W tw^ the supply-pipe and the 

ployment with the smallest pre- J j, ±j. -u j vn 

linLtry expense. Began with May tte forgotten bread hill 

the Army, not because it begins pii^ f/'/C" \ n 

withanA,butbecanseCharles’s TO . \ su^ons to the County Court, 

mother’s uncle knows a General If \ ^®'y charwoman o e 

whohaspayamountingto£l,700 J 'W \ Present make good the de- 

a year, not to mention table | Aoiencies of the caretaker of 

allowance. That is eneonrag- sfl llnli^ .7^^^ ' f fkepast. 

Ay there he no place like 

Spend a morning in working 1 home without the suggestion of 

it out. Find Charles must be • ,|4n 1 other reflections, 

entered at Boyal MiUtary ' i'lm 1 If HWTTT benefit of the 

Acad^y, Woolwich, or at m \' I ' lii ||L summer’s outing compensate 

^udhurst. Cost of passing ii llll IBP K cost of the under- 

S through either institution, il I M taking, 

minimum of £200. If he gets r*"-* I i i lu ^ country 

appointment to ordinary Infan- *o house never detract from the 

try, bang goes £70 for his 1 1 ill f ml pleasure of a country visit, 

uniform. In a Highland Regi- A 1 B \\ ^ shooting never 

ment (I suppose because they | ^ 1 IHl 1| death of a valuable 

wear shorter clothes) uniform j //' _% ’MlffllU dog and the peppering of your 

tots up to £120. On the other fh "'j host’s jacket, 

side, Charles would, to begin May the accidental slaughter 

with, draw 5s. Zd. a day, run- of a fox never provoke the 

mi^ as high ^ 1^. a day wheu skort-sigMed Old lady (to little Binis, who is going to the Golf-IMks). 

he came to be Colonel if, in- *<How much will you chaboe me to mend this umbrella?” May the poulterer never 
deed, in the meantime he hadn’t ' intervene between the sports- 

been shot. Am told no ofSeer can live on lieve the average is £150 ; must admit the man and his quarry, 
his pay. If Charles joins the Army I shall prospects of remuneration are attractive. May the trip to the Continent never 
have to fork out something like £200 a year. Archbishop of Canterbury, for example, have a bad send-off between Dover and 
Don’t think the Army will suit Charles, draws £15,000 a year, not including apart- Calais. 

Try the JS'avy. Begin with the Britannia, ments. Charles’s mother thinks that May the hotel bills at Paris never be 
Bntannia on her part begins, I find, with worth any present sacrifice. But there is outrivalled by those to follow. 

' nothing in the appearance of Charles to 

suggest an Archbishop. Beginning as 
Curate, would more probably draw his 
£90 a year, and make up the average by 
having a large family. 

Charles’s mother suggests the Law, 

^ Medicine, a post under the Government, 

or something in the City. I say we will 

demanding a term in advance at the rate talk of it another time. Pact is, have May the beauties of Switzerland never 
of £75 per annum. There are outfit and had an idea which I think well not to marred by the vagaries of the clerk of 
extras which total, for first year, up to communicate to Ghafles’s mother. What weather. 

£150. On joining the fleet, £70 goes for shall I do with Charles ? May town on the return home compare 

uniform. £60, at least, contributed per Whyf I HI hricts him up in the hack favourably with the distractions of the 
annum to mess expenses. Per contra, kitchen wall. Continent. 


furniture. 

May the servants’ visit to the 
seaside villa never end in whole- 
sale warnings. 

May the neglected gas 
account never end iu the seve- 
rance of the connection be- 
tween the supply-pipe and the 
meter. 

May the forgotten bread bill 
never be the herald of the 
summons to the County Court. 

May the charwoman of the 
present make good the de- 
ficiencies of the caretaker of 
the past. 

May there be no place like 
home without the suggestion of 
other reflections. 

May the benefit of the 
summer’s outing compensate 
for the cost of the under- 
taking. 

May the tips at a country 
house never detract from the 
pleasure of a country visit. 

May a little shooting never 
end in the death of a valuable 
dog and the peppering of your 
host’s jacket. 

May the accidental slaughter 
of a fox never provoke the 
vengeance of an entire county. 

May the poulterer never 
intervene between the sports- 
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SSI 


AT THE TTlirVEBSITT BOAT-KAOE. 

FOB BIOBBS OFFBEBD TO TAKE ES IN HIS BOAT. AHNT ACCEPTED 

A TRANSFOIIMATION SOEN'E. 


*« 




FISH ON TEE HISE. SHALL TBY A TH^*^Stlt‘ BBIdTmT”™ HAND-BAILS TO 
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SPARKLETS. 

By a Cramped Contributor* 

AlX very well for the Editor to ask me 
to do a few sparkling paragraphs” for 
the Ahnanack, hut I like a lot of space to 
sparkle in, myself. I want elbow-room. 
Yon can’t call two inches elbow-room, can 
yon ? Bnt it 's aU I ’m allowed ! Unless 
they’re very small jokes, they won’t fit 
in. Ifever mind; knocked off one para- 
graph, anyhow. Let’s try another. 

♦ * * 5|t 

Must try to work in a joke here some- 
how. Bnt what joke ? That ’s my difficulty. 
There was that one I made yesterday. 
One of the best things I ever said in my 
life I Bnt it wonldn’ t do here. Too lively. 
It would be across the line in no time, and 
running all over Mr. Cleaver’s drawing. 
No, I *m sorry, bnt, daren’t risk it. 

* * * ♦ 

Let me see: that was rather a smart 

thing that struck me last week about — it 

was more than rather smart — ^it was posi- 
tively brilliant. Many a man’s reputation 
has been founded on worse. Yes, but it 
wouldn’t make my reputation here— for 
the simple reasomthat nobody would ever 
read it. I don’t meant/on, of course ; but, 
then, you’re an exception —and even ] 
yon would grumble afterwards. You 
hmm you would! You always do! 1 
really can’t throw it away on you. Little ; 
do you know what you ’ ve missed, though, — ^ 
it would have made you laugh like any- | 
thing. That is, if you didn’t skip it. ] 

* sic :4c ^ 

r 

But after all, as you »probably know, 1 1 


OUR COLONIAL CALENDAR. 








% y ' - Wfm < 















HpriL IRew Zealanb. 


Me. Punch ’’deops in” on orioinal Maoei chieftain, who is always “at home” 

IN HIS BEST HOT SPRING, AT WhaKAEEWAEEWA, HAVING PASSED THE MORNING AT 

Tapuaohaeaven and Maungakakaeamea Mountains. 


you ’re not supposed to read any of this. 
The idea is to arrange the print so as to 
form a sort of decorative border or back- 
ground for the illustrations, and rest the 
public’s eye. If I didn’t happen to be a 
highly conscientious person, I shouldn’t 
attempt to provide any genuine sparklers 
here : I should just writeiout the multipli- 


cation table, the fifth proposition of the 
First Book of Euclid, or the testimonials 
to Somebody’s Pale Pills for Pink Pigs, or 
else scribble off the first rubbish that 
came into my head — and nobody would 
ever notice. But I ’m not that kind of 
person. I think a paragraph should have 
a point . A point, as mathematicians know, 



APEIL FOOLS. 
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\ 


A GOOD MATCH. 


JBxtract Letter; from Kitty to was a lovely match— B in? the sijn was terbific— so Lance took me to a 

DELIGHTFULLY SHADY SPOT. Hb TOLD ME THEY ONLY WANTED SEVEN BUNS TO WIN. ThE HIT AFTEB THE SIXTH BUN WAS ONE FOB 

THBBE. Lance went quite mad, and seized hold of mb to kiss me. I closed my eyes, but the kiss never came ! When 

1 LOOKED, HE WAS GAZING WITH STARTLED EYES, OPPOSITE. BoB HAD FOLLOWED US WITH HIS CAMERA — ^THB LITTLE WRETCH !^* 


has no parts and no magnitude. My 
paragraphs are all point. 

* * sK * 

Hooray I only one paragraph more ! 
What shall it be ? I should like to tell an 
anecdote. I know several very amusing 
ones — but I 've only three-quarters of an 
inch left — ^and not a single anecdote under 


seven and a-half ! No ; you must do with- 
out an anecdote. There ’s that humorous 
stanza I composed last July on holly and 
plumpudding. But that ’s rather heavy — 
might drop down on Mr. Harrison’s draw- 
ing and spoil it. Look here, how would 
you like a conundrum ? Some people do. 
And they ’re Christmassy, too. Yes ; we ’ll 


make it a conundrum . . . “ Why is the 
bow on the end of the Emperor of China’s 
pigtail like a Cook’s hotel coupon which 
doesn’t include meat at breakfast ? ” . . . 
‘‘Because” — ^now, isn’t this annoying? 
Answer crowded out for want of space I 
I Perhaps there’ll be room for it in next 
I year’s Almanack. 



APRIL FOOLS. 





MEMS FOR MOTHERS. 

If your little one frets 
There is mneh to be done : 
Take it out of its cot 
And expose in the sun. 

"With no clothes on its body 
Ho cap on its head, oh, 

It 's fun to take baby 
To play in a meadow. 



You shoxdd leave it alone ; 

And the humour of course is 
Far best when the field *s 
Pull of cattle and horses. 

Then collect the remains, 

Fit them all in their places, 
And tie up the parcel 
With ribbons and braces. 
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Get the pram, put it in, 

And, absurd though it may be, 
You ’ll find with surprise 
That you We got a new baby. 

The next question is. 

Having got the new kid, 

How to do something fresh, 

And not do as you did : 



You must buy a toy cat 
That can purr and can mew, too ; 
It will keep the child happy, 

And may amuse you, too. 

Buy a poodle on wheels 
With a chest that you press. 
What to do after this, 

Well — I leave you to guess. 


BHRMAH. 







DONATS FOR SHOOTERS. 

Don't miss; but if you do miss, don't 
invent excuses. 

Don't say the light was bad : it was as 
bad for everybody else. 

Don't say you are sure it 's a dead bird, 
and it must have dropped in the hedge 
two fields away. 

Don't stop the whole shoot by insisting 
on looking for it. You know it isn't there. 

Don't fire at a pigeon far overhead : you 
won't hx^t it, and the partridges will 
choose that moment for flying over you. 


EERDIKAND AND DIANA. 



Don't say you killed four brace when 
everybody, yourself included, knows that 
you killed only two. 

Don't bring with you a wild, unbroken 
dog, if you do, 

Don’t be surprised if (1) he pulls you 
over just as the best covey of the day is 
coming to you, or (2) escapes from you 
after a hare and puts up all the birds on 
the next drive. 

Don’t flog your wild, unbroken dog 
perpetually. The effect is inconsiderable, 
and his yells irritate everybody. 

Don’t kick him in the ribs. 

Don’t a/bstain from sending him home. 

I Don't complain constantly of your bad 




luck, the quality of your cartridges, the 
tightness of your boots^ or the slowness 
offyour loader. 

Don't, when smoking, carry pipe in right 
side of mouth, or, if you do, 

Don’t be annoyed when you find you 
have missed your bird, filled your eyes 
with hot ashes, and crammed your pipe 
half-way down your throat. 

Don’t whistle to warn your neighbouring 
guns when there are no birds in sight. 
They '11 spring to attention, of course, but 
they won't be half as much ainused as 
you, and may make nasty remarks when 
you miss your next bird. 






I.U*/ 


Dl GOT MB TO PLAY HOOXTiY. HeVEE 
AGAIN ! 


Don't favour your host or his keeper 
with your private opinion as to how their 
partridges should be driven or their 
coverts beaten. * 

Don’t yell out * * Ten to one on the bird 1 " 
just as your neighbour is firing at a tall 
pheasant. If he kills, you '11 look a fool ; 
if he doesn't, he ’ll call you one— probably 
with an adjective thrown in. 

Don’t, when your host asks you to walk 
with the beaters, say Just my luck.” 

In Fact— 

Don’t be an idiot, or, if that be im- 
possible. 

Don't behave like one. 
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Suite. 

MR. PUNCH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


SENTIMENTS FOR THE SEASONS. 

I May the Rhine improve on acquaint- May the pleasure given to the clnb 
j ance^ and Rome and Venice bear re- secretary by the closure of the club 
I visiting. compensate for the inconvenience 

I May the annual cure this time not be ; caused to the club members, 

followed by the annual reaction. May the autumn balance prove 

May the rate-collector never m equal to the expenses of the winter, 

exchange his courteous visits for May the stirring of the plum 

a recognition of a more serious pudding never lead to a misunder- 

standing in the family circle. 

May the coal-merchant never May the sending of Christ- 

be a hateful name to the coal 0^ mas cards never end in mis- 

apprehension. 


FEBBINAm) AND DIANA 


1 


i 
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SENTIMEJNTTS FOR THE SBAS02^S. 


May a wealthy iincle never take 
offence on the receipt of a card recall- 
ing the happy (?) memories of Anld 
Lang Syne. 

May the good wishes of the 
annual paste-hoard always re- M 

ceive the most favourable inter- ® 

pretation. 

May Christmas-boxes never 
increase in number, and the 
disestablished dustman never 
regain his lost largesse. 


May the children’s return be plea- 
santer than the total of their school 
bills. 

May the annual gathering of rela- 
tives at Yule-tide never end in 
^ a first-class family row, 

^ May the visit to the pantomime 
not be productive of a cabless 
g walk home in the falling snow. 
^ May new friends outnumber 
|i| our enemies at the end of the 
^ twelvemonths. 




MR. PUirCH IN EAST AJEICA. 
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THE GLORIOUS PRESEOT. 

Snt, is not onrs a happy life, 

Lived on a lofty level ? 

In comforts, joys, and Inxtiries 
Of every kind we revel ; 

I do not mean the common kinds — 
They ronse no extdtation — 

I mean the higher kinds that come 
Of onr civilisation. 

Eor instance, we have telephones ; 
Onr hnmble fathers had not. 

So daily we can tangle np 
Out tempers in a mad knot. 

We talk nnseen, a trick till now 
Confined to wraith or ghost. Sir, 

And realise that all onr friends 
Are deafer than a post, Sir. 






September.— (Slaeettslanb. ' 


We ring a bell, the message speeds, 

A‘ voice replies, “ What is it? ’’ 

We then communicate our plans 
For sport or friendly visit ; 

But shout as loudly as we may, 

It *s ten to one a grumble 

Comes from the other end and says, 

“ Speak up, and do not mumble.*’ 

Steam-launches give us heaps of fun 
Unknown to our ancestors : 

We wash the river’s banks away. 

And aggravate the best oars. 

Our lady-love has lunch on board, 

And, while we gaze on her face. 

We raise Atlantic billows on 
The Thames’s tranquil surface. 

In ancient days they ran a race. 

And handed on their torches ; 

But now on every rural road 
The hump-backed scorcher scorches. 

The Greeks lit up their torches, though 
No watch told them the right time ; 

The scorcher scorns the lighted lamp. 
Especially at night time. 

In fours-in-hand or curricles 
Our fathers took their shy way : ' 

Ten miles or so an hour they did 
When trundling on the highway. 

A plague upon their tardy wheels I 
They’ would not* now be in it. 

When every throbbing autocar 
Does half a mile a minute. 








; wm 


on? HIS aTTAHD. 

ACQITAn^AKOE AT LAST. 



Then think of all our high-bred brood 
Of literary chickens — 

Where ’s Fielding now, or Thackeray, 
Or Tennyson, or Dickens ? 

Poets and novelists and all, 

By thousands we ckn grow ’em, 

And boom the Hall Caine novel and 
Tho Rudyard Kipling poem. 

And Alfred Austin ? Doff your caps. 
Ye verse-admiring mortals I 
Was ever bard so brilliant sped 
Through glory’s flaming portals ? 
Immutable poetic rocks 
Our Laureate’s fame is built on, 
Out-swanning Avon’s swan and far 
Out-Miltoning John Milton. 

To Gladstone or to Beaconsfield 
No thought we need be giving ; 

They ’re dead and gone — but Chamber- 
lain, 

J . Chamberlain is living I 
Although to see this noon-day sun 
I very much am minded, 

I should not dare to gaze too long 
For fear I might be blinded. 








THE PARLIAMENTARY AQUARIUM. 

Conservative, Liberal, Radical, etc. 


/ 
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TO ABSEOT imjmDS. 

Christmas Eve. 

To absent friends where’er they roam, 
Summoned by fancy ranging wide 

To fill their places in the home 
With holly hung for Christmas-tide — 

To absent friends I We give the toast, 
Which none may drink with careless 
heart; 

Ever, as now, remembered most, 

When danger holds our loves apart. 

To those that, counting Christmas dear 
Because of other unseen eyes, 

Contrive, this hour, to keep its cheer 
Under unseasonable skies. 

To absent friends ! and, named with these, 
By equal perils proved and known. 

That kindred of the circling seas 
Whom England’s need has made our own. 

Ah ! soon to longing lips that call, 

To hands outstretched, to hearts that 
bum, 

Long ere another Christmas fall, 

Gk>d give them swift and safe return 1 

But, when the evening’s spe|l is past. 

And mirth declines, and hid^^ grief. 

Tearless and proud, is free at last ^ 

In common pride to find relief^' 

At last, in silence, which is best; 

We pledge the memory of the slain ; 

Our d^td, that from their warrior-rest 
No Christmas-tide shall bring again ! 

O. S. 


CUR COLONIAL 
CALENDAR. 



'RieWest Indies. 


Planter Mr. Fmch. ** You two are at the 
bottom of all the mischief here.” 


(S^ctober. 


TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

(See Almanack Cartoon.) 

0 YOU whose name at least excites 
No horrid heat of rival schools. 

Seeing the twentieth comes by rights 
Next to the nineteenth in the rules — 
Most common people who can cope 
With plain addition pretty well 
Cherish the sound and certain hope 
That you will shortly burst the shell. 
Others (an esoteric cult) 

Remark in you a yearling babe ; 

1 think they get at this result 
By something like an astrolabe. 

As for our Mr. Sambourne’s views — 
Putting them, with respect, apart. 
Well satisfied to see him use 
The liberty allowed to art — 

We venture at this early stage 
^ To wish you what success you will. 
Whether, dear child, your actual age 
Is nearly one, or less than nil. 

You have, if not a hundred years, 

A lease of ninety-nine to run ; 

How few enjoy such fine careers ! 

O may the thing be nicely done ! 
Thorns will beset your arduous way. 
But there shall be sweet-briar too ; 
And Punch, your friend of every day, 
Will always show you what to do. 

He sends you forth with rolling drums. 
He rives the air with eager shouts, 
And at the finish when it comes 
Means to be there, or thereabouts I 

O. S. 
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Dl STILL KEFUSES TO SPEAK TO ME. WbNT DOWN TO NeWMAKKET FEELING VERY DESPERATE. PlANKED EVERY CENT I 
HAVE ON AN OUTSIDER. IT WON ! Dl SAYS THERE ’S NO HOLDING OUT AGAINST LUCK, BUT THAT 1 MUST GO BACK TO MY ORCHIDS. 
So WE 're GOING TO BE MARRIED IN THE SPRING. 
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“JACKIDES.” 

** Hts last appearance ! ’’Most of us can appraise at its worth the 
value of this announcement when it concerns a popular comedian 
or vocalist. Thenceforth, we might fairly deduce many “ last 
appearances” ere the well-graced favourite should hpw his 
final farewell. But, with Mr. Punches great cartoonist, tMs is 
not so. It iahis wish that his words should be taken literally. 
His last cartoon for Mr. Punch appears this week. Durihg a 
period of something over fifty years, working vrith almost 
unbroken regularity, week after week, and year by year, he 
hasf given the British public his very best. A grand, and, in 
the history of pictorial joujpnalism, unique record. 


• Yet, last appearance Can it be possible? Is it 

permissible? “ Look at this picture and on that I ” Compare 
with his cartoon for this week any one of his most 'memorable 
cartoons ! Perfect in its classic design, as fresh in its fancy 
and as vigorous as ever in its execution, is it possible that this 
is the last we are to see of his work? Will he do no more 
“cartoons”? No. He will not. The artist has decided. 
“Sic voloj sic fupeo.” We do not doubt the wisdom of his 
judgment, and we bow to his irrevocable decision. But thoughio 
the public is lost the charm of his graceful pencil, among us, 
his fellow-wprkers on “Mr. Punches stafE, he remains, 
retei?iing his seat at our council-board, the historic table, 
ever riost warmly welcome as “Our Jackides,” that is, to 


VOL. oxx. 
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POTCH, O R THE LOUDON OBAEIYABl I»°'- 

•iv. T,-o #<.m!iifli'<! John -with I the -work of a moment; to read it and enjoy it, at leisure, 
Jackidis -with lus familiars, JOHN wtn r,pn+-.eted on nurpose, of sevei'al days. 


paraphrase Falsiajf, “Jackides mth ms protracted on purpose, of several days. 

Ms relations, and Sir John Tbnnibl to the yhole wori^ » scenes of clerical life,” not Gborgb Elliot’s, not 

SoSirJACKroES,preu*cheuolieretsan8rep«>^, Trollope’S, nor even the story of Monsieur L’AsBi 

pencil-sword, still bright with the poiisn 01 rau. Constantin, have ever given the Baron so much honest. 


to resume it at wUl. toioin “the delight in the classics reminds the Baron of Thackeray’s friend, 

John Tenniel summoned, at a critical mome ’ | Father Prout. It is full of that quiet humour in pathos, of those 

JERKOU), eiLBEKT Ab^ the -whole world Mn, irrespeettve of creed end country. Not 


P. C. B. 


OUB BOOKING-OFFICE. 


may reason with a youthful Atrides and new y j * a .g 1 , 10 ^ his nose vigorously. Ad lectores meos, “ tolle lege ! ” 
each intolerant of the other’s opinion, in his wise prototypes 

■words — . without possessins: a copy of Who ’s W7io (A. & C, Black) ? His 

‘l^oMiL^Watng range of interests must be exceedingly narrow. When Lord 

With men superior to you both, who vet would hear RANDOLPH CHURCHILL went out to Central Africa he took with 

My eounselsrrith respect” him a single book, Shakespeare. My Baronite, starting on 

„ • 1 w +i,cr -mctw nuietlv shorter journeys, makes a point of packing up Who 's Who, the 

Whereupon the two heroes shall reconsider the matte , q y compendious library of its kind known to Mm in single- 

and calmly. , . ^ i volume form. In. the new edition is incorporated Men and 

Sir JACKIDBS will, I trust, pardon me, his fellow-wo^^^^ ^ admirable work in its way, long 

nearly forty years, for writing this a s(m b y elbowed out of the field by its strenuous, up-to-date and 

is that he would never have “consented comprehensive rival. Messrs. Black also issue The 

I besought his leave and ^ for my Englishwoman’s Year-Book. It tells a woman everything she 

“Manager,” I plead the occasion as sufficient ^Pology for my 9 ^ 

appearance, with those few inadequate words, before the -wauK to mow, 

curtain which, ^ ^ Miss Ellen Thornbycroet Fowler leaped into fame by her 

already risen on tte First Scene of the Great Worldwide camaby, round which to-day rests the 

Drama of The New Century. • • * pleasing halo of a seventeenth edition, completing the sale of 

- ' " ^ fifty thousand. My Baronite knew her earlier, and hailed her 

nTTTl ■RnnTCTN(?--OFFICE genius as a writer of verse in some of the weeklies. , They are 

^ * brought together and published in a dainty volume, the text set 

Were the Baron asked, “ What shall I give a youth or a mere black type within luxuriously broad margin. “ Jjove's 

boy as a New Year’s present ? ” he would reply, “ Kind Sir, or ^nd Other Poems (Hoddbr & STOUGHTON). The poems, 

goodMadam,asthecasemaybe, whether the youth, or mere boy, rhythms, have each something pointed to say, and the 

has been good, bad, or indifferent, during the past year, I should jg turned. It is high praise for a young writer in 

strongly, recommend you to give him a Wiggin.” And when to say that Miss Fowler’s shows no trace of imitation of 

the Baron thus expresses himself he would have it understood ^gtablished models. It ’s all her own, and very good, too. ■ 
that the **Wiggin” he means is Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, t ww Baron bb B.-W. 

I whose two works, old friends, with new faces by Mr. CHARLES ===================^^ 

Brock, Penelope's English Experiences and Penelope's Expemences 

in Scotland (Gay AND BIRD,— the very description for publishers ^ FAREWELL, 

of such light and airy books) will be one of the delights of his TIME, who devours his children, now claims thee, 

life. The Baron emphasiises them as “oid friends,” as they Poor dying Century ! With eager pace 

first saw the light in 1893, hut “ the new faces,” the pictures New Age hurries on to take thy place, 

in these books, endow them with a vitality that will consider- thou goest forth into the Darkness. We, 

ably extend the popular'.ty they have already achieved. The knew and loved thee, turn reluctantly, 

name of the artist, Mr. Charles Brock, recalls one associated To the new comer’s unfamiliar face, 

with artistic brilliancy in fireworks as is that of this-present Look in his eyes and strive in vain to trace 

artist with artistic brilliancy in apt and humorous illustration. ipjiy likeness in the features that we see. 

Dr. Robertson Kicoll does well to bring out a new edition 

'of his James Macdonell^ Journalist (HoDDER & STOUGHTON). It In vain ! What there is shown none may descry, 

is what it professes to be, the life of a journalist, “ perhaps,” But we can smile though skies be overcast, 

he claims,. the only life of a journalist pure and simple ever Can front the future as we faced the past, 

written.” , 'Hie materials are arranged with great skill, and the And hear a light heart with us Ijill we die, 

story is told with that simplicity of style which seems so easy till Can find a laugh for the New Century, 

you try to reproduce it. My Baronite remembers James Mao And just one tear at parting with the Last ! 

DONELL in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons and other ■ j 

fields of work, a quietly mannered, earnest toiler who, starting 

from the lowest rung of the journsilistic ladder, worthily CHANCE FOR AN Intending Uncle. — I f, according to a state- 
reached the top. • ment at a recent trial, Charley's Aunt has made over £100,000, 

^ The Baron is puzzled by the proven fact that, up to within a where does Charley’s Uncle come in? Or is Charley's Aunt 
very few weeks ago, he had not heard of The Rev. P. A. a widow? In this latter case, it won’t be long before some 
Sheehan, P.P., Doncraile, Diocese of Cloyne” the author of fascinating bachelor, or widower, may induce the excellent lady 
IVfy Ncto Curate, a book published (by Martin Callahan & Go.) to change her name for his, but, of course, without ceasing 
i in 1899, and which reached its eighth edition in October, -fco be the same Charley's Aunt that she has ever been. She 
1 1900. Having heard of it, to order it and receive it was certainly has proved herself to be a most attractive person. 


The Baron be B.-W. 


A FAREWELL. 

Time, who devours his children, now claims thee, 
Poor dying Century ! With eager pace 
The New Age hurries on to take thy place, 

And thou goest forth into the Darkness. We, 
Who knew and loved thee, turn reluctantly. 

To the new comer’s unfamiliar face, 

Look in his eyes and strive in vain to trace 
Thy likeness in the features that we see. 

In vain ! What there is shown none may descry. 
But we can smile though skies be overcast, 

Can front the future as we faced the past, 

And hear a light heart with us Ijill we die, 

Can find a laugh for the New Century, 

And just one tear at parting with the Last ! 
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THE HOME-COMING OF THE CHIEF. 

To Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, Y.C. 
January 2, ICOl. 

Welcome, welcome, long desired ! 
Now the watching eyes astrain 
Over the misty-eurtained main 
Have the sight that sets at rest 
Hearts the sport of hope and fear. 
Now the signal-lights are fired ; 

Now with shattering thnnder-shook 
Battleship and cannon’d rook, 
Booming out their iron cheer 
Greet you where your vessel rides 
Swinging on familiar tides 
Off the land you love the best I 
So for you the circled year 
Rounds the term of labour wrought, 
Victory snatched from out defeat, 
Pledge redeemed as with a charm 
By your skill of scheming thought 
And the strong destroying arm. 
Marshal of a mightier host 
Than our conquering keels of oak 
Ever bore from Britain’s coast, 

Yours were yet the nobler arts, 
■Whore with Justice, swift of stroke, 
Milder claims of Mercy meet. 

So you come, long waited for, 

While the gathering of the strands 
Streaming from your web of war 
Lies with other younger hands, 
Younger hands and sterner hearts ! 

First before your Empress-Queen 
You shall lay your laurels low ; 

Her whose hand has learned to lean 
On your undimmed warrior-strength ; 
Her for whose dear honour’s sake, 
When the nations laughed to know 
England’s lordship like to fall, 

You obeyed the instant call, 

Led the van and turned the day. 

So, your w-arfare done, at length 
From her lips you go to take 
What of thanks a Queen may pay. 

Next, saluted by the port 
Whence with heartening faith you fared 
Toward your task beyond the foam, 
Now your haven, nearing homeT- 
Come where she, through street and 
Court, 

Mother of Cities, hails her choice ! 
Come to us whose myriad voice 
For the year of dangers dared 
Shari in one bright hour atone ! 

Come beneath the banners blown, 
Down the roar of serried ranks, 
Hearts aglow with love and pride I 
Come and hear your country’s thanks ! 
Come, for she remembers well ■ 

How in that last ‘winter-tide 
When the night around her fell 
All Jier hopes on you were set 
As upon a magic spell ! 

Should she, then, so soon forget ? 

Ah ! but while a nation’s cries 
Storm against our sullen skies, 

Midst the madness and the mirth 


Flung about your victor’s way, 

If behind the brave array 
All the hidden heart were known, 
Save for love of England’s name 
Gladly would you yield the prize, 
Glory, triumph, wealth and fame, 
Could you win one grace alone, 

Could you have your boy again 
Home from where he takes his rest 
Lying nncler alien earth 
By Colenso’s dreadful plain 
With the Cross above his breast ! 

0. S. 

MOGGSON’S CHRISTMAS EYE. 

Moggson was alone in his library. He 
had been working hard till quite late in 
the evening, and felt tired — ^too tired to 
read. So be leant back in his chair, and 
enjoyed the blaze from the fire. Now and 
then he would take a look round at his 
well-filled shelves. It was good to be 
near so many friends — even though too 
tired to converse with them; for one of 
the rare joys of intimate friendship con- 
sists in companionable silence. 

So Moggson smoked and thought — ^no, 
thought is too severe an expression ; ho let 
the mental, reins go slack, so that his fancy 
should carry him wheresoever she willed. 

His gaze wandered to the far corner of 
the room where a number of new books, i 
■written specially for Christmas time, had 
threatened by their smart appearance and 
fashionable ways to eclipse altogether a 
few, well-worn, shabby old friends, who 
had been there for years. Had threatened ! 
Yes, but surely . It was odd. 

Moggson rulDbed his eyes. lu the fire- 
light the ne-w-coraers seemed to have lost 
their brightness and alertness. They 
looked positively insignificant. And, 
curiously enough, tliere was a strange 
brightness about an odd, old-fashioned 
little chap at the end of the shelf. A 
murmur of disgust came from the new- 
comers. Moggson caught the words. 
“Hopelessly out of date.” “Such bad 
taste, dressing like that.” “Never mind” 
—•(this from one of the latest arrivals — he 
had looked a gorgeous fellow, now he 
seemed draggled and miserable) — “that 
vulgar little chap in the red coat.” 

Moggson was interested. He rose and 
walked towards the shelves. The odd 
little chap in the corner was chuckling : 
certainly ho looked old-fashioned enough, 
yet there was a strange glow of "vitality 
about him which his. spick -and -span 
companions lacked. 

Moggson was delighted. Here was the 
right comyade for him. He felt ashamed 
that he had paid so little attention to him 
lately. “Come and chat with me, will 
you?” he said. The little chap sprang 
off the shelf. His movements were 
grotesque, and his dress certainly open to 
criticism. Yet Moggson felt amazingly 
1 at home with ;him, and at some observa- 


tion he put back his head and laughed as 
he hadn’t laughed for months. How the 
hours sped on. The fire was replenished 
and he listened to his friend talking. 

Sometimes he won Id laugh , till some of the 
serious friends on the shelves almost died 
of disgust ; at other times the laugh got 
mixed up with an odd feeling in the throat ; 
and things looked a little dim for a moment 
or so ; until another laugh came, and 

* ‘sje >|c >lc 

He opened his eyes. The grey dawn 
gave the flickering gas lamps outside a 
slate background. Moggson stretched 
himself and looked at the book on his 
lap, “A CHRISTMAS CAROL.” “Men, 
women and children of England,” said 
Moggson, addressing an imaginary au- 
dience, “let me give you a Christmas 
toast. Here ’s to the gentleman who has 
discovered the secret of perpetual youth — 
Charles Biokens ! ” A. R. 

SPORTIYE SONGS. 

(An Old Fogey addresses his Great-Nephew 
on the New Year.) 

I MAY not sing the New Year’s praise, 

E’en though a century begins. 

No ! I look back on other days, 

On bygone virtues, bygone sins ; 

On decades that wont all too fast, 

Though now thoy arc so very slow. 

Give me ihe ne’er forgotten Past, 

The ups and downs of Long Ago ! 

Then men wore bravo and women fair, 

I don’t deny they ’re so to-day, 

But is Life 7iow so dehonnairy 
And are its serfs so blithe and gay ? 

Why did the World seem then so bright, 
Why did we quaff our wino, not sip ? 
Well, some folk like electric light, 

Give me the good old tallow dip ! 

You much prefer a touzlcd head 
Above a figure limp and lean ! 

Give me the visage plump and red 
That beamed above a crinoline ! 

Give mo the Bandy’s splendid glare 
That proudest damsels could abash, 

For such a being can’t compare 
With half-bred screws, who live on 
“mash.” 

We backed our fancy with a will : 

Begad ! the money used to fly, 

And though our judgment might ho nil, 

We wagered on it, “ do or die ” ; 

But you young fellows don’t e’en go 
To see how racing flyers shape. 

At home you all are “ in the know,” 

And lawyer-like, employ re(a)d “ tape.’^ 

And then we fought— Yes I we could flght. 
Face odds with stern, determined brow. 
Stand up as one for Britain’s right- 
Can yon do this who battle now ? 

What ’s this I road ? * ‘ Each stubborn rank ’ ’ 
’Gainst three to one the Boer can’t tire ! 
Here, put this cheque into your hank, 

And put this doggrel in the Arc. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

<ri7«S. ** A HAPPY NhW YeaE TO YOTT, MARM, AND I HOPE YOD 'LL BE AS LDOKY THIS 
YEAR AS I WAS liASX.” 

Za^y, Oh, thank yott very mxtch, Oiles ; but yoh sctrely forget that you lost 

YOUR WIFE IN THE SPRING, AND BROKE YOUR LEG IN THE SUMMER.” 

' (?iles. *‘YE8, but t’other leg’s all right, and as for paw SoOSAN, IT MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN I TO BE TOOK INSTEAD.” 


YULE-TIDE PAST AND PBESBNT. 

(A Couple of Specimens.) 

Specimen No. 1, Old Style. 

Never was there such a merry time. 
The walls hung with holly and mistletoe 
glistened in the soft candle-light. The 
party included everyone. There were 
grandpa and grandma, and the Colonel and 
^ the Captain E.N,, and numbers of grand- 
children, nephews, nieces and cousins 
twice removed. It was Yule-tide — 
..glorious Yule-tido — season of happy 
t goodwill. 

I How they danced I How they travelled 
down the centre of the hall. How the 
musicians in the gallery played Sir Roger 
de Coverley until they nearly dropped 
asleep from sheer fatigue. Indeed, in- 
deed, it w&B a right merry time. 


And how the portraits of the ancestors 
I smiled from ^their j canvases I Generation 
[after generation of statesmen, warriors 
and divines. There they]were, beaming pn 
their descendants. 

And the dinner ! Ah, that was the time 
for mirth. How they laughed I How they 
pledged one another I How the entire 
family — ^from the senior of seventy to the 
junior of five — met together to frater- 
nise I 

“lam glad to see you'all ! " cried the 
white-headed host. “"Why, my dear re- 
latives ? Why, because it is Christmas I ” 

Specimen No. 2. Modern. 

They were seated facing one another in 
the coffee-room of the hotel. They had 
left town for about a week and were 
^luietly enjoying themselves. 


“Glad to escape the family circle,” 
said he. 

“ Quite so,” was her laconic response. 

The waiter had served them with the 
regulation tahle-dliote dinner. They had 
come to the sweets. 

“Which will you have. Madam, mince- 
pie or plum-pudding.” 

“What an odd menuT* he exclaimed. 
“Why do they give us such indigestible 
dishes?” , 

“Can’t say. Sir,” replied the waiter. 
Then he hazarded. “It may be, Sir, 
because it is Christmas.” 


A SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

[“ Twelve Clitheroe publicans applied for exten- 
sion of time on New Year’s Eve, on the plea that 
‘ a good many people would desire to see the end 
of the old century and the beginning of the new.’ 
The magistrates have granted an extension of time 
until one o’clock .” — Zaily Faper.l 

Drink out the old, drink in the new, 
Drink out a strait-laced Clitheroe ; 
The beer is flowing ; let it flow ; 

Drink out the sober, in the fou’. 

Drink out the century severe, 

Drink in an age more free and gay ; 
Drink out the joyless U. K. A. 

And temperance reform austere. 

Drink out the old teetotal cause, 

Drink in the Cecils’ new rigime ; 
Drink in, drink in, the drunkard’s 
dream 

Of more indulgent liquor laws. 

Drink out Sir Wilfrid’s long crusade, 

A nation’s shame, a Cecil’s sport ; 
Drink out the foolish Peel report 
Drink in the golden new Free Trade. 

Drink out all beverages thin, 

The sign of these degenerate times ; 
Drink out Sir Wilfrid’s sober rhymes, 
But driuk the “ fuller ” minstrel in. 

Drink in the complaisant J.P., 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Drink out a dull and sober land, 

Drink in the vice that is to be. 


“ What ! Hare I ” — Widely, and as a 
rule favourably reviewed, are the three 
concluding “ volumes, iv. to vi.” (a very 
good time in the day for reading) of 
Augustus J, C. Hare’s Story of my Life. 
It seems, judging from the notices, that 
Mr. Hare might with greater accuracy 
have styled the work “Stories of other 
people’s lives,” and have appended to it 
the alternative title of “The Hare and 
many friends.” Such a hook, while im- 
parting to its readers a quantity of more 
or less useful or entertaining knowledge, 
must contain a coi^siderable amount of 
padding, which need not, in th|s instance 
he heavy, but might consist of “Trifles, 
light as Hare.” 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

“ Sing a song of Christmas/' 

The Editor did cry, 

Of turkey and plum-pudding 
And endless revelry." 

When the song was opened 
He found this little thing — 

W^asn't it a funny song 
For a Christmas bard to sing ? 

‘ ‘ When the postman daily fills 
My letter-box with Christmas bills, 
When with winning smile he knocks 
For his wonted Christmas box, 

When the duns are at my door, 

Asking more and more and more, 

When from^ their wiles I vainly fly. 

Then doth my harassed spirit cry, 
Though. Christmas! comes but once a 
year, 

Once too often it is here. 

“ When the Christmas snow and sleet 
Permeate my frozen feet, 

Wlien the Christmas * flu/ doth rack 
Legs and arms and bones and back, 
When with feet in mustard cruel 
I am sipping Christmas gruel, 

Then as I groan and cough and sneeze, 
Through my red-hot throat I wheeze, 
Though] Christmas (comes , but once a 
year, 

Once too often it is here. ’ ' 


A STORY OP THE LONG. 

{Told in thelShort Vacation,) 

It was in Bristol City. A Representa- 
tive of the Sage of Bouverie Street met 
the Poor jnd Disreputable Member of the 
, Family, As usual, the Disreputable One 
was committing his popular atrocities 
be ere an enthusiastic audience. The 
'Spectators were of tender years, but, in 
spite of their School Board* training, 
cheered to the echo the slaughter of the 
wife, the murder of* the son and heir, the 
crushing of the policeman, the imdoing of 
the clown, and the final*.triumph> oven Old 
Bogey. 

“But where is the dog?" asked a 
j Representative. 

“ He 's been sacrificed, Sir, for the good 
of the Public," replied the Disreputable 
One's Business Manager. 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“That when they put his muzzle on, 
Sir, he could not bite the nose of his 
employer." 

“ Oh, that 's the short ofdt, is it ? " 

“Well, no,, Sir; I should say it was 
more Long than Short." 

And when the story was narrated that 
evening at the annual dinner of the local 
Press Fund in the presence of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture (late 
President of the Local Government Board) 
it went with roars. Three cheers for 
Bristol City. 



THE FESTIVE SEASON. 

First Burglar, “'Ebb’s a go, mate 1 This ’ebb bit o’ tukket, knuokilb hend op 
AN ’am, asp a SOSSIDGE, AND THE 'OLLY OFF THE PLXTM-PtTDDIN’ 1 MiGHT AS WELL ’AVB 
LOOKED IN ON A BLOOMIN’ VEGETARIAN \ ’’ 


TO THE NEW CENTURY. 

New century, whom now we greet. 

Upon your threshold gladly standing, 
Come with your blessings, we entreat, 
Over the world your reign expanding ; 
We, with old pains and griefs depressed, 
Hail you a glad and welcome guest. 

Rich, glorious times we hope to get 
Out of your store before you leave us ; 
We possibly shall catch De Wet, 

Microbes may haply cease to grieve us, 
And, maybe, London thoroughfares 
Shall some day finish their repairs. 


And those whose roving fancies turn 
To the North Pole perchance may reach 
it; 

Teetotalers at least may learn 
True temperance as well as teach it ; 
Thus many a hope, with longing eyes, 

We look to you to realise. 

Yet if for ills that we endure 
The remedy in vain we ask you, 

New century, of this we ’re sure, 

That when our sons in turn shall task you 
With all the ills wherewith they ’re vexed 
They ’ll hope to lose them in the next. 











WELCOME HOME! 

SOKK, INDEBC) SiB 1 YOV HA.VB WAD A TOTTOH JOB IN SOUTH AfBICA } BUT HeAVEN HELP YOU WHEN 
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DEAMATIC SEQUELS. 

I.— The School for Scandal. 
■When Mr. Sydney Grundy^s Comedy 
A Debt of Eonour was being given recently 
at the St. James's Theatre, Mr. Alexander 
had the happy idea of playing after it a 
drama in one act by the same author, 
showing the further fortunes of the 
characters in the piece. This idea of 
dramatic sequels is one which seems 
capable of further extension. For ex- 
ample, we have ourselves prevailed upon 
the Shade of Sheridan to provide a sequel 
to The Scltool for* Scandal, It is called : 

THE RELAPSE OF LABY TEAZLE. 

Scene— R oom in Sir Peter Teazle’s house. 
Sir Peter and Lady Teazle discovered 
wrangling as in Act II. 

SirP. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I’ll 
not bear it. 

Lady T. Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you’ve 
told me that a hundred times. This habit 
of repeating yourself is most distressing. 
'Tis a sure sign of old age. 

Sir P. (in a passion). Cons, madam, will 
you never be tired of flinging my age in 
my face ? 

Lady T. Lud, Sir Peter, 'tis you that 
fling it in mine. How qften have you said 
to me (beating time) “when an old bachelor 

marries a young wife 

Sir P. And if I have, Lady Teazle, you 
needn’t repeat it after me. But you live 
only to plague me. And yet ’twas but six 
months ago you vowed never to cross me 
again. Yes, madam, six months ago, when 

I found you concealed behind a screen in 
Mr. Surface’s library, you promised that 
if I would forgive you your future con- 
duct should prove the sincerity of your 
repentance. I forgave you. Madam, and 
this is my reward ! 

Lady T. And am I to blame, Sir Peter, 
for your ill-humours ? Must I always be 
making concessions ? To please you, I have 
given up all routs and assemblies, attend 
no balls nor quadrilles, talk no scandal, 
never ogle nor flirt. I go no more to my 
Lady Sneerwbll’s, though I vow her's 
was a most delightful house to visit. Such 
fashion and elegance I Such wit! Such 
delicate malice ! 

Sir P. (fretfully). Just so, Madam ; that 
is what I complain of. AU the while you 
are longing to return to these follies. 
You are not happy when you are alone 
with me. 

Lady T. Great heavens, Sir Peter; you 
must hot ask for miracles. What woman 
of fashion is ever happy alone with her 
husband ? 

Sir P. There it is, Lady Teazle. You 
think only of fashion. And yet, when I 
married you 

i iMdy T. (yavming). Lud, Sir Pbiee, why 
; mil you be always returning to that pain- 
fnl subject ? 

Sir P. Vastly painful, no doubt, Madam, 

since it prevents you from marrying Mr. 
Surface, behind whose screen I found 
you. 

Lady T. (yawning more heartily). Mr. 
Surface ? But ’twas Charles you used to 
suspect. 

Sir P. (angrily.) And now ’tis Joseph. 
Zounds, Madam, is a man never to be 
allowed to change his mind ? (Raising his 
voice in fury) I say ’tis Joseph! Joseph!! 
Joseph!!! 

Enter JOSEPH SURFACE. Sir PETER and 
Lady Teazle are obviously discon- 
certed a this inopportune arrival, and 
say nothing. J OSEPH has greatly changed 
in appearance in the six months which 
have elapsed between the play and the 
sequel. Be has lost his sleekyiess and 
his air of conscious virtue, ayid looks 
like a careless, good-humoured man- 
about-town. 

Joseph (obviously enjoying their discom- 
fort). Sir Peter, your servant. Lady 
Teazle, your most obedient {hows mock- 
inghj). 

Sir P. (stiffly). To what, Mr. Surface, 
do we owe the honour of this visit ? 

Joseph (blandly, correcting him). Plea- 
sure, Sir Peter. 

Sir P. (testily). I said “ honour,” Sir. 
Joseph (easily). I came at the invitation 
of Sir Oliver, who is staying in your 
house. He desired to see me. 

Lady T. (viciously, to Sir P.). If this 
gentleman’s business is with Sir Oliver, 
perhaps he will explain why he has 
intruded in this room. 

Joseph (amused). With pleasure. My 
attention was arrested by the sound of 
voices raised in dispute. I heard my 
name mentioned loudly more than once, 
and, recognizing one of the voices as 
that of Lady Teazle (unth a low bow), I 
thought it better to interpose to defend 
my character at once. 

Lady T. (stamping her foot). Insolent ! 

Sir P. (chuckling). Ha, ha ! Very good, 
r faith, Mr. SURFACE, I could almost find 
it in my heart to forgive you for your 
injuries towards me when you talk like 
that. 

Joseph. Injuries, Sir Peter? T never 
did you an injury. That affair of the 
screen was the merest i^isunderstanding. 

I had no serious desire to capture the 
affections of Lady Teazle. On the con- 
trary, ’twould have been highly incon- 
venient for me. ’Twas your ward Maria 
that I wished to win. 

Lady T. Monster ! 

Joseph (continuing.) Unhappily, Lady 
Teazle mistook the nature of my atten- 
tions and I, knowing her temper (boiving to 
Lady T.), feared to undeceive her lest she 
should use her influence to prejudice me 
in the eyes of your ward. That, Sir Peter, 
is the true explanation of the situation in 
which you found Lady Teazle on that 
unlucky morniug. 

Lady T. (with suppressed fury). Pray, 

Sir Peter, do you propose to continue to 
permit this gentleman to speak of me in 
this way ? 

Sir P. Certainly, Madam. Everything 
that Mr. Surface has said seems to me 
to bear the stamp of truth. 

Lady T. Ah ! 

Joseph. So, you see. Sir Peter, you never 
had any real cause of jealousy towards me. 
My conduct was foolish, I admit, bub it 
was never criminal. 

SirP. Joseph, I believe you. Give me 
your hand. Six months ago I thought you 
guilty of the basest treachery towards me. 
But a year of marriage with Lady Teazle 
has convinced me that, in her relations 
with you as in her relations with me, it 
is always Lady Teazle who is in the 
wrong ! [They shake hands wamly. 

Lady T. I will not stay here to be ip- 
sulted in this manner. I will go straight 
to Lady Snebrwell's, and tear both your 
characters to tatters. 

[Exit in a violent passion. 

Sir P. Oons, what a fury ! But when an 
old bachelor marries a young wife 

Joseph. Come, come, Sir Peter, no senti- 
ments ! 

Sir P. What you say that ! My dear 
Joseph, this is indeed a reformation. 
Had it been Charles now, I should not 
have been surprised. 

Joseph. Egad, Sir Peter, in the matter 
of sentiments Charles, for a long time, 
had a most unfair advantage of me. For, 
having no character to lose he had no need 
of sentiments to support it. But now I 
have as little character as he, and we 
start fair. Now I am a free man ; I say 
w^hat I think, do what I please. Scandal 
has done its worst with me, and I no 
longer fear it. Whereas, when I had a 
character for morality to maintain, all 
my time was wasted in trying to live up 
to it. I had to conceal every trifling 
flirtation, and ^d finally wrapped myself 
in such a web of falsehood that when 
your hand tore away the veil, I give you 
my word, I was almost grateful. Depend 
upon it, Sir Peter, there ’s no possession 
in the world so troublesome to the owner 
as a good reputation. 

Sir P. (digging him in the ribs). Ah, 

J OSEPH, you 're a sad dog. But here comes 
your uncle, Sir Oliver. I’ll leave you 
with him. [Exit. 

Enter Sir Oliver, reading a sheaf of legal 
documents. 

SirO. (reading). Eighty, one hundred and 
twenty, two hundred and twenty, three 
hundred pounds ! Gad, the dog will ruin 
me. 

Joseph. Sir Oliver, your servant. 

Sir 0 . (looking up). Eh? Is that you. 
Nephew. Yes, I remember. I sent for 
you. 

Joseph. You are busy this morning, 
Uncle. I '11 wait upon you another day. 

Sin 0. No, no, Joseph. Stay, and hear 
what I have to tell you. I sent for you 
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to say that I had decided to patdoa your 
past misconduct and restore you to favour. 
Six months of Chaeles’S society have 
convinced me of the folly of adopting a 
reprobate. . 

Joseph, I thought they would, Uncle. 

Sir 0. Your brother's extravagances 
pass all bounds. Here are four writs 
which were served upon him but yester- 
day. And the fellow has the assurance 
to send them on to me. {Joseph laughs 
heartily,) Zounds, Hephew, don^t stand 
chuckling there. And his character has 
not reformed one whit, in spite of his pro- 
mises. His flirtations with my Lady 
Snebrwell and others are so excessive 
that Maria has quite thrown him over, 
and the engagement is broken off. Add 
to this that I have paid his debts three 
times, only to filnd him contracting fresh 
liabilities, and you may judge that my 
patience is exhausted. 

Joseph. But these are old stories. 
Uncle. You knew that Charles was 
vicious and extravagant when you made 
him your heir. He has done nothing fresh 
to offend you. 

Sir O, On the contrary. He has done 
something which has hurt me deeply. 

Joseph, How absurd of him, Uncle, 
when he knows that he is dependent 
wholly on your bounty ! 

Sir 0. Wait till you have heard the 


whole story. A week ago your brother 
came to me for money to meet some 
gambling debt. I refused him. Where- 
upon, he returned to his house, had in 
an auctioneer and sold everything that 
it contained. 

Joseph {much amused). And did you 
play little Premium a second time. 
Uncle? 

Sir 0, {testily). Certainly not. Sir. On 
this occasion I left the rogue to settle 
matters for himself. 

Joseph. But I see no great harm in this. 
Why should not CHARLES sell his furni- 
ture? 

Sir 0. {angHly). Deuce take his furni- 
ture. He sold my picture ! 

Joseph. What, “the ill-looking little 
fellow over the settee ' ' ? 

SirO, Yes. 

Joseph. Ha! ha! ha! Delicious! Sold 
his Uncle's portrait! Gad, I like his 
spirit. 

Sir 0. You seem vastly entertained, 
Nephew ! 

Joseph. I confess the humour of the 
situation appeals to me. 

Sir 0. Happily for you I am less easily 
amused. No, no ; Charles is a heartless 
scoundrel, and I 'll disown him. 

Joseph. No, no. Uncle. He ^s no worse 
than other young men. 

Sir 0. But he sold my picture ! 


Joseph. He was pressed for money. 

Sir 0. {exasperated). But he sold my 
picture ! ! < 

Joseph. He meant no harm, 1^11 be 
bound. 

Sir 0. {still more enraged). But he sold 
my picture ! ! ! 

[Enter Sir Peter hurriedly^ looMng pale 
and disordered. 

Joseph. My dear Sir Peter, you are ill ! 
You have had bad news ? 

Sir 0. Sir PBTER, old friend, what is it ? 

Sir T. {gasping). Lady Teazle—^ — 

[Stops, choked with passion. 

Sir 0. Not dead ? 

Sir P. Dead ! Hell and furies ! if it were 
only that ! No ; run away with your pro- 
fligate Nephew Charles ! 

Joseph. Impossible! 

Sir 0. Is this certain ? 

Sir P. Aye. Rowley saw them driving 
together in a postchaise towards Richmond, 
not ten minutes ago. 

Sir 0. Then I disown him. JOSEPH^ you 
are my heir. But see that you behave 
yourself or I’ll disinherit you, too, and 
leave my money to a missionary society. 

[Curtain. 

Q. Why does the pantomime at the 
Hippodrome remind one of a cricket- 
ground at Cambridge ? 

A. Because it is Parker's piece. 
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A BALLADE OF DREADFUL DISEASES. 

Though the season of Christmas hy right should be gay, 
Yet the outlook is certainly .black, 

For most dreadful diseases will come in our way. 

Though the crackers may merrily crack. 

Though we claim happy days by consuming a stack 
Of mince-pies — ^and we all of us try — ’tis 
Quite certain that few will avoid the attack 
Of some malady ending in ** — ^itis.’’ 

Just to take an occurrence of every day, 

Which the wet weather brings in its track, 

A sore throat, with a rather bad cough, let us say, 

Of the kind that professes to ^‘hack’’ — 

Well, the owner is cheerfully placed on the rack. 

For his doctor, ignoring his fright, is 
Afraid he ’ll be thought an incompetent quack 
If he doesn’t say “ Bad laryngitis ! ” 

To this proposition, then, none can saymay, 

Of strange maladies there is no lack, 

And alcoholitis, the prophets all say, 

Will be prevalent during the “ vac.” 

For hundreds of people possessing the knack — 

I ’m not quite prepared to say why ’tis — 

Love to talk by the yard, with a medical smack. 

Of their own or their friends somethingitis ! 

Envoi. 

Boys, at Christmas take only a moderate “ whack,” 

For the horrible truth which I write is 
That you can’t have an old-fashioned bilious attack — 
You ’ll be laid up with plumpuddingitis ! 


Wm CBOTURY GREETINGS. 

There is reason to believe that some of the IVIinisters, un- 
willing that Lord Lansdownb’s French, so frequently men- 
tioned, should seem to be the only linguistic achievement of 
the Cabinet, have written the following letters. 

The Lord Pnvy Seal to Count Billow, Berlin. 

Geehrtesxeb Freund, — Mein junger Freund Lansdowne 
schnitt uns alle hinaus mit seinem Franzosisch. Es ist wun- 
derbarl Wennjemand fragt warum er Foreign Secretary ist, 
antworte ich immer, *^Weil er Franzosisch so erstaunlich, so 
meisterhaft, so prachtvoll spricht und schreibt.” Viele Leute 
denken dass es nicht genug ist, und sie sagen es sind Kellner 
und Priseure welche zwei Sprachen sprechen. Sehr dumm, 
nicht wahr? 

Sie wissen dass die meisten Minister meine Sohne, Neffen, 
imd so weiter, sind. Die Familie Cecil unglucklicherweise 
spricht nicht Franzosisch wie Lansdowne, So muss er Foreign 
Secretary sein. Er ist nicht ein Cecil, aber er ist vielleicht 
ein connection. Wir sind alle connections. Und.er spricht 
und schreibt Franzosisch wie ein Engel. 

Ich flnde es so kolossal wunderschdn, dass ich die Grammatik 
von Ollendorff gekauft, gelesen, und gelernt habe, urn Leutsch 
eben so gut zu schreiben. 

Jetzt war ich im Begriff Ihnen meine herzliche Gluckwmnsche 
fiir das neues Jahrhundert zu schieken, aber ich erinnere mich 
dass der Kaiser immer so previous ist, dass es in Deutschland 
ein Jahr zu friih begann. Also sage ich nur Auf Wiedersehen. 
Geben Sie meine Liebe zu dem Kaiser. Ihr ergebenster 
^ Salisbury. 

From the First Lord of the Treasurij to Seuor Scicjasta, Madrid. 

Muy Senor Mio,— Mi amigo Lansdowne puede escribir frances 
Yo want ,to escribir espanol. Muy difficult. Yo don’t Hke 
t^uble. But must do something to check Lansdowne’s superior 
; airs. Mi tio Salisbury pensa no end of Lansdowne, and 


his precious French. Spanish is useful now to translate 
“guerrillas,” which even the Times, in a leading article, seems 
to think means men, as though we called the Boers “ campaigns,” 
or “ raids.” I know it ought to be “guerrilleros,” porque yo 
aprendo espanol. Yo amo Espana, porque cl rey es uno child, 
como yo. Yo dije en el House of Commons, “ T am a child in 
these matters.” Alfonzo y yo, nosotros both of us are children. 
Optiinos deseos por el nuevo siglo. Can’t exactly remember 
how they finish a letter in Spanish, but they put a lot of capital 
letters, so here goes. A. B. C. D. E. F. 

Arturo Diego Balfour. 

From the Colonial Secretary to Sig}ior Sardcco, Rome. 

Illustrissimo Signor,— Quando Salisbury facevatale un fuss 
circa il francese di Lansdowne— ed io credo che non e cosi 
mirabile dope tutto ; molte persone parlano francese, io anche 
— ^io andava a Napoli a studiare italiano. E insupportabile 
avere Lansdowne con tale arie, e sempre mettendo sopra tale i 
un* lotto di lato, perche parla francese. Adesso io parlo italiano, 
e Lansdowne e nowhere, e in nessun luogo, semplicemente 
bowled over, suona secondo violino, e prende una sedia di dietro. 

Ebbene, io voglio mandare miei migliori augurii per il nuovo 
secolo, ed io ho I’onore essere vostro ubbidiente servente, 

Giuseppe Chamberlain. 

H. D. B. 


SHAFTO SECUNDUS. 

(From Brown Minor to Thompson Minor.) 

Dear Tommy, — say, Ive bin out hunting ! I bet you ha vent. 
Its a jolly site better than pantermines and partys and orl that 
rot. ^ It is a rag, by Gove I My Arnt at Oakley that I was 
staying with, witch my Guvner sed was a fine hunting senter 
Oakley I mean, not my Arnt — has 2 littel gray ponys she 
drives in a shase so I sed to the grume look here the old gal 
issent driving to-day and the ponys must be eksersized well if 
youle let me eksersize wun He give you harf a crown I had 
wun left out of my Maters Christmas tip Ho sed Yes and Spose 
the Mrs found out — what ho ! I sed wot rot, sheel never find 
out and ittle be an orfle rag, well be saddelled it and I rode to 
the meat 4 miles orf and saw 2 fellers in red cotes swaring at 
the hounds and making shots at them with tharc wlps and 
saying Arhar there ! leaf it, will you ! and a lot of rot like that 
so I undid the throng of my wip at leest it used to be the 
guvnor’s till I bagged it — and made a hughe wak at a hound 
and missd it and hit another feller in the eye he swore and 
calld me a littel retch I almost yeld larfing. Then I went 
farther off and erakd my wip again but caught my car a reglar 
stinger oh its beasely wen you do that. "Well pressintly hounds 
went into a wood and soon a focks came out at leest I thought 
it was a focks and hollerd tally ho. I dunno what it means but 
it ’s the rite thing to do. But it wasent a focks but a hair and 
all the peeple sniggered witch is rarther beasely for a feller. 
Soon they found and away we went. I kept up orfly well 
^you shood have herd the pony grunt ! I got first into a narrow 
path through a wood and they tride to pass me and coodont 
I jest turnd round and cocked a snook at them they were 
wild I tell you. Then we got to a feeld and they orl passd mo 
and soon after the pony stopt — and he toodent go on again ! 
He pufed and. garpsed and I got off and wundered wot was the 
matter. I spose he wassent used to hunting, it took 3 hours 
to get him homo My arnt sed whered I bin? and I sed Ide 
bin bikesling— and wen she drove the pony next day the littel 
beggar wanted to lie down she arsked the grume why he was so 
‘tyred and he sed he thought it was .sickenin for measells he is 
a liar that chap. No more news from 

Your own petickuler chum "Wobbles. 
F’S, ^The grume has just tpld me the ponys wurse and heel 
split ^the grume, not the pony — if I dont give him anuthcr harf 
crown, this is rarther beasely aint it ? 
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country gentlemen devoted to the chase ? Has he not lived for 
COUVEESATEOITAI HINTS TO YOUNG EIDERS. sport from his earliest years, spending a great part of his 1 
Chapter III. boyhood in the mild and magnificent eyes of masters, of hunts- 

men and of "whips ? Hear him, then, as he converses. 

(0/ Scent — Of Adolphus W interside, Itis dress, deportment, and Adolphus. Good morning, Miss Mirabel. Hipping day 
conversation — Eis opinion of imagination and poets.) ^ 

We will now put aside the reminiscences of childhood, and Miss M. Yes, quite lovely. I do so hope we shall get a 
in imagination we will take horse on a fine hunting day (and run. We’ve only pottered about from covert i to covert 
as balmy as May), and make our way to the meet of the hounds, the last three times I 've been out, and never managed to get 
The sun is shining, a clear sun, striking jewels of light from the away. 

damp earth and the trees. There is refreshment in the air, Adolphus. Well, we ’re bound to find in Hollytree Wood, 
though the month is December, and Nature looks as if she had Never drew it yet without finding at least one fox ; and as 
taken a hearty shower-bath and forgotten to dry herself. As ho ’ll probably make for Whitethorns shall have a jolly 


we near the trysting place our 
party increases, and cheery 
good -days are exchanged by 
the cavalcade. What is the 
chief topic? Why, of course, 
it is SCENT — not the en- 
trancing essences supplied by 
the most eminent of our per- 
fumers, • but, the elusive, 
baffling, unaccountable, subtle 
quality that makes or mars 
the succ^s of a hunting day. 
Who is there that really knows 
anj^hing about it? Who can 
say, without fear of finding 
himself fiatly contradicted by 
the event, that, in certain con- 
ditions of weather the scent 
will or will not b,e good? Eor 
hundreds of years 'men have 
)been hunting in dry weather, 
in wet weather, i^ warm 
Weather, in cold weather, 
when the fields are deep with 
.moisture, and even when snow 
is pn the ground (one of the 
most gloribus' runs I remember 
“was OjVer, snow), and,* yet no one 
has been 'able to settle a for- 
inula,^ or even a, series of for- 
mulae, which, shall enable a man 
I to foretell what the scent will 
be like when he takes the field. 






„ grass country with good clean 

a jumping. Oh! yes, we shall get 

a run right enough — if the 

Miss M. Ah, of jeourse; but 
isn’t there sure to be][seent on 

Adolphus. Ton my honour, 
Miss Mirabel, you’d better 
ask me another, for] I can’t 
tell you. I remember days 
exactly like this, when a ton I 
of aniseed spread out',' in front 
of their noses wouldn’t have 
made the hounds give a sniff. 
You can’t tell, that ’s a fact. 
Scent ’s one of those jolly 
mysterious things, like the 
what - you - may - call - ’ em cal- 
culus, or the maps with that 
old chap Mercator’s projec- 
tion. Lots of fellows talk 
about it, but jolly few under 
stand it. I don’t for one. 

Miss M. Oh, don't say that, 
Mr. 'WlNTBRsmE. "Why, I’ve 
been brought up to believe you 
know everything about hunt- 
ing. You really mustn’t dis- 
turb that belief. It’s a sort 
of religion with me. 

• Adolphus {pleased hut semi-^ 
suspicious). Now you ’re get- 
GBNTLEMAN WANTS TO SEE TER ON ^ chap, MisS MiRABEL 


every. DomMk. “There’s a gbntlemait wants to see tee on ting at a olmp, Miss Mirabel 
year in the Field, in Baily’s bttsiness.” • ■ ■ _ puiw my leg. don’t vou 

Magazine, and in the Bodmin- Master. “'Well, ask him to take a chair.” know - ^ ^ 

ton, devoted to, this subject. Domestic. “He’s takins ’em all, and the table too. He m,-,* m t iw. 

and -can anyone, with all rel rdenitore shot ! ” T \ ^ \ 

A ' WINTERSIDE, I’ve learnt my 

spec^, for the^ erudite and gallant authors say that, after manners far too well even 'to dream of doing such a thing. It 
re«^ them,, his. Ignorance on this engrossing matter is one wouldn’t be at all ladylike. Besides, you know, ‘who dares 

whit le^, jEtensive a,nd peculiar ?. There is the fascination of Adoipiiiis’ boot displace must meet ’ You know, the rest. 

It. Nobody toiows, and, therefore, as to this point, at, any Adolphus. 'Pon honour I don’t. Miss Mirabbl. I never was 


— pulling my leg, don’t you 
know-; — 

Miss M. I assure you, Mr. 
WINTERSIDE, I ’ve learnt my 


rate, it is no, vain boast to say that in the hunting field all men one of your reading and poetry Johnnies. But I ’m dead certain. 

' ■ A ^ poets could tell you a thing about scent. 

. s ® ^ ^ yo^ Ado^hus Wxnxbrside, one of Miss M. I 'm notsosure about that. Poets have imagination, 

the pndes of our hunt, and note what he, the brilliant, the cock- you see, and that goes a long way. • 

Adolphus. Idaresayitdoes,but(trf«mphan%).houndshaven’t 
oWrlf IS trotting by his side. But first got any of that article about ’em, and tW couldn't follow an 
a^^m^ ^ imagination scent for nuts or toffee. So there we are again. 

shL^Ss 'Wintbesidh, you !re too brutally practical 

M^^ui afflfof Ms thogle^of for anything. But then, I suppose we ought to reLmber, as 

^ OVBRTHWAUB said at the Primrose Le^e meeting, that it 

foS\^?^ ® Its unostentatious little gold is practical men who have made England what she L 

iiroliiVTOmd hSd^ot "Z’ Si r Adolphus. Yes, thank Heaven ; we aren’t aU of us long-haired 

SW- SdSSfi.ri .This man, yon poets or talking feUows, or Johnnies of that sort. 

theVirteesof a cast, for Xs he™o“tme\r^Lj*S°o^ entd.*^®'®’ having been reached, the conversation 
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Thus well mariaadecl 
And briny, they’re aided 
To keep the right side of their family 
vaults. 

This vision romantic 
Comes o’er the Atlantic 
"Where feats are gigantic, | 

And freaks are colossal and yarns pretty I 
tall ; 

xVs I don’t wish to rival 
Old Parr in survival, 

This pork-cure cum grano I ’ll take after 
all. A. A. S. 










3 ^ 
m 
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PAY! PAY! PAY!” 


Mr, Punch, “ Don’t forget, John, that those who shout loud must pay in 

PROPORTION. You HAVE DONE WELL — DON’T STOP TILL YOU DO BETTER.” 

[H.E.H. the Princess of Wales appeals for further subscriptions to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Pamilies Association. “I earnestly appeal for help to enable us to keep these homes (soldiers’ and 
sailors’) together until the bread-winners return.”] 


CUM GRANO SALIS. 

(A Cure for the Neio Century.) 

[According to the Daily Mail of Deo. 27, Pro- 
fessor Loeb and Dr, Lingle, Physiologists at the 
University of Chicago, have discovered that com- 
mon salt preserves the human organisation in life 
as it does pork in packing-houses. They assert 
that salt not only keeps the heart in action, but 
may cause it to beat again after pulsation has 
ceased. Aa a result of sensational newspaper re- 
ports, the new salt treatment threatens to become 
a craze all over the country.] 

’Cute Loeb and Lingle 
(W hat odd names to mingle I ) 

Have made our ears tingle 
With news that they’ve found the Elixir 
of Life I 


Yes, Lingle and Loeb 
Say there ’s to be no ebb 
Of bodily force where their treatment is rife. 

The despair of the sages, 

The riddle of ages 
To-day in the pages 

Of half-penny papers is solved in a trice : 
“ With chloride of sodium 
The tedium and odium 
Of Age you’ll postpone,” is their latest 
^dviee I 

Like sea-cooks or skippers, 

' They say, turn your “ nippers ” 
And small-fry to kippers, 

And then little “pickles” will grow up 
“ old salts ! 


TWLFTH NIGHT. 

Oh, day that is old as the ages. 

Whose standing is that of the hills, 
Initial of so many pages. 

And herald of so many ills ! 

Your garners are stored with profusion, 
Of secrets I spoke in your ear, 
Resolves that were put to confusion, 
Before we had quartered the year. 

No longer I make a profession 
Of what my intentions may be, 

No more penitential confession 
Can. e’er be extracted from me. 

I shall probably make a selection 
Of follies, in which will appear 
Not a few that made up my collection 
Which noted the outgoing year. 

No — ^no thing shall mark with distinction, 
The day which the almanack claims, 
As the sign of the total extinction 
Of a century given to flames. 

Resolve and reform I I am weary 
Of such — they have cost me so dear, 
And everything’s faded and dreary, 
And nothing is new but the year ! 


THE MAGIC WORD. 

“Speak not of love,” she cried, and then 
As if too coldly she had spoken, 

She smiled bewitchingly again — 

Which I took for a lover’s token. 

Speak not of love ! I sighed ; and she 
My gentle suspiration noting, 

Grew sad in sympathy to see I 

A lover so forlorn and doting. 

Speak not of love ! Oh, punishment 
Condign ! I pleaded hard for mercy, 

But firm of will, of fixed intent, 

She softly murmured : “ No, no, Percy, 

“ Speak not of love — oh, lay not bare 
Your treasury of sighs unduly ; 

Not cold am I, or hard, I swear^ 

, But, oh—I cannot listen, truly. 

‘ ‘ Speak not of love— no magic ’s in 
The word— no charm ; so please leave off. 

If my affection you would win, 

Why — speak unceasingly of— Golf ! ” 


The Right sort oe Beer for the 
Twentieth Century, — Double X. 


VOL. cxx. 
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’VABSITT 7EESES. 

OXFORD ObE'Si 
I. 

Wren the shig'a-heds are doling®® 

If I 'm not myself reposing 
1 an infinite contempt for those that are*-* 

Sweet to steal by Magdalen tower 
At the nnaccnstomed hour 
When the rosy*fingered dawn is on the Cher.* 

When my tutor fond supposes * 

I am writing Latin proses 
Or intent upon my studies for the Bar,' 

I resist the bland seductions 
Of tutorial instructions, 

And I paddle my Canad§l? up the Cher. 

Sweet to dream of the existence — 

At a comfortable distance — 

Of his lectures ; sweet to kindle a cigar, 

And to dally with Fendennis, 

Or perhaps the Stones oj Venice, 

As I float upon the bosom of the Cher. 

Strange to wonder what temptations 
Men can find in Moderations. 

What 's a First ? Would any place it on a par 
With this dolce far niente 
When one’s special sweet-and-twenty 
Is enshrined in one’s Canader on the Cher ? 

As for ’Varsities, cui honof 
For the dons’ and tutors’ ? Oh, no ! 

For the scouts’ ? Perhaps. But I would rather far 
Think the object of a college 
Was to cultivate a knowledge 
Of the subtle fascinations of the Cher. 

^ The Cherwell is a sluggish tributary of the Thames much frequented by 
wasters, who prefer its “ cultivated leisure ” to the gratuitous exertion ” of 
the Isis. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF GENERAL COLVILE. 

F.-M. Punch having at heart the true interests of the Army^ 
based as they largely are upon justice to officers and men, has 
been looking into the ease of General Sir Henry' Colvile. 
Avoiding controv-ersy, sticking closely to facts, as is the 
F,-M.’s manner, it may be briefly stated : 

On the 20th of May, General Colvile, in command of a 
division of the Army in South Africa, was ordered by Lord 
Roberts to march to Heilbron, reaching that point on the 29th. 
Fighting his way through Lindley he, when half-way between 
that place and his destination, received a message from Colonel 
Spragge, ill command of 500 Yeomanry, asking for help. General 
Colvile had his orders to be in Heilbron on a particular day. 
He had reason to believe his march was part of a concerted 
movement, which would be baulked if he did not turn up on 
the appointed date. Rightly cA? wrongly, he continued his 
march, and the Yeomanry, overpowered by numbers, surren- 
dered to the Boers. The circumstances of the case being 
considered by the Army Board of the War Office, General 
CoLVTLE w^ permitted to resume his command at Gibraltar. 

Up to this point it is all plain marching. Now we turn into 
Queer Street. In accordance with instructions from the War 
Office, General Colvile on the 1st of October resumed his com- 
mand at Gibraltar. On the 21st of December there reached 
him a sort of Christmas card from Sir Evelyn Wood, informing 
him that Mr. Brodrick — ^who, in the meantime, had succeeded 
Lord Lansdownb at the War Office — ^held him responsible for the 
Lindley affair, and dismissed him’from his command. 


What F.-M. Punch wants to know is what happened between 
1st of October and 21st of December to compel this reversal of ’ 
decision taken by Lord Lansdowne, acting upon the finding of the 
Army Board ? Had fresh evidence been brought to light ? If so, 
was it communicated to the accused, and opportunity afforded 
him of rebutting it ? General COLViLE, in his published state- 
ment, says no such opportunity was offered to him. 

A telegram from Capetown states that, subsequent to the War 
Office enquiry, Colonel Spragge submitted to the authorities a 
telegram which reached him on the 23rd of May. It was dated 
from Lindley, and purported to be from General Colvile^ urging 
him to hurry up to his meil to Lindley as fast as possible. If 
this telegram were genuine and General Colvile, having sum- 
moned the Yeomanry to strengthen his command, had left 
them in the lurch, he deserves the professional ruin with which 
he is threatened. But there is a little fact that upsets this 
argument. Colonel Spragge received the Lindley telegram on 
the 23rd of May, and General COLVILB did not reach Lindley 
till the 26th. The slim Boer may be able to explain this 
mystery. Certainly General COLvriE did not send the tele- 
gram ; had not, indeed, heard of Colonel Spragge till, on the 
morning of the 28th, he received his appeal for help. 

These are the uncontested facts. F.-M. Punch makes no re- 
mark upon them beyond the obvious one, that for the honour 
of the Army and the credit of the War Office the matter cannot 
be allowed to rest where the Secretary of State’s dismissal 
of General Colvile leaves it. 



A PETTY FOOGER. 

(By a Mmmthro 2 oist,) 

Some of ns like the sunshine, some of us like the rain, 

Some of us love the moonlight, some of us love the main ; 

These are fancies that our brain-wheels set ever and ayo agog, 
But consistently and perfectly give me a London fog I 
’Twas meant for a fellow morose, with a visage grim and dour 
And a voice acidulated as an unripe lemon’s sour, 

With a rind that can match its denseness in the thickness of 
Never-bo, 

And a kind of a lost intenseness in the Kingdom of Never-see. 
What matters to me the howling of the destitute drunken dog 
Who has lost his -way in the noisome spray that distils this 
London fog ; 

His yells are to me the sweeter because [ am loft alone, 

And the castaway cannot venture to dispute with me my bone ; 
I rejoice when Londoners flounder in a sort of Serbonian bog. 

1 ’m a brute and beast inhuman, but I do love a London fog 1 



Sir John Aird, Bart. — The New Century has commenced well 
with the bestowal of a Baronetcy upon the Member for Padding- 
ton. There are few busier or better men in the land than John 
Aird. Amongst the important- public works he has carried out 
at home and abroad, his hustling of old Father Nile, compelling 
him to evenly distribute his favours over thirsty Egypt, will, 
when completed, rank highest. But he always had a winning 
way with water, as is shown by the Staines Reservoir, and the 
new Docks at Southampton. We ought to have Aird of this 
recognition before.^^But it ’s never too late to be a Baronet. 




THE DOMESTIC DODO. 


(1 dialogue oj to-day,) 

‘‘Oh, I dare not listen. I must not.” 
The young girl rose, and went softly to- 
wards the window. 

“Then you have no — hope to give 
me?” he said, bending oyer the chintz 
cover of the sofa. 

Clarice Confiture east a look full of 
pity on the young man. 

“You must not think I have not seen 
your— love. You must not believe me in- 
different ” 

“Ah!” 

“But . . . we can never be married.” 

The man groaned. “I was a fool to 
suppose it could be otherwise,” he said. 

The girl did not answer. 

“ Some other man — luckier than I ” 

“No, nb. Do not say that,” she half 
pleaded. “ I love no other.” 

“ And yet you will not marry me ? ” 

The girl shook her head. “ Oh, if it 
were possible ! ” 

“Is it anything I have said or done? 
Do not let some passing whim, some aery 
fancy keep us apart when a moment’s 
explanation ” 


“ It is not that.” 

The man pondered. “ I have often 
spoken of a flat near the Park, of a light 
dog-cart Avith yellow wheels — and— and 

of a Ereneh bull-dog ” 

“ I should love thorn 4,11— all ! ” 

“ Did I exaggerate in any degree the 
felicity of conjugal life ? ” 

“ No, no. But ” the girl shuddered. 

“ My reputation ? ” urged the man. 
“Beyond reproach. I know — I know. 
Oh, if I only had the courage. I ought 
to be very haijpy — to feel the luckiest 
girl on earth. The love of a good 
man, the life of ease and contentment 
— everything a girl could wish for — ex- 
cept ” 

“ Except ” 

“A Servant. Now you see what you 
are asking me. Love, wealth, luxury ; 
what are all these to the awful horrors 
of beginning life together in a town-flat 
without a servant ? ” | 

“ But surely ” began he. 

“ Like the Dodo,” interrupted Miss 
Confiture,” the domestic servant is ex- 
tinct.” 

The man bowed his head in token of 
submission, and went out. 


TO THE SUN. 

The day I looked upon your face 
(Ah me ! the years have passed away !) 
Will hold memorial pride of place 
Until my bones are turned to clay. 

I loved you then, I love you now, 

And, hopeless as that love must be, 

I cannot manage anyhow 
To break the spell that 's over me. 


I love the talcs men put about 
Of how you shone Avhen Spring had 
come. 

And though I’ve learnt their words to 
doubt, 

I would not that they had been dumb. 
For though a lover lose his quest, 

He loves to dwell on every grace 
(And hear them by the world confessed) 
That charmed him in his lady’s face. 


No mad proposal dare I make. 

No wild request that you should shine 
Upon my life. I sadly take 
The hopeless lover’s lot as mine. 

But ah, I pray on bended knee, 

One instant from your pride desist. 
Unveil your f^ce for me to see, 

That I may know you still exist. 
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The OisAnk Fiee. 

By Major 'VT. P. Drury. 

A ZIG-ZAG of steel-blue fire licked out from tbe inky cloud 
above Yes Tor, and Mr. Pagett and I involuntarily withdrew 
from tbe red-curtained lattice wlienee ‘sve had been watching 
the storm’s approach. 

“ A flash o" lightnin’,” he began, alwa^’s ’minds me ” 

It was the formula with which my host, the ex-Private of 
Marines, invariably began the narration of his very moving 
experiences by flood and field, though in this instance its con- 
clusion was lost in the thunderclap which shook the “Coach 
and Horses” to its ancient granite foundations. As the 
muttering echoes died among the Dartmoor gorges I called to 
mind the tattered Pilgrim's Progress on the best parlour table, 
the green and yellow lizard on the sunlit garden wall, the 
village doctor at Ms surgery door, and a dozen unconsidered 
trifles which had furnished a great artist with material for his 
finest masterpieces. Thrusting my tobacco pouch into the 
artist’s hands, I drew a couple of high-backed chairs before the 
fire, and — ^with reference to certain arrangements upon the 
table — ^requested him to say “ when.” 

He said it on the instant, and before the golden fluid in the 
lower half of the tumbler had grown appreciably paler. Then, 
having assured himself that the blessed miller, as he expressed it, 
had not been drowned, he plunged with military directness into 
the strange narrative which it is my privilege to make public. 

“ It so ’appened,” he began, “that on a certain red ’ot night 
about ’alf a dozen years back I w’as employed by Her Majesty on 
’ighly responsible and very ’arassin’ dooty at a spot some ten 
thousand miles south-east o’ Plymouth Sound. The spot was 
the ’arbour of Batavia, in the great Dutch island o’ Java : and 
the dooty— which -was that of cabin-door sentry aboard the 
second-class cruiser Doo/c o’ Yorlc — was ’arassin’ by reason o’ 
the heat, and more than usually responsible on account of the 
Dutch adm’ral dinin’ that evenin’ with our skipper. Ever 
since I first saw Queen Willyminor’s pretty face on a ha’penny 
box o’ matches I ’ve always thought that, next to bein’ a British 
Marine, I ’d like to be a Dutch one : and it pleased me to think 
that one of her adm’rals was, in a manner o’ speakin’, eatin’ 
his dinner under the charge of Private Pagett.” 

My gallant host glanced sentimentally at a coloured print of 
the young Queen of Holland which, in company with one of his 
lawful sovereign, adorned the overmantel of the best parlour. 
But a buxom lady in the bar happening at that moment to glance 
through the glass partition in our direction, he hastily shifted 
his gaze to the fire and continued the story, 

“Although the conversation at the dinner -table was in 
English, for the first hour or so I could pick up nothing worth 
repeatin’ oii the lower deck. In spite o’ the champagne wine 
they were strikin’ down by the quart, the talk was as ’eavy to 
listen to as the Times noospaper is to read. But no sooner ’ad 
the Dutch adm’ral got a cigar between his teeth than he began 
to grow confidential, and after a bit he told our skipper a piece 
o’ noos that I ’ll lay to it he ’d ’ave given a year’s sea wages in 
the mornin’ to recall. As for me, I knocked off that ridic’lous 
fai'ce of walkin’ my post in a soldierlike manner, and stood 
stric’ly at ease as near the open cabin door as possible, in order 
that when I was relieved my messmates might ’ave the benefit 
o’ the noos as well. 

“^Latitood nine, thirteen south,’ the adm’ral was sayin’, 
‘aiKl longitood one ’undred ai/ four east. It was rebortecl to 
me this morgen by the captain of a — how say you tramp. 
Pour ’undred miles sou’-west of Stinda Straits he was when he 
passed the islant. Yet no islant at all, iny frient, is shown in 
that bart o’ the ocean on your Adm’ralty jarts ! ’ 

“‘I’ll hack our Adm’ralty charts, all the same,’ says the 
skipper, ’iiffylike, ‘ against the diseased imagination of a tipsy- 


maniac master of a tramp ! I don’t believe in that there 
island,’ he says, ‘ no more than I believe in the man in the moon.’ 

“ ‘Noverthemore,’ says the Dutchman, risin’ w’ith onsteady 
dignity from -the table, ‘ to-morrow I go to annegs it in the 
name o’ ‘WiLLYmNOR, by the grace of God Queen o’ the Nether- 
lands.’ 

“‘I w’ish Her Majesty joy of lier noo possession,’ says our 
skipper sarcaustieally, bowin’ his guest up the after ladder. 

‘ By the way, what did you say its position wms on the chart ? ’ 

“‘My *dear frient,’ says the adm’ral, steppin’ into his 
barge, ‘wdiat can it madder, since it only exists in the de- 
ceased imagination of a dibsymaniae ? ’ At which the skipper 
swore very softly to hisself . 

“A few minutes after returnin’ to his cabin, ’owever, he 
rang the bell. 

“ ‘ Sir ? ’ says I,’ answerin’ it. 

“ ‘Take these orders,’ says he, ‘ to the first looteiiaut and 
chief engineer ; ’ and with that he turns in. 

“ Then there was more soft swearin’ — from the wardroom 
an’ lower-deck messes this time. For the orders to the first 
lootenant were to unmoor and be ready for sea by day-light, 
while the chief engineer was to ’ave steam for ten knots by 
the same hour. Which meant that at least two-thirds o’ the 
ship’s comp’ny ’ad to put off their Toosday night’s rest till 
the followin’ Sunday afternoon. 

“Under the mistaken impression that we weTe ’omeward 
bound, the band o’ the Dutch flagship played us out of ’arbour 
next mornin’ to the toon of ‘ Beautiful Isle o’ the Sea.' But 
it was a younger isle than old England we were bound for ; 
and, as soon as we ’ad crawled out o’ sight, instead of keepin’ 
on our coiu'se for Signapdre the ’elm was jammed ’ard a-star- 
board, the in jin-room telegraph set at ‘full speed ahead,’ and 
in a few hours we were ]*acin’ at ton an’ a quarter knots 
through the Straits o’ Sunda towards the Indian Ocean. When 
Tve reached the open, the skipper put the ship on a sou’- 
westerly course, and— sent for me.” 

“ For youV ” 

“Not for the First Lord o’ the Adni’ralty,” explained Mr. 
PAGETT’ wearily, “ but for me. ‘ You ’ad the first watch on the 
cabin door last night? ’ says the skipper. ‘ I ’ad,’ says I. ‘ I 
misremember,’ he says, lookin’ me ’ard in the face, ‘thoexao’ 
longitood and latitood o’ that there island.’ ‘Nine, thirteen 
south,’ says I, ‘by on© ’undred and four east.’ ‘ ’Ow do you 
know? ’ he asks. ‘ I wrote it down on the afb-deck paintwork,’ 
Isays, ‘ with my trigger finger,’ I says, ‘dipped in some corfy 
your stooard was carryin’ into the cabin at the time.’ ‘ Then 
you’ll probably get fourteen days from the first lootenant,’ 
he says, for spoilin* his paint, and fourteen more from me for 
listenin’ to international conf’rences. Now you can go.’ 

. “But when in the dawn two days afterwards the island lay 
right athwart our course, the skipper sends for me on the fore 
bridge and gives me the lance stripe instead. It was after- 
wards took from me, you may recollec’, for lettin’ the jib sheet 
jam when Lootenant Pringle was sailin’ that there train across 
the Isthmus o’ Paria in Venezuela. 

“Now, if the- Dutch adm’ral ’ad seen that forsaken island, 
maybe he wouldn’t ’ave talked so big about annexin’ it for 
Queen Willyminor, God bless her ! It wtis no so)‘t of present 
for a lady — ^let alone a Queen, bein’ nothin’ but a flat, Irreg'lar 
patch of rock an’ shingle about ’alf a mile long, and lookin’ 
like an inkstain in the middle of a blue silk tablecloth/” 

“ T suppose you went back again,” I hazarded, seeing that ho 
paused. 

“If you suppose the ship and everybody in her bub the 
Marines,” rejoined Mr. Pagett moodily, “you suppose right. 
In order to make the Dutch adm’ral swear on his arrival, the 
skipper caused the entire detachment, from me an’ Lootenant 
Jannaway downi to the drummer, to parade in our best scarlet 
toonics, and then landed us as a ‘ garrison of occupation.’ W^e 
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THE BENEVOLENT CODFISH. . 

Newfoundlarid Talhmg Cod {addressing the tvco fisTisr-girls France and Magland), “Look hirIj mt deae,s, do discuss me in a 
PEIENDLT WAY. It WODLD OIVE MB SUCH PLEASTJEB TO BE THE MEANS OF BRINOINO YOD BOTH TOGETHER I ** 

Ati iinderstan,diiig is necessary. Tlie wLole question is to find a quid pro quo wliicli would fuUy compensate France l)oth for the material value of 
her rights and for the moral value of so friendly a concession/^— “Xi? Temps^* quoted by ‘‘ The Times January 1, 1901. 
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took 'With us a large mining marquee for the men, a couple o’ 
hell tents for Lootenant Janxaway an’ the colour-sergeant, 
our arms an’ accoutrements, a week’s rations, and the tallest 
spar and biggest Union Jack we ’ad in the ship. After hoistin’ 
the colours with his own ’and an’ proclaimin’ the island part o’ 
the British Empire, the Marines presented arms, and the skipper 
returned on board : and an hour later the Book o’ York was ’ull 
down on the north-eastern ’orizon. 

“ We pitched the tents, laid out our beddin’, cleaned our 
arms an’ accoutrements, cooked and ’ad our dinners, lit our 
pipes, and lay down in the shade till evenin’. Then Jannaway, 
who was a born Marine and would ’ave ’arassed pore castaways 
upon a raft, ordered us to fall in for drill. 

The ground mightn’t ’ave been as smooth as the parade in 
Plymouth barricks, but it was certainly roomier than the Doofc’s 
quarter-deck. Besides, Marines ain’t like common soldiers. It 
makes no diff ’rence to them w^hether they drill in a stonemason’s 
yard or in a gale o’ wind at sea. Therefore there seemed no 
sort of excuse for the shufflin’ and jostlin’ that went on in the ranks 
as soon as we were on the move. Presently Jannaway ’alts us. 

“ ‘ What the blazes is the matter with you ? ’ he says. ‘ One 
would think you were a pack of infants out of a kindergarten, 
instead of long-service infantry o’ the line. The left ’alf 
comp’ny’s disgraceful,’ he says, / and I b’lieve the fourth 
section ’s drunk. The comp’ny will advance — ^by the left — quick 
march ! ’ 

“ The nex’ minute the left-’and man but two trips, and the 
’ole of the fourth section loses the step. 

‘ Take that man’s name, Colour-Sergeant,’ says Jannaway. 

“ ‘ Beg pardon. Sir,’ says the indignant soldier, * but my rear- 
rank man ’s done nothin’ but tread on my ’eels ever since the 
blessed drill began'.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t talk to me, Sir ! ’ roars Jannaway. - * You can check 
him as well, Colour-Sergeant, for tellin’ me a lie. It ’s the first 
time,’ he says sarcaustically, * that I ’ve ’eard of a Tear-rank 
man in a blank file ! ’ 

“ Now, as everyone knows, when there ’s an odd number o’ 
men in a comp’ny, the left-’and file but two is called the blank 
file, because there ’s a gap at that point in the rear rank. In 
other words, the front-rank man has got no one be’ind Mm. 
The comp’ny sniggered, and the man himself looked foolish ; so 
Jannaway, to give him a chance, shifted him to the right o’ the 
rear rank, and the drill continued. 

Three minutes later the noo front-rank man, with a scared 
look on his face, steps out o’ the ranks and requests to be made 
a pris’ner. 

“ ‘ What the devil for ? ’ asks Jannaway. 

“‘Because,’ says the man, through his chatterin’ teeth, ‘it 
gives me the ’errors every time I turn about to run agin some- 
body I canH see ! ” ‘ . . 

“ ‘I ’ll ’ave a double sentry posted on the rum cask,’ says 
Jannaway, always suspicious of us pore soldiers. ‘ The nex’ 
man as says the blank file ’s complete will ’ave a crime made 
out against him.’ 

“He broke up the detachment, reformed and numbered it, 
and went on with the drill. But it wasn’t a bit o’ good. In 
spite of Mr. Jannaway the blank file was complete. There was 
always Someone marchin’ in that .vacant place in the left ’alf 
comp’ny, and the left ’alf comp’ny didn’t like it. After a bit 
they began to panic, and the panic spread to the right ’alf, so 
that Jannaway, with many crool words, was presently forced 
to dismiss us. 

“The records of the great Sea Regiment,” continued Mr. 
Pagett, with apparent irrelevance, “ go back, as you well know, 
more than two ’imdred and thirty years, and they form an 
unbroken tale of the most splendid valour in every quarter o’ 
the globe. Not even a loss of fifty per cent, o’ their numbers 
^ave stopped the Marines from capturin’ a position, and they 
’ave gone to the bottom standin’ with unbroken ranks upon the 
quarterdeck. But even Marines are sometimes seized - with 


panic, and after that drill we raced back to the minin’ tent as 
though the devil himself ’ad been at our ’eels. We w^ould ’ave 
fought a dozen Dutch flagships with pleasure, but that bloomin’ 
blank file was a bit too much for our nerves.” 

So shattered were Mr. Pagett’s nerves, even after the lapse 
of six years, that for several minutes he was entirely uncon- 
scious that the tumbler he held midway to his mouth was empty : 
nor, on my hastening to atone for my forgetfulness, did he 
remember to say “when” until the whiskey had reached the 
top of the pretty. His omission to add any water was pos- 
sibly but- another proof that the great man’s thoughts were 
ten thousand miles away from his beloved “ Coach and Horses.” 

“ I ask you,” he resumed, after staring at the fire in silence 
for several minutes, “to consider the sitooation. Three an’ 
thirty pore marooned soldiers — countin’ me, an’ Jannaway, an’ 
the colour-sergeant — ^jostlin’ each other on a pin’s ’ead of rock 
in the most deserted part o’ the Indian Ocean. Night cornin’ 
on, and in our ranks a blank file there was no accountin’ for, 
and which, by all the rules o’ squad drill, didn’t ought to ’ave 
been there. And now, in the wake o’ the blank file, ’ad come 
another ’orror called blue funk : and all this, if you please, in 
order to make a Dutch adm’ral swear ! It made us swear, and 
you may lay to it: for it was ’ard, crool ’ard, on the most 
deservin’ body o’ men in Her Majesty’s reg’lar forces.” 

Mr. Pagett passed his left hand over his eyes while his right 
sought the newly replenished tumbler. After a gallant effort to 
control his emotion, he se^ the glass resolutely iqDon the table, 
and continued. 

“ At two bells in the first watch Mr. Jannaway, who would 
’ave carried out routine if he ’d been Robinson Crusoe, ordered 
the bugler to sound ‘ Out lights I ’ and after we ’d all turned in, 
he went the rounds with the colour-sergeant. Everything 
being correct, they also retired to their respective tents : and 
for some time nothin’ broke the oppressive silence but the foot- 
steps o’ the sentry outside. 

“The first thing that ’ixppened was the rattle of his rifle an’ 
baynit as he come down to the charge, and his challenge ‘ ’Alt ! 
Who goes there ? ’ Now, seein’ that every soul on the island 
but the sentry himself was in bed, we all sat up on our blankets 
to ’ear the reply. But none came: so after a minute or more 
the sentry resoomed his walk, and we in the minin’ tent lay 
down again. 

‘‘ Before long the thing was repeated, after which it went on 
at intervals of about two minutes, but with never a reply to the 
challenges. The fifth brought Mr. Jannaway to the door of his 
tent, and he was in a doose of a rage, you may lay to it. 

When that militiaman’s finished challengin’ his own 
shadow,’ ho sings out, ‘ p’r’aps he’ll recollec’ that all the in- 
’abitants of this pop’lous island are in bed, and want to go to 
sleep ! ’ 

“ ‘Then for the first time in our joint existence,’ says the 
sentry, his voice shakin’ Avith the tropical cold, ‘ me and my 
shadow ’aA^e parted comp’ny. It ’s just gone into the minin’ 
tent ! ’ he says. 

“ In less than a brace o’ shakes the ’ole thirty of us were 
outside the tent in our shirts, which so upset the sentry that 
he drops his rifle and starts shinnin’ up the jackstaff, greatcoat 
an* all. 

“ ‘Come down out o’ that, you grey ape,’ roars Jannaway, 

‘ before I bring you down with my reA^olver. As for the rest o’ 
you,’ he says, ‘if you ain’t back in your beds in one minute, 
I ’ll ’ave you all tried for mutiny as soon as Ave get back to the 
ship. To think,’ he says, ‘ that a detachment o’ Royal Marines 
should be turned into a flock o’ silly sheep by a sentry with a 
touch o’ sunstroke ! ’ 

“ Then he orders the sentry to be relieved and kep’ under 
observation in the colour-sergeant’s tent as a criminal loonatic : 
and we guessed that the colour- sergeant would prefer the com- 
p’ny of a criminal loonatic to bein’ left by hisself in the dark.” 

{To he continued,) ' 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG PUBLISHER. 


SixCEy my dear JONES, you are good 
enougli to ask for my advice, need 1 say 
that your success in business depend 
chieflj^ n:pon judicious advertisement? 
You are bringing out, I understand, a 
thrilling story of domestic life, entitled 
Maria's Marriage. Already, I am glad to 
learn, you have caused a paragraph to 
appear in the literary journals contra- 
dicting tbe> widespread report that Mr. 
Kipling and " the German E^ipekor have 
collaborated in the production of .this 
novel, 'the appearance of which is 'awaited 
with such extraordinary interest.” And 
you have induced a number of papers to 
give prominence to the fact that Mr. 
Penwip-ER dines daily-ofi-curry and clotted 
cream. So far, so good. Your next step 
will bp to send out review-copies, to- 
gether with' ready-made laudatory criti- 
cisms ; in order, as you will explain, to 
save the hard worked reviewers trouble. 
But, you will say, supposing this inge- 
nious device to fail? Supposing' Marm’s 
Marriage to be universally “slated”? 
Well, even ' then you need not despair. 
With a little practice, you will learn the 
art of manufacturing an attractive ad- 
vertisement column from the most un- 
promising material. Let me give you a 
brief example of the method : 


I.-— The Raw Material. 


“Mr. Penwiper’s latest production, 
Maria's Marriage, scarcely calls for 
serious notice. It seems hard to believe 
that even the most tolerant reader will 
contrive to study with attention a work 
of - -which every, -page contains glaring 
errors of taste. Humour, smartness and 
interest are all conspicuously wanting.” 
— The Thunderer. 

“This book is undeniably third-rate — 
dull, badly- written, incoherent; in fine, 
a dismal failure.”— The Wigivam. 

“If Maria's Marriage has any real 
merit, it is as an object-lesson to aspir- 
ing authors. Here, we -would say to 
them, is a striking example of the way 
in which romance should not he written. 
Set yourself to produce a work exactly 
its opposite in every particular, and the 
chances are that you will produce, if not 
a masterpiece, at least, a tale free from 
the most glaring faults. For the terrible 
warning thus afforded by his volume to 
budding -writer, Mr. Penwiper deserves 
to be heartily thanked.” — Daily Tele- 
'phone. 

“Marin’s Marriage is another book 
that we have received in the course of 
the month.” — The Parachute, 


IL— The Result. 

Marian's Marriage! Maria's Marriage! 
Gigantic Success — The Talk of London. 



A NEW YEARNS AMENDMENT ACT. 

Amt, “ Now, Bob, this is the time when we all of us firmly besolve to turn over 

A NEW LEAF, AND THROW ASIDE OUR OLD BAD HABITS AND CULTIVATE GOOD ONES. So 
YOUR UNOLE AND I WANT YOU TO MAKE UP TOUR MIND AOT TO SKOKE A AT MORE 
CI&ARETTES. ” 

Tcnmg JETopefal {carefully heeping Ms latest purchase out of sight), “ Tss^ aunt.” 


Each edition 


The 29th Edition will be issued this 
week if the sale of twenty-eight previpus I A 


ones makes this necessary, 
is strictly limited.! | 

Maria's Marriage ! 

The voice of the Press is simply un- 
animoits. Read the following extracts — 
taken almost at random from the reviews 
of leading papers. 

Mr. Penwiper’s latest production . . . 
calls for serious notice . . . the reader 
will . . . study w’ith attention a -work of 
which every pa^e contains taste, humour, 
smartness and interest ! ’ ’ — The Thunderer^ 
“ Undeniably . . . fine! ” — The ’Wigiixm, 
“ Has . . . real merit ... an object- 
lesson . • , a striking example of the way 
in which rojiance . . . should be written, 
masterpiece . , . free from faults. 


-The 


hlr. Penwiper deserves to be heartily 
thanked! ” — Daily Telephone. 

‘ ‘ The book ... of the month ! 
Parachute, etc., etc. 

Maria's Marriage ! A veritable Triumph 
Order it from your Bookseller to-day I 



That, my dear Jones, is how the trick 
is done. I hope to give you some further 
hints on a future occasion. 

A. C. D. 
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WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE KNICHT? 

A plaint of Poets Vntitled* 

[The studied exclusion of the name of ilr. 
Alfbed ArsTix from the list of "Sevr Year j 
Knights is supposed to have aroused much indig** 
nation in the breast of Mr. Svt-nb-bne, at Putnev. 
The following lines attempt to give expression to a 
sentiment that reflects great credit on the author 
of Atalanta in Calydoii.l 
When the cooling of cosmos began 
With a sprinkling of spots on the sun, 

At the primal commencement of man, 
When the tvinds and the -waters -were one ; 
From the da-wn of the dallying years 
There came of the travail of Time, 
Harmony filched from the spheres, 

Rhyme and the making of rhyme. 

And the nine-fold heavenly brood, 

Bred in Olympian air, 

Gave us ambrosial food 
And to browse on the following fare : — 

Mirth that is misery’s pillow, 

And grief, the bolster of mirth ; 

Boom of the earth-sick billow, 

Ache of the sea-sick earth ; 

Lips that are drunk with laughter, 

Fulness that frets for more, 

Wisdom that follows after 
The wassail that went before ; 

Beauty that breaks at a breath, 

Love that is louder than strife ; 

Life, the cousin of death, 

And death, the ditto of life. 

In the subsequent age of gold, 

Ere the savour of life went wrong. 

When the passions of men took mould 
From the hand of the Maker of Song ; 

On the wings of the North and the South 
White-hot on the quest they came. 

And the truths that dropped from his 
Fell on their hearts like flame, [mouth 
Ivy was lashed to his locks, 

Of pearls was his robe inwrought, 

Gaily the fatted ox 
Y'ielded him food for thought. 

Sovereign of kings he sat 
And sang to the lords of the isles, 

By day on a gem-strewn mat. 

By night on the star-struck tiles. 

He sang of the dregs of desire. 

Of sin and the issue of sin, 

Of the wealth that his wandering lyre 
Had won, and was worthy to win ; 

Till the feasters were faint in the chest. 
And the voice of the waiters was dumb, 
And you heard in the course of a rest 
The crash of a decadent crumb I 

England ! What of the gold, 

Of the fine gold rotting to rust ? 

What of your hfeart grown cold 
And the eyes of you dimmed with dust ? 
Where now are the spoils of the bard, 
Carbuncles brave on his breast, 

Myrrh and emulsion of nard 
For’ the frenzy and fringe of his crest ? 
What of the deference done 
To the builder of bounteous rhymes 


In the young year’s honours that run 
*« To a column or so of the Times f 
Science and service of State, 

Trade and the treatment of bile, 

Power for the parish-debate, 

Nerve for the damming of Nile — 

Hence are the sheer heights scaled 
By virtue' that keeps to the path, 

But never a poet has nailed 
Even the boon of a Bath ! 

To the feet that are feathered to follow 
The song-god’s fluttering shift, 

Empty is fame and hollow 
Earth that comes with a gift ; 

But he that fashions his lays 
No nearer the Muse’s lap 
Than the hall where he hangs his bays 
When he washes at Carlton’s tap — 
Austin, what of the Knight ? 

Heavy with hope deferred. 

When will he solace our sight, 

Panoplied, plumed, and spurred ? 

Give me no guerdon of mortals ! 

Zeus-gotten and cherished of Zeus, 

I fling their pay to the portals 
Hound-bound of the nethermost deuce ; 
With a hitch to my Bacchanal’s wreath, 

I mock at the titles of man, 

When at Putney aloof on the Heath 
I can prance to the pipings of Pan ! 

O. S. 



THE DREAM OP THE STATISTICIAN. 

Totterup had not been feeling well 
lately. Perhaps the long series of 
magazine articles, written at somewhat 
high pressure, was responsible for it. 
But he had finished with them for the 
present, and as he got into bed that 
evening he resolved to have a good rest 
from all numerical calculations. 

He spent an uncomfortable nighj:, how- 
ever. Visions of the little black-and- 
white diagrams with which he used to 
illustrate his articles danced before his 
eyes. The dotted lin^s and shaded por- 
tions pursued him relentlessly, until 
nature at last succumbed to the influence 
of Morpheus. 

He awoke feeling refreshed, and began 
to dress leisurely. He was a methodical 
man and always arranged his personal 
belongings on the dressing-table overnight. 
This made it all the more strange that he 
could not find his tie-clip that morning. 
However, he finished his toilet and went 
downstairs. Meeting the housemaid ,on 
the way, he asked her if she had seen the 
tie-clip anywhere about. * 

“ Oh, please, Sir, a gentlemaln called for 
it last night ; but you were so fast asleep, 


I fetched it out of your room without 
w'aking you. He said he must have it,” 

A gentleman called for my tie-clip ! ” 

* ‘ Yes, Sir. He was from the Admiralty, 
I think. He said something about it being 
required for the defence of the Nation.” 

Totterup stared at the girl for a 
moment. Then there came into his mind 
the recollection of his earlier articles; 
he had touched on the amount of metal 
employed each year in the construction of 
tie-clips. It had also called attention to 
the fact that this same amount of metal 
would equip a fleet of war vessels. So 
the Government were going to put his 
calculations to the test. “Well, this was 
I fame ! 

He entered the dining-room. Breakfast 
I was his favourite meal. His landlady was 
one of those few persons who can cook 
bacon, and there w-as a large dish df it on 
the table. But Totterup was unusually 
I hungry that morning, so he rang the bell. 
The landlady answered it in person. 

“Mrs. Muggridge,” he observed, “I 
should like a couple of boiled eggs.” 

“I’m very sorry. Sir, but there are no 
.eggs to be had for love or money just 
now.” 

‘ ‘ Why, this is Just the season for them ! ’ ’ 

“Well, Sir I can only say what I’m 
told. Every egg, ne-vv-laid or stale, in the 
United Kingdom is wanted for the Straits 
of Dover.” 

Once again, something impelled Totter- 
up to recall his statistical works. Yes, 
he remembered it clearly now. He 
certainly had made the statement that the 
number of eggs laid by British hens loould 
be sufficient, in a certain time, to com- 
pletely fill up the Straits of Dover, So 
this, too, was being put to the test. 
Supposing he had not been quite accurate 
in his calculations ! 

He finished his breakfast with toast and 
marmalade. Then putting on his hat and 
coat he w^andered out. He turned into 
Oxford Street, and crossed the road. As 
he did so, he stumbled over something 
ill the roadway. Stooping dowm, he 
picked up a novel. He w’as glancing 
through it when a policeman tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

“Now then, Sir, please put that back 
where you found it.” 

Totterup looked at the constable, and 
then at the ground. To his astonishment, 
he noticed that the whole of the roadway 
was covered with works of fiction, packed 
closely together. The yolume h.e held in 
his hand had somehow got dislodged, for 
there was a gap at his feet that it fitted 
into. 

“It's the County ’Council,” remarked 
the policeman, in answer to Totterup’s 
appealing glance. “Some bloke in the 
papers has been pointing out th^t * Lon- 
don could be paved with novels from Shep- 
herd’s Bush to Milo End ’ ; so they ’re 
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trying it instead of ^ood. All this year’s 
books.” 

With a wild light in his eyes, Totterup 
started walking down the path of fiction 
Citywards. He stopped at his news- 
agent’s to get a paper. 

‘^Noiie on sale, Sir,” said the man. 
‘‘All being bought up by the Hastro- 
nomor-Royal. ’E says as ’ow the daily 
papers will reach to the moon in time, 
if they pile ’em up,; at least, that ’s what 
some writer chap tolls ’im. So ’e ’s try- 
ing to make ’em as helevating as Dr. 
Parker even could ’ave wished.” 

Totterup paused for a moment ; then 
hailing a hansom, he dashed ofi‘ to his 
■fuincee^B address. He was shown up into 
the drawing-room and found her tying 
up a brown-paper parcel, which she pre- 
sented to him without a word. 

“ What is it, dear ? ” he gasped. 

“ Only my engagement ring and a few 
of your presents to me. You know, in 
that last article of yours on the different 
ages at which people get married, you 
point out that the majority of unhappy 
marriages take place hetween females of 
from twenty-three to tiventy-five years of 
age and umles of thirty to thirty-two. 
As I am four-and- twenty and you are 
just thirty-0110, it would ) 3 e criminal if 
we continued to bo engaged.” 

“ But, my dearest Evangeline ! ” 

“ISTot a -svcrd. Your calculations are 
always so correct and clear.” 

Sho disappeared through a door at the 
end of the room. Tottergp dashed after 
her, came in violent contact with the 
door handle, and— awoke ! 


POEMS EOR THE MILLION. 

[A serial has been issued consisting entirely of 
vei'se.] 

O MINOR bards, in numbers vast, 

Who “want of space” so often curse, 

Take heart of grace, here is at last 
A periodical all verse. 

With “copy ” editors unkind 
(The poet scorners) you pursue ; 

The whole fair field you here will find 
One poet’s corner, all for you. 

Ah ! but if all who thus aspire 
Must in its pages find a hope, 

Each monthly issue would re(iuire 
Encyclopaedias, tome on tome. 

Yet, if our minor poets all 
Would only each one copy buy. 

What other periodical 
Could with its circulation vie ? 


A DAINTY DILEMMA. 

In rapture I gazed. 

Neither manners nor duly 
Could save me from being 
AbsorlDcd in her beauty. 
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THOSE BRUTAL BROTHERS! 


Cmy {joining in at a. check). “ Hallo, Tommy 1 Hbeb we are again 1 ” 

Tommy. “ Yes— teat ’s the woj^st op hunting with haeeiers. One can’t shake 
OFE the women 1 ” 


Oh, if I could tell her ! 

My eye— gallant rover, 

Her beautiful face 
Travelled over and over. 

Should I tell her— and lose 
Her affection for ever ? 

Could I utter the words 
That us two might dissever ? 
She is raising her eyes ! — 
Those translucent pools 
In whose depths have drowned 
Many wise men and fools. 

Oh, iiity my plight I 
To court her disdain, 

And never to look 
On her beauty again. 

For if sho should frown — 

Ah, pity my plight ! 


My heaven made hell, 

My day turned to night ! 

Oh, faintly I fought 
And fainter. Oh, love, 

The syllables softly 
To utter I strove.' 

But I was so powerless, 
Tongue-tied and stupid : 

If only jMarconi 
Had studied with Gap'd ! 

In a burst of despair, 

Knowing well all was lost, 

I determined to speak ; 

And I said — ^at what cost ! — 
At the risk of destroying 
Her wonderful pose, 

“ There ’s such a big smut 
On the bridge of your nose ! ” 
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COHVEESATIOITAL HESTTS FOR YOUNG RIDERS, 

Ch.u>ter IV. 

(The gay ami hiisif meet — Ladies in the lend — ihe Hunt hneakfast 
— The flattening of Fred Dickinson,) 

And now you are at the meet. Is there a more cheerful and 
inspiriting sight in the world than this gay confusion of high- 
mettled horses with their gallant riders bright in their scarlet 
coats, their w'hite breeches, their polished top-boots and their 
shining hats, or more sober but not less 'workmanlike in 
the darker hues of mufti? Here, too, are the ladies, noble 
figures of horsewomen, sure but easy of seat, light-handed and 
glowing with health. You are a youngster, and, like other 
youngsters, you j^robably think woineii a feeble folk doomed to 
be guided and controlled and 
kept in subjection by such 
stalwart, brave, and sagacious 
creatures as yourself. But wait 
a bit till the old fox has 
broken covert, and the hounds, 
responsive to the huntsman's 
‘‘Yoiek!'* are settled on his 
track. They run fast, and the 
country is not of the easiest. 

There are banks and ditches 
that call for all a rider’s skill 
and courage; a little further 
on is a brook, not too narrow, 
and with a hard take-off ; then 
we dash through a covert, ears 
open for the faltering music of 
the hounds, now cheeking for 
a moment, no'vv pelting along ' 
the rides with right arm ready 
to ward off the low hanging 
branches ; then out again into 
the open — a grass country with 
a stiff line of posts and rails. 

Some have been pounded at a 
bank, some have come to ruin 
at the brook ; others have gone 
astray in the wood, or have 
displayed an excessive cunning 
in skirting it in the wrong 
direction ; noAv one or two re- 
fuse at the first post and rails. i 
Crash goes Adolphus Winter- 
SIDE; his horse is blown, and 
has misjudged his Jump, His ** F06 SI 

horse peeks on landing, pulls (A Hint to the 

himself together pecks again 

and rolls over, and, lo, the once immaculate Adolphus be- 
comes a muddy chaos, his hat battered into the . likeness 
of an ancient concertina, and all the '^pride gone out of him. 
But far ahead, ‘ever in the -first flight with the boldest riders, 
behold Miss Mirabel, that airy, ■ dainty young woman over 
whom Adolphus was prepared to extend his protection and 
patronage. She is well, mounted : every hunting girl must 
have a good horse, but a-good horse is not, enough. Nerve and 
skill and firmness and Judgment are wanted, and all .these she 
has. Nothing daunts her ; she takes her own line, and asks no 
man to lead her. She never stops a crowd hy bungling with a 
gate, or attempts absurd feats of Jumping when there is a 
quicker, a safer, and an easier way. She is bold; but she 
spares her horse over the heavy land, and lets him feel’ his 
speed— but not too much— over the springy turf, and when, 
with a final rush and a fierce concentration, the hounds run 
into their quarry, I warrant she will not be far away. When 
you come panting and pounding lip a few minutes later, you 
will have learnt that, with all her soft and pretty ways and 


hMim 


her delicate* complexion, Miss Mirabel has nothing to learn 
from your own strong sex in the matter of riding to hounds. 

But see whither the ardour of the chase has carried me. We 
have hardly arrived at the meet, and already have I carried 
I you at breakneck speed from a find to a check, from a check to 
, a view, from a view to a death in the mqming. Let us hark 
1 back a bit, and take things more easily, 

I You are to suppose, then, that we are at an invitation meet, 

' and that breakfast has been laid out in the spacious hall of 
lElvaston Manor, tho home of Squire Wilbraham, one of the 
! mainstays of our hunt. A few of the older fellows have gone in 
I and made a pretence of toying with ham, or galantine, or cold 
pheasant to the accompaniment of a glass of champagne or a 
tankard of ale, or a go of cherry brandy. Outside, the rest of 

the riders have had their glass, 

^ the hunt servants guarding the 

wise and friendly hounds in the 
adjoining paddock have had 
their drain of beer, the Squire 
I and the farmers on their 

I honest serviceable nags have 

exchanged hearty greetings — 
everybody is in the highest 
spirits, and tongues are 'wag- 
ging freely. I advise you not 
to say too much, and not to 
be critical. Bather admire 
wliere you can honestly do so ; 
it' not, keep silent. But it is 
so easy to admire and to 
gratify. Try the plan on Fred 
Dickinson, as thus— 

“ By Jupiter, FRED, that ’s a 
good-looking horse you’re on; 
Where did you get him ? ” 

Bought him from a chap in 
Ireland. - Only got him over 
last week.” 

“ I bet you had to pay a stiff 
price.” 

“Not a bit. Eighty, includ- 
ing all expenses of getting him 
here.” 

“Well, you have got a bar- 
gain. I never s?iw a better cut 
of horse for pace and Jumping. 
His quarters are magnificent.” 

In this simple interchange pf 
GNALS.’’ sentences you have flattered 

Asthmaticah) Fred’s judgment of a horse and 

his skill as a bargainer, and 
in the most delicate way you ’ve made him a warm friend. 
Later on, you ’ll overhear him sayihg to the Squire, “Doosid 
pleasant young chap, that Lighteoot ; rides as straight as a line, 
and knows a thing or two about a horse.” So easily arc the 
great conciliated. % 


CHESS A LA MILITAIEB. 

(Is played in the game of War,) 

Red advances ten miles by rail in tho direction of White’s 
rear guard. 

White retires twenty guns and sixty squadrons by a night 
march in echelon. 

Red forges round with thirty thousand mounted men, cutting 
off White’s retreat. 

White seizes a mountain i^ass and blows up twenty bridges. 

Red brings up guns, cavalry and stores and gives 
chock. 

White surrciideus. 
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TAETAEIN A BRIGHTON. 

L’Arrivi^e. 


encore plus etroitement centre les ricliissimes citxjH-mansi. 
‘‘Non, raaitre,’* continue la petite voix, “ ce n’est pas voler 
eomme les voleurs, mais voler comme les oiseaux.” “Pardi I ” 


La gare de Brighton etait deserte. Sous le ciel blafard, et erie Tartartn, “ suis-je oiseau, moi? C’est im fou, aumoins.” 
k travers la brume de mer, on voyait k peine une dizaine de “Bardon,” dit I’Ailemand, “bas foler. Oime fly est oune 
personnes qui attendaient I’arriv^e de I’express. C’dtait le foiture, oune betit foiture.” “Te, ve,” r^pond raimable 

pirate, “ va pour la petite voiturel Et prenez-^a,” dit-il au 


dimanche. 


Soudain le train arrive. Les portikres s’onvrent, les facteurs * facteur, en lui remettant entre les mains ime assez grande 


accourent, sur tout le quai on 
se bouscule, on se presse, on 
cherche ses bagages, ses amis. 
Tout d’lm coup une voix ter- 
rible pousse ce cri, ‘ ‘ Facteur ! ’ ’ 

Sur le marchepied du wagon- 
salon un gros homme barbu 
s'arr^te. II a Pair marin. 11 
porte un pantalon bleu fonce, 
trks large au dessous des 
I genoux, et each ant de petits 
souliers vernis; un col marin 
gigantesque, en toile bleu 
pkle, rabattu sur les epaules 
au dessus d’un vaste nmcMn- 
toscli en toile cir4e,qui laisse 
voir une ceinture en sole rouge ; 
etun chapeau de paille k larges 
bords, sur le ruban duquel on 
distingue ces mots H.M.B. Ter- 
rible. Un sifiBet et un couteau 
pendus au cou par une grosse 
corde, une longue-vue k la main, 
deux pistolets et un coutelas 
fourr^s dans la ceinture, com- 
plktent r^quipemSnt de ce 
parfait yacktman. 

Les paisibles voyageurs, 
citys-manSf n^gociants, avocats, 
artistes de th4ktre, usuriers, 
hooks-makers, s ' ar retent effar^s. 
Les facteurs s’enfuient. Mais 
derrierelegros marin, ce pirate 
k Pair doiix et bienveillant, 
on entend murmurerune petite 
voix, “ Maitre, j’ai cherch^ le 
mot dans mon dictionnaire, et 
i'ai trouv6 ^ortaire.'^ “ Vai’, 
Pascalon,’' r^pond le marin, 
“pas du tout, ^a, c’est une 
bikre, le portaire-palal.” Et-, 
brandissant la longue-vne, il 









VERY DIPLOMATIC. 


eaisse, “ mais trks soigneuse- 
ment. C’est maboussole.” Et 
la-dessus il descend. 

Suivi de Pascalon, du com- 
mandant Bravida, et de 
GOXZAGUE BO^klPARD, TARTARIN 
traverse le quai, et monte en 
N ) voiture. 

Les autres Tarasconnais sont 
" — ► habilles d’une fa^on plus 

simple. Bravida porte une 
redingote et un feutre mou ; 

I Pascalox a mis un complet de 
flanelle l>lanche et un chapeau 
haut do forme ; Bompard s’ est 

vetu a Panglaise, knickers- 

hockerSt bas rayes jaune et vert, 
mackfarlane couleur khakhi, et 
petite casquette de voyage, 
tout ce qu’il y a de plus 
anglais, un veritable Angliscli- 
man eomme on en voit k Paris. 

Les actrices, lorsqu’elles 
apercoivent les m^ridionaux 
de si prks, ne craignent plus. 
Elies pensent meme quo c’est 
peutetre quelque prince, 
aceompagnd de sa suite, qui 
arrive de ce pays lointain et 
mystdrieux qu’on appellc “k 
P^tranger.” Caveut dire tant 
de choses. La Russie, le Perou , 
la Hongrie, les Indes, tout qa 
c’est “a P^tranger,” ou Pon 
parle une langue qui n’est pas 
anglais, ok Pon s’habille d’une 
\ faqon bizarre, et ok Pon est 
^ ^ riche — ah, si riche I — diamants, 

rubis, perles, on les trouvo tons 
‘ ‘ k P Stranger. ’ ’ Par const^quent 
ces potites dames no s’effrayent 
Don’t tou think > elles oseut memo re- 
garder Tartartn, et sourirc 
■ite of admiration in diserktement. Et ce diable 


brandissant la longue-vne, il Customer {trying m mw 7iat^ to Assistant). “ Don’t toxj think plRS ; elles oseut meme re- 
crie encore plus fort “Fac- there ’s a little too much of it ? ” garder Tartartn, et sourirc 

Assistant {in tom of absolute conviction with a note of admiration in diserktement. Et ce diable 

Les actrices, poussant des ^ ^ d’homme,q«i voit tout, les re- 

cris d’effroi, se jettent dans les ’ garde gaillardement,^ en heros 

bras des citys-mans* Les acteurs, se rappelant les gestes des maritime, amiral montknegrin peut-ktre, prince “a Petranger “ 
guerriers de Pantiqnitk, se cachent derrikre leurs parapluies, pour sur. H. D. B. 


tenus en boucliers k la main gauche. Us attendent le combat, 7 

leurs Cannes k la main droite, une phalange inattaquable. FLASHES FROM THE PLAISETS. 

Mais un gros nkgoclant, poussk par ses camarades, s’approche (Latest Electrical Develoiwient.) 

du wagon -salon. “Bardon,” dit-il en excellent franqais de Venus.— ^The sun still flickering. Expected to go out alto- 

Berlin, “ bardon, fous foulez oune facteur, bas frai ? ” “ Pardi, gether within the next few centuries. 

monsieur,’’ rkpond le marin, “ voilk deux fois que je le demande. Mars. — ^Very pleased with Mr. Hawtrby. Can see him at the 

Et autrement il nous faiit une voiture, au moins,” Avenue. 

La-dessus PAllemand fait signe k un facteur. “Fl^, Bir?” Jupiter. — Light very fcchle. Cannot Earth kindly oblige 

dit ce dernier. “ Pasc.vlon,’’ fit le brave yacktman^ “ qu’est-ce with the use of an extra moon ? 

qu’il demande?” “J© cherche,” rkpond la petite voix; “9a Saturn, — Will any planet offer satellites in exchange for a i 

veut dire, ‘ volez, monsieur, ’ si je ne me trompe pas. ” “ Yolez,” worn-out belt ? 

crie le terrible loup de mer, furibond, “ suis-je voleur, moi, Vraritis. — ^A happy New Century to everyone. 

Tartarin de Tarascon?” Et il prononce ces derniers mots Neptune. — Please repeat message. Can’t quite make out what 

d’un accent si effroyable, que les comediennes se hlottisent you are saying. 
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OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

It is a high tribute to the anonymous \vriter of An English-^ 
Koimn's Love-Letters (John !Murray) that its readers are 
forthwith resolTed into rival camps, one averring that the 
letters are genuine, the other recognising in them the hand of 
a practised writer. My Baronite dwells with the latter com- 
munity. Xot the least clever part of a rarely clever book is 
what is called “Explanation.^' Study of style discloses the 
fact that it is written by the same hand that penned the letters. 
The only argument in favour of the theory of actuality, is that 
the person to whom the correspondence purports to be addressed 
I is the, very kind' of fellow who w^ould be disposed to turn an 
[ honest .penny by, selling the originals to an enterprising 
publisher. There is not, through the nearly ninety letters, a 
single sentence devoted to description either of the man or his 
mQthea^...Biih_wttlL^ub tie .art the, writer manages.. tojBQUVjayji. 
clear idea of these shadowy players in her plot. We know the 
mother, narrow-minded, hard-hearted, wilful, arbitrary, selfish 
in her attachment to her son. And him, a weak, vacillating 
creature, who, rather than suffer household rows, breaks the 
heart of a loving woman. It is a new way of accomplishing the 
old work . of novel-writing, not to be recommended to the 
commonality since it requires rare gifts amounting to genius. 
Nothing so pitiful, so pathetic, for pure literary style so 
attractive, has been WTitten for a long time. 


this backwater of the Transvaal War, to read how, more than 
thirty years ago, Caryle said, “The English people are an 
incredible people. They seem to think it is not necessary that 
a’ General should have the. least knowledge of the art of .war." 
What does General N. or M. (as the case may be), of South 
African campaigning, say to that ? 





In the leisure of a recess and the labour of a Winter Session, 
Mr. Ian Malcom has compiled a Calendar of Empire (Black- 
wood); His idea’ is to eaterYTnderproperdat^si?«rta1n'historrcat 
events in the w’’ay of births and deaths, great legislative acts, 
and d^isi-vebattles-by- land and sea. Ppr_each he draws from 
extensive reading a more or less appropriate quotation. It is, 
perhaps, difficult to understand how one who can appreciate 
Burke, Canndjg,' Clarendon, Tenny’son, Meredith, and other 
masters, displays decided weakness for the noisy vapouring of 
W. E. Henley, redolent of the martial ecstasy of the music- 
hall before the bill for drinks round comes in. In one of several 
quotations from that quai’ter is found the quaint couplet : 

Through his diurnal roipd. of dawns. 

Our drum-tap sq[uirea the sun. 

My Baronite prefers the older version of the same boast 
alK)ut “the Empire on which the snn never sets."- HowVvei?, 
certain pages can be skipped, and there remain many of 
I)leasant reading. 



Mark Rutherford, going over his desk, has collected a 
series of stray papers, which Ejsher Unwin publishes under 
the title Pages from a Journal, They widely vary in topic, 
from Carlyle to Judas Iscariot, from Spinoza to Sir Walter 
Scott, with some notes on Milton, and reflections on the 
morality of Byron's poetry. Finally, M. R. throws in half-a- 
dozen short stories, the whole making an attractive book. My 
Baronite finds the introductory article describing a visit to 
Carlyle in 1868, not the least interesting. It is striking, in 


Mr. Pitchett had a happy thought when it occurred to him 
to rescue from undeserved oblivion a cluster of soldierly 
autobiographies,’ to give some pictures of famous battles; not 
as described by the historian or analysed by the philosopher, 
but as seen by the eyes of men -who fought in them. The plan 
of campaign %vas, my Baronite remembers, in operation when 
Kinglake wrote his history of the Crimea. Phases of all ' the 
great battles are therein described, often in the very words of 
privates and officers who took part in them. In Wellington's 
Men (Smith, Elder) Mr. Pitchett roams through famous 
battle-fields, from Torres Vedras to Waterloo, and, culling from 
a multitude of books, presents moving pictures drawm by hands 
that laid down gun or pike to take up the pen. 

The Baron de B.-W. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

[Attention has been called to the fact that the ruins of the ancient Ionian 
City of Magnesia on the Mceander, which were laid open by the German 
Professoi*s Kael Humann and Baron Hillee about a decade ago, have since 
-been partially demolished: by the head architect of the Twhish-Jiiwince of 
Smyrna, a Polish engineer named Baeonovski. In 1895 he had the temple 
of Zeus pulled down,- and used the large marble stones for the construction of 
a mosque at Smyma'and of a bridge over the Mceander.— ^tundurd.] 
Where w^ere thy thunders, Zeus, when this dull fool, 

Not reverencing thine old, time-ruined halls, 

Pillaged the city thou wast wont to rule 
And tore the marble from thy temple walls ? 

All silent ! Not one peal broke from the cloud 
To fright this impious robber from thy shrine 
Thy glory is departed, thy head bowed, 

And the Turk rales the lands that once were thine, 

^ Therefore we should have let thy temple lie 
Buried beneath the dust, unknown, unseen, 

Far down, where no Barbarian Pasha's eye 
Could mark the spot nor know whero thou hadst been. 

But we revealed thy secret and thy stones 
. . out against us from Maeander’s flood, 

While round the bridge they* build the sad stream moans 
To see thee fallen, knowing thee' a god. 

Thy stream is slow, Maeander, thy heart cold. 

Or thou wouldst rise in mountainous spate and sweep 
Bridge, Pasha, in one common ruin rolled, 

Before thy wrath and drown them in the deep ! 

Strange that great Zeus himself could not prevail 
Nor all the gods of this Ionian land, 

To save their old Hellenic citadel, 

And stay this Polish dog^s destroying hand ! - 

Could they not ? Then, indeed, the gods are deai I 
But Europe lives. Let it be Europe’s work 
To hold above their shrines her aegis dread, 

And save the gods of Hellas from the Turk 1 
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DrAMATIC SEQUELS. 

II. 

Evbetbody Tvho has seon Sheridan’S 
play The Critic mast have been filled 
with cariosity to read the Press notices 
on Mr. Puff’s tragedy The Spanish 
Armada. The following ssciuel to vSheri- 
DAN’S comedy embodies some of these. 
xVs the play is called The Critic, the 
sequel may fitly be called — 

THE OTHER CRITICS. 

Scene.— Dangle’ s house. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dangle, Sneer and Sir Fretful 
Plagiary discovered discussing the 
first performance oj Puff’s play, which 
has taken place a iceelc previously. A 
table is Uttered ivitli Press cuttings 
xlealinc} with the event, supplied by the 
indispensable Bomeike. 

Sir Fretful Plagiary. I give you my 
word, the duel scene w’as taken wholly 
from ray comedy The Lovers Abandoned 
— pilfered, egad ! 

Dangle. Bless my soul ! You don’t say 
so*? 

Sir F. And TlLBURiNA’s speech about 
the “finches of the grove.” ’Twas I 
first thought of finches, in my tragedy of 
Antoninus / 

Dangle. But I can’t believe my friend 
Puff can have borrowed deliberately 
from you, Sir Fretful. 

Sneer, one could possibly believe 

that ! 

Sir F. Eh ? 

Mrs. Dangle. It must have been a coin- 
cidence. 

Sir F. Coincidence! Egad, Madam, 
*twas sheer theft. And that use of the 
white handkerchief! Stolen bodily, on 
my conscience. Coincidence ! 

Dangle (jiid icially). It may be so— though 
he is my friend. 

Sir F. May be so ! It is so 1 Zounds, 
Dangle, I take it very unfriendly of you 
to have any doubt at all about the matter ! 

Dangle {hedging). The resembiances are 
certainly very marked— though he is my 
friend. But will you hear what the critics 
say about it ? 

[Turning nervously to ju’Ze of Press 
cuttings. 

Sir F. Do they say anything about his 
indebtedness to me ? 

Sneer. Not a -word, I dare be' sworn. 

Sir F. Then I don’t want to hear them. 
None of the rogues know their business. 

Dangle. But they ’re very severe on the 
play. 

Sir F. Are they ? There ’s something in 
the fellows, after all. Pray read us some 
of the notices. 

Dangle. Shall I begin with The Times f 
’Tis very satirical, and as full of quota- 
tions as a pudding is of plums. 

Sneer. I know the style — a vocabulary 
recruited from all the dead and living 

languages. ’Tis the very Babel of 
dramatic criticism.' Begin, DANGLE. 

Dangle {reading). “ The philosopher who 
found in thought the proof of existence, 
crystallised his theory in the phrase ‘ Cogito 
ergo sum,* ‘ I think, therefore, I exist.’ 
In this he found the explanation of what 
Hugo called the nSant geant. The theory 
of the author of The Spanish Armada, on 
the contrary, seems to be ‘ Sum, ergo non 
cogitaho,* ‘I exist, therefore I need not 
think’ ” 

Sir F. Ha ! Ha ! Very good, i’ faith. 

Dangle {continuing). “ Lusemte ogni 
speranza — the audience murmurs with 
Dante, as three mortal hours pass and Mr. 
Puff is still prosing. Nor has he any 
dramatic ndvelty jto offer us. The scene ti 
faire is on conventional lines. The boards 
are hoar with the neiges d* antan. There 
is the anagnorisis desiderated by Aris- 
totle, and the unhappy ending required 
by the Elizabethans. The inevitable 
peripeteia ” 

Mrs. D. You know, Mr. Dangle, I don’t 
understand a single word you ’re reading. 

Sneer. Nor I, upon my soul. 

Sir F. It is certainly somewhat obscure. 

Dangle. Shall I omit a few sentences, and 
go on again where the allusions are less 
plentiful*? {Reads half aloud to himself, 
knitting his brows in the effort to under- 
stand what it is all about.) No trace of 
Heine’s Weltschmerz .... capo e espada 
.... Nietschze’s Uebermensch . ... ne 
coram pueros .... Petrarch’s immortal 
lo t* amo , ... le canif du jardinier et 
celui de mon pere ” 

Mrs. Dangle. Really, Mr. Dangle, if you 
can find nothiug more intelligible to read 
than that farrago of jargon, 1 shall go 
away. Pray read us something in English, 
for a change. 

Dangle {much relieved, selecting another 
cnUuig). Here’s the Daily Telegraph — a 
whole column. 

Sneer. Not much English there, I ’ll 
warrant. 

Dangle (reading.) “ Time was when the 
London playhouses had not been invaded 
by the coarse suggestiveness or the veiled 
indelicacy of the Norwegian stage, when 
Pater-familias con Id still take his daughters 
to the theatre without a blush. Those 
days are past. The Master— as 'his fol- 
lowers call him — ^like a deadly upas tree, 
has spread his blighting influence over 
our stage. Morality, shocked at the faro 
that is nightly set before her, shuns the 
playhouse and vice usurps the scene once 
occupied by the manly and the true ’ ’ 

Sneer {who has been heating time). Hear ! 
hear ! 

Dangle. “In the good old days, when 
Macready— L-’’ 

Sir F. Zopnds, Mr. Dangle, don’t you 
think we might leave Macready out of 
the question? I notice that when the 
Daily Telegraph mentions Macready the 
reference never occupies less than a 

quarter of a column. You might omit that 
part, and take up the thread further on. 

Dangle. Very well. {Continuing) “It 
is impossible not to be astonished that a 
writer of Mr. Puff’s talents should break 
away from the noble traditions of Shak- 
SPEARE to follow in the footsteps of the 
Seahdinavian ’ ’ 

Mrs. Dangle. Surely, Mr. Dangle, 
we ’ve had that before. 

Dangle (testily). No ; not in the same 
words. 

Mrs. Dangle. But the sense 

Dangle. Egad, why wull you interrupt 1 
Yon can’t expect a writer for the penny 
press to have something new to say in 
every sentence! How the plague is a 
dramatic critic who has nothing to say 
to fill a column, if he is never to be 
alloAved to repeat himself *? 

Sneer. How, indeed ! 

Sir F. Ah, I remember when my play 
The Indulgent Hxisband'^'SLS produced ” 

Sneer (yawning). I think. Dangle, you 
might leave the Telegraph and try one of 
the weekly papers. What does The World 
say? 

Dangle. As you wdll (selecting a new 
cutting). “In his new^ play The Spanish 
Aj'mada Mr. Puff has set himself to deal 
with one of those problems of feminine 
psychology with which Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
and SUDERMANN, and all the newer school 
of continental dramatists have made us 
familiar. The problem is briefly this. 
When filial duty beckons a woman one 
way and passion another, which call should 
she obey ? Should she set herself to ‘ ‘ live 
her life ” in the modern phrase, to realise 
her individuality and stand forth glad and 
free as Gregers Werle says ? Or should 
; she deny her ego, ,bow to the old conven- 
tions, accept the old Shibboleths and sur- 
render her love ? Like Nora, like Hedda, 
Tilburina is a personality at war with its 
environment ” 

Sir F. (interrupting). Px^ay, Mr. Dangle, 
did you not tell me the critics were all 
unfavourable to Mr. Puff’s play ? 

Dangle. Nearly all of them. But if the 
other critics abxxse a play, you will always 
find the critic of The World "svill jxraise it. 
’Tis the nature of the man. 

Sir F. But how does he know what the 
other fellows will say ? 

Dangle. Easily. You see, he writes only 
for a Aveekly paper and always reads what 
the others have said first. Then ho takes 
the opposite view. 

Sneer. No wonder he ’s so often right ! 

Dangle (contuiuing). “ In Whiskerandos 
we have the man of primary emotions 
only : Like Solnbs, he climbs no steeples, 
like Lovborg, he may now and then be 
seen with the vine leaves in his hair . . , 

Mrs. Dangle. Stop, stop, Mr. Dangle. 
Surely there must be some mistake. I 
don’t remember that Whiskerandos had 
anything in his hair. He wore a helmet 
all the time ! 
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bangle {irntahly)^ MetalJlior, madam, 
metaphor I {Vontinuin^) “tn Lord Bur- 
leigh we hear something of the epic 
silence which is so tremendous in Bork- 

MAN *.*.*’' 

Sir F . Egad, Mr. DaxglE, doesn’t the 
fellow abuse the play at all ? 

Dangle (looUng through the article.) I 
don’t think he does. 

Sir Ft . Then I ’ll hear no more of him. 
What j)ossible pleasure can there be in 
hearing criticisms of other people’s plays 
if they aren’t abusive. 

Sneei\ Kone whatever ! 

[Enter Servant. 

Servant {announcing). Mr. Puff ! 

Dangle (advancing to meet him with a 
smile of the ivarmest affahility). Ah, my 
dear friend, we were reading the notice of 
your tragedy in The World. ’Tis ex- 
tremely friendly. And as Sir Eretfdi 
remarked a moment since ‘ ‘ What pleasure 
can there be in reading criticisms of 
people’s plays if they aren’t favourable.” 
Puff. Sir Fretful is most obliging. 

Sir F . The Telegraph -was somewhat 
severe, though, eh, Mr. Puff? 

Puff. ’Tis very like. 

Dayle. You have not seen it? Let me 
read it to you (searches eagerly in file of 
cuttings). 

Puff (indifferently). I never look at un- 
favourable criticisms. 

Sneer. A wise precaution, truly ! 

Puff, Very. Jt saves valuable time. 
For if a notice is unfavourable, I am 
always .sure to have it read aloud to me 
by one <1— d good-natured friend or 
another I [Curtu in . 

DIE-ARY OF A JAIXUARY FLY. 

Eh ? Slimmer ? Can’t be : but too hot 
to sleep— had regular nightspider. Per- 
haps digestion out of order ; must take 
some liver dust— capital remedy, and 
fortunately plenty on this cornice. Ah ! 
that ’s better, but still strangely stiff in 
the leg. Wonder if I could skate on that 
rink tut ! tut ! old chap’s head ; narrow 
escape— eyesight must be faulty. Wonder ^ 
if that dust was genuine Carpet Beatoms. ^ 
Is this jam ? It is. Not as nice as in my ” 
young days, but refi^eshing to get it on 
one’s feet once more. Better polish them 
on this melon — dear me I same old chap’s 
head— very awkward— and he almost hit t] 
me ; certain I ’m less observant than I p 
was. Can’t be mistaken about custard 
anyhow, but one seems to si ip in farther “ 
than quite natural ; got it all over my 
back j must have a wipe in the old chap’s 
whisker — well, in the other one then — 
tut ! tut ! at any rate can take a crawl in 
his ear-hole. Confound these fidgety 
humans ! dreadful absence of repose of 
manner — seem quicker than they used to 
be, too, or am I slower. Must test this. 

If I' can settle on his nose with impunity 
three times in half a minute, I shall feel 


Ill 


Cl 
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Chem/ist. Pills, eh?” (Eniphasiainy question) “ ANn-BiLious?’ 
Child (readily). ”Ko, Sir; Uncle is*’' 


more comfortable about myself. Once: 
capital! .... Twice: Ha! ha! 

Thr .... 

OMNIA VINCIT AMOR. 


[“Dr. Anna Hatfield, of New York, says 
that kissing is a barbarous, insanitary custom. No 
person should kiss another without first using an 
antiseptic wash on the mouth to destroy bacteria.” 
— IFestininsUr Gazette.'] 

Edwin, 

I long to sip thy honey’d lip 
And drink the nectar there, love— 

A sweeter draught than bee e’er quaffed 
From flow’ry goblet fair, love. 

But though the fire of wild desire 
Consumes me, all-expectant, 

Stern Fate has crossed my will — ’ve 
lost, 

I ’ve lost the disinfectant I 


Angelina. 

Oh, Edwin, how could you allow 
This accident ? I long, love, 

My head to rest upon your breast. 

But that were very wrong, love. 

No, though I burn and melt and yearn, 

I T1 still resist, nor will I 

My love expose to risk of those 
Most murderous bacilli. 

Ed. You thought of me ? 

Yes, who but thee ? 
Ed. Oh, Angelina, I, too, 

Still only thought, “ Suppose she 
caught 

My microbes and should die too ! ” 

An. The one relief to cure my grief. 
According to my notion. 

Ed. Then come, sweet fair! Let’s 
greatly dare. 

Together. And mischief take the lotion ! 
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TABTAEIN A BBIGHTON ' Ijoulevards, do balles riie<3 larges et grandioses ; do 

* Ijolies maisons particulieres, des villas comme h Nice ou h 

1 Cannes, des cottatjc'^ elegants et eocxiiets. Mais le garcon 
De rilotel Splendidc, sur la grande promenade, il y a une vue repondit toujours, “ II n'y eii a*pas, monsieur.*’ 
superbe sur la mor. De toutes les fenetres, saiif eelles qui ' “ Qu’cst-ce qu’il y a an moins ? ” demanda Tartarin oiicorc. 

donnent an nord, naturollemcnt, on aper^oit la va.ste ebendue ; *‘I1 y a la iner, monsieur,” repondit le garden. “Efc puis?” 
d'eau grlstoe de la Maneho, entro les linages le eiel bleu pale s’eeria Tartaiun. “II ne dit que ^a,” ajouta Bravida. 


de I’Anglotcrre, et 
parfois memele soleil, 
blanc, bleme, brii- 
meux, nil pen comme 
la lune du Midi. On 
voit tout 9a, excepte 
les jours des grandes 
brumes de mer. Aloi s 
on ne voit rien. 

Un certain diman- 
clie la brume (^tait 
4paisse k n’y pas 
croire. Des fenetres 
de la salle a manger 
quatre strangers re- 
gardaient ce voile de 
vapeur blanche et 
triste. O’^taient Tar- 
TARIN et ses amis, qui 
venaient d’arriver, et 
qui mangeaient, tout 
seuls dans le vaste 
r ^ f e e t o i r e , u n 
dejeuner k part. 

“ Ottf re, quel 
temps I ” dit Tar- 
TARIN, “ rien de plus 
effrayant pour les 
marins que la brume. 
T1 ne faut pas ossayer 
une excursion en mer 
aujourd’hui au moins. 
Aliens voir les anti- 
quitds de la ville. 
Garden, il y a dos 
interpretes, dos 
guides, k I’hotel, 
n’est-ce pas ? ” “ Des 
guides , mens i e u r , ’ ’ 
repondit le garcon, 
qui ^tait Pran^ais lui 
aussl, “pardon, mon- 



Casi/omer {afUr seeing there i< no one about, to Barinaid]. “ Hum I I don't like the 
XOOiT o' Tflls'sEEft, MlSS ! I *LL TELL YOU WHAT X’ THINK OP IT AFTER TASTING 
IT, FREE, GRATIS, AND PERFESSIONAULY. YoU, SEE I ’M ONE OP ’RnRT ChAPLIN’s 

‘Committee for Promoting the Purity op Beer.’ ” {Drinks and exit. 


“C’est une toute 
petite ville alors ? * 
demanda BOMPARD. 
‘ ‘ Non, ’ ’ fit Pascalon, 
timidement, “j’ai 
tmtendu dire qu’elle 
il cent cinquante mille 
habitants.” “Cent 
cinquante mille habi- 
tants.” “ Cent cin- 
quante mille h a b i - 
tants,” hurla Taeta- 
RIN, ‘ ‘ et aucun 
monument, rien k 
voir ? ” “Si, mon- 
sieur,” dit le gargou, 

“il y a ” “ Ne 

dites pas * la mer ' 
encore une f o i s , * * 
interrompit le presi- 
dent, furibond, “ou 

je — je ” Et i 1 

posa la main sur son 
coutelas d’uii air 
menagant. 

‘ ‘Dili dremment, * ’ dit 
Bompard, “ la ville 
esb plus grande que 
Nice. Il y a un casiho 
au moins.” “Non, 
monsieur,” r4p4ta le 
gargon, “il ii’y en a 
pas. Mais,” pour- 
sui vit-i 1 , subit ement 
inspire, “ il y a le 
Pavilion.” “Outre/” 
cria TaRTARIN. 
“Bow/re/” dit Bom- 
partl. “ Allons-y, ” 
murmura Pascalon. 
“En avaiitl” ajoiita 
Bravida. Et tons 


sieur, pour quoi faire?” “Pour visiter les antiquit^s de la ville 
au moins,’* fit Tartarin. “ Pardon, monsieur,” dit le gargon, 
“il n’y en a pas.” “Pas de guides?” demanda le Tarascon- 
nais. “Non, monsieur,” repondit le gargon, “pas d’anti- 
ejuit^s.” 

Dans une grande ville c’^tait extraordniaire. “Eh bien, 
diff^remment,” continua Tartarin, “ s’il n’y a pasd’ antiquit^s, 
qu’est-ce qu’il y a au moins?” “Il y a lamer, monsieur,*; 
expliqua le gargon. “Mais par ces jours de brume, est-ee 
qu'on peut s’embarquer, hein?’* dit le marin tarasconnais, 
“ c*est terrible, o’est dangereux, on se croirait tout i^r^s du 
banc de Terre Neuve. Les brumes de ce pays-lh sont effroyables, 
je vous en assure. Pardi, on ne voit rien ! ’* Pascalon fr^mit. 
Bompard et le commandant, stup^faits, regarderent leur pre- 
sident, qui n’avait jamais quitte PEurope. 

Tartaein eontimiait I’interrogatoire. Si la ville n’avait pas 
d’antiquites, on y trouverait differemment des monuments 
modernes ; des musdes de peinture on d’arehdologie ; des 
statues; des edifices remarquables, h6tel de ville, theatre, 
musde, par exemple; des jardins publics, des avenues, des 
promenades k la campagne, “mais pas par ce temps au moins ’* ; 


les quatre saisirent leurs chapeaux, leurs macldntosches, leurs 
macJcfarlanes, leurs pardessus, et leurs parapliiies, et sortiront 
precipitamment cle I’hotel. Bn dehors, la brume encore plus 
dpaisse, Pimmensite invisible, le vide, rien. H. D. B. 


EXPECTED RECOMMENDATIONS. 

{From the Committee a'ppointed to “ sit upon^* the War OJfice.) 

That gentlemen engaged in official work between the hours of 
four and five should remember that the days for reading the 
morning paper from first to finish, strolling in the Park, and 
devoting an hour or so to lunch, are over. 

That the Public expects every man paid by the State to do 
his duty on the lines laid down by the head of a well-conducted 
City establishment. 

That red tape is the worst possible material for binding 
together documents of urgent importance, and "pigeon -holes 
are not proper receptacles for patents, and heads of valuable 
information. 

And, finally, that two and two make four in spite of th^ 
contention of the present War Office staff to the contrary. 
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“ LITTLE BOBS.” 

up-to-date refmin to an old tune.) 

A Sovereign a soldier had, 

She sent him o’er the sea ; 

He wasn’t what you call a lad, 

But handy as could he. 

He knew when right to strike a light , 
And when to square the jobs ; 

He ’s done his best with zeal and zest 
Hurrah ! for Little Bobs ! 

Chorus. 

He ’s an Earl, also K.G., 

Little Bobs ! Little Bobs ! 
Commander-in-chief of all is he, 

Little Bobs ! Little Bobs ! 
May he a centenarian be, 

Little Bobs l Little Bobs ! 
And so again we ’ll shout amain, 
Hurrah for Little Bobs ! 


THE TYPEWRITER AS A HUMOURIST. 

Hitherto, the typewriter has not been 
regarded as a thing sentient with hnmour ; 
that is where we have unwittingly done it 
an injustice. It is more than a humourist ; 
it is a wild wag, upon occasions. Whilst 
■writing these words, I am gazing sadly 
upon the wreckage of a story which has 
just been returned after imdergoing the 
process of typing. Some of the extracts 
given below, suggest distinctly original 
views on life. 

“The English reader, generally speak- 
ing, knows little of Russian geography,” 
I wrote j and then the merry typewritei’ 
came in, with— 

“The English reader, generally speak- 
ing, knows little of roomy photography.” 

This was a trifle disconcerting to the 
conscientious author to start with, but 
worse was to come. 

“I sprang forward and pulled the 
nearest Cossack from his saddle ” eventu- 
ated in — 

“I sprang forw^ard and pulled the 
dearest Cosaque from his muddle.” 

If this sort of thing had not been cor- 
rected, I felt that it might have caused 
my story to lose, somewhat, in intensity, 
I went on, however, with perseverance. 

Crimes such as these cannot be swept 
aside without a blush.” 

This was rendered— 

“ Crumbs such as these cannot be swept 
I outside without a brush.” 

I sighed, corrected, and continued— 

“ The great soul beaming in his face,” 
which the demon instrument made into — 

“ The great fool bending in his face.” 

At this juncture, I began to be really 
discouraged. But the next few lines ran 
on without any mistake, and I took heart 
again. After nearly a whole page cor- 
rectly transcribed, I stopped short at— 
“He walked with giant strides through 
fern and bracken.” 

Which came out — 


“He walked with gummy slides through 
fern and bracken.” 

My lips began to frame a— a— a— hasty 
expression, but I resolutely choked it 
dowm again, and resumed reading, with 
nothing stronger than another sigh. All 
■went well until the finish of the chapter. 

“The Count turned sorrowfully away: 
and as he once more faced the grim old 
house, his eyes fell upon the Uiichesse 
d’Oddes— alone.” 

But the typewriter, that all-conquering, 
know-better-than-you-do-yourself instru- 
ment was not to be cheated of its little 
joke : and my lines were made to read 
thus — 

“The Count turned sorrowfully away; 
and as he once more faced the grin, old 
horse, his eyes fell upon the Dutchie of 
Tod Sloan.” 

Then I took off my boots and threw 
them through the window; hurled the 
coal-scuttle downstairs, and broke the 
mirror with the fire-irons. I felt better 
after this ; but in future, I think I shall 
find it less wearing to refrain from re- 
quisitioning the typewriter ; its peculiar 
style of humour is too boisterous for my 
appreciation. 

AN ERROR IN EYES. 

I SAT me down to write a song 
About your eyes, 

A lyric dainty, not too long, 

Of quaint surprise, 

To find that orbs so clear and true 
Should realise the sapphire blue 
And thrill my heart-chords through and 
through 

With tender sighs. 

I sit me down to read your note 
Of pretty purls ; 

I picture you just as you wrote 

With shaking curls 

“ What ’s this ? ” you curtly, rudely say. 

“ Your jest is ill-timed. By-the-way, 

My eyes are of a greenish-grey — ’ ’ 

She got the other girl* s ! 


mars through the glasses. 

(Commwiicated — unsteadily, ) 

Dear Mr. Punch, — ^This is a most re- 
I markable experience. You know what a 
tasting order is. Well, I had one, and 
tasted port, sherry, port and sherry. Not 
much, you know — ^merely tasting. You 
know what I mean. 

Well, they say that, although you don’t 
take anything to talk of— say, a glass 
hero and a glass there — you get intoxi- 
cated through the atmosphere of the 
place. Absurd notion, because— I write 
because— if yoaeata biscuit you can’t be- 
come intoxicated. Too absurd for words. 

Look at me, now. You know what I 
mean. 


I have been tasting at the Docks. Now 
I am trying to get a message from Mars. 
I should say have been. Messages from 
Mars can’t be sent. Can’t be sent, you 
understand. You know what I mean. 

Well, I was looking at Mars. Through- 
a big telescope, and that sort of thing. 
You know what I mean. And I stopped 
just for a moment or so to take a glass of 
soda and brandy. You know what I mean. 

W’^ell, I looked at Mars, and I give you 
my word of honour— you know what I 
mean— my 'svord of honour, there were four 
planets ! A quartette of Mars ! And all 
wobbling ! All of them ! You know what 
I mean. 

Well, I thought I could make out a 
signal. I saw plainly up in the sky, first, 
“You have had a tasting order for the 
Docks.” I sang out, “That’s right, I 
have, and I am as sober as a judge.” Then 
Mars telegraphed, “No; you are as in- 
toxicated as a fly.” 

From this I know it ’s all rot, you under- 
stand. Mars w^oiildn’t have sent such a 
message. So I take the whole thing to be 
a myth. 

You know what I mean. 

Can’t write any more. Going to bed. 

One Glass More. 

P.S.— Can’t take off my boots. Yon 
know what I mean. 


TO MY DOG. 

You ’RE a funny looking fellow 
With your coat of dingy yellow. 

Just the colour of a January fog ; 

And 1 think you ’ve got a feature 
Out of almost every creature 
That could fairly claim to reckon as a 
clog. 

I have often sat and pondered 
On your ancestors, and w^ondered 
What a curio a list of them would be : 

It would surely tax the knowledge 
Of the Royal Heralds’ College 
To approximately trace your pedigree. 

You can boast a collie’s muzzle, 

But I think your legs would puzzle • 
All the Kennel Club ; and though one 
might suppose 

That your ears suggest a spaniel, 

It would take a second Daniel 
T o decide upon the merits of your toes. 

There ’s a dash of bull and setter — 
But I really think it better 
That we specify no further, my dear Sir, 
It will simplify confusion 
If we come to the conclusion 
You ’re a cross between a mongrel and a 
cur. 


Change of Name.— From the Emperor 
of China to Yu-Hang, greeting, with a 
silver cord, You be Hung. ' 
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A HULLABALOO AT GALUPPI’ . 

(With apologies to E, Broivning,) 

After lying in abeyance for almost a century, the ancient annual 
ceremony of Marrying the Adriatic” will probably be revived at Venice 
in full splendour next year. The municipality is enthusiastic in supporting 

the project.”— 

Oe, Galuppi Baldasaro, am I to believe my ears ? 

Are they really speaking truly, these confounded gondoliers ? 
"What ’s that noise from the Rialto ? Can it be the sound of 
cheers ? 

Will the good Venetian public countenance such awful things, 
Such a scandalous perversion of historic junketings, 

Shall a Mayor and Corporation dare to wed the sea with rings ? 
Venice wed the Adriatic in the Twentieth Century ! 

Venice with the penny steamboats where the gondolas should be 1 
What a shocking misalliance for the Adriatic Sea ! 

Will not all her vanished Doges, from the tombs in which they rest. 
From their alabaster coffins, from the Islands of the Blest, 
Break the sleep in which Death laps them and indignantly 
protest? 

What a sight for Cook, his tourists ! All Italia will be there, 
Yankees with amazing accents, loud-voiced Germans drinking 
beer, 

And the unresponsive Briton with his stony British stare. 


There T1 be fireworks in the evening. Oh, they ’ll praise them, 

I dare say. 

As they dine at Danieli’s at the ending of the day, 

Or at breakfast when they ’re looking out their trains to go away. 

As for Venice and her people, they ’ll no doubt enjoy their fill 
Of the folly and the fireworks, and applaud them with a will, 
Feeling tolerably certain that the tourist pays the bill ! 

St. J. H. 

“THE PAULINES,” i 

Sir, — ^A dinner of Old Paulines was advertised to take place 
on January 9th. I regret to say I was absent at the time, 
and have hot been able to meet with any account of this most 
interesting re-union of Dramatic Celebrities. If I remember 
aright, there are three Paulines or Paulinas in Shakspearej and 
one out of it, viz. Bulwer Lytton’s Pauline, or The Lachj of 
Lyons, I am curious to know if they attended. A Student. 

EXCELLENT EXPLANATION. 

Count rij Cousin (tomeinber of Naval and Military Club)* Why 
do they call your club the In and Out ? 

M. of N, S M, 0. Simple enough, my dear old chap. When 
a member wants to see anyone, he’s “in”; when ho doesn’t, 
he ’s “ out.” But as you ’re in, we need say no more about it. 
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The FTee. 

By Major W. P. Drury. 

“ Durix* the next lioni* nothin* seemed to be stirrin* under 
the Southern Cross. The noo sentry either didn’t see anything 
to ehallengo, or didn’t want to, and some o’ the men had even 
ijegun to snore. I was just droppin’ off to sleep myself, when 
a snorer at the other end o’ the tent suddenly raps out an oath, 
and his boot comes whizzin’ down the gangway. 

“ *• The next swab as plays me that trick,’ he grumbles, ^ will 
’ave to take off his toonik to me in the mornin’.’ 

‘What trick, chum? ’ I asks, chuckin’ him back liis boot. 

“ ‘ Puttin' his icy cold foot on mu face,' he says, indignant. 

It didn’t sound nice, some’ow, and my ’eart commenced to 
beat a devil’s tattoo under the blankets. But nobody said 
nothin’, and if it ’adn’t been for the thumpin’ of a dozen gallant 
’earts besides mine, you might ’ave ’eard a pin drop. 

^‘Presently, ’owever, the drummer, who slep’ next to the 
corpril, calls out somethin’ beneath his bedclothes. 

“ ‘ What is * Sticks ’ a-sayin’ ? ’ asks one o’ the men anxiously. 

He ’s only talkin’ in his sleep,’ says the corpril. 

“'Ho, he ain’t,’ pipes the boy in his ’igh treble, ‘hut some-\ 
body's a-walkin' in his! ’ 

“This statement was received with a most oncomfortable 
silence of several minutes. Then the man next to me begins 
’urriedly to scramble into his trousers. 

“ 'The kid ’s quite right,’ he says, ‘ and 1 know bloomin’ well 
who the sleep-walker is.’ 

“ ' Who? ’ inquires a dozen voices at once. 

“'The Blank Pile,’ says the man, 'and he’s lookin’ for a 
sleepin’ billet, that ’s what he’s a-doin’ of. But he ain’t goin’ 
to doss next to me,’ he says, and with that "^Iie bolts out o’ the 
tent. 

“ In another minute there was nobody — so far as we knew — 
left inside it. We all wanted to keep the sentry eomp’ny till 
daylight.” 

Mr, Pagett paused to refill his pipe, an operation he effected 
with characteristic absent-minded ness from my p ouch . I feigned 
to be pondering his last words. 

“After such a night of horror,” I hazarded, “the daylight 
must indeed have been a welcome relief. ’ ’ 

He slipped the pouch, with charming naiuete, into his pocket. 
“'You mark time a bit,” he said : “ I ’aven’t finished with that 
night of ’error yet.” 

I murmured an apology. 

“ Ho,” he continued- ' ‘ Before the sun rose we were destined 
to ’ave another scare, compared with which the others were 
child’s-play. It was this way, look, 

“ The corpril was explainin’ to Mr. Jannaway, who ’ad come 
out of his quarters in his pyjammers, that the men couldn’t 
sleep in the minin’ tent on account of the heat, and Jannaway 
was just beginnin’ to talk sareaustie about a girls’ school afraid 
o’ the dark, when the sentry drops his rifle with a clatter that 
brings all our gallant ’earts into our necks. His teeth were 
rattlin’ in his ’ead like a boxful o’ dice, you could ’ave ’ung up 
your coat and ’at on his eyes, and he was pointin’ to his front 
like a sign-post shook by the wind. At first we thought it was 
an applepletic fit, but after a bit we discovered that he was 
wishful for us to look at the jackstaff. 

“The first glimmer o’ dawn was whitenin’ the eastern ’orizon, 
and there was just light enough for us to see an extr’ordiu’i»y 
phenomenon that made oven a detachment o’ Marines stare. 
There wasn’t air enough to chill your wetted finger : it was a 
dead tropical calm: the great jack and its ’alliards lay along- 
side the staff as if they were glued to it. Yet all of a sudden 
the long fold of bunting stirred, and the double lines twanged 
iigainst the pole like a plucked ’arpstring ! 

Five seconds later the thing ’appened again, and then 


continued at perfectly reg’lar intervals. Hot a soul, as far as 
we could see, was within ten yards of that bewitched spar. 
Yet one thing was quite plain. Someone was fingerin’ the 
’alliards before our very eyes ! 

“ Presently Jannaway clears his throat. 

“‘Am I goin’ stark starin’ mad like the rest o’ you,’ he 
asks ’uskily, ' or is there a bell ringin’ somewhere ? ’ 

“You might ’ave stabbed the silence which followed with a 
baynit. 

“ ' There is a bell, Sir,’ says one o’ the men at length, ‘a big 
bell a-tolling. I should judge it to be as far away as Batavia, 
or p’r’aps Plymouth,’ he says ; ' but in either case you may lay 
to it that it ’s no earthly bell ’ 

“'That’s enough,’ says Jannaway', stampin’ his foot. ‘I 
won’t ’ave no more of it. Colour-Sergeant,’ ho says, 'as soon 
as it 's daylight fall the men in for bathin’ parade. There ’s 
nothin’ like a sea dip to steady the nerves.’ And with that ho 
walks off into the middle o’ the island. 

“ The detachment strolled down to the water 's edge, while I, 
disbelievin’ in ghosts now that the daylight was cornin’, sat 
down and lit my pipe. At first I watched the sunrise, and it 
seemed to me that the day Yvas gettin’ up with a most disreput- 
able black eye. Across the red, an’ green, an’ orange inflam- 
mation of the dawn was stuck a dark patch that in the case of a 
pore soldier would ’ave got him confined to barricks for a 
fortnight. But after a bit my attention was attracted to 
Lootenant Jannaway, who was i^eerin’ under a g3*eat ledge o’ 
rock a couple of ’undred yards away. Presently he stood up, 
and beckoned to me. 

“ ‘ Tell me what you see in there,’ he says, when Treadled 
him. 

“‘Y’oii ought to know,’ I says, moppiii’ my face, after I ’d 
looked into the ’ole ; ‘ you ’ve been starin’ at it for the last five 
minutes.’ 

“ ' But I want to make sure, you insolent vagabone,’ he says. 

' Our nerY^es are all endways, and p’r’aps I ’ve been mistook.’ 

“ ‘ Very Yvell, then,’ says I, ' it ’s a rusted round shot mixed 
up with a ’uman skeleton.’ 

“ ‘ I thought so,’ he returns, with a sigh of relief. ‘ But since 
this island is a noo-born baby, in a manner o’ speakin ’ , it licks 
me ’ow them things come there.' 

“‘P’r’aiis,’ says I, after thinkin’ ’ard for some moments, 

' they Yvere born with the bloomin’ baby.’ 

“ ' You ’re a fool, Pagett,’ says he, ‘ and you ’d better go an’ 
fall in with the rest.’ 

“How, as I was carryiii’ my wounded feelin’s back to my 
comrades, it suddenly struck me that the dawn wasn’t breakin' 
as quickly as it usually does in those latitoods. The black 
patch over the day’s eye had covered the entire face of the 
eastern sky, and was spreadin’ to the zenith faster than the 
daylight itself. It was plain, from the incessant twinklin’, that 
a tropical thunderstorm Yvas cornin’ up with the sun, and you 
may take my word for it that a bare rock in mid-ocean ain’t the i 
safest place to see one frpm. 

“The detachment ’ad already undressed, and were bein’ 
mustered by the colour-sergeant, so I slipped off my clothes and 
joined them. 

“Before the muster was over, the morninj ’ad grown much 
darker than the night had ever been, and the sky above us 
was like a great velvet pall with its borders trailin’ in the 
sea. Long zigzag rents were torn in the pall about once every 
second, nor Yvas there any interval in the ’orrible din o’ the 
thiiiidei*. Luckily Y\-e escaped the rainfall, but we could ’ear 
it hissin’ on the sea a mile aYvay, like forty thousand locoino- 
th’^es blowin’ off steam. 

“As it Yvas too dark to bathe, and too dangerous to go into 
the tent where the arms Yvere, Jannaway fell us in tYvo deep 
in rear of it. Before very long, ’owever, the eastern edge o’ 
the pall began to lift, and a streak of crimson sky appeared 
beneath it. Then the streak widened ; orange showed above 
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the red, primrose above the orange, till presently ive could 
see the bright blue o’ the zenith. The velvet pall had rolled 
a^’ay as quickly as it "ad spread.” 

Mr. Pagett removed the pipe from his mouth, and laid it 
upon the table. 

‘*You"ve been in the tropics yourself, Sir?” he observed, 
looking into the fire. 

I nodded. 

“ Did you ever see one o" them lightnin’ photographs? ” 

‘*I"ve heard of them,” I admitted cautiously. “It is said 
that they cannot yet be accounted for by science, though they 
are undoubtedly electrical.” 

“I saw one that mornin" -on, the island,” he mused; “the 
flash over the Tor just now "minded me of it. 

“The first thing we noticed after Jannaway dismissed us» 
and we "d moved away from the tent, was the double line of 
our shadows still fixed upon the curtain, where it "ad been 
thrown by the lightnin".’" 

“ Yes,’" I admitted, “ that was quite possible.’" 

“Quite possible. But "ow about this? The drummer, who 
was starin’ at the phenomenon from the front o" the group, 
suddenly turns roimd. 

“‘I thought,’ he squeaked, ‘that, countin’ Mr. Jannaway, 
we were thirty-three all told.” 

“ ‘Then, for once in your sinful young life," says the eorpril, 
‘ 3’'ou thought right, my son.’ 

“ ‘ Well," says the boy, edgin’ into the middle o" the crowd, 
‘ ’ow do j'ou account for there bein’ thirty-/oii?* shadows on the 
bloomin’ tent ? ’ 

“ Nobody attempted to account for it ; nobody even wanted 
to aceoxmt for it, "What everybody did want, ’owever, was to 
get ofi that cursed island without another minute’s delay. 
Like one man the detachment turned and bolted for the pin- 
nace in which we "ad landed, and which was moored a few 
yards from the beach. It was the stampede of the previous 
afternoon over agaiia^ with the difi’rence that this time me, 
an’ the colour-sergeant, an’ Jannaway were in it as well. 

“ We splashed through the wmter, shinned over the gunnel o’ 
the big boat, got out the oars, and gave way like a crew 
possessed. But we "d barely put a hundred yards between us 
and the Blank Pile’s shadow on the tent, before the sea began 
to bubble about the pinnace like water round an egg in a 
saucepan. 

“‘For the Lord’s sake," cries one o’ the men, layin’ on his 
oar, ‘ look at the bloomin’ island I ’ 

“Then we .saw a most curious thing. The island was 
gradually growin" smaller — in other words, it was sinkin’ before 
our eyes ! Presently only the tops o" the tents and the jackstaff 
were visible above the water, and then only the Union Jack 
itself. AVhen that ’omely bit o’ buntin’ "ad gone too, the 
drummer burst out a-cryin’, 

“ ‘Any’ow,’ says the Corpril eheerilj^, ‘that exarsperatin’ 
Blank Pile’s gone with it." 

Aye,’ chimes in the ‘ Dismal Jimmy ’ of the detachment, ‘ but 
we shall be under stoppages o’ pay until them arms and 
accoutrements are made good. I said at the time, ’ he continued, 

‘ that it was no earthly bell a-tollin’ ’ 

Take that man’s name for disobedience of orders,’ roars 
out Jannaway. ‘ ’Ow dare you make my flesh creep,’ he says, 
‘ when I "aven’t got a stitch o’ clothin’ on ? ’ 

“ ‘ There ’s the Dutch flagship in the offing just ofi the port 
beam. Sir,’ sings out another. 

“‘Then I "ope to goodness,’ says Jannaway, casting an 
anxious eye over the naked forms before him, ‘ that the adm’ral 
"asn’t brought no ladies with him to see the noo island ! ’ 

“An hour later we clambered one by one up the steep sides 
o’ the Dutchman, and were served out with a pair o’ baggy 
trousers apiece. If there were any ladies on board they must 
’ave been sent below before we got alongside, and the orf’cers 
and men didn’t matter. Mr. Jannaway told the adm’ral that 


we were pore castaways from a wrecked emigrant ship, and the 
adm’ral, with one ej^e cocked on me, said he "d had the pleasure 
of meetin’ one at least of the pore emigrants before. Then, 
with a chronic twinkle in the same eye, he carried us back to 
Batavia, and put us on board our own ship. 

“Before reportin’ ourselves, "owever, Mr. Jannaway ad- 
dressed us in a few kind words. 

“ ‘ If you mention that there Blank Pile,’ he says, ‘ you will 
get the credit of bein’ bigger liars than what you really are. 
Therefore,’ he says, ‘ I shouldn’t.’ 

“And you may lay to it that we didn’t ! ” 

Prom a battered Service ditty-box on the mantelpiece Mr. 
Pagett produced a crumpled half-sheet of notepaper. 

“That inscription,” said he, “was sent me by Lootonant 
Jannaway a year after we paid off. He copied it off an old brass 
in the tower of a church at Sandwich.” 

I refrained from commenting on the remarkable resemblance 
of the writing to Mr. Pagett’s own cramped caligraphy, and 
read it aloud. 

“Sacred to the Memory,” it ran, “ of Belttshazzar Farwig, 
Private in the Marines, and sometime a Bellringer of this 
_Chureh. Who died. on the 29th Dec. 1770, on board His Majesty’ s 
ship Endeavour (commanded by the famous Navigator, Captain 
jAivfES Cook), and was buried at sea in Lat. 9“ 13" S. and Long. 
104" B.” 

“Wasn’t it a most extr’ordin’ry thing,” asked Mr. Pagett, 
regarding me out of the tail of his eye, “that the pore feller 
should "ave come to the surface again on the middle of a 
volcanic island ? ” 

“ Most extraordinary ! ” I murmured. 

“And that, after all them years, he should ’ave drilled once 
more with his old regiment and been photographed with them 
by lightnin ’ ? ” 

“ I never heard anything like it before,” said I. 

“And that he should "ave tolled that onearthly bell to warn 
them that the island was goin’ to sink ? ’ ’ 

“Wonderful indeed! Yet to' me, Mr. Pagett, the most 
wonderful thing of all is jmur own marvellous power of 
inven— of memory, I mean.” 

Mr . Pagett stared at me in pained surprise. “ I was afraid,” 
he said reproachfully, “that you were goin’ to use another 
word. In which case, Mister, me an’ you would "ave ’ad to 
part brassrags! ” 


ILL-TREATING. 

To Mr. Punch. 

Sir, — ^I t makes my blood boil to read how the precious time 
of the Commander-in-Chief is wasted by precious fools. Not 
long ago an admirable appeal against “ Treating” was written 
by Lord Roberts. Please observe that I call him by his correct 
name, or, without the title, simply Roberts, for the everlasting 
use of “ Bobs ” disgusts me, and seems to me wanting alike in 
sense and courtesy. We do not call Kitchener “ Kitty,” and 
a hundred years ago they did not call Nelson “ Nelly.” Lord 
Roberts, as I have said, protested against “ treating ” the 
private in the “public.” Allow me to protest against the public 
ill-treating Lord Roberts in private. He cannot even travel by 
railway, on his own private business, without being button- 
holed and talked at by mayors or vestrymen whenever the train 
stops. Every obscure borough, from Mudby-in-the-Marsh to 
Shrimpington-on-Sea, pesters him to receive its ridiculous and 
useless “freedom.” Freedom, indeedl I’d give ’em some 
freedom of speech on my part which might show the meddle- 
some mayors and the addle-headed aldermen what I thought of 
’em. But Lord Roberts is too good-natured to do that. Allow 
me, therefore, to protest against his being ill-treated in this 
manner. Yours indignantly, 

Hang Dash Blow (Major, retired). 
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THE SCHOOLMA'STEE ABEOAD. 

f^ot content with Professional Conferences, a 
spirited body of Public School Masters has char- 
tered the steam - yacht An'gonaut from Messrs. 
Pebowne and Lunn, for an educative visit to 
Sicily, Greece, and the Isles thereof. Information 
on certain sites of peculiar interest will be fur- 
nished by specialists. A Magic Lantern will 
accompany the expedition.] 

0 “ Isles ” (as Byeon said) “ of Greece ! ” 
For "which the firm of Homer sang, 

Especially that little piece ^ 

Interpreted by Mr. Ija-ng, 

Where* the unblushing Sappho wrote 
The 'hymns vYe'hardly like to quote ; — 

1 cannot share his grave regret 

Who found your fame had been and gone ; 
There seems to be a future yet 
For Tenedos and Marathon ; 

Fresh glory gilds their deathless sun, 

And this is due to Br. Lunn ! 

What though your harpers twaug no more ? 
What though yonr various lyres are 
dumb ? 

See where by Cirrha’s sacred shore, 

Bold Argonauts, the Ushers come I 
All bring their maps and some their wives, 
And at the vision Greece revives ! 

The Delphic oracles are off,' 

But still the site is always there ; 

The fumes that made the Pythian cough 
Still permeate the conscious air ; 
Parnassus, of the arduous ‘‘grade,’' 

May still be do mb, with local aid. 

Lunching upon the self-same rock 
Whence Xerxes viewed the wino-red 
They realise with vivid shock [frith, 
The teachings of “ the smaller Smith ” ; 
With bated breath they murmur — “ This 
Is actually Salamis ! ” 

They visit where Penelope 
Nightly unwove the work of day, 

Staving her suitors off till he, - 

Ulysses, let the long-bow play, 

And on his brave grass-widow’s breast 
Forgot Calypso and the rest. ^ 











“JUST AS WELL TO BE PREPARED/' 

A HINT EOR SPORTSMEN IN CASE OP HARD WEATHER. 


In Crete, where Theseus first embraced 
His Ariadne, they explore 
(Just now authentically traced) 

The footprints of the Minotaur : 

And follow, to the maze’s source, 

The thread of some profound discourse. 

That isle where Leto, sick with fright, 
So scandalised her mortal kin, 

Where young Apollo, lord of light, 
Commenced his progress as a twin— 
Fair Delos they shall get to know, 

And Paros, where the marbles grow. 

Not theirs the course of crude delight 
On which the common tourist wends, 

I From faith they move, by way of sight, 
To knowledge meant for noble ends ; 
’Twill be among their purest joys 
To work it off upon the hoys. 

One hears the travelled teacher call 
Upon the Upper Fifth to note . 


(Touching the Spartan counter-wall) 

How great the lore of Mr. Grotb ; 

And tell them, “ His are just the views 
I formed myself— at Syracuse I ” ' 

When Jones is at a loss to show 
Where certain islands ought to be, 

How well to whack him hard and low 
And say, “ The pain is worse for me. 

To whom the Cyclades are quite 
Familiar, like the Isle of Wight,” 

And then the lecture after prep. ! 

The Magic Lantern’s lurid slide ! 

The speaker pictured on. the step 
Of some old shrine, with no inside ; 

Or groping on his reverent knees 
For Eleusinian mysteries ! 

Hellas defunct? O say not so, 

While Public School-boys faint to hear 
The tales of antique love or woe, 

Brought home and rendered strangely 
clear 

With instantaneous Kodak-shots 
Secured by Ushers on the spots I 0. S. 


GODS IN AND OUT OF THE CARS. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Is it possible to 
convey some sense of decency into the 
mind of the average London Comity 
Councillor ? It may be that I wrong this 
distinguished personage, and that, travel- i 
ling to and fro in his luxurious brougham, 
capacious barouche or untaxed cart, he is 
not aware of the disgraceful scenes which 
occur every morning and evening at the 
terminal stations of the tram lines at 
Blackf riars and W estmins ter Bridges . The 
tram-cars are owned by the London County 
Council and they are run at a profit, the 
London County Council also supply ticket 
inspectors and starters, but they also 
provide chaos of the worst order. I 
would ask two such staid members of 
this august body as Mr. H. W. L. Latoon 
and Mr. John Burns to spend a couple of 
hours oil one day in surveying the horrible 
scenes which occur when the cars are 
arriving and leaving, after “business 
hours.” Yours, Peter Picoon. 
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DELENDA EST CARTHAGO. 


[Interviewed bv an Italian jonmalist, Madame Duse is reported to have 
said : ** To save the theatre the theatre must be destroyed, and its actors and 
actresses must die of the plague. They poison Art. ... ^e should return 
to the Greeks and play in the open aii*. Boses, stalls, ... kill the drama. 
... I want ... the Acropolis. ... I am condemned to play Saedou and 
PiXEEO ! . . . If I had my will, I would live in a ship in the middle of the 
ocean.”] 

Bear lady, the cure which you kindly propose 
For an evil that sounds rather vague 
Would not be especially welcome to those 
Who are destined to die of the plague. 

You would sweep every actor and actress away — 

They poison the air and their art, 

And, affecting the Greeks in your methods, would play 
In the open your favourite part. 

You deplore the existence of box and of stall, 

That are pounding the drama to grit, 

But we fear the receipts would be likely to fall 
If your theatre were nothing but pit. 

And although the Acropolis sounds very nice, 

Stone seats and the draught and the rain 
Would in all probability amply suffice 
To prevent one from coming again. 

The veriest Vandal would tremble to speak 
In a tongue that was strange on its stage, 

While a scholarly knowledge of Attiean Greek 
Is scarcely a mark of the age. 

Pinero and Sarbou are all you may play, 

By Fate you are manacled thus, 

But, with all due respect, may we venture to say 
That they ^re not disagreeable to us ? 

In fine, we implore you to see with our eyes. 

And again to consider the ease — 

Would a ship in mid-ocean be thoroughly wise. 

When there 's no one to reign in your place ? 


OUB BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Mr. To^i Gallon will doubtless learn from many reviewers of 
A Rogue in Love (HUTCHINSON) that he draws his inspiration 
from Charles Bickens. “Who deniges of it?’» to quote 
incxuiry by one of the Master’s best known people. Certainly 
not my Baronite. He recognises in most of the characters, 
echoes of earlier acquaintances. But that does not detract 
from the charm of the book, its flow of incident, its atmo- 
sphere of humour ever ready to blend with pathos. It is just 
the book a tired man will like to read after a quiet dinner. 
And that is high praise. 



Sons of the Morning (Methuen) is really a big book, wherein 
it differs from the ordinary run of novels. The story, homed on 
Bartmoor, shares its grandeur and its mysticism. Mr. Eden 
Phillpqtts knows me fond that strange distinctive clan the 
Bevonians, and gives us some delightful records of their sayings 
and doings. His descriptions of Bartmoor in sunlight and storm 
are finely done. It would be hard to beat the picture of a 
storm which brings the drama to a climax. The pure, strong, 
literary style of the narrative is refreshing. Like Thackeray, 


though in quite a different w^ay, Mr, Phillpotts is a preacher as 
well as a novelist. He does not shrink from the oft-attempted 
task of defining humour, “It is,” he writes, “a balm of life ; 
it is the root of tolerance, the prop of patience ; it suffers long, 
and is kind ; keeps the heart of man sweet, his soul modest. And 
! at the end, when the light thickens and the mesh grows tight, 
humour can share the suffering vigils of the sleepless, can 
soften pain, can brighten the ashy road to death.” My Baronite, 
brought up in the House of Commons— where a high flight of 
humour is recognised w’hen a member marks the conclusion of 
his speech by sitting on his hat — begins to understand. 

My Baronite envies A. T. Quiller-Couch the labour of love 
he has perfected in the production of The Oxford Booh of 
English Verse (Henry Frowde). What daisied pastures he has 
strolled through, what fragrant gardens he has culled 1 His 
task carries him back over more than 600 years of the British 
Poets, not forgetting those who touched the Irish harp. Some 
are new to the average reader, most are very dear. The plea- 
sure of reading them all again is added to by the dainty form in 
which they issue from the Oxford Press. The casket is worthy 
of the treasure it contains. 



The Baron confesses to knowing next to nothing of the talk, 
habits, and manners of the privates in the British Army. Mr* 
Kipling’S Mulvany and his companions may be true to facts, 
and if they are, so much the worse for the facts, or they may 
have been highly-coloured fancy-portraits, intended more for our 
amusement than for our instruction or edification. Be that as 
it may, the Baron never took kindly to them, became, in fact, 
rather bored by them (of course, the more ’s the pity), and finally 
felt inclined to adopt towards the British Tommy Kiplinised a 
sentiment similar to that expressed by Betsy Prig towards Mrs, 
Harris, and avow “I don’t believe there ain’t no such person,” 
i,e. as represented in the popular Kipling romances. And the 
Baron is more than ever convinced of the probability that there 
is good ground for his opinion after reading the dramatically- 
written Military Dialogues on Active Service, by Lieut, -Colonel 
N. Newnham Bavis (Sands & Co.), which are thoroughly inte- 
resting, and so artistically contrived as to be here and there 
enlivened with effects that are genuinely sensational. The 
sketches, too, all in. dialogue, of the officers’ wives, are very 
interesting; and those of the “girls they (the soldiers) leave 
behind them” seem thoroughly natural to the Baron, w^ho has 
small experience of the former, and none whatever of the latter 
in this category. Taking for granted that the author, being a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, is thoroughly familiar with all the military 
subjects he has here taken in hand, the Baron begs to recom- 
mend it, especially in this sad time of war, to all civilians, as 
the work of an expert who knows what he is talking about. 
But what has become of the rollicking gaiety of the young 
and old campaigners as pourtrayed by Charles Lever in his 
Harry Lorrequer, Jack Hinton the Guardsman, and his Charles 
O^Malley f Where ’s jouvMickey Free now ? These, truly, were 
to the Baron ‘ * ideals. ” Is it possible they were never * ‘ reals ’ ’ ? 

The Baron de B.-W. 


Just Over-Spiced.— Not content with having produced a quite 
too delicious mess, entirely according to his own recipe of the 
Yatican-address dish, the noble chef of Norfolk House made the 
mistake of adding to it a strong flavour of Currie. Such a pity ! 
Quits spoiled the broth ! “Nemo TnortaZiitw,” &c. Vide Latin 
Grammar. i 
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^ MS. Of course, you ^ill add, there is And, if you like, you can send in by-and- 

A LETTER TO A YOUNG PUBLISHER, ^bout bringing out the work of bye another bill of ^£10 or so for adver- 

II, an unknown man, but, in consideration of tising,^* and “ cost of extra proof correc- 

IN thanking me for the hints I gave the exceptional merit of Heart-Throbs, you tions.” If ho remonstrates, you can talk 
YOU recently on the art of advertising, are willing to brave it. All that you will gravely of your risk, your heavy office- 
You observe that even though you sell ask the author to do is to pay £80 towards expenses, etc., and you will be surprised 
a larse number of copies, advertising is the cost of production, while you will and grieved that the sale of the book has 
an cxnensive business, and that the net undertake to supply the demand up to a not got beyond 50 copies. It is just 
T^ppimiarv eaiii to yourself of -what is thousand copies. On all copies sold above possible that at this point your client 
lied a “ successfur^ novel is by no that number you will pay him a royalty of may go to the Society of Authors, but 
^ l\ro-e Moreover, you add, sue- twenty or thirty—you can promise safely that' needn^t concern you. You have 
luthors^re few in number, and anything you like-per cent. ' made your £50 or £69 out of Heart- 

•noa^'ir trick of insisting upon un- The author will be delighted at the Throbs, and the supply of fools, thank 
haveana y ^ ^ reader’s "‘favourable report.” He may heaven! is unfailing. Only, you will 

commonly n^ .> if you are really to boggle a bit about the £80, in which case deplore his lack of' confidence, and the 
My near *iu , ^ passing away of the 

good old days, when 
no Authors’ Societies 
existed. 






succeed in your busi- ^ I 

ness, you must un- 
derstand at once that 
the bulk of your in- 
come is to come not 
from the successful 
books, but (paradox 
as it seems) from the 
unsuccessful. The 
successful man knows 
too much, or his inte- 
rests are looked after 
by an agent, which 
comes to pretty well * 
the same thing, so far 
as you are concerned. 

But the beginner—' 
the aristocratic young ^ 

lady , the young gentle- 'S 

man fresh fromOxford, 
the country gentle- 
man who suddenly 
gives way to the 
cacoetlies scribendi — 
these, dear Jones, are 
in reality your most 
valuable clients, 
whose usefulness is 
limited only at one 
end by their gulli- 
bility, and at the 

other by their bank- „ - artist’s hand has 

ing-accounts. You — wrought; 

sent me a MS. as a p<''j;iiereare‘’maiky ladies who, in the quiet part of the d^’,would us© the ’bus instead of \ralking bears no caiweii 

specimen of the hope- if their dogs might accompany them.”— in “ Daily News,^*] p j ^ ^ emble- 

less rubbish daily sub- f 7 o 7 idMc^or. “Full inside, Sik. Outside only ! ” matic. 

, .0 -I h.™ « you | 'T ^ ^ Uk... .«* b, 

it promptly to its author. Nothing, I may knock off £5 or even £10 as a special 

assure yOu^ could be more gratuitously favour, as a sign, too, of your belief in the Meehamo in a dingy shop or a . 

foolish. I have read Heart-Throbs— book. Then, or I am greatly mistaken, rounded stem with yellow amber 

the MS. is called— sufficiently to confirm you will have him. He is young, he is tipped 

your estimate of it. More undiluted well-off, he has unbounded faith m his g^gg^gts no Geinling Gibbons in dis- 
drivel it would be hard to conceive. It work, which faith your letter has 3 udici- guise ; 

is dull, foolish, badly-written ; without ously strengthened. And so, having mouthpiece now, I see, is slightly 

one redeeming feature. But as for re- cashed his cheque,^ you proceed to play chipped, 

turning it, that would bo nothing loss your fish at your leisure. You have only then, do I my pipe so dearly 

than the criminal w^aste of an opportu- bound yourself, you see, to supply the pnze? 

nity. Follow my instructions, and you demand up to a thousand copies ^where- , , -r • » i, 

shall make a pretty penny out of Heart- fore you will, at a cost of £25 or there- ^"hy did I m the summer s sheen 

Throbs abouts, print and bind 100 copies— and you neglect 

First vou will write to the author and loill take good care that the denmnd shall You like a loathed criminal accurst, ‘ 
assurehimthatyour^ reader ’’-you can not exceed that number. Thereby you will But now ’tis freezing love you? I 
consider me your reader for the nonce — pocket £55— not a bad haul, considering < expect . , . , 

has reported most favourably upon the that you’ve run no sort of risk for it. | It is because I know you cannot burst. 


the ’bus instead of walking 


*Bits Conductor, 


TRUSTWORTHY. 

My pipe ! the cher- 
ished idol of my 
ease. 

In happy recollec- 
tion I review 

Y'oiir several virtues 
only formed to 
l>lease. 

Accept my trust — a 
thing enjoyed by 
few. 

And yet no aery halo 
of romance 

Hangs o’er you. No 
entrancing, beau- 
teous elf 

Presented you to me 
with melting 
glance. 

No ; eighteenpenee 
I paid for you 
myself. 

Upon your bowl no 
artist’s hand has 
wrought ; 

> It hears no carveii 
picture emble- 
matic. 


’T was very likely cut by some un- 
taught 

Mechanic in a dingy shop or attic. 

Your rounded stem with yellow amber 
tipped 

Suggests no Geinling Gibbons in dis- 


chipped, 

Why, then, do I my pipe so dearly 


Vhy did I in the summer’s sheen 
neglect 

You like a loathed criminal accurst, * 
Jut now ’tis freezing love you ? I 
expect 

It is because I know you cannot burst! 
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expect to have the matter mentioned to yon even Tby men yon 
COHVEESATIOITAL HUITS lOE YOUITG EIDERS. don’t know. “I’m afraid you ’ve got rather a nasty over- 
Chapter V. reach,” is a fairly good formula for the occasion—- and even 

^ r<T -irr T^ • 07 whcn you aro tided hy the repetition timc after time of tMs 

Of Chances for Talk Shooting and Emit ing Of Dropping a Shoe observation, you onght to remember that it is prompted by 
An Over-reach and other matters. good-will, by a desire to point out to you what you cannot see 

It is, midoubtedly, I fear, the ease that in hunting, conver- for yourself, and so to enable you to save from more serious 
sational ability is not at so high a premium as in shooting, damage the gallant horse whose welfare ought to be as close to 
There is less opportunity for the easy, pleasant talk that makes your heart as your ovu. 

up so large a part of the day’s sport with the gun. Men have If a man loses his spur, or batters his hat, or gets his face 
to manage their horses, to watch the hounds, to study the torn by a twig, or his coat covered with mud from a fall, you 
country, to make sure they are not left behind when the fox will not, unless he should happen to be your friend, call his 
breaks away, and, generally, to look closely after the business attention to facts which are entirely within his own knowledge 
on which they have come out. The shooting man, on the other and are probably causing him acute discomfort. But how shall 
hand, except during the minutes when the birds are actually a rider know that his horse has dropped a shoe or over-reached? 
coming over him, can make his day into one long opportunity His horse, the much-enduring, indomitably courageous eom- 


for conversation of various 
kinds. 'When the beat on the 
drive is over and the birds are 
collected ; while the guns walk 
on to take their places at the 
next stand ; at lunch and after ; 
on the walk home when the day 
is done— during all these in- 
tervals and cessations there 
are countless chances for the 
skilled conversationalist. But 
in the hunting field, as I have 
said, the openings are fewer 
and. circumstances too often 
check the flow of soul. Still, 
a wary man will get his chances 
even in hunting and, the fewer 
they are, the more necessary 
is it to take proper advantage 
of them. 

In the first place you will 
have observed, though you are 
a novice at the game, that you 
are always entitled to tell any 
man that his horse has lost a 
shoe. Even if he moves in 
gilded circles, irradiated by 
Dukes and Earls, and you are 
a mere son of the soil, the rule 
holds good. If you doubt what 
I say, just select a man whose 
horse has dropped a shoe, men- 
tion the fact to him, and then 







IMITATION THE SINCEREST 

JANTJABY 7 . 

Hr. Punch. “Well, of all the- 


FLATTERY. 


panion of his sport, is unable 
to give him a hint, except by 
going lame — and then the mis- 
chief is done. 

So it has come to be recog- 
nised as a humane duty on the 
part of riders to give one an- 
other information on such 
matters, and no rule drawn 
- from that gorgeous guide, 
‘ ‘ The Manners of Good Society ; 
By One Who is in It,” will be 
broken if a gentleman hitherto 
unknown to you should address 
you in the manner I have de- 
scribed. Besides, if you are 
going to be stand-offish in the 
hunting field, if you are going 
to inflate yourself with dignity 
and make yourself rigid with 
arrogance, and scowl and talk 
of “ devilish impertinence ” 
just because little cheery Dick 
Tadworth makes a remark to 
you ill his genial Cockney way, 
why you’d better stay at home 
and feed on Burke’s Peerages 
and other books of social pre- 
cedence. The hunting field is 
no place for you. There Dick 
is your equal, though the 
blood of kings should happen 
(in a slightly diluted form) to 


keep close to Mm for a few minutes -wMle yon are riding, run in your veins, and Dick lias nothing to back him except 
as we may suppose, from one covert to another, no fox being a clever head for figures, perfect good nature, and a desire 
at the moment on the move. The next man who comes up to be on good terms with all the world. Of course, Dick 
m the track of the horse with three shoes, will go through mustn’t push too much — in any ease, he’.s not the man to do 
e same little pantomime as you did. He ’ll take a good that, for there ’s nothing of the Snob in him, and if he errs he 
look, pull back his horse a bit, look again, ride closer, gaze errs without ill-will or mean aspiration of any kind, 
intently and then, evidently making up his mind to stake 

his whole reputation for eyesight and knowledge, will break ^ 

out with “You’ve lost a shoe, Sir, near fore-foot.” If the 

interval of easy riding last long enough, you will observe a dozen ENGLISH CHINOISERIE. 

men go through this identical performance one after another, Voice (through telephone). Can you send some winter comforts 


all ending with precisely the same remark, until you feel that if for troops undergoing the terrors of a rigorous climate ? 
the master of the three-shoe’d animal suddenly lost control of Charity Distributor (ditto). have got any amount of 
his temper, laid about him with his hunting crop, and called lemonade, soda-water, sunshades and white neckties. You are 
Heaven to witness that this was a just punishment on a lot in Africa, aren’t you ? 

of repetition-mongering, well-meaning, useless, good-natured Yoice. No; Asia. I am speaking for the Indian troops and 
retailers of stale news— you feel, I say, that if this were to Europeans stationed at 'Wei-Hai-Wei, who need immediate help, 
happen, there would be every excuse for a man goaded beyond Cluirity mstnbuto,-. Oh, wo can’t have anything to do with 
endurance. But, as a matter of fact, he usually submits to the you ; you are not fashionable. You are out of reach of the 
inevitable with a good grace and bears no malice at all. Then, newspaper reporters, so we can’t do anything for you ! 
too, if your horse cuts himself by an ovor-reacli you, must i Voice. Oh, indeed ! Then I will write to Punch. [Does so. 
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MY HOLIDAY. 


(A Confessio7i). 

In the first place, I blame the doctor. 
He shouldn't have used long -words and 
looked at me as if I -was something under 
the microscope. But when a man has the 
word “ neurosthenic " flung at him he is 
obliged, in self-defence, to do something, 
and so I accepted his Mephistophelian 
suggestion about country air and a few 
days' quiet. Ho even hypnotised me into 
the belief that I was tired of town (shade 
of Charles Lamb forgive me!), and I 
agreed to go right away into the country 
for a week — down to a friend’s country 
house near Lynton. 

It 's my firm belief that if I had taken 
a day — choosing my weather— down in 
Surrey : or a week-end at Brighton, or 
even a day in bed, I should have been per- 
fectly right again. But I was fool enough 

to be beguiled by the doctor, and 

Well, it’s no use repining now. 

I really think (to be perfectly just to 
myself) that I was for a few hours on the 
first evening— perhaps even for an hour 
or so next morning — ^genuinely contented. 
The quiet soothed me. With Mr. Peck- 
sniff I contemplated existence, and then, 
alas, like Mr. Pecksniff, I assumed a role 
of horrible duplicity. On the second day 
the quietness of the Devonshire hills 
grated terribly on my nerves, and I longed 
for the soothing roar of the London traffic. 

But I assumed a look of placid pleasure, 
ard even feebly thanked goodness when 
I heard that London papers came a day 
late. Humbug I hypocrite I that I was. 
But Nemesis overtook me. Try as I might , 
I could not conceal the a-vvful depression 
that was stealing over me. 

On the fourth day there was a prospect 
that the road might be blocked. Horror ! 
I made up my mind. 

“ Tom,” I said, “ don’t be alarmed, old 
man, but I feel that I ought to consult 

some specialist : the fact is, I ” here 

I tapped my chest ambiguously. 

* ‘ Rot ! ’ ’ said Tom. (There 's a refresh- 
ing frankness about Tom.) “Take a 
twenty-mile walk, and you ’ll be as fit as a 
fiddle. ’ ’ With some experience of musical 
relations, I derived no consolation from 
this simile. * 

“Possibly,” I said, with affected 
stoicism ; “ and yet I can’t help remem- 
bering that Uncle Peter ’ ’ I shrugged 

my shoulder, and left Undo Peter's fate 
to Tom’s imagination. 

“Well, come down when you’ve seen 
him. You can’t do better than stop here.” 

“I will, I will,” I interrupted fever- 
ishly, then rushed off to pack. The 
next afternoon ’ I was gliding through 
Westbourne Park in a G. W. train (blessings 
on it !) feeling almost delirious with joy. 

“Foggy, as usual,” said a man opposite. 

I gave an imbecile grin. “Yes,” i 


said,, “just the same dear old yellow, 
throat-choking friend.” 

He regarded me amazed. “The filthy 
condition of the roads,” he said, “ is 
scandalous ; the Local Board ” 

“ I know,” I said. “ Never mind. 
Shouldn’t we be disgusted if everything 
was spick and span ? What should we talk 
about on the morning ’bus, or in the 
matutinal tube ! Hurrah for the London 
dirt! ” 

We drew up at Paddington. I bought 
up all the evening papers, and gave the 
hansom driver a royal fee. 

Specialists be blowed. Country be 
blowed. I sat down and wrote to Tom. 
I told him I had been a liar and a humbug ; 
and that although I loved him dearly, 
nothing would persuade me to see him 
in the winter-time. When I am calmer I 
shall -write to the doctor. A.R. 



AFTER. 


“ This Janiform head, adapted from an ancient 
coin (of vantage) at Hatfield, tells in a figure all 
that need be said about the new Century from a 
Cecilian Tory point of view.”'* 

[ fFith apologies to Sir Edward Poyrder^ 
P.R A,, and Mr, Janies Knowles. 


THE DARKEY TO HIS DINAH. 

[The Postal authorities, at Brussels, have dis- 
covered that the coloxired postmen in the Congo 
Free State present the mail bags to their wives or 
fiancks. The latter convert them into ready-made 
costumes.] 

Oh, Dinah darlin’, Dinah dear ! 

Dis darkey lubs you mos’ sincere ; 

He tinks you are at any rate, 

De finest gal in all de State. 

For you his spirit leaps and bounds 
While he goes plodding on his rounds, 
For dis ’ere darkey’s massa is 
De Post Office authorities. 

Oh, DIN.AH darlin’, Dinah dear ! 

I do not want to interfere, 

But you must find it hard, I guess, 

To save de money for your dress. 

I like de gal who ’s won my heart 
To keep on looking spry and smart, 

For no one else must take de shine 
Out ob dis lubly gal ob mine. 


Oh, Dinah darlin', Dinah dear ! - 

We ’ve got no Paris fashions here. 

But still I know it 's always best 
To get your garments from de West. 

A bright idea 's occurred to me, 

And so I take de liberty 
Ob sending something that may do 
As a nex’ season’s dress for you. 

Oh, Dinah darlin’, Dinah dear ! 

Don’t tink my conduct very qxieer ; 

De Post Office may nehher miss 
A little canvas bag like dis. [shape, 
And though, p’raps, in its present 
It may seem stiff and hard to drape, 

Still you can very soon convert 
It into quite a slap-up skirt. 

Oh, Dinah darlin’, Dinah dear I 
I hope I make my meaning clear ; 

I tink you ’ ve only got to slit 
De bottom neatly out ob it, 

And den, with jes’ a bit ob string, 

You make it such a stylish ting ; 

Oh, I ’ll be proud to hab a gal 
Who is so economical. 

Oh, Dinah darlin’, Dinah dear ! / 

If any nigger tries to sneer, 

Or some unkind aspersion throws 
Upon de cut ob your new clo’s, 
Remember, in de Congo State 
Dey seldom see a fashion plate ; 

You know de garment dat you don 
Has got de stamp ob Europe on ! P. G. 


EXAMINATION FOR A DIRECTORSHIP. 

(From “ The City Man^s Vade MecumJ') 

Promoter, Are you a gentleman of 
blameless reputation ? 

Candidate. Certainly, and I share that 
reputation with a dozen generations of 
ancestors. 

Promoter. And no doubt you are the 
soul of honour ? 

Candidate. That is my belief — a belief 
shared by all my friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

Promoter. And I think, before taking up 
finance, you have devoted a long life to 
the service ol* your country ? 

Candidate. That is so. My career has 
been rewarded by all kinds of honours. 

Promoter. And there is no particular 
reason why you should dabble in Stock 
Exchange matters ? 

Candidate. None that I know of — save, 
perhaijs, to serve a friend. 

Promoter. Now, be very careful. Do 
you know anything whatever about the 
business it is proposed you should super- 
intend ? 

Candidate, Nothing whatever. I know 
nothing absolutely about business. 

Promoter. Then 1 have much pleasure 
in informing you that you have been 
unanimously elected a member of the 
Board of Management ! 

[»Sfcene closes in until the Public de- 
mands further information. 
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DEAMATIC SEQUELS. 

III.—Hamlet. 

Among the plays which seem specially 
to require a sequel, Hamlet must certainly 
be reckoned. The end of Act Y. left the 
distracted kingdom of Denmark bereft 
alike of King, Queen, and Heir-Pre- 
sumptive. There were thus all the 
materials for an acute political crisis. It 
might have been imagined that the crown 
would fall inevitably to the Norwegian 
Prince Fortinbras who, being on the. spot 
with an army behind him, certainly seems 
to have neglected his chances. . It is clear, 
however, from the sequel that Fortix- 
BRAS failed to rise to the occasion, and 
that Horatio, being more an antique 
Koman than a Dane, seized his oppor- 
tunity and ]>y a coup cVetat got posses- 
sion of the vacant throne. ' Yor -would 
PORTIXBRAS appear to have resented this, 
as we find him subsequently visiting 
Horatio at Elsinore. There is, however, 
a Nemesis which waits upon Usurpers, as 
the sequel shows. The sequel, by the 
way, should have been called Ghosts f 
but as that title has been already appro- 
priated by a lesser dramatist, the name 
has been changed to — 

THE NEW WING AT ELSINORE, 
Scene I. — The Platform before the old 
part of the Castle as in Act I. 
Horatio and Fortixbras come out of 
the house stoathed in overcoats, the 
former looking nervously over his 
shoulder. It is a dark wMer's even- 
ing after dinner, 

Fortinbras {shivering slightly), ’Tis bit- 
ter cold 

Horatio (impatiently). And you are sick 
at heart. 

I know. 

Fortinbras (apologetically). The fact is, 
when I get a cold 

I often can’t get rid of it for weeks. 

I really think -we may as well stay in. | 
Horatio (doggedly), I ’m sorry, but I 
can’t agree with you. 

I shall stay here. 

[Sits down resolutely with his back to 
the castle, 

Fortinbras (turning up his coat collar 
resignedly). It’s perfect rot, you 
know, 

To let yourself be frightened by a Ghost ! 
H, (angrily), A Ghost ! You ’re always 
so inaccurate ! 

Nobody minds a spectre at the feast 
Less than Horatio, but a dozen spectres, 
All sitting round your hospitable board 
And clamouring for dinner, are a sight 
No one can bear with equanimity. 

Of course, I know it ’s different for you. 
Yoio don’t believe in ghosts! . . . Ugh, 
what was that ? 

F, Nothing. 

H, I’m sure I saw a figure moving 
there. 


F, Absurd* I - It’s far too dark to see 
at all. 

(Argiunentativehj). After all, what are 
ghosts ? 

In the most high and palmy state pf Rome 
A little ere the mightiest .JuiTUS fell, 
People saw hoards of them! Just ring 
for lights. 

And let us make ourselves as ‘comfortable 
As this inclement atmosphere permits. 

H. (despondently), I’d ring with plea- 
sure, if I thought the bell 
Had any prospect of being answered. 

But as there ’s mot a servant ’ in the 
hOuse-= — 

F. (annoyed). No servants ? 

if. (bitterly). As my genial friend, 

Macbeth, 

Would probably have put it, ‘‘Not a maid 
Is left this vault to brag of.” In other 
words, 

They left en masse this morning. 

F. Dash it all ! 

Soiaethiiig is rotten in the state of Den- 
mark 

When you, its reigning monarch, cannot 
keep 

Your servants for a week. 

if. (sadly). Ah, Fortinbras, 

If you inhabited a haunted castle 
You’d find your servants would give 
warning too. 

It ’s not as if we only had one ghost. 

They simply swarm ! (Ticking them off on 
his fingers,) There ’s Hamlet’S father. 
He walks the battlements from ten to five. 
You ’ll see him here in half an hour or so. 
Claudius, the late King, haunts the State 
apartments, 

The Queen the keep, Ophelia the moat, 
And Rosencrantz and Guildenstern the 
hall. 

POLONIUS you will usually find 
Behind the arras murmuring platitudes, 
And Hamlet stalking in the corridors. 

Alas, poor ghost 1 his fatal indecision 
Pursues him still. He can’t make up his 
mind 

Which rooms to take — you ’re never safe 
from him I 

F. But why object to meeting Hamlet’s 
G host ? 

I ’ve hoard he was a most accomplished 
Prince, 

A trifle fat and scant of breath, perhaps ; 
But then a disembodied Hamlet 
Would doubtless show a gi^atifying change 
In that respect. 

if. (irritably). I tell you, FORTINBRAS, 
It ’s not at all a theme for joking. 

However, when the New Wing’s finished 
I shall move in, and all the ghosts in limbo 
May settle here as far as I ’m concerned. 

F. When will that be ? 

The architect declares 
He’ll have the roof on by the end of 
March. 

F, (nsing briskly). It is a nipping and 
an eager air, 

Suppose we stroll and see it ? 


if. (rising also). With all my heart. 
Indeed, I think' we ’d better go at once. 

[Looks at %vatch. 
The Ghost of Hamlet’s father ’s almost 
due. 

His morbid love of punctuality 
Makes him arrive upon the stroke of ten, 
And as the castle clock is always fast 
He ’s rather apt to be before his time. 

[The clock begins to strike as they 
exeunt hastily. On the last stroke, 
Ghost ejiters. 

Ghost. I am Hamlet’s father’s spirit, 
Doomed for a certain term to -walk 'the 
night, ^ 

And for the day .... 

[Stops, seeing no one there. 
What I Nobody about ? 
W^hy, this is positively disrespectful. 

I ’ll wait until Horatio returns 
And, when I ’ve got him quietly alone, 

I will a tale unfold will make him jump ! 

[Sits down resolutely to wait for 
Horatio. 

Curtain, 

Scene II. — Before the New Wing of the 
Castle, The two Clowns, formerly 
g rave-diggei's, but now employed with 
equal appropriateness as builders, are 
working on the structure in the ex- 
tremely leisurely fashion to be expected 
of artizans who are not members of 
a Trades Union. 

1st Clown (in his best Elizabethan 
manner). Nay, but hear you, goodman 
builder 

^nd' Clown (in homely vernacular). Look 
here, Bill, you can drop that jargon. 
There ’s no one here but ourselves, and I 
ain’t amused by it. It’s all very well 
to try it on when there’s gentlefolk 
about, but when w-e ’re alone you take a 
rest. 

1st Cloum (puzzled). Ay, marry! 

2nd Clown (throwing down tools). Stow 
it, I say, or I ’ll have to make you. Marry, 
indeed! If you mean “ Yes,” say “Yes.” 
If you mean “No,” say “No.” 

1st Clown, All right, mate. 

2nd Cloivn (grumbling). It’s bad enough 
staying up all night building more rooms 
on to this confounded castle — I should 
have thought it -was big enough and ugly 
enough without our additions — but if 

I ’m to listen to your gab, s’help me ! 

1st Clown. Hush ! here comes some 
one. 

[They make a valiant pretence of loork 
as Horatio and Fortinbras enter. 
Horatio (ecstatically, completely deceived 
by this simple ruse). My Master-Builders ! 
Fo7*tmbras. Idle dogs ! 

1st Clown (Elizabetha^i again). Argal, 
goodman builder, will he nill he, he that 
builds not ill builds well, and he that 
builds not well builds ill. Therefore, 
perpend ! 

K. (ajopreciatively). How absolute the 
knave is ! 




Now, Geoege eiue, it's tote tir&t birthday in the new century. What good resolutions are you goikg to make? 
Well, for one thing, I intend to be much more regular in my* habits.*’ 

Why not m^js them: all up, dear?” * 
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F, He i»eeiiis to me to be an absolute 
fool. 

H. Xot at all. A most intelligent -work- 
ing man. I ’ll dra-vv him out. (To 1st 
Oloivn), When will the house be finished, 
sirrah ? 

l.st Cloion, 'When it is done, Sir. 

H, Ay, fool, and when will that be? 

1st blown- When it is finished, o’ 
course. 

H. (to F.). There ! What do you call 
that? Witty, eh? 

F. I call it perfectly idiotic, if you ask 
me. 

if. Well, well; w*e’ll try again. {To 
1st Cloivn) whose is the house, 

fellow? 

1st Clown (fatnously)- Marry, his that 
owns it. Ask another. 

H. (to F.). Ha! Ha! Good again. By 
the Lord, FORTIXBEAS, as HLuilet used to 
say, the toe of the peasant comes so near 
the heel of the courtier, it galls his kibe. 

F. (savagely). The toe of the courtier is 
getting so perilously near the person of 
the peasant that you ’d better get rid of 
the latter as soon as possible. 

H. (doubtfidly). Perhaps you’re right. 
And yet I was always taught to consider 
that kind of thing awfully entertaining. 
But, there. Fashions change in humour as 
in other things. Send them aw’ay. 

F. (giving them money), A-svay with you, 
fellows. Go and get drunk. 

[Exeunt clowns, 
H, (relapses into blank verse on their de- 
parture), What think you of the New 
Wing, Fortinbras ? 

The whole effect is cheerful, is it not ? 
Good large sash windows, lots of light 
and air ; 

No mediseval nonsense, 

F. (who does not admire the building). 
So I see ! 

H, No ghosts hercj eh, to stalk about 
the rooms 

And facie against the crowing of the 
cock ? 

F. Probably not—and, yet-— look there, 
Horatio ; 

There’s something in the shadow over 
there, 

Moving to-wards the house. It’s going 
in. 

Stop it, Horatio. 

H, (furious). Here, I can’t stand this. 

I ’ll cross it though it blast me. Stay, 
Illusion ! [The flgure stops. 

Arc you aware, Sir, that you ’re tres- 
passing ? 

This is a private house. 

Ghost (in a sepulchral voice). My private 
house ! 

H, Oh, come, you know, yon can’t mean 
that ! Your house ? 

Considering that I ’m building it myself— 
Of course, assisted by an architect — 

I think you must admit there’s some 
mistake. 


Ghost (turning and advancing to^vards 
them). Pooh! What do I care for 
your architect ? 

It’s mine, I say, my house, my plot, my 
play. 

I made them all ! 

H, Oh, my prophetic soul ! 

ShakspeareI 

Ghost. The same. 

H. I say, confound it all, 

Do you propose to haunt the castle too ? 

Ghost, Yes, the New "Wing. 

H, It ’s really much too bad. 

You’ve filled the old part of the house 
with spectres ; 

I think you might have left the now to 
me. 

F. That seems a reasonable compro- 
mise. 

Ghost. I shall stay here ; make up your 
mind to that, 

But if you like to share the W'ing with 
me 

I ’ve no objection. 

H. (stiffly). Thanks, I ’d rather not. 

I shall consult with my solicitor, 

And if he can’t eject you from the place 

I’ll sell it, ghosts and all! Come, 
Fortinbras. [Exit%vith dignity. 
Curtain. 


THE MISSING WORD. 

A.D. 1901. 

Thank goodness, no more 
Will this wretched exotic 

Annoy us, and bore 
With refrain idiotic. 

No more can it bloom 
With the flowers of diction 

And French that find room 
In feminine fiction. 

No more will it stay 
In its up-to-date quarters, 

The refined, recherche 
Repertoire of reporters ! 

Out-of-date ’tis at last, 

In the tick of a second ; 

When the Century passed, 

Dead also ’twas reckoned. 

No longer ’twill fit 
Aberrations of fashion, 

The vagaries of wit, 

Or the problems of passion. 

From this desperate rhyme ' 
i Its nature you may cull ; 

I meant all the tjme 
The phrase ****♦/»» 

A. A. S. ' 


TO A. A. 

lyide first number of Ihe “ Thrush.^') 
Hush ! Hush ! the Thrush at Slmpkin’s 
sings, 

And Garnett ’gins arise 
On famous literary wings 
To flood with song the skies ; 

And halting Henley doth begin 
To hoave unmeasured sighs : 

With everything that minor bin, 

My England’s Alfred, rise ! 

Arise ! Arise ! 


THE LADIES’ CABINET COUNCIL. 

(Suggested by a Compilation in The 
Gentleivoman,'’) 

Scene— D oic?2in£j Street. Present— M ost 
of the Members of the Female Govern- 
ment. 

Premiere. Now that my office is severed 
fi’om the F. O., I should he glad to learn 
if the noble lady responsible for Foreign 
affairs has any news from Paris. 

Foreign Secretajnj, Only that feather 
rufiftes are going out, and fur will not be 
worn this year. 

First Lady of the Treoswri/. Is there any 
chance of bonnets being less expensive? 

Foreign Secretary . , I think not. You see 
the material counts for very little. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, That de- 
pends whether it is sent over as the 
manufactured article or in bulk. 

First Secretary of ihe Treasury, I think, 
in spite of a slight decrease in expense it, 
would be scarcely dignified to get your 
frocks made while you waited. 

Lady-Lieutenaii i of Ireland , But sure you 
could get them made before you wont 
there. That is if you had two gowns. 
Of course, if you had only one, you would 
-wait in it w'hile it being made. 

First Lady of the Admiralty, As I have 
to cross the sea pretty frequently, may I 
ask if it is likely that the Channel Tunnel 
will be shortly opened for traffic ? 

War Secretary. Certainly. Of course, it 
could be closed again in times of necessity. 
Then people might start prematurely for 
Scotland. 

Rome Secretary. But surely it would he 
a sad thing to be forced to fly to the 
Highlands before August ? 

Lady High Chancellor, Perfectly justifi- 
able in ease of need. The Queen’s Writ 
runs very far, but not so far as I should 
ruu if there were foreign soldiers follow- 
ing me. [Amiisement 

Messenger (entering), I bog pardon and to 
say, ladies, that a huge dcs patch-box has 
arrived from London. 

Chorus of Ministers (exciledly). What 
does it contain ? 

Premiere. I think, from thfa label, that 
it probably contains the latest fashions 
from across the Channel. 

[The ladies rush for the pox, and the 
council breaks up in o^onfusion. 
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AQUA VITAE. 

[“ At a meeting of tlie Societj' for the Study of 
Inebriety, Ur. A. E. T. Longhtjest laid it down 
that moderate drinking could and did injure 
health .’’ — Daily Dape}\'\ 

The docfor’s richt, I ken it weel. 

Nae mocVrate drinkin’ can appeal 
Tae ony richtly-minded chiel 
O’ sound affections. 

I hate it like the vara deil, 

Or kirk collections. 

A moderate drunk I ne’er wad be. 
What is ae glass, or twa, or three ? 

Na ! let me hae a glorious sea 
O' whisky toddy I 

There ^s naethin’ like the barley-bree 
Eor mind an’ body. 

The wise man’s word we maun obey, 
All’ since the doctor winna hae 
Half-measures that wadmak’ us wac, 
Henceforth, my brither. 

We ’ll e’en tak’ tent tae aye be gey 
An’ fou thegither. 

Hairdressers’ Favourite Motto. —• 
“ Two heads are better than one.” (This 
from a financial point of view, and of course 
applicable to postal stamps.) 


’VARSITY VERSES. 

Oxford Odes. 

TI. 

I STUDIED my Thomson in vain, 

I studied my RUTHERFORD too. 

My tutors all failed to explain 
The puzzling vagaries of you. 

In all my collegiate days, 

I never could hit on a plan 

To account for your wonderful ways. 
Mysterious particle av. 

But where men of learning, who know 
More Greek than mere Greeks could 
possess', 

Have failed to enlighten me, lo ! 

A maid has accomplished success. 

I And now to my clarified view. 

It is perfectly plain why a man 

Should join the Optative with you. 
Mysterious particle, Anne. 

Suggestion. — ^The service of National 
Thanksgiving for the end of the war 
having been wisely postponed until we 
have got from fight to finish, might it not 
be fitting to hold a special one which 
should conclude with the minister’s say- 
ing, “ Here encleth the first lesson, 


HERBS OF DISGRACE. 

[Suggested by Dr of. Bottoniley^s lecture on Car* 
nivorous Plants at the London Institution.) 

Gentle daisy in the vale. 

Bossed with gold, with petals pale, 
Who shall say within your heart 
What unholy passions smoulder, 
Veiled by you with artless art 
From the eye of the beholder ; 

Since now Science bids us see 
Vegetable cruelty. 

Make not, herb, of innocence 
Hypocritical pretence. 

While that unrelenting thought 
Is within each stamen lurking 
Of some hapless insect caught, 

Whose destruction to be working 
You with fiendish glee devise 
With a hideous enterprise. 

Let not then the lyrist’s rhymes 
Mince henceforth the fig’s foul crimes ; 
Of the perils insects run 
Let him warn with loud alarums ; 

Bid them carefully to shun 
The deceit of wicked arums ; 

Since their Virtues bards declare, 

Why should they plants’ vices spare? 
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AN EVENING PARTY AT MRS. MICROBE’S. 


WINTER PLEASURES. 

Landscape gardening in Fleet Street 
still proceeding* *, and likely to last -well 
into next summer. Municipal Councils 
most active in the conduct of operations. 
Half of the labourers are hard at work 
leaning* on the guard rail, and smoking 
pipes with the utmost vigour, whilst other 
half constantly engaged in meal of some 
description. Occasionally a small drain- 
pipe is lowered into grave-like trench, 
but this is of infrectuent occurrence. 



Latest repoi'ts have it that passengers 
will soon be able to emulate the example 
of the great Lexicographer, and take a 
walk down Fleet Street ’without the least 
fear of being drowned in the liriuid 
I slush. Optimism on this point, however, 
j is hardly advisable just at i)resent, and 
; those citizens unable to swim should act 

* with caution when approaching that part 
' of the black, slow-flowing stream which 
turns down Bouverie Street on its •way to 
the Thames, and thence to the mighty, 
rushing ocean. 
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A MILITARY DIALOGUE. 

Army Reform. 

Scene. — The Canteen of the Rutlandshire Regiment, at Doum. 
boro% an airxj, plastered hall with high loindoivs. A bar at 
one end is backed by a rampart of beer barrels. A double 
line of barrack tables and benches runs down the room. 
The hour is 5 p.m. At one of the tables sits Mr. W. WILSON, 
late Private in the regiment, in all the glory of a new check 
suit of an aggressive pattern, a crimson tie, a horseshoe pin 
an aluminium 
watch chain, a 
grey “boioZer” 
and a button- 
hole of violets. 

Privates W. 
and G. Smith, 

P. Brady, E. 

Dudd and other 
men of H Com- 
pany are at the 
table, or stand- 
ing near it. ^ 

Mr. Wilson (pass- 
ing round a great 
tin measure con- 
taining beer, after 
taking a prelimi- 
nary pull himself). 

Of course I do ’ear 
more, being in the 
smoke, than you 
’ear down in this 
provincial ’ole; 
and there’s gene- 
rals and states- 
men and such-like 
comes and stays afc 
our place, and 
when they gets 
tied up in a knot 
over any military 
question, as often 
as not they says, 

“ Let ’s ask Wil- 
son the under- 
gardener. ’E ’s a 
hex-military man ; 

’e ’s a ’ighly intel- 
Icrgent feller;” 
and I generally 
gets them out of 
their difficulty. 

Pte. W. Smith. 

D’ ye know any- 
thing about this 
army reform ? 

Mr. Wilson (ivith lofty scorn). 
it? 

Pte. G. Smith. D ’yc think they ’re goin’ to make a good job 
of it? 

Mr. Wilson. Naaw. And why? Becos they’re goin’ the 
wrong wai to work. They ’re arskin’ the opinion of per- 
feshernal hexports and other sich ignoramuses, and ain’t goin’ 
to the fountain ’ead. Go’s the backbone of the English 
service ? 

Pte. P. Brady. The Oirish Private. 

Mr. Wilson. Right you are, my ’ I bernian-— always subsitoot- 
ing British for Hirish — and the British Compiny is the finest 
horganisation in tne world. Give the Private a free ’and and a 


rise of pay, and make the Compiny the model of the army, and 
then yer can put all the hexperts and all the Ryle Commissions 
and their Reports to bed. 

Pte. Dudd. As how ? 

Mr. Wilson. As ’ow, yer old thick head ? It ’s as plain as a 
pike-staff. Taike this question of responsibility. When some 
one comes a bloomer, and the paiper^ all rise ’ell, the civilian 
toff, ’oos a sort of a Commander-in-Chief in a Sunday coat and 
a chimney-pot ’at, ’e says, “It ain’t me. Arsk the real 
Commander-in-Chief,” and the Peekl-Marshal, ’e says, “Arsk 

the Hadjutant- 
General,” and the 
Hadjutant - Gene- 
ral, ’e says, “Arsk 
the Ho rd nance 
bloke.” 2^ow in 
the Compinj" there 
ain’t none of that. 
If the Colonel goin’ 
round at kit in- 
spection finds the 
beds badly made 
up, or jags and 
sight - protectors 
deficient, or ’olcs 
in the men’s socks, 
’e goes fierce for 
the Captin’ and 
threatens to stop 
’is leave ; and the 
Captin’ don’t say, 
“Oh, it’s the Had- 
jutant, or the 
Quarter - master, 
or the Chaplain 
what ’s to blame,” 
no, ’e gives the 
subalterns and the 
coloured - sergeant 
beans, and they 
slip it in to the 
sergeants and cor- 
prils in charge of 
squads, and the 
beds is sot up 
straight,, and the 
men put down for 
jags and sight - 
protectors, and the 
’oles in the socks 
is mended. 

Private W. Smith . 
That ’s so, old pal. 
What else would 
you recermend ? 

Mr. Wilson (reach- 
ing out for the mea- 
sure). Thank yer. This ’ere ariuj^-reforming’s a dry job. Now 
as to the metherd of attack. Wben the regiment goes out 
field-firing the henemy’s a line of hearthenware pots, touched 
up on the sly by the markers with a dash of white ; the 
captains count the telergraph posts up the range and give the 
exact distance ; and the men goes ’opping along in line like 
crows on a ploughed field, the sergeantes a-naggin’ ’em about 
the ’Ithe position and the corprils calling them back to pick 
up empty cartridge cases. Is that the wai that you, George 
Smith, and you. Bill, and you, Pat, used ter creep up to the 
rabbit warrens when we used ter go out in the herly morning 
to assist the farmers to keep down the ground gime — ^poaching, 
the colonel called it ? No, we hexecuted wide turning inovo- 



W orking Man sitting on the steps of a big home in, say, Russell Square, smoking pipe. A mate 
passes by with plumbing tools, <&c. 


Man with tools. “’Hullo, Jim! Wot are ter doin’ ’ere? Caret akin’ ?” 

Man on steps, “No. I ’m the howner, ’ere.” 

Man with tools. “’Ow ’s that ?” 

Man on steps. “Why, 1 did a bit o’ plumbing in the ’ouse, an’ I took the place 

IN PART PAYMENT FOR THE JOB.” 


Bo I know anything about 
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ments and never showed no more than the tip of a nose. Let 
drill of attack alone, I say, and develerp the sporting hinstinct 
of the private. 

Omnes, ’Ear, ’earl 

Mr. Wilson. And this matter of mobility. Why, if you or me 
or any of ns was on furlough at ’Ampstead or Margit, we 
was never ofi a ’orse’s or a moke’s back as long as the dibs 
larsted. Give us the brass, and we ’ll find the mobility. 

Pte. W. Synith., Why don’t yer -write to Lord Salisberhy, and 
give him your ideas ? 

Mr, Wilson. I shall. A few hintelligent ex-privates in the 
cabinet, a rise of pay for privates and two days* rabitting, and a 
trip to Margit every week would sive the British army. 

N. N.-D. 


. THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. I 

I 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. 

Second Series. 

I.— THE MEDIAEVAL SECTION. 

(With the Autlior^s compliments to Mr. Maurice Hewlett.) 

January 1st, 2nd.— But at the high board sat My Lord de 
Durdans, named of his enemies ArchibaiJ) Yea-and-Nay% for 
that first he would and then he would not, for over-asking. 
And by him -was Sir Henry Cop-la-Poule, sire of Elaine la 
HUAIOROUS, and about him much company of chapmen of the 
Shires. And “ Oyez ! good Sirs,” cried he, “I give you rumour 
of vs'ar; not for fair lands, since none such be left to raid, 
but for gold, that yellow peril, the quest of great hearts. And 
herein victory shall be to the loudest voice ; and that land 
shall go under, ours or another, that cannot bruit abroad her 
wares to the welkin. A murrain, say I, on false shame ! Shall 
any reave us of our right to be esteemed a nation of bagmen ? 
Never, pardie ! ” 

iJRD, 4th. — ^Now to the lieges of his Suzerain Lady came 
challenge of tourney from OoM of the Doppers, Lord of 
Outrevalles. And Rougegarde the trobador smote on his tam- 
bour and made a Chanson des Pauvres Diables Distraictz. 
And the lists were straightly set in Yal de Long-Tomps. And 
the hollow plain was ribbed with naked rocks, grey kopjes 
crowning all. And from the borders of Our Lady of the Snows, 
and from Isles of the Southern Cross, flew winged proffers of 
vassal service, and the cry of knighthood calling to saddle and 
spur. And it Tvas really rather curious. For My Lord Red- 
Tape, out of his great knowledge of warlike matters, made 
retort courteous, saying, “Oy deus! what should we with 
horse ? Send us foot I ’ ’ 

5th, 6th. — ^But by force of whelming numbers and a stub- 
born hardihood begot of British beef, they overbore no few of 
the chivalry of Oom ; and some they made captive before ever 
they could mount and invite the hills to cover them. There- 
upon a remnant of England’s knighthood, composite of the 
heavy sort and such as go in housings of blue (for a sprinkling 
of actual horsemen had joined issue with the foe in the mMSe), 
made their ways homeward. And Le Sieur Bobs de Kandahar, 
holding that the tourney was accomplished, himself took ship 
whence he came. At this the heathen, emerging from their 
parole or other sanctuary, rallied for the onset; and they 
swept the lists like an Egypt’s plague of locusts. And about 
the time of the seventeenth moon (shaped sickle-wise for sign 
of a bloody aftermath) the new Lord Red-Tape (for the former 
had been lifted nigher the throne as one that had the French 
speech most nimble on his tongue) woke from a drugged sleep 
on a cry of danger, calling To horse ! A crown a day, and 
d n the expense I ” So, the traverse being a windy matter 
at this season, there was mounting in red haste against the 
second anniversary of the tourney. 

7th, 8th. — Meanwhile to the tents of the puissant and most 
Christian De Wet came heralds for parley. Now you shall know 
that he was the match of three leopards for padded cunning 


and agility . It was a dog-cat nature, keen nose and mobile paw 
And the envoys of peace he bade take and flog, and the third he 
foully sle-w. But the tidings of this same feat of arms -was 
brought to Lord Oom, lying perdu among the oversea Dutch. 
And him the messengers found helmed in the beaver’s pelt, deej) 
in Holy Writ, psalter at elbovr. And on the hearing of their tale 
he lifted strained eyes from the page of David and said : “By 
the rood, Sirs, ’twas well done ! ” I 

9th. — ^Now at the very sable of fog-tide you must understand 
that they play Moralities on the dun banks of Thames. And of 
such are the moving histories of Sir Richard de Whittingtoune, 
La Belle Dorrneuse, Bamosel Rouge-Cape, The Rarest Infants, \ 
Mistress Cendrillon (called Cinderella of the Rur Slipper, though 
certain lack-lores would have her shod not in vair, which is to 
say fur, but verre, namely glass), Jacques Mort-au-Geant and 
Aladdin of the Lamp Merveillous (out of Araby). Follows a 
sample or so in this kind. 

10th to 12th. — ^Whether it was the red -wine, or the splitting 
of crackers, or else her cinder-hot beauty, I know not, that set 
the Prince’s heart on sudden fire. Certes, he caught her to his 
knee in the eyes of all the gaping meinie. 

“ Vair-slipper,” he cried, “your little..foot is on my neck; 
your slave am I already. Make me your Prince I ” 

“Lord, say not that,” said Mistress Cendrillon. Ashen 
were her cheeks against the blue flame of her hair. Twice 
round her brows it went, and the pigtail’s ending slept between 
her breasts. “ Lord,” says she, “ it can never be. The 
humming-bird may not mate with the titmouse.” 

“By my halidom,” he cried, “but it shall be so, ma mye.” 

“Lord! ” she murmured, “the hour is close on middle night ; 
let me away ! ” 

She slipped like green water from his rocky arms. “Nay, 
popinjay,” he cried, “ it is the hour of Philomel. Stay with 
me till she withdraw before the early throstle.” 

For all answer, light as a beam of Dian she slid down the ban- 
nisters and so past the drowsy cloak-room sentinels. Midnight 
carillon, peeling from a hundred belfries, snapped the wand of 
faerie. Into the sheer starlight flitted the shadow of a homing 
wench, clad in most pitiful poor gear. My Lord Prince, hot 
in pursuit, stood rooted to earth, chanting a forlorn stave of 
“ Lc Tresor des Rumbles.” Against the nap of his sapphire 
vest he held a Slipper of Yair chance-dropped in the princely 
purlieus. 

13th to 15th. — Young Spring was waking in the high woods. 
Now was the pairing-time of amorous fowls in burgeoned brakes, 
i Earth turned in her sleep with a throb of surging sap. Lush 
I hyacinths spread a gossamer web to veil her bridals. Hand in 
hand, as became orphans of one ravaged house, the Forest 
Infants paced under boon boughs. 

I '“Parbleii,” said Fulk, that was right heir of this goodly 
demesne, “ but I have an aching maw I ” 

“And I,” said his sister Alys, “I also could do with a 
devilled ortolan.” 

“ ’Tis a dog of an uncle I ” said Fulk, with a round oath that 
your Gascon trooper might repeat, not I. 

I “And the aunt a vile ferret,” replied Alys, and wept for 
mere emptiness. 

“ Mort de ma mhre,^* cried Fulk, “ ’tis ill work ambling thus. 
Let us lie close in the quick undergrowth, and woo dreams of 
potted lobster, first having shriven our dusty souls.” 

And so they found them after a many days, stark, each in the 
other’s gripe. And their pall was wrought of the dead leaves 
of yesteryear. The robins had done it. The red of their breasts 
was, I take it, the passionate heart’s blood that showed through. 

(To he continued.) O. S. 


New Reading op old Proverb (with a heer-consumer's compli- 
ments to Mr. H-7iry Ch-pl-n)t--^*^ Ars est celare ars-enic.’’ — Yours, 
Quarto de Beers. 




SERVICE AND SOCIETY NEWS. 

{According to Mr, Sheldon,) 

[^‘Tho Rev. Chables M. Sheldon has just 
aroused the m’ath of the ladies of Topeka by his 
views on the servant-girl problem. He advocated 
from the pulpit * the hired gii'l ’ should be treated 
as one ot the family and cherished, not chided.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette,'] 

Lord Doublesiiire entertained a small 
party of friends at his town house last 
evening. After dinner the servants 
mingled freely with the guests, and the 
Marchioness of Stoke Newington was 
presented to the second stair-maid, Miss 
Elizabeth Wilkins, whose aociuaintance 
she made. 

Among the smart ‘‘bridge” parties 
last week must be numbered Mrs. Algey 
Bounobby’s. Her butler, Thomas Scraggs, 
who paired for the first rubber with the 
Duke of Dunkirk, is fast proving his 
claim to be one of the finest exponents of 
this fashionable card game. 

Wo understand that the Countess of 
Crumbleton has issued cards to a dis- 


tinguished but select few to meet her 
coachman, Mr. John Jenkins. 

At the theatre the other evening, con- 
spicuous among a remarkably well-dressed 
set of people, we noticed Lord Loughboro, 
the Hon. Misses Loughboro, and the head 
gardener, Ezekiel Jtlks. The latter gen- 
tleman wore the famous silver Albert 
watch-chain, a Christmas present, it is 
understood, from Miss Gwendolen Lough- 
boro, the bestowal of which gift has 
aroused so much comment in aiustocratic 
and horticultural circles. 

Half-a-dozen dissatisfied members of 
Brooks’s club are talking of resigning if 
Lord Livewell’s groom is not black-balled. 
He was of course put up by Lord Live- 
well himself and seconded by his uncle, 
Earl Gothepace. One or two rumours 
have certainly reached us reflecting on 
the temperance of Bob Whippet, the 
handsome groom. But for the old-fashioned 
prejudices which evidently animate the 
action of the discontented six, we have 
nothing but the severest reproof. 


Owing to the severe illness of Miss 
Madeline Marrowby, the stall at the 
forthcoming Bazaar will be taken by her 
maid Ellen Cripps. As previously ar- 
ranged, the stall-holders will be presented 
individually to the Royal Visitors. 

In the forthcoming golf competition, at 
Hoylake, Miss Susan Bates, the scullery- 
maid to Hon. IMiss Fitzwinter, is looked 
on as a likely prize winner. Her handi- 
cap playing has shown a wonderful im- 
provement lately, so much so that her 
considerate anistress has given her per- 
mission to forego her ordinary duties of 
washing up the dishes and filling the 
coal scuttles, in order that she may get 
in a good morning’s practise on the links. 

Among the presentations for the next 
Drawing-room we are glad to notice the 
name of Kate Briggs, the pretty second 
parlour-maid of Lord and Lady Wigmorb. 
It will be remorabered that their head 
butler attended the last lev^e. A full | 
description of Miss Briggs’s presentation 
costume appears elsewhere. 
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How Granfer Volunteered. 

By M. E. Francis. 

Parmer Sampson rolled slowly homewards after church one 
wintry Sunday, full of a comfortable sense of righteousness, 
and looking forward to a reposeful hour before the mid-day 
meal. He exchanged greetings wuth his neighbours, discussed 
with them the probability of snow^-stuif coming, or the 
likelihood of “its taking up” that night. Being an affable 
man, his opinion invariably coincided with that of the last 
person w’ho spoke to him. 

Arrived at his own substantial dwelling, and pausing a 
moment, on passing through the kitchen, to inhale the fra- 
grance of the roasting joint, he proceeded first to the best 
parlour, an awe-inspiring room, never used save for a christen- 
ing or a funeral; a shrine for stuffed birds, wax fruits and 
flow’crs, unopened books and the family's best wearing apparel. 
Mrs, Sampson's Sunday bonnet reposed in the bandbox beneath 
the sofa ; the accompanying gown was stowed away on one of 
the shelves of the bureau ; other garments, belonging respec- 
tively to children and grand-children, were hidden beneath 
silver paper in other receptacles ; and the master of the house, 
now divesting himself of his broadcloth coat, hung it carefully 
on the back of a chair, and restored his hat to the peg allotted 
to it behind the door. Then, making his way to the family 
living-room, he assumed his white “pinner” — a clean one, 
which had been laid ready for him on the table — ^took up the 
newspaper, sat down in the wide armchair by the hearth, which 
his substantial figure filled to a nicety, drew his spectacles 
from his pocket, and began to read. But, as he slowly spelt 
out line after line, his forefinger moving along the column on 
which his eyes rested, the air of contentment with which he 
at first settled to his task gave way, first to an expression of 
puzzled astonishment, then to one of irresolution, and, finally, 
to absolute consternation. After, however, reading and re- 
reading the paragraph which had attracted his attention in 
the Western Weekly^ scratching his head, rubbing his nose, 
drumming with his fingers on the table ; and, in fact, availing 
himself to the full of every recognised aid to thought, his brow 
cleared, and bringing one mighty clenched hand down on the 
open palm of the other, he exclaimed aloud : 

“ I '11 do it ! I 'm blest if I don’t do it ; my dooty do stare 
me in the face.” 

Thereupon, wheeling round slowly in his chair so as to face 
the door—a matter of some little difiioulty— he proceeded to 
call, or rather to bellovr, at the top of his voice. “Missus! 
Grandma! Come here, will 'ee? Polly, Annie— be there any- 
one about? Here, little 'uns, go an’ fetch Grandma, one on 
you. Mis-sns!” 

Presently there was a rush of feet, and Mrs. Sampson entered, 
followed by her married daughter Polly, with three or four 
children clinging to her skirts, while Maidy Annie, the father’s 
favoimite, hastened in from the rear, 

“Bless me, Granfer! V^hatover be the matter?” inquired 
his wife anxiously. 

Good old SA3MPSON had been known as “Father,” in the 
family circle for many a year, until Polly and her husband 
had taken up their abode at the farm, when the title of 
“Granfer,” naturally used by the children, had come to be 
universally adopted. 

“ There be matter enough for one while,” he now responded 
gloomily, and yet with a certain air of dignified triumph. 

“ Dear heart alive, they Boers b’ain’t a-coming to fight us 
over here, be they?” cried Annie, who was an imaginative 
young person. 

“There’s no knovvin' what they’ll be a-thinkin' on if we 
don’t look out,” responded her father, importantly. “It 
baain’ t so much the Boers,” he continued, with a superior air, 


“ 'tis the French as wo must be on our guard again' — an' the 
Germans — ^an’ the RooslianSf” he cried, emphatically, his eyes 
growing wider and wider as he named each nationality. “ They 
do say as they do all hate us w^orsenor p’ison, and is only lookin' 
for an opportunity for attackin’ us.” 

“Dear! dear! ye don’t say so!” groaned Mrs. Sampson. 
“ 'Tis worse nor in BONEY’s time. Lard ! I can mind my father 
tollin' me as when he was a boy they w’as expectin' for sure as 
Boney 'ud land, and the country very near wrent mad wi' 
fright. An' now- ye say there be more nor the French again 
us ? ” 

“ Whatever is to be done?” put in Polly\ “I can't think 
as there can be many soldiers a-left i’ the country wi' them 
great ships-full goin’ out week arter week. Who ’s to defend 
us if any o’ them folks from abroad do come ? ” 

Granfer looked slowly round from one anxious face to the 
other, rolled his head from side to side, heaved a deep sigh, and 
finally remarked in a sepulchral tone : 

“ There ’s sumraat a-goin' to be done, ye might be sure.” He 
paused, nodded, smoothed out the paper on his knee, and finally 
handed it with a tragic air to Annie. 

i “ See here, my maid,” he said, indicating a certain paragraph 
with his broad thumb ; “ read this here to your mother an’ all 
on us. Then ye '11 see what 's a-goin' to be done ! ” 

He threw himself back in his chair, while Annie, somewhat 
mystified and a good deal alarmed, read the’ following : 

“ Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to 
invite her old soldiers to return to service again for one year, 
for the defence of the country during the absence of her armies 
in South Africa. 

“ The text of the proclamation posted at the War Office will 
be found in another column. Such an appeal will be warmly 
responded to by many a loyal British heart ; our veterans will 
rejoice at the opportunity thus afforded them of proving their 
devotion to Queen and Country.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Sampson, in a relieved tone. “Think o' 
that now ! I 'm sure there be a good few old soldiers about, an' 
it '11 be very nice for 'em to get a chance of doin’ snmmat.” 

“Very nice!” shouted her lord, with unaccountable fierce’ 
ness. “Very nice, do ye say? That be your notion, be it? Well, 

I did look for a bid more feelin* from you. A man may be willin’ 
to do his dooty, an’ yet he mid find it oncommen hard work ! ” 

“Why, Granfer, what be talkin’ about? I'm sure I 
never ” 

“ Do you suppose, Missus, as us old folks won’t find it a bit 
agin’ us to go shootin’ an’ manoverin' an sich like at our time 
o’ life? Wi’ the best heart in the world, I reckon we be like to 
find it a bit stiff.” 

“Bless me, Sampson, don’t tell I as i/ozt've a-got a notion o’ 
j’inin' the army at your time o’ life. Lard save us! ” she 
continued, with gathering irritation, “I do believe you’ve 
a-took leave of your senses ! ” 

“My dear woman,” returned the farmer, “I do ’low it will 
have gived ye a bit of a turn ; but there 'tis, wrote plain for all 
to read : ‘Her Majesty the Queen have invited her old soldiers 
to serve ’—if Her Majesty have a-made up her mind as 'tis old 
soldiers she wants, ifc b'ain’t for the likes of us to go again' it. 

I 've alays heord tell as the Queen were an oncommon sensible 
woman, an' she’ve a-found out most like as these here 
youngsters b'ain't to be trusted— ye can’t expect old heads on 
young shoulders. I never did hold wi' them there notions o’ 
shart service, an' havin' nothin' but lads i’ th' army; an’ Her 
Majesty— d' ye see, Her Majesty— do very like agree wi' I.” 

“Well but, Granfer,” said Polly, doubtfully, “d’ ye think 
the Queen did mean soldiers as had — as had left off practising 
so long as you? ” 

“An', besides,” imt in Annie, fxuickly, “ 'tisn't same as if you 
was ever a regular soldier in barracks an' that. Ye did only go 
out wi' the Yeomanry, didn’t ye? ” 

“Well,” returned her father, indignantly, “an' will 'co go 
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“ROUSSEAU’S DREAW/’ 

Keptune. ‘‘Look out, my dear, you’re mistress the sea; but there’s a neighbour op yours that’s trying to be 
MIaTBESS under it.” 

Britannia. “All right, Father Kep.— I’m not asleep.” 

[‘‘M. Eousseait, the inventor of the submarine warship, says, that the advantage of the submersible system would be incontestable, but that 
certain problems have arisen of which the solution has not been altogether realised” . . . “ The belief of hi. Eotjsseaxl however, is that the type of 
the submersible is perfectible, and that the difficulties will be overcome .” — ^^Moniteur de la Flotte*' quoted in “ Times, January 16.] 
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for to tell I as a man as -^as t-wenty year a trooper in the 
Darset Yeomanry h’ain’t a soldier ! Why what else he he then ? 
Ye he a vooiish maid, my dear, very voolish I ” 

“ Bnr/' gasped poor Mrs. Sa^ipson, recovering breath at last, 
“ ’tis thirty year an’ more, I ’m sure, since ye did go out wF 
‘ em ! Ah ! I 'm sure 'tis thirty year— twas when poor Harrt 
was a hahy as ye did give up, an’ long afore Polly was horn.” 

Yow, i tell ’ee what, Missus, this here kind o’ talk isn’t the 
proper talk for them as loves Queen and Country. What do the 
papers say ? Read yourself, an’ see. If every old soldier in the 
country was to go makin’ excuses, an’ thinkin’ this, that an’ 
t’other, who ’s to defend England ? A’ow I ’m a old man, an’ a 
hit stiff i’ the j’ints, an’ a bit heavy on my legs, hut I can get 
on a harse, and pull a trigger yet. And I ’m not the man to go 
and disapp’int the Queen. There ! My mind he made up, an’ ye 
may tark till midnight w'i’out changin’ .t.” 

‘ ‘ Well, to be sure,” said poor Grandma, dropping into a chair, 
“ I must say I didn’t think as I should live to see this day. 
When a body comes to your time o’ life I didn’t look for ye to 
he tarkin’ o’ goin’ off to the ’war, jist at our busiest time o’ year 
too, when we may he lookin’ out for new calves any day, and 
the lambin’ season not half over.” 

“ ’Tis a hit ark’ard, that I must a§*ree,” returned Sampson, 
his face falling as he spoke. “ Ah, I could Jia’ wushed as Her 
Majesty hadn’t a-called upon us in the midst o’ lambin’ time. 
We must do the best we can, that ’s all. Tom must see to things. 
I ’d ’low other folks find it jist so hard to leave their businesses: 
But when you comes to talkin’ 0 ’ my years, Missus, yon do 
make a mistake. ’Tis my years as makes my services valuable. 
JIo’w, Annie, read what ’s wrote here about- the men cornin’ up.” 

Annie dolorously found the place, and read how already the 
response throughout the country had been unanimous, and how 
men were turning up by hundreds at various military depfits to 
offer their services. 

‘‘Ah!” commented Granfei* reflectively, ‘‘the nearest 
military deepotts. Let me see ; ours ’ ad be Blauchester, I sup- 
pose. Well, Missus, make up your mind to it ; I ’ll be off to- 
morrow. When a thing must be done, it must be done.” 

Mrs. Sa^ipson threw her apron over her head, and began to 
weep. Polly sniffed ominously, the children wailed, and 
Annie, flinging her arms round her father’s neck, besought him 
to think better of it. 

“There, to be sure! What a fuss ye do make,” cried ho, 
struggling in her embrace. “ What be all in such a stew about, 
eh? I b’ain’t a-goin’ off to fight the Boers, I tell ’ee. I be 
a-goin’ for to bide here and defend the country if the French 
or the Roosians comes this way. As like as not, I shall be able 
to come back’ards and for’ards pretty often to see how ye be 
all a-gettin’ on. There, I tell ’ee ye should take more thought 
for I, and not go a-upsettin’ of I this way. ’Tis ’ard enough 
for I as ’tis ! ” And here the large face which was looking dis- 
consolately over Annie's shoulder assumed a purple hue, and 
big tears gathered in Granfer’s usually merry eyes. 

“There,” he added w’^eakly, as, freeing one hand from Ms 
daughter’s somewhat strangulating caresses, he produced a 
large red-and-yellow handkerchief, and proceeded to mop his 
eyes, “you did ought to help I instead of hinderin’ of I! You 
do all owe a dooty to Queen and Country yourselves,” 

After this appeal to the better feelings of the family, all 
opposition was withdrawn, and presently they fell to discuss- 
ing arrangements for the carrying out of his Spartan intent. 

“My uniform is laid by safe enough, I know,” said Granfer, 
“but ’tis a exuestion -whether ’twill fit mo or no. I’ve got a 
bit stoutish since I left off wearing of ’eii.” 

“Lard man I the jacket ’ll not come within a yard o’ meetiii’ 
—ye be twice so big round as ye did used to be ; an’ as for the 
trousers there, there’s no use thinkin’ of ’em! They’d no 
more fit ’ee nor they w^ould little Jackie there.” 

“ Them trousers as ye ’ve a-got on ’ud do very Well, though,” 
said Polly. ‘ ‘ They ’re dark, d ’ye see, ’ ’ 


“I’ll have to ride, though,” said her father thoughtfully. 
“E’es — bein’ in the Yeomanry, d’ye see, I’m bound to ride. 
’Twouldn’t look no-ways respectful like if I didn’t offer myself, 
harse an’ all.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know -si^’hat harse ye’ll take, wi’out 
it’s ChrissT/,’’ returned Mrs. Sampson. “Yc’ll never get a 
saddle to stay on Vi' let or Duke ; besides, they ’re w’anted for 
plonghin’. An’ Boh ’ud nevei* carry ye.” 

“Well, Chrissy ’ud do Tight enough. He was a fine mare in 
his day. I never see a better. There isn’t a colt as I ’ve a-had 
from ’en as haven’t turned out well. E’es Tom mid drive ’en 
up from the lower mead to-morro-w morn, an’ we ’ll rub ’en down 
a bit and make ’en smart.” 

“But ye’ll never go for to ride all the \vay, Granfer?” 
pleaded the anxious wife. “Ye’ll be joggled to pieces, an’ 
I’m sure your best trousers won’t be fit to bo seen. There's 
reason in all things. Ye ’d best go iir Joyce’s cart, and tie 
Chrhsij at back till ye get near the town.” 

“Ah! I mid do that,” he agreed, -with unexpected docility. 
“T reckon I’d find' it a stiffish job to ride so far without I had 
a bit more practice.” 

The discussion was here interrupted by’tlie entrance of Tom, 
PoixY’s husband, but” was resumed with even greater energy 
after the state of affairs had been explained to him. As he was 
short-sighted enough to express doubt and disappi'oval, the 
entire family fell upon him wnth one accord and reduced him 
to a state of sulky submission. 

{To he continued.) 



AVIS AUX TOYAGBURS. 

Thrice blessed the day when a message to Mars 
Can go for a penny the syllable hence, 

And postage to all of the various stars 
Is reduced to a decimal fraction of ponce ? 

When a trip to a planet, a moon, or a siin 
Is regarded as only the usual thing, 

And weekly excursions to Jupiter run 
Through every month of the summer and spring. 

When a shoot, to be had in the Leonids, j'ields 
A heavyish bag of aerial grouse. 

When Pallas and Saturn are recognised fields 
For finding the veriest duck of a house. 

When we dine in the Pleiades — coffee discussed 
Go on to a dance in Titania {mem : 

That catch without fail -we assuredly must 
A train to the earth at 2-30 a.m.) 

Thrice blessed the day— but, oh ! let us endure, 
Nor play with such possibly dangerous tools, 

Lest we finish by making excessively sure 
That we are a unique generation of fools ! 


Shocking Case op Domestic Destitution.— In an advertise- 
ment for “A Cook, General,” the allurements are held out, 
“ Comfortable home. Four in family. No -windows or boots.” 
Views of comfort vary. But the picture here presented, of a 
family of four going about on bootless errands in a windowless 
house, hardly meets the usual standard. Possibly the conditions 
are recognised as suitable to the peculiarities of the semi- 
military person addressed. 
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’VAESITY 'VTEESES. 

OXFORD ODES. 

III. 

XoT for a term, O cloistered High, 
Along thy classic stones shall I, 

All gownless through the midnight fiy, 
Xor put an extra spurt on 
As, drawing nearer and more near. 

The bulldogs at my heels I hear — 

Xo longer shall I disappear 

Among thy shades, O Merton I 

The pious founder, who’d the face 
To leave this poor unportioned place 
To charity haphazard grace, 

Is praised and adulated ; 

Whilst I, whose benefactions fat, 

Have kept alive his starveling brat, 

Am only recompensed for that 
By being rusticated. 

For we fell out, the dons and I — 

Where is the greedy scout can vie 
For unabashed rapacity 

With college dons and tutors ? — 
My IBnes for being ploughed in Mods 
Have renovated both the quads 
And made them temples where the gods 
Might quaf their foaming pewters. 

Farewell, O academic town ! 

Thy undergrad is going down. 

A brief farewell to cap and gown. 
Farewell to Greek and Latin I 
And you, ye ancient halls, adieu ! 

We must be strangers, I and you. 
Farewell, my stall in chapel, too. 

Which I so seldom sat in ! 


A THOUSANDTH PITY. 
(Intervieio with a man ujo-to-date, hut 
long past his time.) 

“How is your Majesty getting on?” 
asked the Bouverie Street man. 

“ Oh, as well as I have been doing for 
the last thousand years.” 

“Can you tell me whether the story 
about allowing the cakes to spoil is 
true?” 

“I don’t remember it,” replied the 
shadowy monarch, with a grave smile. 
“ But it is a pity to spoil a belief that has 
furnished a subject for any number of 
pictures.” 

“And is it true that you wei*e born on 
the birth-day and death-day of Shak- 
SPEARE?” 

“ Well, that is also a disputed point, as 
some people insist that the Bard of Avon 
is as much a myth as—as, w-ell, as myself.” 

“But didn’t you win a great battle on 
St. George’s Day? ” 

“So I have been told, but I have no 
distinct recollection of the transaction.” 

“But, good gracious! ” exclaimed the 
Bouverie Street man, “ if you are so 
vague about your deeds, why are we 
making such a fuss about you? ” 

“I don’t know. Except it appears to 


please the people at Winchester, which, 
by the way, was a very different place to 
what it is now, when I knew it, or if I 
ever did know it.” 

“But surely you invented the candle- 
clock ? ” 

“ If I did I never patented it.” 

“Well, don’t you want to be feted? 
Come, your Majesty, you surely have a 
little pride ! ”j 

“ My good friend, I am very much of the 
same opinion as Earl Roberts. We may 
as well leave glorification until the War 
is over. The subscrijptions to fite me 
have been fewer than were anticipated. 
Why not pay for my statue, as it is ordered, 
and give the balance to the Princess of 
Wales’ Fund ? ” 

And thus Alfred again made good his 
title of “,Great.” 


A SONG CELESTIAL. 
{Martian Version . ) 

Wink at me only with thine eye 
And that shall be the sign, 

Then spurn thy Teslas into space 
And I ’ll the like with mine. 

The science of thy latter days 
Is doubtless very fine, 

But I have lunatics enough, 

I will not talk with thine. 

I glowed of late with tender heat, 

Not thinliing aught of thee. 

But in the hope dear Yenus’ self 
That light of love might see. 

But since the worms that round thee # 
crawl 

Have glimmered back at me, 

I hope and yearn for naught, I swear, 
Save my next apogee. 
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COSVEBSATIOJTAL HDfTS FOB YOUNG EIDEES. 

ClLiFTER VL 

From letters lately received, lam pleased to note that these 
hints are meeting trith some little attention in the v/orld of 
yoting riders, bnt there seems, unfortunately, to be a slight 
misconception as to their scope and intention on the part of 
some of my correspondents. Here, ,for instance, is one — ^he 
veils a good sound sporting name behind the modest pseudonym, 
“An Inquirer ” — ^^\’ho asks me : (1), to recommend a boot-maker 
and a breeehes-inaker ; (2), to inform him what, in my opinion, 
is the best drink to takeout in his flask ; (3), to advise him as to 
the proper treatment of sore backs, splints, and corns ; and 
(4), to say what I consider the best type of horse for a certain 
kind of country which he describes. These matters, my dear 
Sir, are not for me. This treatise has nothing to do — except 
quite incidentally, of course — with the points you name. I am 
ready to tell you how to talk and generally how to bear yourself 
in the hunting field, but there I stop. I flutter about the out- 
sidd of things in a light and frivolous manner ; I do not seek to 
penetrate into the temple or to tamper with the sacred 
mysteries revealed by Captain Hayes or ]Mrs. Nanny Power 
O’Donoghue. Let others tell you how to judge a horse, how to 
ride, hov; to dress, and what shops j’ou should honour with your 
custom. My ambition does not extend to these matters, and all 
I can do for you is to school your tongue. 

Another letter concerns me more nearly: “Sir,” says the 
writer, “ in your interesting hints you have not, so far, touched 
a subject which you will, I think, admit to be one of the very 
highest importance to men who hunt. It is this : How, and 
under what circumstances, ought one to speak to a Master of 
Hounds 2 I 've seen a great many fellows do it in different ways 
hut none of them seemed to me to he quite satisfactory, for in 
our hunt there happens to be a sort of feeling that a man has 
got to be kept in his proper place, and if he pushes too much he 
gets himself snubbed — ^v^hich is fun for the eat and ought to be 
death for the mouse, if the mouse would only agree to look at it 
in that way. Anyhow, please give me a tip or two, and oblige 
yours, as ever, The Stall at the Top.” 

This is a sensible letter and shows a prudent spirit. To answer 
it fully, however, would need considerable volume, which should 
investigate the origin and history of hunts and their masters 
from the earliest ages down to the present. It should begin, 
let us suppose, by describing how the ancient Briton, having 
discovered that his flocks “were menaced, told his wife not to 
worry, embraced his clamouring brood and assured them that 
the fur-coated fox should be disposed of in a twnnJding. Next he 
would send a polite message to Boaricea to inform her, owing to 
urgent private affairs he would be unable to give himself the 
pleasure of taking part in a projected foray upon a friendly and 
unsuspecting tribe of neighbours, or of helping to decimate 
a Homan legion. Then I can see him overlaying with a fresh 
coat of scarlet paint his customary household garment of woad, 
selecting his sharpest javelins and his deadliest bow and sally- 
ing forlli to extirpate the hostile wolf. This man, in course of 
time, would acquire the spirit of the chase. He would cease to 
look upon hunting as being merely intonclecl to safeguard 
^ his flocks or his children. He would refuse to allow the 
marauding ‘wolt to be slain except upon certain clays duly 
appointed for the carrying out of the ceremony, and under 
certain formal conditions agreed upon by himself and his 
followers. These conditions he would then call Sport— the 
ancient British wmrd escapes me at the moment— and he would 
£ittribute to it that sacred character of tribal importance ■which 
it 'lias ever since maintained. His neighbours,, recognising in 
liim a chief of sportsmen, would invest him with the ceremonial 
leadership, granting to him amongst otlier privileges an annual 
tribute of corn and cattle to recompense him for the time and 
trouble spent in their service. He would feed his hounds, his 


servants and himself at their expense so long as he was engaged 
in ministering to their pleasures, and would eventually be 
followed to his grave on Salisbury Plain by the sorro%v and 
respect of the whole country-side. Here you have, sketched 
in brief, the first part of a historical work which has yet to be 
written. Some day a Professor Freeman will arise amongst 
hunting men and write it, but in the meantime we are reduced 
to paltry actualities, and must refrain from want of knowledge 
from more extended historical investigations. 

I come back, then, to the question of addressing masters of 
hounds. The master is, if I may so describe him, the President 
of the most democratic republic in the svoiTd. He is elected to 
his great position by the suffrages of his equals, who have not 
the remotest intention of making him a ruler without power or 
privilege. They intend him to bo, during his term of effiee, a strong 
autocrat, governing without fear or favour the sport which they 
consider to be the most important part of human life and 
activity. Amongst the innumerable things w^hieli, as we 
boast, have made Englishmen what they are ; hunting as- 
suredly stands pre-eminent — and not without reason. Courage 
and skill, grace, strength, activity and endurance, a gallant 
spirit, a knowledge of the country, a courteous consideration 
for others, together with a resolute determination to excel 
by all honourable means, a design to taste the exhilaration of 
perfect health in the open air and in swift movement, a complete 
control of and sympathy with your horse. These are some of 
the qualities that the sport of hunting requires and en- 
courages in its votaries. Obviously, then, the man %vho is 
appointed to be the chief and the master of such a spoilt is, 
in virtue of his ap>pointmont, if in virtue of nothing else, 
entitled to a high respect and consideration. 

(To he continued,) 



DEUEIOLENO AND CO. 

Since 1897, when Messrs. Dan Leno and Herbert CA^MPuriL 
disported themselves as The Bahes in the ^Vood, Manager 
Arthur Collins has not given so excellent a pantomime as 
this present one, written by himself and Mr. Hickory Wood, 
viz., The Sleejping Becmtij and the Beast. More gorgeous displays 
there may, perhaps, have been, but nothing, since aforesaid 
Bahes to beat this in opportunities afforded to tJioso masters 
in drollery, Dan and Herbert (why shouldn’t it bo “ Bertie,” 
if Daniel be familiarised as “D.vn ” ?), for the display of their 
apparently utterly irresponsible and quite irresisti])lo fun, 
which sends a crowded house into convulsions of uncontrollable 
laughter. As for the children among the audience, they shout 
and shriek with delight, leading the tumultuous applause. 

Dan and Bertie in a motor car, on a ladder “burgling,” 
playing golf, are immense. Then Dan alone, as Queen Ruvia in 
prison, telling the audience the story of her Aunt, moves his 
hearers to such tears of laughter that, though utterly exhausted, 
they would hear the whole narrative over again, including the 
criticism on “ the Minstrel Boy,” signifying the same to Dan 
by a perfect volley of applause at the conclusion of his soliloquy. 

If the pantomime consisted of those scenes alone it -won Id be 
first-rate, value for money, but it has such scenery, such artistic 
and brilliant costumes, such i^oetie groupings, graceful dances 
j and such catchingly tuneful and cleverly arranged music l^y 
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that experienced light and leading composer, selector, arranger, 
and orchestra-conductor, J. M. Glover, that we can only 
wonder at the dazzling combinations .and permutations, and, 
like the Admiral in Billy Taylor ^ werry much applaud what 
all the united efforts of various talented persons have con- 
tributed towards the now assured success of this Drury Dane 
Pantomime. 

Mr. Fred E:\rNEY as The Nurse is the third droll’’ who, 
already a favourite, keeps his hold on the audience throughout. 
Certain allusions, in the scenes wherein clever Mr. Gaird 
appears as President of a Republic, might bo advantageously 
omitted, as indeed might be all the topical ** hits,” which are 
rarely ol' such a kind as not offend some who are present, without 
causing much pleasure to others. 

The Princess Beauty, Miss Madge Lessing, obtains a treble 
encore when, attired as a boy, she sings a quaint “coon 
song ” with chorus. Miss Elainb Ravensberg is a charming 
Prince Caramel and Miss Molly Lowell must be in everybody’s 
opinion a perfect exemplar of what any Lord Jocelyn, ought 
to be. Once again the spring-heeled, airy, fairy Lilian-lady, 
Madame Grigolati, “wures in” most successfully as The 
Spirit of the Air (Mr. Glover giving us the spirit of all the airs 
in the orchestra), and “comes off,’’ and on, “with flying 
colours.” 

But, after all said, sung and done, we return to our Dan and 
Bertie ; for “ men may come and men may go,” but with these 
two leaders of the Drury lanian forces (though Bertie wouldn’t be 
quite at home without Dan, and they mustn’t be separated) this 
pantomime, like the stream, could “run on for ever-” if it were 
not for the “statutory limitations” in between. 

As to “ the houses in between” this and Easter, Manager 
Collins can regard them without the least anxiety. Mr. 
Arthur Collins gives a lot, too much perhaps, for the money, 
as the pantomime is too long, and “ There’s no deniging of it, * 
Betsy!” * i 


LOVE’S LABOUR NOT LOST. 

(Fragment from a Mercantile Romance,) 

The young Englishman sank down on the sofa in the con- 
servatory, listening to the dance music in the distance, and, 
fixing his melancholy gaze upon the merry eyes of his partner, 
addressed her. 

“ I am glad to get away from the ball-room,” he murmured. 
“ You are quite sure you understand me? ” 

“Oh, yes; I speak perfectly the English,” was the smiling 
response. 

Parce que Je parle parfaitemeyxt le Frangais,*^ he continued ; 
“ but, of course, I am more at home in my own tongue.” 

“.And what do you want know? ” queried the fair girl, playing 
with her fan. 

“ You are fond of dress ? ’ ’ 

“ Fond ! I dote upon it ! Oh, I love it ! ” 

“Then you have extravagant tastes — vous avez un gout qni 
coute cliere f ’ ’ 

“ Oh, no ; not at all. I know where to get my gowns in the 
market of the cheapest. I go to places — shops — where I buy 
for nothing, scarcely anything at all.” 

“Can you give me the address?” he asked, taking out his 
note-book. 

“You are too kind, you are too good. But the trousseau is 
provided by the bride’s family, ’’and she cast down her eyes in 
some confusion. 

“The addresses,” he pleaded. Then the pencil went gliding 
over the paper, and the note-book was replaced in the young 
man ’ s pocket. ‘ ‘ 1 must go now. Adieu. ’ ’ 

They parted. Then the fair young Frenchwoman sighed. lie 
had not proposed ! "What a strange sort of Englishman I 

But she was wrong. Ho was not a strange sort of Eng- 
lishman, but only a British commercial traveller on the model 
suggested by Lord Rosebery. 
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THE EA.WKER’S; LAMENT ; 

Or, the Landed Gentry, 

[Consternation has been caused among the street- 
hawkers in the Strand at the news that all persons 
standing in the road or on the pavement offering 
articles of any kind for sale are to be rigorously 
“ moved on ” by the police. There are no doubt 
some cases in which an order of this kind would 
have a salutary effect, but setting these aside, the 
new inle will inflict great hardship on many 
others . '’’•—Daily Oh ronicle.l 

The ’oliest spot in awl the land, 

And that a bloomin’ gutter ! 

"We stood— ns ’awkers — ^in the Strand, 
Fightin’ fer bread and butter. 

We stood there in the summer’s ’eat, 

In winters mud and slush, 

With achin’ ’earts, and freezin’ feet — 
And now we ’ve got the push I 

They ’ ve warned us orf the choral strand, 
In ’opes of our disbandin’ 

Thinkin’ ter squelch us ’awkers hand 
Our bizness of long standing. 

They ’ve been and cut the very ground 
From under our pore feet, 

But necessary it was found 
Fer to himprove the street. 

And wot of us ? We ain’t no clarse ! 
They will not let us stay, 


Where we ’ave earnt our bit o’ brass 
Thro’ many a weary day. 

The L.C.O. ’as corned along. 

The Strand ter us is barred ; 

It may be right, it may be wrong, 

Ter blokes like us it ’s ’ard. 

Won I recall the ’appy band 
Of gents and lydies too. 

Who ’ad a pitch upon the Strand 
I feel uncommon blue. 

Fer to us awl the Strand was dear. 

To us pore, pally lot — 

And now, unlike yer Homocea, 

We ain’t ter touch the spot. 

All sudden-like we ’ave to quit ; 
Although we pays no rent, 

It h ain’t the proper way a bit 
To treat a bizness gent. 

They ’ve took away our trade, yer see. 
And made hus gentry landed. 

They ’ ve turned us orf the Strand and we 
Arc habsolutely stranded ! 

TO LORD KITCHENER'. 

There are some Boers so fair to see, 
Take care ! Take care ! 

They can both false and friendly be, 
Beware ! Beware ! 

Trust them not, they ’re fooling thee, 
They ’re fooling thee I 


DIARY ON BOARD A SUBMARINER. 

(Pro2:)hetic and Probable.) 

Monday . — Think we are going fairly 
well. Not quite sure of our bearings. 
Still, should be somewhere near Southend. 
Rise to the surface. Why, here we are at 
Plymouth ! 

Tuesday.— Bad weather, so lie low. Still 
we are making progress. Can’t see a yard 
in front of one. Fish seem to me of French 
appearance. Hope we are not losing our 
way. 

Wednesday . — Still bad weather. Com- 
pressed air still holding out. Can’t rise 
to the surface. Chinese - looking fish. 
Well, might go to a worse place than 
Hong Kong. 

Thursday . — Must be not very far from 
New York— or Sydney Harbour. Never 
quite sure in these vessels where one gets 
to. Still disagreeable weather. Can’t 
get to surface. 

Friday.— 'Veij cold indeed. Fancy we 
must be nearing the North Pole, or can it 
be Scarborough ? 

Saturday . — ^The Cape at last. Now for a 
rush, and we find ourselves landed in St. 
Paul’s Church Yard! Who would have 
thought it! Well, we are all right for 
Sunday ! 




PllOVINClAL Mayo«s. “WE TRUST YOUR LORDSHIP WILL NAME AN EilRLY DAY FOR ACCEPTING THE PREEDOAI OF OUR ANCIENT BOROUGH.’ 
Ja)IU) R-r-hts. “ THANKS, GENTLEMEN ; BUT I AM WAITING FOR THE FREEDOM OF SOUTH AFRICA.” 

[“ May T, therefore, ask y(mto do me the great favour of poistponing to a later date and happier time the welcome yon have been kind enough to offer me, and which will then be so highly appreciated r ’ 

I.etter of Lord Itoberts to the Lord Mayor ^ “ TimeSf** January 18 .] 
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LOVE’S LITTLE LIABILITIES. 

Fihort Stories loitli very Sad Endings. 

I.— The Mystery of Maurice Pinion, 

With a beautiful uneonventionality that 
so strongly appealed to tho sensitive 
nature of Maurice Pinion he had been 
permitted to drift, as it were, into the 
affections of Sybil Hoylake. There was no 
more tacit engagement ever formed. Each 
had borrowed a phrase from scholastic 
Euclid, and said, “Let it be granted.” 
But the moment had come to establish 
the reciprocity of love on what is termed 
in commercial circles a sound and definite 
basis. Mr. Pinion had suddenly appeared 
on the horizon of Sybil’s life and walked 
straight into her young heart, with the 
solemn inevitableness of a wind - borne 
cloud. Who he -was, what he w^as, wore 
alike matters of conjecture. 

They reclined rather than sat in the 
two corners of a Chesterfield sofa. Each 
cherished an inward conviction that the 
course of true Jove w^as going to be 
dammed by unkind circumstance. 

The man leant a little forward as he 
spoke. “Sybil,” he said, rather hesi- 
tatingly at first, but gathering force as 
I he went on, “for nearly six months we 
haved lived under the spell of love’s 
young dream. The awakening must come. 
I need not repeat what I have said a 
thousand times in a thousand different 
vrays — I love you.” 

The girl shivered nervously. 

“ Before I ask you the great momentous 
question, you must learn who I am—what 
I am.” The man faltered. 

“I can trust you,” said the girl softly. 

“It helps me to go on,” said Maurice 
Pinion, “as the knowledge of your price- 
less love and sympathy has led me to hope 
that when I have revealed to, you the 
secret of my life — you— you will not turn 
against me as so many have done.” 

Sybil raised her eyes tenderly towards 
his. 

“ You — you are n-not a convict, a ” 

“Not exactly,” said Pinion. “But ” 

“ Ah ! You have perpetrated some 
monstrous crime I ” 

“No, no. I’m guiltless of any crime 
within the meaning of the act.” 

“Thank Heaven, thank Heaven ! ” she 
gasped, her breath coming in the pre- 
scribed thick condition under the terrible 
stress. ‘ ‘ Do not tell me you are a Company 
Promoter ! ” 

“No,” he answered sadly, “no such 
luck.” 

“ Or a long-firm swindler.” 

“ Indeed, no.” 

“Ora faith .curate— I mean curist.” 

“ Faith ! ” Maurice Pinion uttered the 
word significantly, and paused in an atti- 
tude of defiance. 

The girl groaned, and hid her face in the 
blue- veined fingers with which nature had 
blessed her— for that purpose. 


“ Listen, ” cried Pinion, rising and pacing 
the room rapidly. “ It all began by my 
sending a little thing to one of the 
magazines. I meant nothing bj’' it ; in- 
deed, I meant nothing.” 

“Horrible, horrible ! ” moaned SiBYL. 

“ It was accepted.” 

‘ ‘ Naturally. These advertisements ’ ’ 

“You don’t understand. It was not an 
advertisement.” 

“Not an advertisement ! ” 

“I sent another. The same result. 
Accepted.” The man laughed ironically. 
“ I only thought then of the encourage- 
ment wuth courtesy, and a cheque ” 



SALISBURY PLAIH CONNING TOWER. 

A SUGGESTION FOE THE EB-AERANGBMBNT 

OF Stonehenge when the proposed restora- 
tion TAKES PLACE. 


[ “ Oh, I can’t bear it I ” 

* ‘ They led me on. I sent more , and they 
took it. Little did I think of the trap 
these callous men were setting for me. 
Insensibly I was drifting— drifting towards 
my doom. Soon I saw there was no escape. 
I was caught — ^marked and branded with 
the sign of my awful calling. And all the 
time they fed me with praise and flattery, 
and dulled my senses to impending fate. 
In due course” — here the man stopped 
before the Aveeping girl, and faltered in 
the extremity of shame — “I published a 
little volume.’^ 

The girl gave vent to a long-drawn 
wail of agony. 

“Then, like a Swiss avalanche on a 
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Cook’s tourist, all the world bore down 
upon me and sought to crush me with 
their epithets of miserable contumely. 
I staggered beneath the blow, but it was 
too late — too late. I was recognised,” 

“ Heeognised? ” echoed Sybil, as if in a 
dream. 

“ Yes. The truth can no longer bo hid. 
I am a minor poet ! ’ ’ 

The Avoman rose to her full height as 
Pinion half drew from his pocket a slim 
* ‘ pot ’ ’ volume. 

“No, no,” she said, a look of terror 
overspreading her delicate face. Then in 
tones of anguish she cried, “ I am very 

sorry for you. I pity you— indeed ” 

She stretched forth a dainty hand. 
Maurice Pinion touched it lightly. The 
book dropped back into his pocket. The 
door closed softly behind him, 

THE END. 


KNOWLEDGE ON CREDIT. 

(See any paper.) 

Walk up ! walk up ! ye devotees 
Of ’cyclopsedic lore I 
Pay your deposits, if you please I 
There ’s only one day more I 

Oh, haste and fly 
To grace your homes. 

With learning’s choicest stock 0 ! 
And buy, buy, buy 
These tasty tomes 
In cloth or half-morocco ! 

If you ’ve an affinity, 

Say, for divinity, 

Here you will find what j^ou need ; 
Or if for conchology, 
Palaeontology, 

Meteorology, 

Any old ^ology, 

You ’ve only to open and read. 

And all on credit ! Buy, buy, buy ! 

Your duty it is plain, 

For such an opportunity 
May not occur again. 

Time was men went 
To learned don, 

Time was they went to college, 

And even spent 
Long years upon 
A single branch of knowledge. 

But now you know what to do ! 
All you have got to do 
Is your deposit to pay, 

And half-an-hour’s reading 
Is all you ’ll be needing, 

Believe me, ’twill take you 
No longer to make you 
On any great subject au fait : 
Although before you never knew 
Its very ABO, 

An Owen, Huxley, Herschell you 
In half-an-hour will be. 

Walk up ! walk up 1 yo devotees 
Of ’oyclopsedic lore I 
Pay your deposits, if you plea.se ; 
There ’s only one day more I 
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DEAMATIC SEQUELS. 
1V.__;More Ado About Xotkino. 
Scene.— ganlcn of Benedick’s house 
at Padua. Benudick is sitting on a 
garden scat, sunning himself indo- 
lently. BEATRICE is beside him, ‘beep- 
ing up her reputation for convey’- 
sational hrilUaney by a series of 
sprightly uniticisms. 

Beatrice. Very likely I do talk t\vice as 
muck as I sliould. But then, if I talk 
too much you certainly listen far too 
little, so we are quits. Do you hear ? 

Benedick {opening his eyes sloivhj). Eh? 

Beatrice. I believe you were asleep ! 
But there — ’tis a great compliment to 
my wit. Like Orpheus, I can put even 
the savage beasts to sleep with it. 
(Benedick's eyes close again, and he ap- 
pears to sink into a profound doze.) But 
if the beasts go to sleep there ’s no use 
in being witty. I suppose Orpheus never 
thought of that. Come, wake up, good 
Signior Beast. {Prods Mm coquettishlij 
tvith her finger.) Have you forgotten that 
the Duke is coming ? 

Benedick (droivsily). ‘When will he be 
here? 

Beatrice* Ere you have done gaping. 

Benedick (terribly bored by this badi- 
nage). My dear, if only you would occa- 
sionally answer a plain question. "When 
do you expect him ? 

Beatrice (skittish to the last). Plain 
questions should only be answered by 
plain people. 

Benedick (yawning heartily). A pretty 
r[uestion then. 

Beatrice. Pretty qiiestions should only 
()e asked by pretty people. There 1 What 
do you think of that for wit ! 

Benedick. Heally, my dear, I can hardly 
trust myself to characterise it in— er— 
fitting terms. (Rings bell. Enter Page.) 
"When is the Duke expected ? 

Page. In half-an-hour, Sir. 

Benedick. Thank you. [E.vit Page. 

Beatrice (pouting). You needn’t have 
rung. I could have told you that. ' 

Benedick. I am sure you could, my 
dear. But as you •svouldn’t 

Beatrice. I was going to, if you had 
given me time. 

Benedick. Experience has taught me, 
my dear Beatrice, that it is usually much 
quicker to ring ! (Closes his eyes again.) 

Beatrice. How rude you are ! 

Benedick (half opening them). Eh? 

Beatrice, I said it was very rude of you 
to go to sleep when I am talking. 

Benedick (closing his eyes afresh). It’s 
perfectly absurd of you to talk -when I 
am going to sleep. 

^ Beatrice (girding herself for fresh loitti- 
cisms). Why absurd? 

Benedick. Because I don’t hear what 
you say, of course, my love. 

Beatrice (lohose repartees have been scat- 

tered for the moment by this adiwit com- 
pliment). Well, well, sleep your fill, Bear. 

I ’ll go and band.y epigrams with Ursula. 

[Exit Beatrice. Benedick looks caai- 
tiously roimd to see if she is really 
gone, and then heaves a sigh of 
relief. - 

Benedick. Poor Beatrice! If only she 
were not so incorrigibly sprightly. She 
positively drives one to subterfuge. 

[Produces a book from Ms pocket, lohich 
he reads with every appearance of 
being entirely aivake. 

Enter Don Pedro, as from a journey. 
Benedick does not see him. 

Bon Pedro. Signior Benedick 1 

Beyiedick (starting iq:) on hearing his 
nayyie). Ah, my dear Lord. Welcome to 
Padua. 

Bon Pedi'o (looks him tip and doivn). 
But how ’s this ? You look but poorly, my 
good Benedick. 

Benedick. I am passing well, my Lord. 

Bon Pedro. And your wife, the fair 
Beatrice ? As witty as ever ? 

Beyiedick (grimly). Quite I 

Bon P. (rubbing his hands). I felt sure of 
it ! I made the match, remember I I said 
to old Leonato “ She were an excellent 
match for Benedick ” as soon as I saw 
her. 

Benedick (sighing). So you did, so you 
did. 

Bon P. (puzzled). 1 ’m bound to say you 
don’t seem particularly happy. 

Benedick (evasively). Oh, we get on well 
enough. 

Bon P. Well enough I Why, what 's the 
matter, man ? Como, be frank wuth me. 

Benedick (impressively). My dear Lord, 
never marry . a witty wife 1 If you do, 
you ’ll repent it. But it ’s a painful 
subject. Let’s talk of something else. 
How’s Claudio? I thought we should 
see him — and Hero— with you. 

Bon P. (looking slightly uncomfortable). 
Claudio is — er — ^fairly well. 

Benedick. Why, what ’s the matter with 
him? His wife isn’t developing ’ into a 
wit, is she ? 

Bon P. No. She ’s certainly not doing 
that 1 

Benedicts. Happy CLAUDIO ! But why 
aren’t they here then? 

Bon P. .(coughing nervously). Well, the 
truth is Claudio’s marriage hasn’t been 
exactly one of my successes. You remem- 
ber I made that match too ? 

Benedick. I remember. Don’t they hit 
it off ? 

Bon P. (querulously). It was all Clau- 
dio’s suspicious temper. He never would 
disabuse his mind of the idea that Hero 
was making love to somebody else. You 
remember he began that even before he 
was married. First it was me he sus- 
pected. Then it was the mysterious man 
under her balcony. 

Benedick. You suspected him too. 

Bon P. That’s true. But that was all 

my brother John’s fault. Anyhow, I 
thought wiien they were once married 
things Vv^ould settle down comfortably. 

Beyiedick. Y^ou-were curiously sanguine. 

I should have thought anyone would have 
seen that after that scene in the church 
they would never be happy together. 

Bon ?. Perhaps so. Anyhow, they 
weren’t. Of' course, everything was 
against them. What with, my brother 
John’s absolute genius for hatching plots, 
and my utter inability to detect them, 
not to speak of Claudio’s unfortunate 
propensity for overhearing conversations 
and misunderstanding them, the intervals 
of harmony between them were extremely 
few% and, at last, Hero lost patience and 
divorced him. 

Benedick. So bad as that? How^ did it 
happen ? 

Bon P. Oh, in the old way. My brother 
pretended that Hero was unfaithful, and 
as he could produce no evidence of the 
fact w’liatever, of course ClaUdto believed 
him. So, with his old passion for making 
scenes, he selected the moment when I 
and half-a-dozen others were staying at 
the house and denounced her before us 
all after dinner. 

Benedick. The church scene over again ? 

Bon P. No. It took place in. the 
drawing-room. Hero behaved with her 
usual dignity, declined to discuss Clau- 
dio’S accusations altogether, put the 
matter in the hands of her solicitor, and 
the decree was made absolute last week. 

Benedick. She was perfectly innocent, 
of course ? 

Bon P. Completely. It was merely 
another ruse on the part of my amiable 
brother. Really, John’s behaviour -was 
inexcusable. 

Benedick. Was Claudio greatly dis- 
tressed when he foimd how ho had been 
deceived ? 

Bon P. He was distracted. But Hero 
declined to have anything more to do 
with him. She said she could forgive a 
man for making a fool of himself once, but 
twice was too much of a good thing. 

Benedick (frowning). That sounds rather 
more epigrammatic than a reallj^ nice 
wife’s remarks should be. 

Bon P. She had great provocation. 

Benedick. That ’s true. And one can 
see her point of view. It. was the pub- 
licity of the thing that galled her, no 
doubt. But poor CLAUDIO had no re- 
ticence whatever. That scene in the 
church was in the worst possible taste. 
But I forgot. You had a share in that. 

Boyi P. (stiffly). I don’t think we need 
go into that question. 

Benedick. And now to select the hour, 
after a dinner party, for taxing his wife 
with infidelity ! How like Claudio I 
Really, he must been an absolute fool. 

Bon P. Oh, well, your marriage doesn’t 
seem to have been a conspicuous success, 
if you come to that. 
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ing a habit of mental abstraction, reduce 
the evil to "within bearable limits. 

Don P. ‘J don’t think I quite follow 
you. 

BenedicTf. In plain English, my dear 
Lord, I find the only way to go on living 
with Beatrice is never to listen^ to 
her. As soon ^as she begins to be witty 
I fall into a kind of swoon, and in that 
comatose condition I can live through 
perfect coruscations of‘brillianey 'svithout 
inconvenience. 

Don P. Does she like that ? 

Benedick. Candidly, I don’t think she 
does. 

Don P. Hold ! I have an idea. 

Benedick (nervomlij). I hope not. Your 
ideas have been singularly unfortunate 
hitherto in my affairs. 

Don. P. Ah, but you’ll approve of this. 

Benedick. What is it? 

Don P. Leave your wife, and come away 
with me. 

Benedick {douhtfiiUy). She’d come after 
us. 

Don P. Yes, but we should have the 
start. 

Benedklc. That’s true. By Jove, I’ll 
do it I Let ’s go at once. [Rises hasHhj. 


dull for anything. {Sees note ivhicli Bene- 
dick has left) Ah, so he ’s left a message. 
“ Farewell for ever, ’ ’ I suppose. (Reads it. 
Stamps her foot) Monster! If I ever 
see him again I ’ll scratch him ! 

Curtain. 

ST. J. H. 

AN APOLOGY. 

[“At the 0. P. Club dinner, the chaimiaii, Hr. 
Cecil Raleigh, repeated Ms well-known views as 
to Shakspeare as a dramatic ‘ blackleg ’ who was 
a grossly unfair competitor in the market. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Teee, he said that as a manager ho had 
given London a most remarkable series of plays, 
with only occasionally regrettable lapses into 
Shakspeare.” — Daily C/tromele.] 

Shade of Shakspeare speaks : 

W HAT ’S this I hear ? New charges swell 
In ever, ever blackening lists. 

A blackleg I, that undersell 
Legitimate trades-unionists, 

And so reduce to next to zero 
Profits of Grijndy, Jones, Pinero? 

Ye modern masters of an art 
Wherein a humble ’prentice I, 

I, Sirs, have played no pushful part 
Nor sought a cheap publicity : 

If I am acted, blame not mo. 

But Messrs. Benson, Waller, Tree. 
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Benedick (savagely). That ’s no great : 
credit to you, is it ? You made the match. 
You said as much a moment ago. ^ | 

Don P. I know, I know. But seriously, | 
my dear BENEDICK, what is wrong? 

Benedick (snappishly). BEATRICE, of 
course. Y’ou don’t suppose I ’m WTong, 
do you ? 

Don P. Come, that ’s better. A spark 
of the old Benedick. Let me call your 
wife to you, and we’ll have one of your 
old encounters of wit. 

Benedick (seriously alarmed). For 
Heaven’s sake, no. Ah, my dear Lord, 
if you only knew how weary I am of wit, 
especially Beatrice’s wut. 

Don P. Y'oii surprise me. I remember 
I thought her a most amusing young 
lady. 

Benedick (tersely). You weren’t married 
to her. 

Don P. But w^hat is it you complain of? 

Benedick. BEATRICE bores me. It is all 
very well to listen to sparkling sallies for 
ten minutes or so, but Beatrice sparkles 
for hours together. She is utterly in- 
capable of answering the simplest question 
without a blaze of epigram. When I ask 
her what time it is, she Tiecomes so in- 
sufferably facetious that all the clocks 
stop in disgust. And once \vhen I was 
thoughtless enough to enquire what there 
was for dinner, she made so many jokes on 
the siibjeet],that I had to go down without 
her. And even then the soup was cold ! 

Don P. (quoting). “ Here you may see 
Benedick, the married man! ” 

Benedick. Don’t you try to be fimny too ! 
One joker in a household is quite enough, 
I can tell you. And poor Beatrice’s jokes 
aren’t always in tho best of taste either. 
The other day, when the Vicar came to 
lunch he was so shocked at her that he 
left iDeforc the meal was half over and his 
wife has never called since. 

Don P. My poor Benedick, I wish I 
could advise you. But I really don’t 
know what to suggest. My brother could 
have helped you, I’m sure. He was 
always so good at intrigue. But un- 
fortunately I had him executed after his 
last exploit with Claudio. It ’s most un- 
lucky. But that’s the worst of making 
away with a villain. Y'ou never know 
when you may need him. Poor John could 
always be depended upon in an emergency 
of this kind. 

Benedick (gloomily). He is^certainly a 
great loss. 

Don* P. Don’t you think you]*[could 
arrange so that Beatrice should overhear 
you making love to someone else ? We ’ ve 
tried that sort of thing more than once in 
this play. 

Benedick (acidly). As the result has 
invariably been disastrous, I think we 
may dismiss that expedient from our 
minds. No, there ’s nothing for it but to 
put up with the infliction, and by practis- 



Don P. I think you ought to leave some 
kind of message for her— -just to say good- 
bye ; you know. It seems more polite. 

Benedick. Perhaps so. (Tears leaf out of 
pocket-hook). What shall it be, prose or 
verse?. I remember Claudio burst into 
poetry when he was taking leave of Hero. 
Such bad poetry too ! 

Don P. I think you might make it verse 
— as you’re leaving her for ever. It 
seems more in keeping wuth the solemnity 
of the occasion. 

Benedick. So it does. (Writes.) 

Bored to death by Beatrice’s tongue 
Was the hero that lived here 

Don P, Hush ! Isn’t that your wife over 
there in the arbour ? 

Benedick (losing his temper). Dash it all ! 
there’s nothing but eaves-dropping in this 
play. 

Don P. Perhapsi'slie doesn’t f see us. 
Let ’s steal off, anyhow, on the chance. 

[They creep off on tip toe (R) as 
Beatrice enters 'luith similar 
caution (L). 

BeatHce (watching ithem go). Bother I I 
thought I should overhear what they were 
saying. I believe Benedick is really run- 
ning away. It’s just as well. If he 
hadn’t, I should. He had really grown too 


I know my place. Nor would I claim j 
A rank to which I cannot rise ; 

My work I 'would not think to name 
Beside The Wisdom of the Wise: 

What is the coarse and clumsy 'vvit 
Of my poor clowns compared with it ? 

My simple Muse made no pretence 
Of more ambitious problem play ; 

1 wrote no Mrs. Dane's Defence 
Nor Second Mrs. Tanqueray ; 

Such masterpieces find no rivals 
Among my out-of-date survivals. 

My lyrics have been praised, I ’m told ; 

I know them dross, a base alloy. 
Beside the pure refined gold 
Of Qeisha, Circus Girl, San Toy, 

And humbly bows my Muse before a 
Great work of art like FLorodora. 

True, one there is to whom some say 
A faint resemblance I can boast ; 

More kind than critical are they 
That would so honour this poor ghost. 
And fondly claim to have him reckoned 
To that great mind a distant second. 

Great mind— so great that my poor claim 
To sire this prodigy of Tree‘s 
Has fired the emulative flamo 
Of easy-going »SoPHoaLES 
To challenge my pretence and find 
The prototype in his own mind. 

And ho -who once would not contest 
With .ffisCHYLUS, but kissed him— lo I 
He argues with a fiery zest 
Till Hades rings again as though 
Euripides, the metre blunderer 
Did wrangle with the mighty Thunderer. 


Jajs'Uary 23, 1901.] 
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OUE BOOKINa-OFPICE. 

It is curious to read in Captain Caiexe’s history of Lord 
Roberts as a Soldier in Peace and War (HODDER AND STOUGHTON), 
that the veteran soldier ^ho has returned unscathed from an 
arduous campaign to gallantly face the subtler perils of a 
succession of ban- 
quets was a deli- 
cate youth. Up to 
his eighteenth 
year, we are told, 
he was not only 
small (he has 
scarcely yet got 
over that), but 
suffered from re- 
current attacks of 
faintness, behind 
which heart dis- 
ease was sus- 
pected. His par- 
ents were in doubt 
as to whether it 
was safe for him 
to sojourn in a 
tropical climate. 

But Bobs had made 
up his mind to be 
a soldier as his 
father was, and in 
February, 18 5 2, 
set out for India, 
modestly bearing 
a commission as 
Lieutenant in the 
Bengal Artillery, 
then in the service 
of the East India 
Company. Captain 
Cairnes is at the 
disadvantage of 
appearing in the 
field after Lord 
Roberts filled it 
with his own fas- 
cinating account 
of what he did and 
saw during his 
forty-one years' re- 
sidence ill India. 

Per contra, he has the opportunity of bringing into fuller 
light some episodes Lord Roberts’s modesty tended to ob- 
scure. On the whole, my Baronite finds in the volume an 
excellent record of a stirring career. In his advance on 
Cabul, in his even more famous march to Kandahar, is seen 
the same alert, capable,, when the moment comes, audacious 
Captain known in nearer times in South Africa. In the earlier 
stages of his service Lord Roberts was, as he has shown 
himself in later times, tireless in his care for the well-being 
of the private soldier under his command. In India as in 
South Africa, foot and horseman, they all love Bobs. 

In Number One and Number Two (Macmillan & Co.) “ F. M. 
Peard” — that is, not Field-Marshal” but Frances Mary, 
Peard (whether “ Mrs. or Miss ” this Deponent, Le., the Baron, 
knoweth not) — ^has given us a simple, but thoroughly interest- 
ing story, always brightly, and, in many instances, brilliantly 
written. Truly, in literature, an exquisite art is simplicity I 
The scene being laid in Egypt, the authoress had given herself 
every chance of filling her pages with artistic descriptions of 
a vivid Eastern character. ‘‘But in spite of all temptations 


Frances Mary has never strayed away from the straight path 
of narration, and whenever it leads her through picturesque 
places at witching times she has, with perfect touch, briefly 
and graphically described these scenes after the manner of 
one to whom the peculiarities of Eastern travel and its weird 
beauties are quite familiar. It is the best novel of dramatic 

dialogue the Baron 
has read for some 
time. The only 
situation of any- 
thing like a sen- 
sational character 
seems to have been 
decided upon by 
the clever au- 
thoress in a hurry. 
She wanted to jerk 
her two estranged 
lovers together, to 
throw them forci- 
bly into one an- 
other’s arms, and 
how could this end 
be better attained 
than by the sud- 
den appearance 
on the scene of a 
runaway horise 
“urging on his 
wild career,” and, 
en x>assant, kicking 
the hero, who has 
saved the heroine, 
into the latter’s em- 
brace ! ’Tis ending 
a comedy of real 
life with a “ turn ” 
in a circus. This 
blot is irritating 
only because all 
the rest ,is so par- 
ticularly good. Up 
to this stage, and 
immediately after 
it, when the mis- 
chief is done, 
“’tis all Frances 
Mary,” in stalls, 
boxes, and dress 
circle, but this 
Fanny Polly,” in gallery, “upper 
The Baron de B. W. 


THE LESS THE CASH, THE MORE THE COURAGE. 

(A story for the incredulous.) 

The hero stood ready to attempt the forlorn hope. Hitherto, 
he had not been particularly distinguished for his courage. 
Ho had been sparing in his stock of ammunition. Over and 
over again, when he might have used his revolver to advantage, 
he had been supine. 

“And you have decided to cover yourself with glory?” 
asked his subaltern. 

“Yes ; glory is better than a threadbare coat? ” 

“And you have no cartridges? ” 

“No,” replied the hero, bitterly. “I cannot afford to get any.” 

“My friend,” said the subaltern. “This is the supreme 
moment. "Why, my dear friend, are you courting certain death? ” 

“Because, to tell you the truth,” calmly replied the hero, 
“ on my wretched pay I cannot afford to live ! ” 



situation is decidedly “ 
suckle,” and pit. 
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THE NOBLE CAME. 






{A vision of the near 
future.) 

■With great as- 
tonishment the 
Teteran Cricketer 
read in his daily 
paper that his old 
county, Loamshire, 
was engaged in a 
three days* match 
with Little Puddle- 
ton. 'What in the 
world was the 
meaning of the fact 
that one of the 
finest elevens in ^ 

England was play- ' ’ « 

ing against a vil- ^ 

lageteam? Deter- ^ 

mined to get to the 

bottom of the "** 

mystery, he rushed 

off to the Comity 

ground, sat down ^ MimMtmmmm 

in the enclosure, 
and put his ques- 

tat or occupying 
the next chair. 

spectator, “ it will 

take us all our time ff 

to beat Little 

Puddleton nowa- . ^ 

days. Look at the ' 

telegraph — 0*^1 u 

they^ve got 300 

for one wicket ' .« 

already.” 

Cricketer, how- 
ever, was watch- 
ing the play, in- Tr 

tently. “ But, good ® 

Heavens, look at vrJi.uAiH 6 .i?. 
the bowling! ’* he 
exclaimed, “ Who 

on earth is that The BoWUs h 

man sending down Mt. B, “ I undki 

underhand full- 

pitches to leg? 

What*s become of Scatterbail? And 
whereas Twister? I don’t see one of 
our usual bowlers ! ” 
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UNKIND. 

The BoWUs hired a iurn-out for a drive into the country, and Mrs. B. drove. 
Mr. B, “ I UNDERSTOOD TOTJ TO SAT, MaRIA, THAT yOIT KNEW HOW TO DRIVE i 


I don’t seo one of 


“ Quite so,” assented the other. Cricketer remarked. 
‘ Twister’s delivery has been perfectly see one familiar facc- 


was impossible to 
say that he might 
not some day send 
down a ball of 
doubtful fairness, 
they have forbid- 
den him to take 
part in this year’s 
cricket. On the 
same principle, 
they have warned 
off all our other 
bowlers.” 

“How perfectly 
preposterous! ” 
cried the Veteran 
Cricketer. “ But 
— there ’s another 
bye ! That ’s the 
sixth this over. 
Who is keeping 
wicket ? Anyhow, 
they can’t have 
warned off poor old 
Snapper for unfair 
bowling — ^lie never 
bowled in his 
life!” 

“No,” the 
stranger ex- 
plained, “but one 
of the captains de- 
clared he had once 
lost his wicket 
through SNa\.pper’s 
h a I) p e 11 i n g to 
sneeze when he 
was just about to 
play a difficult ball. 
Determined to 
stamp out the 
slightest suspicion 
of unfairness, the 
captains agreed 
that Snapper must 
not keep wicket 
for the future in 
any count y 
match.” 

“So the whole 
team is changed, 
except the cap- 
tain ! ’ * the Veteran 
“ Stay, though—I 
-that ’s Nimble, sure 


our usual bowlers ! ” fair — up to the present. But, as the cap- enough. But why on earth is the smartest 

The stranger smiled compassionately, tains argued, what guarantee is there cover-point in the world put to field at 
“ You seem unaware. Sir,” he said, “that that, if he were still permitted to play, he deep long-on ? ” 


the county captains have held a meeting might not take to throwing in the future ? 
since the close of larst season, and the Practically none. So, as Twister had taken 


“ He was too smart,” rejoined the other. 
Such exceptional agility w^as thought 


result is that the game is considerably many of their wickets last season, and it likely to disconcert the batsman, which 
altered. Two witnesses deposed that they .| 1 — would be obviously unfair. Therefore, 

had seen Scatierbaii,, when a boy of ten, ' l| j' 'j ' t| ) the county captains ’ ’ 

deliver an unfair ball. Onee a thrower, I “Rubbish! Nonsense!” interrupted 

always a thrower, is the captains’ maxim. the Veteran Cricketer. “Preposterous 

Consequently, Scatterbail is forbidden tomfoolery! County captains, indeed! 

f “What is the M.C.C. doing ? ” 

But how about Twister?’* enquired companion smiled. “That,” he 

the Veteran Cricketer. “No one in Eng- VgK said, “is what a good many people are 

^ and has a fairer delivery than his ! * * — asking. * ’ A. C. D. 


would be obviously unfair. Therefore, 

the county captains * ’ 

‘ ‘ Biibbish ! Nonsense ! * * interrupted 
the Veteran Cricketer. “Preposterous 
tomfoolery ! County captains, indeed ! 
"What is the M.C.C. doing ? ** 

His companion smiled. “That,” he 
said, “ is what a good many people are 
asking.*’ A. C. D. 
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THE QUEEN. 


** JJBRE, in an early number of his life’s work, Mr, Punchy 
by the hand of one of his Young Men, first presents 
his Queen to her faithful people. Apart from this incident 
the occasion is historic. At the date Her Majesty had been 
married just eighteen months. A political crisis, followed 
by a General Election, deprived her of the counsel and com- 
panionship of her friend and first Minister of State, Lord 
Melbourne. Sir Robert Peel was inevitable, and was re- 
luctantly sent for. ^ 

“ The position of affairs and the attitude of parties is accu- 
rately shown by the artist. The Queen is seated at her 
desk, over which is shown a bust of the lamented Melbourne. 
With face averted from the intruder, Her Majesty reluc- 
tantly opens his letter of introduction, which comes in the 
form of a mandate from the electorate, giving the Tories 
<at this epoch there were no Conservatives) an overwhelming 
majority.” 
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All eliister round’ the sweet girl Queen who holds in fingers taper 
A memorable Koyal Speech, that wondrous ‘ Scrap of Paper,' 

Whilst down below, in a wild rush the ‘ loyal Commons troop, 

Headed by Mr, Speaker. Peel and Russell lead the group. # 

Graham and Goulburn follow ; there is Brougham's colossal beak ; 

O Connell, with ‘ Repeal,' intent Quid Oireland's wrath to wreak 
Upon .the haughty Saxon, whilst behind him swift ‘ Ben Dizzy,' 

Intent on ‘ smashing everyone,' is making very busy. • * 

Then that * Cheap Bread Petition ! ' Ah I what changes it portends ' 

Of PEEL'S fast coming policy doomed to sunder closest friends \ ’ 

Alas ! Or friends dr foes these hosts are now all passed away, 

The Queen and Punch alone survive to greet this Jubilee Day ; 

Victoria to see a sight no Sovereign yet hath seen, # 

And Punch to ponder memories, and to shout ‘ God save the Queen ! ' " 

^^Punch;^ rol.m,p.29S. 
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THE QUEEN PRINCE CONSORT, LORD JOHN RUSSELL, AND. SIR ROBERT PEEL. 1846. 

We see Peel leaving by the door in sullen anger, whilst little J ohnnie Russell enters, pnm, buttoned and confide t. 






LANDING OF QUEEN VICTORIA IN IRELAND, 1849. 

int of the Queen’s anival in Ireland, with the Prince Consort and the little Prince of Wales, a presentment of himself on which the Kii 
Pome, euiiehed with the spoils of conquered nations, and illustrated by the wealth of captured langs, was so glorious as the triumpliaiit 
enthusiastic eye-witness. 





“DOTH NOT A MEETING LIKE THIS MAKE AMENDS?" IRELAND, 1861. 

On August 21. 1861, the Oneen steamed into Kingston on her third, and, os it tamed out, herdast risit to Ireland ‘ made in company mth her husband. 
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THE ACCESSION OF THE' QUEEN OF INDIA. 1858. 

“ In the Session of 1858 tee passed teugh both Honres of Parliament an Act for the Better Government of India. Its simple object was to transfer 
the rule of the temtones of India from John Company to Queen Tictoria. Addressing Her Majesty, PmkcA said— ^ ^ 

To te is pvm mote land, ‘ ‘ To India now at last appeara 

Another ti^ of reno'^, * Hope that before she ne’er had seen. 

Another sc^tre m thy ^nd, She smiles upon thee through her tears, 

And on thy head another crown. And looks for aid to Englind’s Queen.' 

to h^lTej&L^^ ^ responded to is shown by the state of India to-day as compared with her condition when she knelt to do homage 
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tibe (Siueen. 

Born May 24 , 1819 . Died January 22 , 1901 . 

The tears we disallow to lesser ill 
Here is no shame for English eyes to shed, 

Because the noblest heart of all is still — 

Because the Queen lies dead. 

Grief asks for words, yet silent grief were well ; 

Vain is desire, as passionate prayer was vain ; 

Not all our love can bring, by any spell, 

Breath to those lips again. 

Ah ! had but Death foregone his royal claim. 
Demanding ransom, life for life the price, 

How loyalty had leaped to kiss the flame 
Of such a sacrifice ! 

God knows, in many a need this thing has been — 

, Light hearts for her have dared the desolate grave ; 

; From other hurt their blood has saved the Queen, 

From Death it could not save. 

I ; And of the dregs to drink from sorrow’s cup 

! This is most bitter, that with life’s release 

She might not leave her children folded up 
Between the wings of Peace. 

i Yet, for a solace in that darkest hour, 

^ 'When even Kings have found themselves alone, 

Over a people’s love she kept her power 
; Firm as her fathers’ throne. 

I So by the gate where is no first nor last 

; And lords of earth must lay their splendour down, 

I Thither, where Love is Sovereign, she has passed 

! To win his queenlier crown. 

Thence, by her guardian spirit, heavenly-wise. 

Still shall her realm of old bo girded round, 
t And common loss yet closer knit the ties 

I That common love ha^ bound. 

[ Yea, too, since Nature owns no bar of race, 

She, being dead, may speak through alien lands, 

' Changing suspicion, by remembered grace. 

To trust that understands. 

0 great of heart ! in whom the world has known 
' Wisdom with woman’s sweetness reconciled ; 

I Who held her Kingdom’s honour, as her own, 

; Still fair and undefiled ! 

I 

j Best shall they keep that stainless memory bright 

1 ' Who count their heritage a holy debt. 

Who walk with fearless soul the way of light 
In which her feet were set. 

And in that faith, ere yet our tears are dry, 

Or poignant grief has spent its sudden sting, 

> To Him she serves we lift our hearts and cry, 

If God save her son, the King I ” O. S. 
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“THE QUEEN! THE QUEEN!” 

** Queen opened Parlia- 

ment in person in tlie Session of 1886. It was a final mark 
of favour to the heritors of Mr. Disxia.eli's powei', and was the 
more marked by reason of the absolute hopelessness of the 
situation. “ The Stop-Gap Government,’^ as Mr. Chambereain 
wittily called it when, in June, 1885, an unexpected concatena- 
tion Qf circumstances called it into being, was heavily routed 
at the General Election that took place in the following 
December. Mr. Gladstone, after a brief exile, came back to 
power stronger than ever. 

Unlike Mr. Disraeli in 1880, Lord Salisbury resolved to 
meet Parliament, facing it from the]^Ministerial Bench. To this 
gallant but hopeless effort the Queen lent the encouragement of 
her rare presence. It was unavailing against the inevitable. 
On January 21 the Queen opened Parliament in person, her 
speech being drafted in Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet.” 








THE TWO JUBILEES, 1888., 

Her >I^esty and Pope Lee XIII. exchanged courteeies. The JubUee of the Queen’s Eeign eoinoided with the Episcopal Jubilee of His tTnUTi.M- ] 
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ESSENCE OF 

» Extracted from the 

House of Commons, Wednesday, January 22nd. — The last 
time the Queen, seated on the Throne in the House of Lords, 
opened 3?arliament in person, was in January, 1886. The 
circumstances of the political hour were as strange as the 
Queen’s Tisits to “Westminster were rare. Lord Salisbury was 
still Prime Minister, albeit at the general election just con- 
cluded he had been hopelessly routed. Possibly it w'as a 
feeling of loyalty to an old friend in time of trouble that 
prompted Her Majesty to go out of her ordinary way to 
associate herself with Ministers whose fall was inevitable. 
“Within a week of the ceremony, Mr. Jesse Collings moved the 
historic amendment to the Address asserting the principle of 
endowing the agricultural labourer with three acres and a 
cow. On a division the Government were defeated by a 
majority of 79, and forthwith resigned. 

By odd coincidence, the pree^ent appearance of the Queen 
on the Parliamentary scene presaged ministerial defeat. In 
1880 the glamour that had through some years steadily shone 
over Lord BEACONSPifeLD’s Government w^as fading. The sands 
of the life of the Parliament that in 1874, for the first time in his 
career, placed him in power as well as office, were running 
out. The shadow of Dissolution hung over all. The only 
question was at what hour it would fall. The Queen came down 
to give her favourite Minister a good send-off on the perilous, as 
it turned out the fatal, leap awaiting him. 

In 1870, the third- Session of the Disraclian Parliament, 
Her Majesty, after long absence, reappeared at “West- 
minster, It.was a stately scene, from which the sun pettishly 
withdrew. One remembers, over the wilderness of a quarter of 
a century, the semi-darkness that filled the Chamber, crowded 
with Peers and Peeresses awaiting the coming of the Queen. 
At a signal from the Lord Chancellor a flood of light from the 
gaseliers in the roof suddenly burst on the scene, A chatter 
of conversation abruptly filling the Chamber testified to the 
revulsion offspirits consequent on deliverance from the de- 
pressing influence of the fog,. 

This scene DlsRj\eli witnessed from the Bar of the House, 
where he stood breathless after the mad rush of thp Com- 
mons to get front places in the House of Lords. The ordered 
programme was that the Speaker should walk in solemn 
majesty, led by Black Hod, escorted by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Behind him, at respectful distance, would pace the Leader 
of the House and the Leader of the Opposition. Then come 
^ Ministers, ex-Ministers, and Privy Councillors, whilst sedately 
marched in the rear the host of private Members. That 
was all very well; looks nice when written down on paper. 
pBut, alack! before Black Rod had safely conducted the 

1 _ ^ 


PARLIAMENT. 

Diary of Toby, M.P. 

Speaker within the corridor leading to the Lords’ Lobby, the ' 
mass of Members, spreading out in the Octagon Hall, finding 
their progress baffled by the narrower limits of the corridor, 
began to press forward. The Speaker was hustled into the 
presence of :his sovereign, safe in possession of wig and gown. ' 
But the feeble body of the PREaHER was sorely tried. It was 
said at the time he had been overthrown. That was the usual 
exaggeration. He was certainly a good deal knocked about. 

The Queen opening Parliament again in the following Ses- 
sion, Disraeli took effective means of preventing recurrence 
of accident. When, on the 8th of February, 1877, the Queen 
took her seat on the Throne, the* Premier entered the House 
by the less tumultuous apprpach of the doorway behind the I 
Throne. Nay, he accompanied his Sovereign robed in crimson 
and ermine, bearing aloft a sword in scabbard richly dight. 
Still Benjamin, he was Disraeli no more, but Earl of Beacons- ' 
FIELD, carrying the Sword of State before the Queen, whom he 
had of late made Empress of India. 

In 1886 the Queen came to Westminster once more in the 
eircumstences described. Then, fell silence, and now night. 

Although in recent times the Queen’s direct touch, with 
Parliament was limited to these four visits, her interest in 
its proceedings was exceedingly keen. It is an old story how 
every night the Leader op the House of Commons wrote a 
letter summarising the course of proceeding at a current 
sitting. Ill view of the variety in Pictures in Parliament pre- 
sented by the morning papers, supplementing the lengthened ' 
report of the speeches, that seemed a superfluity. The custom • 
was in vogue when the Queen came to the Throne, and she , 
clung to it to the end. It dates back to the time of George 
III., when newspapers were scarce and the reporting of Parlia- 
mentary Debates was hampered by hopeless restrictions. 

Lord North, First.Lord of the Treasury from 1770 to 1782, 
wrote “ Essence of Parliament ” long before it was distilled in 
the pages of Punch, 

In the course of her long reign, the Queen saw Parliamentary 
procedure revolutionised. Through more than sixty years she 
gave her royal assent to a series of Bills which raised the 
condition of her people to the highest plane of prosperity and 
domestic comfort known among nations. Her counsel has 
strengthened the heart, . to a certain extent guided the pur- 
pose, of a long succession of Ministers. Never once, except 
ill the so-called Bedchamber Plot, which happened while she 
was yet a girl, did she assume an attitude approaching conflict 
with political feeling in Parliament. In the House of Commons 
the reverence felt for her was testified at the merest mention 
of her name. From time to time the Lords and Commons have 
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“THE WATER BABIES AND THE ROYAL GODMOTHER.” (89(. 

<< On Februaxy 26, 1891, Portsmonti. Dockyard was in festive array. Two new ships, bolder than anything yet numbered in the fleet, had been 
completed. One was the largest battles^ up to date btdlt in Great Britain. The Queen consented to honour the occasion by launching and naming the 
vessels. Accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the Duke of Connaught, Her Majesty successfully launched the mammoth 
ships, naming one the Royal Arthwr, the other the Royal Sovereign,’’^ 
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joined in congratulation on some happy event in the family 
circle, or in tribute of sorrow and sympathy, blows for too 
frequently smote one of the gentlest, most faithful, hearts that 
ever beat in the breast of woman. There has been no mistaking 
the genuineness of the emotion then evoked. 

Members of the last House of Commons, many of whom sit in 
that which to-day mourns the death of the Queen, do not forget 
the characteristic circumstances which last brought them into 
her presence. They had gone in a body to Buckingham Palace, 
to present their congratulations on the sixtieth anniversary of 
her accession to the Throne. There was blundering on the 
part of officious personages, with result that only a dozen or 
a score of members reached the room where the Queen awaited 
their coming. Her Majesty, hearing "of the disappointment 
thus occasioned, regardless of the burden of her years, of the 
exceptional work pressed upon her by the Jubilee ceremonies, 
arranged a special Garden Party at Windsor, where she was 
at home to her faithful Commons. 

That is the last glimpse of her that dwells *in the memory 
of the majority. It was appropriately homely in its kindness — 
the aged Queen, all on a siunmer afternoon, greeting her ; 
guests in her own home-garden, endeared to her by the varied 
memories of sixty years. 

^ ^ i{e 

Last night, Tuesday, January 22, the Queen died. 

* sK ilc , ^ 

To-day, Wednesday, January 23, the King lives. | 

Parliament hastily summoned to take the oath of allegiance 
to the new Sovereign. Considering abruptness of summons the 
muster large, especially in the Commons. Many come on from 
St. James’s Palace, where they saw the King subscribe the 
oath enacted at the Union, 

Members not yet Privy Councillors cluster in the Lobby and 
wonder by what title they shall hail their King. At Westminster 
no one as yet knows. The form of oath is written out ready, all 
but the title of his Majesty. .Under which King, Albert or 
Edward ? Benzonia Gibbons, Clerk of the Public Bill Office, 
who has the matter in charge, could not speak if for his silence 
he had to die. 

The news finally flashes forth in manner the more impressive 
because undesigned. Eoiir o’clock having struck and the 
Speaker taken the chair, he rises and says : It now becomes 
our duty to take the oath of allegiance to Hts Majesty King 
Edward the Seventh. 


A murmur of approval ran round the benches. In the un- 
wonted style thus proclaimed there was a fine old Plantagenet 
flavour that pleased the palate of the representatives of an 
ancient people. 

Boom! Boom! The sullen roar reverberates through West- 
minster Hall. It is the long drawn-out plaint of the minute 
gun, that takes an hour and twenty-two minutes to spell out 
the message The Qutien is dead. 

Business done , — Members take oath of allegiance to new 
King. 

TJiursday , — My right honourable friend the Member for Sark 
who, with the rest of the Privy Councillors, was at St. James’s 
Palace yesterday, tells me the King, in trying circumstances, 
bore himself with dignity, grace, and, at times, a tenderness 
that touched all hearts. His reference to his ‘ * beloved Mother, 
the Queen” (he did not speak of her as “the late Queen”) 
was uttered in a broken voice. When he came to pledge him- 
self to follow in her footsteps as a Constitutional Sovereign, as 
long as there is breath in his body to work for the good [of his 
people, he braced himself up and spoke in clear emphatic notes. 

Business done, — ^More swearing-in. 

Fnday,— Find ourselves in odd plight. By Statute incorpo- 
ratedln Parliamentary Reform scheme of 1867, old state of things 
whereby Parliament was straightway dissolved on demise of 
Crown abolished. Consequent avoidance of deplorable incon- 
venience of General Election, following close on that which in 
October celebrated “the close of the war.” In the quaint 
way in which Bills are drafted, this 30 and 31 Vie. orders by 
special section that the act is not to apply to Scotland or 
Ireland. Logical consequence is, that whilst we English and 
Welsh members go on as if nothing happened at Osborne on 
Tuesday night, there must needs be a General Election for 
Ireland and Scotland. 

“We muddle through a war somehow,” as Lord Rosebery 
hopefully says. How we are going to muddle through this 
business not yet settled. Irish members, at present coucJmnt 
in their castled homes, may be counted upon to have something 
to say on the matter when they turn up next month. They 
will, at least, insist that Scotch members be put to the trouble 
and expense of another election. 

Business done , — Addresses to the King conveying condo- 
lence and congratulation voted, in both Houses. Adjourn till 
14th of Eebruary. 
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culture to the barrack-room, and garland 
the sword with bay wreaths ? 
j Mrs, B, Take the War OfBee. I am told 
' that the ranks of the regiments are de- 
; pleted of combatant officers in order that 
: they may sit in offices, in Pall Mall, and 
' do clerical work indifferently. Now, I 
hold that our sex could do this work 
better, more cheaply, and with greater 
^ dispatch. 

u ^ calls for a woman's knowledge. The 

hideous snuff-coloured garments must be 
A WOMAN’S REASON* retained for warfare, but with the new 

She, »I BOUGHT THIS CHIPPENDALE CHAIR TOR YOU, DEAR.*’ costume foT Walking out and ceremonial 

ffe, “That ’s very kind or you. But— eb— I don’t think it’s Chippendale.” ^ I think something might be done. 

She. “Yes, dear, it must be. The man said it wasn’t oak, and I know it isnt woman who makes my 

MAHOGANY. So IT MUST BE CHIPPENDALE T’ ^nd 

■nTATr^aTTIi'q a place in mediciae, in law, and in the always has her head full of ideas for 
MILITARY DIALOGUES. council, so surely will she take her proper those sort of things. ^ ■ 

Armt Reform. place in the control of the army. MiOHm Angelo did not ^isdmn 

Scene.— IT ie drawing-room of the Colonel’s Mrs. Lyttleton - Cartwright. "What a <^sign the nniform of the ^ms Gua . 
quarters, decorated with trophies from lovely costume one could compose out of Perhaps G^brt, or ’ ^ 
mary lands and water-colour sketches, the uniform. I’ve often tried Jack’s «iioh 

Mrs. Bdlkwisb, the Colonel’, s wife, a tunic on. CoU B. You ladies always design such 

tall, broad and assertive lady, is giving Mrs. B. (severely). The mere brutal sensible clothes for yourselves, do you 
tea to Mrs. Lyttleton-Cartwright, wk of fighting, the butchery of the not? 

with the stamp of fashion upon her, trade, would still have to be loft to the B. And the educa lo y g 

and Mrs. Karmadinb, acho has a soul men ; but such matters as require higher officers, cursory g aDce roug 

for art-^both ladies of the regiment, intelligence, keener wit, tact, perse- my husband s books on law, topography 
Pnr.TTWTQra. n. small and de~ vAT*fl.nce. should be. and some day shall and administration, I s on say 




A WOMAN’S REASON. 


She, “I BOUGHT THIS CHIPPENDALE CHAIR FOR YOU, DEAR. 

He. “That ’s very kind of you. But — ^eb — I don’t think it’s Chippendale. ^ 
She, “Yes, dear, it must be. The man said it wasn’t oak, and I know it isnt 
mahogany. So it must be Chippendale 1 ” 


Colonel Bulkwise, a small and de- verance, should be, and some day shall and administration, i s o y 
spondent ^nan whose hair is “part- be, incur hands. there are no military 

wornr gazes morosely into the fire. Mrs. Karmadine. And the beauty and average woman could not master in a 
Mrs, Bvlktmse (waving a tea cup). As grace of life, Mrs. Bulkwise. Surely we fortnight. Strategy, of course, comes to 
surely as Woman is asserting her right to women, if allowed, could in peace bring ns hy intmtion. The companionship an 
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influence of really good women on youtlis and young men 
cannot be over-rated, and tlie professors both at the Staff College 
and at the Military Academy should be of our sex. 

Mrs. L-C. I always love the boys; but I think some of the 
staff college men are awfully stuck up. 

Mrs. B. Now, as to the regiment. The Mess, of course, 
should be in our province. 

Mrs. L-0. How ripping. The guest-nights would be lovely 
dinner-parties, the ante-room we 'd use for tea, and the band 
should always play from 5 to 6. "We ’d have afternoon dances 
every Thursday, and turn the men out once a week and have a 
dinner all to ourselves to talk scandal. [The Colonel groans. 

N. N— D. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought eor Every Day in the Year* 
Second Series. 

I.— THE MEDI-EVAL SECTION. 

{Continued from Januarxj.) 

(With the Author^ s compliments to Mr. Maurice Hewlett.) 

IBth to 18th. — But of the crowning Moralities of Monsieur 
Bernard le Coq-Shaw and how he belittled Master Shakspeare 
Cygne dAvon I trust not myself to indite, being simple of 
wit and holding such things to be the peculiar of learned 
doctors. Hear then an excerpt of Guillem Sagittarius, whereof 
the judgment ranges from Le Roi (Edipe to Quex le Qai and 
the visions of Henrik be l* Hostel Poupi^e. Over duranimous 
of speech he is for a full report ; yet a man of conscience and 
his matter solid. 

“How,’* says he, “shall I justify me of my Art in the 
perpending of these ‘Three Plays for Puritans,’ short of ex- 
hausting a furlong of parchment. Let me consider of one only, 
of his * Csesar and Cleopatra.’ And be it known that this 
Morality is conceived in a certain naughty spirit of badinage 
to which a generous indulgence should be conceded. Yet, 
in pure sooth, he overtops the legitimate hedge of licensed 
fooling, when he presents in Britanmts (amanuensis to Caesar) 
a persona informed with decadent sentiment and tinged with i 
latter-day paradox. Yain the contention of Monsieur le Coq- 
Shaw, that the lapse of centuries has but immaterially modi- 1 
fled the British type, as charactered by influence of soil 
and climate and other physical environing. Still would I urge 
my suspicion (I hope groundless) of divers anachronisms, still* 
(with deference) allege neglect of right local colour and histori- 
cal harmonies.” And so forth, much of it. 

19th to 23rd. — ^But about this time Sir Howard, Lord Duke 
of the North-folk, that hitherto had been disposed to cloistral 
liabitudes, sat mightily in the public eye. For being Chief 
Butler of England (by grace of birth) and also Comptroller of 
Letter-bags (by grace of sheer desert) he was minded to yield- up 
this last dignity, the better to expedite him for battle against 
the heathen ; of so galliard a stock of chivalers was his tree 
compact. So in harness of the wan leopard’s hue he sailed 
south by east. And under a blistering noon, very noxious to 
parched maws, he pricking against the enemy (that had no heart 
to wait his advent), and crying “Hal Maltravers! Sauve 
Arundel!” his palfrey avoided from under him. But being 
recovered of this hurt, he made dedication of his knightly spurs 
to Saint Michael of Table Bay, and so home without more ado. 

And now you shall hear how he must needs make his peace 
with Monsignor the Pope, that had looked askance on this 
crusade and withheld blessing from my Lord Duke’s emprise. 
So in palmer’s sable he made haste to Rome with a great 
following of pelegrins, and there he gat himself misliked as 
one that was loud to have His Holiness restored to temporal 
thrones ; and brought the Quirinal about his ears ; and so home 
again, protesting fair intent. 


And as soon as he had done off his pilgrim’s weeds, he must go 
accoutred cap-a-pie in his panoply of Earl Marshal (likewise by 
grace of birth) for proclaiming of the new King. And not a 
blazoned herald of them all that could move without his nod. 
And it was matter for mere marvel how one mortal could be so 
innumerably gifted. But thereafter he withdrew to his privy 
pleasaunce of Arundel, and set Ms face against pride. 

24th to 26th.— Now, as the city ‘waxed monstrous fruitful, 
but the highways abode as they were, save for yawning breeches 
in the floor thereof very unseasonable, you will collect that 
the press of passengers, horse and foot, grew like to a hustle 
of pilchards pell-mell in a Brittany drag-net. And thfe town- 
watch gave admonishment, crying “Passavant! passavant I” or 
“Halte-lk!” as the case demanded. And the driver of the 
all-folks-wain would turn to his rearguard and “ Lord Mayor ha’ 
mercy,” he would say, “ ’tis a mazy faring I ” And, “ Ay, mate, 
a bit thick ! ” his fellow ; and so would troll a snatch of Adhcesi 
pavimento. 

But for relief of the pent roads there was devised a hollow 
mine-way, such as coneys affect ; and engines, fitted thereto, 
to draw men through the midriff of earth, betwixt its crust 
and fiery omphalode. And it was named Le Tube h Deux 
Deniers; for, fared they never so far, serf or margrave, 
difference of price or person was there none. But against -the 
Company of Adventurers that wrought the same was plaint made 
of flacking walls, and a volleying of roof-beams, and basements 
rent as with a mangonel. And “Tush!” says the Company. 
But “Oy, sires!” cried the dwellers overhead, “ let the c/iose 
be ^jugSe!*** And so haled them before the Shire-reeve’s 
Court, for mulct and amercement. 

27th, 28th.— N ow so it was, that the chivalry of England, 
they alone, took shame of being seen abroad in fighting-gear, 
whether as being too proud to air the ensigns of their 
pride, or for modesty, lest in so salient a flame the hearts of 
ladies errant might be as night-moths scorched against their 
will— I may conjecture, not determine. But le Sieur Bobs be 
Kandahar sent word that he would have his knighthood eschew 
mufti (an unchristian word, filched, as you should know, from 
unblooded law-givers of Byzant) and come before him in 
armour point-devise. And this was but as a tucket to prelude 
the shock of battle. For my Lord Bobs had laid his baton in 
rest against the Empery of Red Tape.” And it was no madrigal 
business ; but a task such as had Duke Hercles of pleasant 
renown when he laid his besom about the middens of the Old 
MsCn of the Stables (Vetus de Stabulis). 

29th to 31st. — ^B ut scarce it wanted a se’nnight to the eve of 
Monsire Yalentinb when the arrihre-ban outflew for summons 
to a serry of knights at the High Court of Parliament. And of 
those that sent it forth Sir Belohamp Porte-drapeau was one ; 
he that was named Fore-and-Aft by his own ; for that he sat 
with portions of him overlapping the fence, this way and that 
way. 

“ Saint Lloyd-Gborge for Little England ! ” came answer 
from the Welsh Marches. 

And “Dame! ’’ cried Jehan OF' Montrose, that, save under 
great provoking, used but sparsely the language of piety; 
“ and must I quit my inkhorn for yon chattering parrot-house ? ” 

“ Stone of Rufus ! ” cried Sir Yernon be Chastel-la-Forest, 
surnamed Le Pompous for a touch of the mammoth in his 
motion ; a born trampler of men ; “ Stone of Rufus ! ” says he, 
“ but I scent budget-work afoot ! ” And so snorted joyfully. 

“Great Giamis ! ” said the Thane of Fife E. Division), “ I am 
the Empire’s, let her make what wars she will. That first ; 
then give me Holy Church t0| harry ! ” 

“ King’s man ! ” cried Sir Cop-la-Poule ; “ and sib with you 
there, both ways ! ” 

But “ B5’- the Mace ! ” said La Bouohere of the Cordonniers, 
“ there should be noses broke among the faithful. ’Tis like to 
be a most amazing pretty medley.” O. S. 
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“WHILE YOU WAIT.” 


'‘Here, my good mlk, just pull those rails down. Be as quick as you can 1” 
“Take ’em down, Miss! It’ll be a good four hours’ job, foe I’ve been all 

THE MORNIN’ A-PDTTIN* OF ’EM UP ! ” 


THE MARTYRDOM OP UNCLE JACK. 

Everybody knew that Uncle Jack lived 
at the Temple, and nobody knew when or 
why he came to live there. It is true 
that the Law List mentioned 1870 as the 
date of* Jhis call to the Bar, but his friends 
and acquaintances all felt that this must 
be a mistake, for not even his bitterest 
enemy ever accused Uncle Jack of being 
in the least like a barrister. A legend 
was extant that in the good old days 
of the “’eighties” — long before London 
suffered from the twopenny tubercular 
disease — ^he once received a County Court 
brief ; but the best of men are not proof 
against calumny, and even the legend 
contained no suggestion that Uncle. Jack 
won the ease or, indeed, displayed any 
acumen whatever in conducting ib. 

-* It was only after his martyrdom that he 
was universally canonised as Uncle. Of 
course he had been an uncle long before, 
and in a pretty extensive way ; but the 
experiences of -a- few weeks ago turned 
the theory into a fact of sneh dreadful 
dimensions that — But I anticipate. 

"He did not deserve his martyrdom. 
Even youthful barrister acquaintances 
atoitted that, despite certain grave moral 
failings laid to his charge. Por instance, 
it must be reluctantly admitted that he 
did- not regard Kipling as the greatest 
writer*' of the age, that he still read 
DiokeNs, and on one appalling occasion 
when taken by an enthusiastic Ibsenite to 
one of the master’s plays he went to sleep 
before the end of the first act. 

Yet the martyrdom redeemed all else. 
It happened on this wise. On December 
24, the postman brought him an invitation 
to spend Christmas with a nephew, some- 
where in the wilds of Kensington. Uncle 
Jack consented, little knowing what was 
in store for him. All went well till 
January 26, when destiny decreed that 
the nephew should sprain his knee. Now 
it so happened that the nephew had in- 
vited numerous ’Olive branches (more or 
less related) to a children’s party on that 
day. The nephew’s own family was 
tolerably largo ; and one may say with- 
out exaggeration that the atmosphere of 
the house was decidedly cheerful. Uncle 
Jack loved cheerful, healthy children — at 
a distance, but he was now called upon 
to act, pro fern., as host. Not only was 
he required to preside at the party, but 
to personally conduct several detach- 
ments of nephews and neices and friends 
to various pantomimes. Now, for a middle- 
aged man who is sensitive to noise, and 
who is prone to gout, with occasional 
intervals for asthma, the part which 
Uncle Jack was suddenly called upon to 
assume was of a character beside which 
the rack, and other mediaeval tortures, 
seem merely healthy exercises. In an 
age when novelists play so unsparingly 


upon our emotions I will be as reticent 
as possible. These are a few bald facts. 

From December 26 to January 16, Uncle 
Jack took part in ten games of blind post, 
five games of musical chairs, and sat out 
three pantomimes (four hours each). Need 
I give further details ? 

In the middle of January a decrepit and 
weary individual tottered down Middle 
Temple Lane. He crawled up the stairs 
to his chambers, and flung himself into an 
armchair, surrounding himself immediately 
with a halo of Temple dust. It symbolised 
his martyrdom. 

The winter sun (quite good-tempered at 
being able to make himself seen) sent a 
flood of yellow light over the martyr. In 


the dishevelled and still scantier locks 
could be, seen the traces of childish 
endearments., On the careworn face and 
dazed expression could he read (to slightly 
alter Sydney Smith) the legend ‘ * ‘ gagged ’ 
to death by wild comedians.” The palsied 
limbs bespoke those terrible orgies— 
musical chairs. The shrunken figure 
pointed plainly to the terrible struggles 
of blind post. Even the watch had lost 
its spring-ease (having been “blown 
open” by so many infants). Truly a 
harrowing sight. And, reader, should you 
happen to meet Uncle Jack for tho next 
few months, breathe not the word panto- 
mime! Martyrs arc like worms in one 
respect. A. R. 
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How Granfer Volunteered. 

* 

By M. E. Fbancis. 

Long before da'mi on the morrow the household was astir ; 
Tom plodding over the rimy fields in the wake of ClD'issy, 
Grandma hunting up the uniform, Polly turning over her 
belongings in search of a red felt petticoat which, she de- 
clared, matched it so well in colour and texture that portions 
of it might be used to widen the jacket, and Annie arming her- 
self with scissors, needles and thread, in order to carry out 
the necessary alterations. Round the kitchen fire they all 
presently gathered, eagerly assisting Granfer to “try on** ; 
everyone talking at once, and everyone sneezing, for Grandma 
was too good a manager not to have provided against the 
destructive moth by embalming the uniform in quantities of 
camphor and pepper. 

After almost superhuman efforts, Granfer was inducted into 
the jacket, his back having somewhat the appearance of a large 
red pincushion, while between the lower edge of the coat and 
the top of the Sunday trousers, a good deal of grey flannel shirt 
was plainly visible. As for meeting in front, that, as Mrs. 
Sampson had foretold, the garment could by no means be in- 
duced to do, until Annie had deftly contrived to insert large 
strips of Polly’s red petticoat at the sides and in the sleeves. 

I “I expect I shall have to get a new *un,** remarked Granfer, 
endeavouring to obtain a back view of himself, and squinting 
violently in the attempt. “This here coat do seem too shart 
behind. I reckon I ’d best ^ake off thiccy shirt ; it didn’t 
ought to stick out like that.T The jacket ’ud fit better over my 
singlet.*' 

“Take off your shirt! ’* screamed his wife. “That *ud be a 
pretty thing to do. Ye ’d be gettin* laid up wi* lumbaguey 
first thing, an* much good ye’d be at your soldiering then. 
Here, I *11 pull it down a bit, and when your sword do go on it 
won’t show much.” 

“Keep your arms by your sides, Granfer, so much as you 
can,** advised Annie, “ an* then the patches won’t be seen.” 

“ Lard ! The red do suit *ee wonderful, I *m sure,” groaned 
Polly, admiringly. “I think the Queen herself would be 
pleased if she could see ye.” 

Granfer smiled, much gratified, and then sat down to break- 
fast. 

A towel had been hung out in the hedge, which was the 
recognised signal to Joyce, the carrier, that he was expected 
to draw up for a consignment of some kind, and presently one 
of the children running in announced that the -van was at the 
gate. Tom led round Chrissij, a sagacious animal, mild in the 
eye, long in the tooth, and with a figure more matronly than 
symmetrical. 

Tom had, as he explained, managed to get a good bit o* grease 
out of her coat, though he had not had time to trim her fetlocks, 
which were indeed marvellously shaggy, while her rusty tail 
almost swept the ground. Granfer appeared in the doorway 
with his weeping family clinging to him, his sword in his hand, 
his cap set at a jaunty angle on the top of his bald head, but 
with the rest of his military glory hidden beneath a comfortable 
frieze coat. 

After explaining his project to Mr. Joyce, the carrier, who 
was speechless with admiration and astonishment, and laying 
the saddle inside the van, Granfer, tearing himself from his 
womankind, climbed up beside the driver. And so they set off, 
with poor Chrissy meekly following at the rear of the vehicle, 
and the distracted family standing by the gate until the 
“ clipper-clopper ” of her heavy hoofs sounded faint in the 
distance. 

* * * * ije * 

What was the joyful surprise of the Sampson household when, 
late on that same day, Mr. Joyce’s van was observed to slacken 


as it appoached their house, and, moreover, the jaded form of 
the faithful Chrissy was seen to be jogging in the rear, when, 
indeed, the well-known bellow of Granfer himself hailed them 
from a distance of a hundred yards or so, and, presently, his 
burly figure alighted from the vehicle. 

“Well,” he remarked, with an odd expression in which per- 
plexity appeared to struggle with relief. “I be comeback, 
ye see.” 

“Dear heart alive, Granfer! I be main glad!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Sampson, breathlessly. “ Lard, I can’t tell *ee how glad 
I be ! There, I ’ve been a-frettiu* of myself to death very near 
all day ! But however did they come to let you off ? ” 

“Well,” said Granfer, after nodding farewell to Mr. Joyce, 
and waiting till the van had proceeded on its way, “ I were a 
bit surprised mysolf, but it seems I ’ve missed the job by three 
months.” 

“ Why, how ’s that? ” cried Polly and Annie together, while 
Grandma, with groans of gratitude, remarked she didn’t care 
how many months it was — she was only too thankful he had 
missed it. 

“ If I ’d ha* been turned seventy, ' * went on the farmer, his face 
vacillating oddly between triumph and disappointment, “ I ’d 
have been took on ; hut come in, an* I *11 tell ye all about it.” 

Having been installed in his elbow-chair, having unbuttoned 
his tunic, and pushed his cap to the back of his head, Granfer 
began his recital. 

“Wlien we did get near Blanchester, I did say to carrier, 

‘ Joyce,* says I, ‘ you did best let me down here.* So he did pull 
up, and I did get out saddle and put it on Chrissy ^ and rub so 
much of the dust off her as I could wi* a handful o’ straw, but the 
poor beast was awful hot, what wi* her long coat, and what wi* 
joggin* so far. However, up I gets, and did ride alongside o* 
Mr. Joyce till we got to the town, and I turned off towards 
barracks. Well, I reckon I must ha* been the first o* the old 
soldiers o* Darseti as axed to take service again, for everyone 
i* the place was a-turnin* to look at me, same as 3f I ’d been a 
show. Ye see, I *d took off my coat, and laid it across saddle in 
front of I, and they couldn’t help but see what 'twas I were 
arter. When I did get to barracks, they did all come gatherin’ 
round me, laughin’ and callin’ out, an* makin* such a din as you 
never did hear.” 

“ Lard, now, Granfer, what were that for?” inquired Mrs. 
Sampson indignantly. 

“I couldn’t tell 'ee, I 'm sure,” he replied, with lofty disdain. 
“ Ignorance, I suppose. As I was sayin*, I don’t think many 
old soldiers can have offered theirselves yet. Well, I didn’t 
take no notice, but jist axed for an officer, and by-an’-bye one 
come out, au* he looks first at I, an’ then at Chrissy y an’ then, if 
ye *11 believe me, he began to laugh. 

“ ‘ Why, my good man,* says he, * what may you want ? * 

“‘Sir,*, says I, ‘I did see in the paper yesterday, as the 
Queen was axin’ of her old soldiers to come an* j’ine again, so I 
be a-come to offer my services.* 

“The impident lads round, they fair roared ; but the officer 
stopped laughing, an* he says, ‘ Well done,* says he. * Will you 
dismount an* come with me for a minute or two, an* we can talk 
the matter over. Your mare will stand, I think,* says he, very 
serious. 

“‘E’es,* says I, *he*ll stand right enough, if he bain’t 
meddled wi*.* 

“ * So he told off one of the men to see to *en, an* I did off 
ChHssyy an’ did walk alongside o* the officer indoor to a room. 

“ ‘ To begin with,* says he smilin’ very kind, * what be your 
name, an* what be your employment ? ’ 

“ ‘ JajVIES Sampson be my name, Sir,* said I ; * I be a farmer, 
an* lives yonder at Riverton, fourteen mile away. ’Tis a bit 
ill-convenient for I to leave home jist now — ’tis a busy time o* 
year wi* us farmers, d’ye see, what wi* its bein’ lambin’ time, 
an’ what wi* ploughin’ a*n* sowin* an* that ; but seein* as the 
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Qoen liersolf did ax ns to J’ine again, I -wouldn’t like for to 
disappoint Her Majesty.’ 

Quite right, quite right,’ says he, very grave an’ kind. 
* An ho-w long is it, Mr. Sampson, since you -were a soldier ? 
Judging hy your uniform,’ says he, lookin’ at it rather hard, * it 
must ha’ been some time ago.’ 

Well, Sir,’ says I, ‘ ’tis a matter o’ thirty year since I did 
leave the Darset Yeomanry. I went out wi’ ’em for fifteen year, 
an’ I didn’t miss a single trainin’ ; but when my father died, an’ 

: I did settle down upon the farm, my missus were a bit agin’ it 
so I did give up.’ ” 

“Oh, Sampson, whatever made ye bring my name into it,” 
said Mrs. Sampson, bashfully. “I’m sure I 'don’t know what- 
ever the gentleman can ha’ thought.” 

‘ ‘ It didn’t seem to put ’en out a bit. ‘ Thirty years ago, ’ says 
he, ‘ an’ fifteen years before that. How old are you now ? ’ 

“ I told ’en I ’d be seventy in a few months. 

“ ‘ Ah,’ says he, an’ then he looks at me solemn-like for a 
minute, an ’ then he says, * Well, Mr. Sampson, I admire your 
sperrit, an’ I ’veno doubt,’ says he, ‘ the Queen ’ud be extremely 
gratified if she knew of the offer you have made. But there are 
one or two objections ’ 

“ * Why, Sir,’ says I, ‘ what ’s ag’in’ it ? ’ 

“ * Why,’ says he, ‘ your figure is ag’in’ it, to begin with.’ 

“ ‘ Well, Sir,’ says I, ‘ I know very well I haven’t exactly the 
kind o’ figure to go climbin’ up kopgees an’ that. I ’m not 
a-volunteerin’ for foreign service,’ says I; ‘but I understood 
as the Queen was axin’ her old soldiers to undertake the de- 
fence o’ the country, an’ I reckon I could do that so well as 
another. I can shoot a bit,’ says I. ‘ Ye ’ll not find many crows 
about my fields,’ I says ; ‘ they be too much afeard o’ me an’ 
my gun.’ 

“ ‘ Well said,’ cries he, clapping me on the shoulder. ‘But 
then there ’s your age to think about, Mr. Sampson. Sixty-nine, 
I think you said ? ’ 

“ ‘ Sixty-nine years and nine -months, Sir,’ says I. 

“ ‘ Ah,’ he says, ‘ that ’s the difficulty.’ 

“‘How so, Sir?’ saysL ‘I be a-comin’ up to my three- 
score-and-ten, Sir.’ 

“‘Ah,’ he says again, and looks at me very solemn, ‘I’m 
afraid it won’t do. Now I’ll tell you what youni do, Mr. 
Sampson. Just you go quietly home again, and wait till ye ’re 
called upon. I’m much obliged,’ says he, ‘for your handsome 
offer. You’re a plucky fellow,’ he says, an’ he shakes me by 
the hand, ‘ an’ if we find we can’t get on without you, you may 
be sure we ’ll send for you.’ 

“ So he comes with me to the door, and the ill-mannered folk 
as was standin’ there did begin a-laughin’ again so soon as 
they ketched sight o’ me, but the officer threw up his hand 
and stopped ’em. 

“ ‘ Men,’ says he, ‘ I ’m going to call upon you to give three 
cheers for this fine old Briton ! ’ — ^these was the very words he 
said, I do 4ssure you— ‘ this fine old Briton,’ says he.” 

“Did he now ? Well, that was right down handsome,” cried 
Annie and PoUiY together, while Grandma, overcome with 
emotion, fairly wept. 

“E’es. Ido ’low I thought it kind of him. ‘Three cheers 
for this fine old Briton,’ says he. ‘He’s made of the right 
stuff. He has come here at great personal inconvenience to 
offer his services to Queen and Country, and I say we may be 
proud to think there are such men among us. Come, lads, a 
hearty cheer 1 Hip, hip, hip ’ 

“ Well, I ’d managed to get up on Chrissy by this time, and 
they all run round me, cheerin’ and wavin’ their caps, and I 
saluted ’em back, pleasant-like; and Chirissy and me. walked off 
•wi’ ourselves so proud as Punch. So, though they didn’t take 
us on, ye see we ’ve had what ye mid call a good day.” 


“ ’B’os indeed, Grandfer,” returned his Missus, delighted, 
but tearful still. “I’m sure we may all feel proud. And I am 
but too thankful as they didn’t take ye on. Dear heart alive ! 
’Twas a narrow escape — ye ’ll be seventy in next to no 
time.” 

“ True, true,” agreed Granfer. “ ’Twas a thing I didn’t even 
think on— but ’tis plain to be seen the reason -why they didn’t 
take I. They did ax for old soldiers, and I luerenH old enoityliJ’ 


CONVEESATIONAL HINTS FOE YOUNG EIDEES. 

Chap. YI. (continued). 

On conversing xvUh the Master — on worrying him — on being 
obtrusive — the advantage of oi^ening a gate. 

One rule for conversation with a Master of Hounds may 
safely be laid down. It is this : — ^Do not interrupt him with 
unseasonable babble. There are some foolish, if well-meaning, 
persons who seem to imagine that a Master’s only duty is to 
make himself the receptacle of every stale bit of information 
that can be drawn from the back numbers of the Field, or of 
any silly remark about the weather, the scent, the chances of 
finding a fox, the size of the field, the looks of the hounds, or any 
other ordinary topic from w^hich the witlessness of man can 
extract a stupid commonplace. The Master is, in a sense, a 
public character, but he is in no sense the public property of 
every gentleman who may do him the honour of riding after, 
in front of, or even over his hounds. The Master has big things 
to think about. If he hunts his own hounds, his time and his 
tongue are fully occupied ; but even if he merely performs the 
usual ceremonial duties of his station he has no leisure for 
chatter. Do you, therefore, respect your Master, and so 
order your own conduct that he shall respect you. Don’t 
obtrude yourself on his notice as one rashly seeking reputa- 
tion. It is unnecessary, for instance, if you should observe 
a hound or two lagging or straying that you should make for 

them, and rate them with a great to-do and much cracking of 
your whip, and loud “ Get-away-on-to-him’sl ” You may do this 
once and escape, but if you try it a second time it ’s a thousand 
to one you ’ll find some such words as these hurtling after you ; 
“All right. Sir, all right; I’ve got plenty of whips for the 
job. We’ll let you know when there ’s a vacancy,” or, “ Now 

then, you. Sir, on the chestnut, let my hounds alone,” or any 
other of thosei crushing remarks which come from a Master 
with all the force and deadly effect of a one-pound shell from a 
pom-pom. 

On the other hand, it is to be' remembered that a Master, 
though his station is lofty, is, after all, human. He doesn’t want 
to be worried — ^who does ? — ^but he never resents a crisp and 
cheerful saying dropped, as it were, into the gaps of a run at 
the proper psychological moment, nor will he fail to note with 
approval a ready obedience or an unobtrusive willingness to 
oblige on the part of a young rider. For instance, if you see a 
Master in trouble with a gate, you can never lose caste by 
springing off and opening it for him. “ Much obliged,” he’ll 
say; “ITl remember you in my will.” “Too long to wait. 
Sir,” you can reply. “ Won’t you make it a bit earlier ? ” The 
Master will smile — even these great ones of the earth un- 
bend and smile— and the Master’s friends will be pleased, and 
Miss Mirabel, as you let her through directly afterwards, will 
give you one of of those bewitching looks that set your novice 
heart thumping under your well-striped and brass-buttoned 
waistcoat. And in the evening, as you are riding home, you 
may chance to find yourself alongside the Master, and he will 
discuss with you the incidents of the day’s sport, and will even 
listen with respect to your reasons for believing that at a 
certain point the hounds changed foxes. After that, if you 
have cojumon intelligence, you should have no more anxiety. 
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TAESITY YEESES. 

Oxford Odes. 

IV. 

When time is short and Homer long. 
When Mods, are imminent — though wrong, 
I seek thy aid to read his song, 

My Kelly, 

Thy cover blue I turn with care ; 

I mark the key depicted there 
And read in it a symbol fair. 

My Kelly, 

But there my understanding ends. 

Lives there the don that comprehends 
Whither thy wandering syntax tends. 

My Kelly f 

Lives there a scholstr can explain 
Thy grammar and thy endless train 
Of participles, and still be sane. 

My Kelly f 

I, having vainly tried to seek 

The meaning that thou canst not speak, 

Return despairing to the Greek, 

My Kelly, 

And Homer lending me a clue 
To thread thy tangled mazes through, 


Faint gleams of sense I find in you, 
My Kelly, 

But now thou hast, symbolic key, 

A new significance for me : 

The classic store is locked by thee, 
My Kelly, 

ARRANT KNIGHTS. 

[A modem lecturer has discovered that HooK- 
gauism. arises from a perverted sense of chivalry.” 
Mr, Punch might have hesitated to accept this 
pronouncement if a correspondent had not call?d 
his attention to the following passage from Malory, 
■which had escaped his memory, but which certainly 
seems to support the theory.] 

Then were Sir Hooligan and Sir Peaky 
and Sir Larrikin ware of an unarmed 
Knight passing by, and with him La Beiaje 
Arreette. And they ran a groat wallop 
and rashed him to the ground, and then 
they feutred their feet and gave him many 
and great kicks, so that his head all to- 
brast. And when La Belle Arribtte saw 
him lie as one dead, she shrieked wonderly 
sore, and ran to Sir Peblbreau and be- 
sought him that he would do battle upon 
those felon knights. And Sir Peelereau 


drew his staff, that hight x-Calibre (for 
that no man knew of what power it might 
be), and he ran upon those three, and they 
would not abide his onset but avoided the 
place. Howbeit, Sir Hooligan in his flight 
did pass by La Belle Arriettb, and smote 
her woundily upon the boko, so that the 
blood gushed forth. Then did Sir Larri- 
kin let cry a rescue, and a great press of 
other knights gathered together, and they 
beset Sir Peelereau twenty against one. 
But Sir Peelereau put x-Oalibre before 
him, and dressed himself against them, so 
that they durst not come anigh him. And 
when Sir HOOLIGAN saw that Sir Peelereau 
was a good man of his hands and might 
not be overcome, he drew his dagger, that 
hight couteau-de— cheese, and came stilly 
stalking, and ran upon him from behind 
and drave it into his back. And Sir 
Peelereau gave a marvellously grisly 
groan and fell down in a swoon, and the 
ground was all to-bled. So Sir Hooligan 
had great honour amongst the other 
knights, and right willingly went La 
Belle Arriettb with him to the Palace 
of Joyous Ginne, and they made merry 
until they were assotted. E. T. H. 
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THE STHEBT IS UP. 

{A3R-““ The Eiint is up.”) 

The street is up, the street is up 
In its usual “permanent Tk-ay,’" 

And Navvy the King has a right good 
fling, 

And the traffic brings to bay. 

The streets are bright with electric 
light— 

The reign of gas is fled — 

The merry pick soon does the trick, 
And cleaves their concrete bed. 

The pavement which can boast no 
ditch 

Down its middle is seldom seen, 

And the streets have spasms which lead to chasms 
For the traffic to crawl between. 

Never mind, never mind, if you ’re all behind, 

If you miss your train, be gay, 

For Navvy the King must have his fling. 

And the traffic bring to bay. 



TAETAEIN A BRIGHTON. 

Rencontre dans la Brume. 

En quittant ThStel, Tartarin, toujours prudent, avait de* 
mand4 la route. “A gauche,” dit-il, “et encore la huitieme 
rue k gauche.” Au milieu de la brume, sous le jour blafard, 
les Tarascounais avanqaient lentement. Ils voyaient les fen§- 
tres des maisons et des magasins, tons ferm^s, et k I’autre 
cotd dutrottoir, les silhouettes des rt^verbk’es. Au dela rien. 
II n’y avait personne. Tons les braves bourgeois mangeaient 
le rosbif du dimanche. 

Enfin, vers les deux heures, Bravida les arreta. “ C’est par 
ici,” dit-il, “la huitieme rue.” “Pas du tout,” r^pondit 
Bo^tfPARD, “ce n^est que la septieme,” Lk-dessus ils com- 
meneerent k diseuter, mais Tillustre Tartarin les interrompit, 
“ZoK, p|s de querelles, suivons cette rue.” Et ils s’enga- 
gkrent dans une ruelle sombre et d^serte. 

C’dtait im vrai coupe-gorge. Tartarin, toujours ^veill^, 
pensait aux guets-apens, aux attaques nocturnes, aux pirates, 
aux Sioux, aux Touaregs, de ses lectures. Ils dtaient Ik, peut- 
etre. Enfln Us Pattendaient. Les mains sur ses pistolets, 
caches par son macTcintosoh. il avan^a le premier. A gauche 
et k droit e des maisons sombres et ferm^es, devant lui la ruelle 
lugubre, la brume, I’obscuritd. Plus loin une autre ruelle, un 
tas de petites rues mornes et d^sertes. Les Tarascounais 
s’etaientcgari^s. Brusquement, k un d4tour, Tartarin s’arreta. 
Ses camarades, se refugiant derrikre lui, cherchaient k voir 
Tobstacle qui I’emp^chait d'avancer. Ils n’apercevaient rien. 
Mais Tartarin, un vrai scout qui voit tout, les indiqua d’un 
geste une forme immobile au traversde la brume. C’^tait un 
homme gigantesque. 

“Pasun mot,” chuchota I’intr^pide president, “suivez-moi 
k la file, en avant! ” Avec mille precaution sils avanc^rent. 
Par malheur, k ee moment supreme, Pascalon tremblait k tel 
point quo son parapluie heurta son chapeau de soie et le fit 
tomber par terre. L’homme se retourna. O’^tait un policeman, 
De pres il ne paraissait pas si ^norme, et il avait une bonne 
figure rouge ct souriante de mangeur de biftecks. Les 
Tarascounais dtaient rassur^s, sauf peut-^tro Tartarin, k qni 
its echappaient encore. 

Mais le sergent de ville, d^s qu’il les aper^ut, ne sourit plus. 
Un cri lui dchappa, “ The Boers, the Uoomin^ Boers, landed at 
last I ’ ' Ces hommes dtranges, dmergeant de la brume, luj 
semblaient des envahisseurs venus du Transvaal. Un instant il 


h4sita, un instant, peut-etre, il pensa k sa femme,, a ses enfants, | 
et puis il tira son bktqn, et d’un ton d'autorit^, “ Stop! ” dit-il. 
Devant lui quatre Boers arm^s, probablement une vingtaine, 
une eentaine, tons les hommes de rexpddition, derriere lui 
la loi, la patrie, le home, H ne bougea pas. 

“Le dictionnaire, Pascalon,” dit Tartarin, “avancez done, 
ct tradnisez.” Le pauvre jeiine hommo, qui pensa mourir de 
peur, ob^it quand mtoe. Mais lorsqu’il essaya d’une main 
tremblante de tirer le dictionnaire de sa poche, le policeman 
lui saisit le bras, et cria, “ Drop it, leave your revolver alone,” 
Et Pascalon, le bkton au-dessus de la tete, se laissa tomber 
aux pieds de I’agent, et murmura, agenouill^, “ Ayez piti^, de 
grflee! ” 

Que faire? Les Tarasconnais restaient interloques. Le 
policeman, lorsqu’il les voyait si tranquils, si paisibles, etait 
^tonne. “ WelZ,” fit-il, “ of all the ^loomin' Boers ! ” 

“ Qu’est-oe qu’il dit ? ” s’ecria Tartarin. “ Les Boers ? T6, 
vd, est-ce qu’il pensent que nous sommes des Boers ? ” 

“ Evidemment,” r^pondit Bravida, “mais comment lui ex- 
pliquer que nous ne sommes pas, sans le dictionnaire, sans 
Pascalon.” 

Le savoir-faire de Tartarin ne manque jamais. “Tout sim- 
plement,” dit-il, “chantons le God Save,” “Impossible!” 
repondirent les autres. “Nous ne le savons pas.” Mais ce 
diable d’homme, qui sait tout, chanta de sa belle voix, sans 
h^siter un instant, “ God Save tra la la la, tra la la la la la,” 
Il ne savait pas les mots. Efc puis, “ Aoh yes ! Eipip hourra I” 

“ What! ” s’^cria le policeman, tout souriant. “ Then you’ re 
not Boers? But,” poursuivit-il, et son front s’assombrit de 
nouveau, * ‘ are you pro^Boers f ’ ’ 

Et Tartarin de recommencer, “ God Save tra lala hi,” “ All 
right,” dit I’autre, encore plus aimablc, “weitker Boers nor 
pro~Boers,” “PasBoei’s,” r^pondit Tartarin, qui ne comprit 
que ce seul mot, “pas Boers. Fran^ais.” Et conime 
I’agent 4tait sourd, parce qu’il ne comprenait pas, le Taras- 
connais r^p^ta et hurla d’une voix formidable, “Prangais, 
Franqais,” 

“Frenckt/?” demanda le brave policeman, aussi intelligent 
que courageux, et imitant le langage musical de Tartarin, il 
se mit k siffller, pas trop mal. Fair du refrain de la Marseillaise, 
Les M^ridionaux ^taient enchant (5s. Tartarin saisit la grosse 
main du gardien de la paix, et la serra vigoureusement. Bom- 
PARD et Bravida firent de mfeme. Pascalon, assis par terre, 
osa lever la t^te et les regarder plus hardiment. 

Mais comment se tirer de I’embarras ? Inutile de visiter ce 
Pavilion, car il 4tait trois heures et on ne voyait rien. Il 
fallait rebrousser chemin et regagner I’hdtel avant la miit. 
Comment faire comprendre au policermn qu’ils ne savaient 
pas ok aller, qu’ils s’ ^talent egar^s, qu’ils cherchaient 1’ Hotel 
Splendide ? Meme devant tout qa I’intr^pide Tartarin ne recula 
pas. Il s’approcha tout prks de I’agent, il cria “Splendide” 
plusieurs fois, et puis il entonna Fair du 
Home, Sioeet Some, qu’il avait entendu 
quelque part. Et le policeman comprit k 
merveille, les guida jusqu’k la grande 
promenade, et indiqua d’un geste qu’il 
fallait suivre k droite. En signe de 
reconnaissance Tartarin tira son ^tui de 
sa poche, donna au brave homme les trois cigares qui s’y 
trouvaient, et hurla amicalement, “ Aoh yes, Eipip hourra !” 

“ Maitre,” dit Pascalon, saisi d’admiration, “ vous parlez 
anglais mieux que moi.” “ Ah,” r^pondit Fillustre philologue 
nonchalamment, “chasser le lion, faire I’ascension du Mont 
Blanc, parler les langues ^trangkres, tout ^.a est facile si Fon 
se met carrcDment k Foeuvre.” Et chemin faisant il ajouta, 
“ Demain, s’il fait beau, nous irons au port, ok nous trouverons 
un bateau quelconque pour faire une excursion en mor au 
moins.” H. D. B. 
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Small Cu&tomer (fx> geneml store-dealer). “MorHBR says as would you mijtd wrappino 
UP THE KIPPER IN A HILLUSTRATED PAPER, AS HER WALLS ARB GETTINGt VERY BARE.” 


HINC ILL^ LACHRYM^? 
n woman explained to a London magistrate 
that she was holding her baby head do’svnwards to 
keep it quiet.”] 

Mothers, are ye broken in your rest ? 

Fathers, do ye foot it on the floor ? 
Thinking— that ye treat him for the best, 
Knowing— that he only yells the more. I 

Speculate no longer on the ache ; 

Search not for the pin perchance he 
feels ; 

Dally not with candle ; simply take 
Up the little beggar by the heels. 

Let the w^arin, invigorating blood 
Rush around his embryonic brain ; 

Such a tide, when taken at the flood. 

Stops the flow of w’eeping at the main. 

"When your babies right side up ye nursed, 
Was not all the household upside down? 
Let the whole position be reversed. 

So shall steal a silence o'er the town. 


. SOLDIERS OF MISFORTUNE. 

[“Colonel Cropton, commanding the Eastern 
District, has decided that the < quiff’ is *un- 
soldierly,’ and ‘disfiguring,’ and has ukased its 
abolition. The ‘quiff’ is the forelock worn by 
Mr. Thomas ATKl^’B.” — Pall Mall Gazette.] 

Letter from a Private in the British Army 
to a PHvate in the German Army. 

Dere Oie Sauerkraut,— 'Ow ’re yer go- 
ing along ? Jest a line from the Eastern 
Distric’ to tell yer that we’ve all got 
the fair ’ump. An’ I’m blest if our 
Colonel ain’t an’ been pitchin’ on our 
’air. When we is in the fightin’ line 
they yells, “Keep yer ’air on, boys I” 
but when we gets ’ome, sweet ’ome, they 
says take it orf. There ’s ’air ! I must 
tell yer we wears a hartful curl on our | 
forrids wot is knowed as a “ quiff,” and 
I give yer my word it ’s little bit ov 
orl rite! SUSAN (with lots o’ cash as 
bein’ only daughter of a plumber), wot I 
Walks out with, simply ’angs on to it 
with both ’ands, so to speak. Well, our 
Colonel says the ‘ ‘ quiff ” is “ unsoldierly ’ ’ 
and “ disfiguring,” and we ’ave got to 
bloomin’ well lop it orf, no hank. This 
busts my charnst with Susan. 

Yores melancholy-like, 

Thomas Atkins. 

* * * ♦ 

[“The German uniform is to be changed to a 
grey-brown. The officers are particularly annoyed 
at the change, and complain that they might >at 
least have been allowed to keep the bright buttons 
on their tunics. These are also to be dulled down 
to the new drab regime, Everjdihing that is not 
strictly utilitarian — tassels, lace, and decorations — 
are to be banished from the parade-ground.” — 
Westminster Gazette.] 

Letter from a Private in the German Army 
to a Private in the British Army, 

Mein Gut Friend,— We haf the both 
trouble much got ! You haf the beautiful 
Susan verloren, I my Katrine am deprived 


of. Because why? I w^as so schmart 
lookin’ in mein regimentalen blue dat 
Katrine fell in luff with me on first 
sighten and called me in ways of fun her 
leetle “blue tew/el”/ But now, ach 
Himmel! she at me cochet die snoohen! 
“Cuts,” as you say. I broken-ar-rted 
quite am. Because why ? The Office die 
Warren as ns ordered to take off der 
blue regimentalen. We haf in brown- 
grey to dress ourselves. Ah ! dirdy, bad, 
rotten colour! And no more ze schon 
buttons to haf that the beating heart of 
Katrine conquered. Farewell to Katrine ! 
She brown ates.— Zo longen 

Karl Schneider. 


“ A SAIL ! A SAIL ! ” 

‘ ‘ A sail ! a sail ! ’ ’ The look-out’ s eager cry 
Is borne on many a blustering winter 
gale — 

At least, in “ books for boys ” that parents 
buy — “ A sail ! A sail ! ” 

Yet now it echoes, like a stifled wail. 
From East to West, from Holbom, 
known as High, 

Even to Hammersmith and Maida Yale. 
There shops, not ships — strange fact — 
their business ply, [they “ hail,” 

Not barques but bargains are the craft 
And shopping ladies gasp, with frenzied 
eye,- “A sale ! A sale ! ” 
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Stranger, *‘Yoir MUST find it very lonely on these hills.’ 

ShepJiercL “Lonely? No, I don’t. Why, there was a man an’ a ’oss passed 

YESTERDAY, AN* THEBE *S YOU TO-DAY.” 


LOVE’S LITTLE LIABILITIES. 

BhoH stories with sad endings, 
II.-~FAME AND THE WOMAN. 

The woman’s suspicions were confirmed 
the moment she saw him. Kitty Sil- 
vester knew only too well that Edward 
Yancithat, the distinguished novelist, 
dramatist and poet, expected much from 
the woman who aspired to bo his wife. 
How often, as children playing together 
had they not built airy castles, planning 
for each other a wonderful career of un- 
interrupted success and public homage! 
She remembered his words even now, 
though spoken fifteen years ago, as they 
wandered through the green meadows 
bordering their homes. ‘‘My wife must 
be beautiful and famous,” he had said. 


And she in her childish fancy had imposed 
similar conditions with regard to her 
husband. 

Edward had embraced a literary career 
and met with a full measure of success, 
while she, Kitty Sylvester, an actress. 
What had she accomplished ? She saw in- 
stinctively, with a woman’s intuition 
(which saves the humble romancist such a 
lot'of description), in Edward’s demeanour 
a scarcely veiled look of reproach. It 
tinged his whole manner with a chill re- 
serve. And when she remembered how 
she had longed all through the tedious 
fifteen years for this moment ; this meet- 
ing of children-lovers after each had 
taken a place in the great theatre of life, 
her heart failed her at his doubts. A 
great oppression seized her, a chill finger 
seemed to clutch at her throat (this must 


only be taken metaphorically), and a i 
despairing voice cried in her ear, “He 
doubts your fame, he doubts it ! ” 

sji * sK s}c 

“Ah, how can you doubt ? ” cried Kitty, 
her eyes flashing in petulant defiance. 
“Surely you have followed my stage 
career ? ’ ’ 

“ Yes,” he admitted. 

“Y'ou have seen how I have played 
ingenues, adventuresses, leading ladies — ” ' 
“ True, true.” 

“And Sliakspeare, Not a heroine of the 
great master, but I have played her for 

all she was worth ” 

“ I know,” said Yancithat, with a note 
of sad reflection. 

“ I have been compared to Ellen Terry, 

Mrs. SIDDONS ” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“I am interviewed at ‘ least once a 
week.” 

“Y'es, blit ” 

“ My portrait is in all the shop windows, 

in all the illustrated papers ’ ’ 

“Yes,” said Yancithat, but without 
conviction. 

“Oh, how can I allay your doubts,” 
said Kitty, looking round her in genuine 
agony. “ I— I am referred to as the great 
actress, my comings and goings arc noted, 

my gowns described in detail ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ To advertise the dressmaker, ’ ’ retorted 
Edward, coldly. 

“ See! ” exclaimed the woman, bringing 
forward a ponderous volume. “See!” 
and she let the pages slip from beneath 
her dainty finger points. “The twenty- 
eighth volume of press notices.” 

The man knew too much of the dark side 
of professional life to attach any impor- 
tance to this. Ho shook his head sadly. 

“ Society has taken mo up,” exclaimed 
Kitty, with an attempt at a laugh. 

“ Surely — surely that says something for 
my fame? ” 

Yancithat reproached Kitty’s reckless 
optimism with a deep sigh. 

She saw the little barrier of icy reserve 
springing up between them. 

‘ ‘ Edward, Edward, ’’ she cried piteously, 

“ do not look at me like that ! Tell me, 
how I can prove my claim to be worthy 
of your great and deep, deep love ! I tell 

you, I am famous ” 

The man caught at her wrists, and gazed 
with fearful intensity into her frightened 
(but still surpassingly lovely) face. 

“Tell mo,” he half-shouted, gripping 
her wrists till she cried out with the 
pain. “ Toll me, have you written a 
testimonial to a Hair Wash, or a Face 

Powder ? Tell me ’ ’ 

The woman’s face blanched. “ No, no, ” 
she wailed. The hands released from the 
man’s passionate grasp fell to her sides. 
Yancithat gave a groan of anguish. Ah ! 
Heaven, she had tried to deceive him. 
She was not famous. The groat criterion 
of fame had condemned her. 
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EULES FOE THE EXCUSE RIVIERA. 

{To be observed by Visitors in Winter 
Weather.) 

It is requested that no overcoats should 
be -worn, oven -when a gale is blowing. 

Visitors ■will please to assume that it is 
medically wise to sit on the top of a hill 
exposed to the blast of a bitter east -wind. 

No fires to be permitted, except Vv’ith a 



THEATRE ROYAL, S. AFRICA, FEB. I, 1901. 

Stage- Manager KPc^evier, “Ladies and Gentlemen, on account 

OF THE ELABORATE PREPARATIONS FOR THE FINAL TABLEAU, I MUST 
BEQUEST YOUR KIND INDULGENCE "WHILE T HE CURTAIN REMAINS DOWN.” 


THE TVTENTIETH CENTUEY. 
{Prophetic Peeps of Extracts,) 

1910. The continued prosperity of Punch 
was the leading feature of the first ten 
years of the century. — Public Opinion. 

I 1920. It is a pity that the Emperor 
I Napcleon the Fifth should be at length 
1 dethroned, as his reign has been fairly 
! peaceful to Prance, — UEmpire. 

! 1930. The Junior Unionist Club, by 

adding five thousand addi- 
tional rooms for members 
requiring apartments, has 
been able to clear its Candi- 
dates’ Book. — The Upper 
Ten, 

1940. Fresh troubles in 
Natal. Income tax raised to 
7s, 6d. Sum realised still 
inadequate for official re- 
quirements. — Economist, 
1950. The South Pole at 
length discovered to be at 
the antipodes of the North 
Pole.— Annual Register. 

1960. The L. C. C. steam- 
boats cease permanently ply- 
ing on the Thames. *‘The 
halfpenny tube ” beneath 
the bed of the river takes 
their place. — Summary of 
the Times, 

1970. The United States 
invasion of Italy destroys 
for ever the principle of the 
Munro doctrine. — The New 
York Bird of Freedom. 

1980. The House of 
Ladies pass the Equality of 
the Sexes Act, and a mere 
man is admitted to the Lower 
House. — Parliamentary 
Register. 

1990. King Louis XXIII. 
abdicated the throne of 
France and the eighth Ke- 
public is established in 
Paris. — Evening Reporter. 

2000. The continued pros- 
perity of Punch is the lead- 
ing feature of the last ten 
years of the century. — 
Public Opinion. 


A FICTITIOUS CAMPAIGN. | 

[“SirEEDVERS Bullee, at Aldershot, gravely j 
recommended the assembled officers to read histori- 
cal novels as a basis for acquiring a knowledge of 
military history, and he assured his audience that 
be knew ‘nobkter way of be, ginning the study of 
military history.’ ” — Saturday Rei'ieu:.'] 

Extract from the Confidential Des- 
patches OF THE General Commanding. 

Headquarters, Monday. 

"We expect to attack in 
force to-morrow — indeed, 
the movement should have 
been made to-day, but I 
had not quite finished my 
study of Ivanhoe, and de- 
termined to risk nothing by 
insufficient knowledge. 

later.— The engagement 
has begun somewhat prema- 
turely. In accordance with 
best precedents, I drew up 
my gallant force in line, 
and addressed them in a 
speech of four pages. 

The unmannerly enemy had 
the bad taste to open fire 
long before I had con- 
cluded my remarks, and our 
casualties, in consequence, 
were rather numerous. I 
am despatching a protest 
to the officer in command 
of the foe, pointing out 
that he is a saucy varlet, 
and that by my halidome I 
will exact due vengeance 
for such nnknightly be- 
haviour. I can’t find in 
Scott any rules for -work- 
ing my 4*7 guns, which is 
rather unfortunate. Am 
telegraphing to the base 
for complete edition of 
Harrison Ainsworth, 

Conan Doyle and Stanley 
'VVeyman. Consignments of 
Stevenson now being distri- 
bnted to all company 
officers. 

Tuesday. — Our attack of 
yesterday -was not quite 
successful, owing chiefly to 
the enemy’s not following 
the rules of fictitious war- 
fare. Towards the close of the day I 
perceived that our left flank was some- 
what hardly pressed. Accordingly, I 
rallied it in person, and directed a 
charge against our enemies, but we had 
to retreat in some disorder. 

Friday, — ^Yesterday made a reconnais- 
sance in the style recommended in The 
White Company, and to-day we are skir- 
mishing after the instructions contained 
in The Last of the Mohicans, By carefully 
following best authors, I hope for decisive 
victory before long. 


view to swelling the total of the bills at 
the better class hotels. 

)Shop-keepers will be required to exhibit, 
as “seasonable Yuletide gifts,” muslin 
frocks, tulle mantles and lace parasols. 

At the tables d’hote of the aforesaid 
hotels the memi must include cliatidjroids 
and ices, and a list of summer cups. 

Visitors are permitted on leaving the 
English Riviera and returning to London 
(w'hich they will find some degrees warmer 
than the “summer-like” plade abandoned) 
to resume their overcoats. . 


Forbeer and Drink no More I — A 
gloomy reveller was drinking some frothy 
material said to be “ beer.” 

“Do you wish to commit suicide?” 
asked the interested observer. 

“Certainly, -with arsenic about there 
is a risk. But that is not my chief reason. 
I am drinking this so-called beer because 
I am a total abstainer.” 

But, fortunately, at this point the police 
interfered, and by the promptness of their 
[ action save the ratepayers the* expense 
1 of an inquest. 
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DEAMiTlS ‘SEQUELS- 
. ■ . T.— -Alcc^tis. 

rHow Admetcs -was saved from the dis- 
agreeable necessity of dying by his wife 
Alcestis, who was permitted to 'die in his 
stead, and how Hericles, ingratitude for 
Abmetcs’ hospitality, wrestled with Death 
for her and restoi’cd her to her husband, 
has been narrated by Euripides. AVhat 
Euripides did not do was to give us any 
hint of the subsequent history of the re- 
united couple. Did they live happily ever 

afterw-ards, or ? But the sequel must 

show. It is written in the woman-hating 
vein so often seen in Euripides, and its 
Latinized title is : — 

HERCULES. YICTUS. 

Scene. — Before Admetus’ Palace. That 
worthy enters hurriedly throiujh the 
Royal doors^ which he hangs behind him 
^ xoith a slight xvant of dignity. He 
'soliloquises. 

Admetus. Ye gods, how* long must I 
endure all this, 

The ceaseless clamour of a -woman’s 
tongue ? 

Was it for this ye granted me the boon 
That she might give her life in place of 
mine, 

Only that Heracles might bring her back, 
Torn from the arms of Death, to plague 
me thus ? 

This was your boon, in sooth no boon to me. 
How blind is man, not knowing when he 
is blest ! 

Pool that I was, I mourned Alcestis’ death 
Almost as much as I should mourn ray own. 
Indeed I thought, So great my grief ap- 
peared, 

I would almost have laid my own life down 
— ^Almost, I say — to bring her back to 
earth. 

Yet, now she lives once more she makes 
me weep 

More bitter tears than I did ever shed 
When I believed her gone beyond recall. 

[Weeps bitterly. 

Chorus. 

b'irsi ^emichojnis. Oh, w^hat a doubtful 
blessing is a wife 

Who saves your life 

And then doth make it doubly hard to 
live ! 

-Alas, she doth but give 

A gift we cannot prize 

But count it in our eyes 

As nothing worth — a thing to spurn, to 
cast away. 

To form the theme of this depreciatory 
lay I- 

Second Semichorus. ALCESTIS, what a shame 
it is to find 

This kingly mind 

So much disturbed, this kingly heart so 
wrung, 

By thy too active tongue ! . 

'Thou gav’sb 'thy life for his 

But’ oh, how wrong it is - 
To make that life w’hieh thou so nobly 
didst restore 

A thing he values not at all, in fact a 
bore! 

First Semichorus. 0 wretched race of 
men, 

When shall ye see again 

The peace that once yc had 

Ere woman bad, 

Or mad, 

Did cross your happy path 

In wrath, 

And doom yon to a tedious life of fear and 
fret, 

Of unavailing tears and unconcealed 
regret ! 

Second Semichoriis. 0 Heracles, what 
shame 

Shall cloud thy previous fame 

Who brought this lady back 

Along the black 

Steep track, 

Where Death and she did fare, 

A pair 

(At least, as far as we can ascertain) con- 
tent, 

To those Tartarean halls which hear no 
argument 1 

[Enter Alcestis. She is in a had 
temper j and is weeping as only 
Euripides^ characters can. 

Alcestis. Ah ! woe is me I Why was I 
over born ? 

And why, once dead, did I return again 

To this distressful earth ? Oh, Heracles, 
Why did you bear me back to this sad place, 
This palace where Admetus sits en- 
throned ? 

Oh, what a disagreeable fate it is 

To live with such a husband-— hear his 
voice 

Raised ever in complaint, and have no 
word 

Of gratitude for all I did for him I 

Was there another creature in the world 
Who willingly would die for such a man ? 
Not one 1 His father, aged though he was, 
Scouted the proposition as absurd. 

His mother, when approached, declined in 
terms 

Which I should hesitate to reproduce. 

So frank and so unflattering they were. 

But I, I gave my life instead of his. 

And what is my reward? A few cold 
words 

Of thanks, a comialimentary phrase or two, 
And then he drops the subject, thinks no 
more 

About the matter and is quite annoyed 
When, as may happen once or twice a day, 

I accidentally allude to it ! 

Admetus {bursting into indignant sticho- 
ntuthia). Not once or twice but fifty 
times a d^y. 

Alcestis. Nay, you can’t have too much 
of a good thing. 

Admetus. I don’t agree. Speech is agood 
to men. ...” 

Alcestis. Your drift, .as yet,-I do not 
well perceive. 

Admetus. . . *. Yet too much speech is 
an undoubted ill. 

Alcestis. Ah, -you rail ever at a woman’s 
tongue. 

Admetus. Where the cap fits, why, let it 
there bo worn. 

Alcestis, You spoke not thus when I re- 
deemed your life. 

Admetus. No, for I thought you gone 
ne’er to return. 

Alcestis. ’Twas not of mine own will 
that I came back. 

Admetus. I ’m very certain that ’twas 
not of mine ! 

Alcestis. Tell that to Heracles who 
rescued mo. 

Admetus. I will, next time he comes to 
stay with ns. 

Alcestis. You say that, knowing that he 
cannot come. 

Admetus. Why should ho not? What 
keeps him then away ? 

Alcestis. Cleansing Augean stables: a 
good work I 

Admetus. Idiot ! He never will let well 
alone. 

Alcestis {tired of only getting in one 
line at a time). Ion 1 Ion ! What 
thankless things are men I 

And, most of all, how thankless husbands 
are I 

Wc cook tbeir dinners, sew their buttons 
on, 

And oven on occasion darn their socks. 

And they repay us thus I But see where 
comes 

Great Heracles himself. ’Tis ever thus 

With heroes. Mention them, and they 
appear. 

^[Enter Heracles in the opjportune 
manner customary in Greek tragedy. 

Heracles {preparing to salute the gods 
at great length). Great Zeus, and thou, 
Apollo, and thou too 

Admetus {interrupting hurriedly). Oh, 
Heracles, you come in fitting time 

To this afllicted and much suffering 
house. 

Heracles. Wherefore afflicted ? Anybody 
dead ? 

Admetus. Not dead, but living. That 
the grievance is. 

Heracles. A plague on riddles I Make 
your meaning clear. 

Admetus. Six months, six little months, 
six drops of time I 

Heracles. You still remain unwontedly 
obscure. 

Admetus. Six months ago you tore my 
wife from Death. 

Heracles. Well, what of that ? What ’s 
all the fuss about ? 

Admetus. I know you did it, meaning to 
be kind, 

But, oh, it was a terrible mistake. 

Indeed, I think it positively wrong 
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Tliat Toit should interfere ■with Nature^s 
laws 

In this extremely inconsiderate way. 
Depend npon it when a lady dies 

It ’s most unwise to call her hack again. 
TonshouldhaTeleft ALCESTiato the Shades 
And me to live a happy widower. 

Eeracles. Ungrateful man, what words 
are these you speak ? 

TV^ere you not glad when I did bring her 
back? 

Admetus. I loas. But that was several 
months ago, 

And in the interval I have found cause, 

A dozen times a day, to change my mind. 

Eeracles, "What cause so strong that you 
should wish her dead ? 

Admetus, Well, if you must be told, she ’s 
sadly changed ; 

Dying has not at all agreed with her. 
Before Death took her she was kind and 
mild. 

As good a wife as any man could wish, 
How altered is her disposition now 1 

She scolds the servants, sends away the 
cook, 

—A man I ’ve had in my employ for years— 
And actually criticises ME 1 

Eeracles, I'm really very much dis- 
tressed to hear 

This mournful news. But what am I to 
do? 

Admetus, Make Death receive her back : 
an easy task. 

Eeracles, But will Alcestts see it, do 
you think ? 

Alcestis, Please, don’t distress yourself 
on her account ; 

She ’d leave her husband upon any terms. 
Is there a woman in the ■whole wide world 
That would not rather die a dozen times 
Rather than live her life out with this 
man. 

This puling, miserable, craven thing, 

"Who lets his wife lay down her life for him 
And, when by miracle she is restored 

To earth again and claims his gratitude, 
Has the bad taste to grumble at the fact ? 

Admetus, I told you, Heracles, she had 
a tongue. 

Eeracles, Indeed, she ’s well ecjuipped in 
that respect. 

Alcestis, To such a man the stones them- 
selves would speak. 

Eeracles, Well, lady, are you then 
content to die ? 

Alcestis, I'm positively anxious to be 
off. 

Eeracles, Then -will I go and make Death 
take you hence. 

Alcestis. I ’m sure I shall be very much 
obliged. 

Admetus, But, oh I not half »o much 
obliged as I. 

Eeracles, So be it, then. Death won't 
be far away. 

And when I've found him and have 
punched his head, 

I T1 make him come and take you off at 
once. [Eant Hebacles. 

The Chorus, who appear to have bor- 
TOived their metre from Atalanta in 
Calydon,” sincfas follows:-- 

Chorus. 

Is this really to put 

An end to our cares. 

To the toils where our foot 
"Was caught unawares ? 

Will Hebacles really put straight this 
unfortunate state of affairs ? 

Will he overthrow Death 

For the second time here ? 

Will he do as he saith 

And in due time appear 

With the news which will lay fair ALCES- 
TIS a second time out on her bier ? 

She will die, she proclaims, 

With the utmost good-will, 

And she calls us all names 

In a voice that is shrill 

While she vows that the sight of Ad- 
metus, her husband, is making her ill ! 

It hardly seems wise 

To spurn and reject 

Your husband with cries — 

To which all men object, 

But Admetus is scarcely the husband to 
inspire any wife with respect. 

Lo, Hebacles comes, 

A hero confessed 1 

But he twiddles his thumbs 

And looks somewhat depressed. 
Can it be that at last he 's been conquered ? 
Well, all I can say is, I’m blest I 

[The Chorus sit down in dejection. 

Enter Heracles, 

Eeracles, First I salute the gods, great 
Zeus in chief . . . 

Admetus (interrupting). Oh, skip all that. 
Tell us about the fight. 

Eeracles, lou! loul 

Admetus, Don’t yap like that. Speak 
up. What is your news ? 

Eeracles, My friends, I saw Death slink- 
ing down the drive. 

I stopped him, told him that this lady 
here 

Was anxious for his escort to the Shades, 
Reminded him that I had once before 
Rescued her from his grasp, and pointed 
out 

How generous I was thus to restore 

What then I took. In fact, I put the best 
Complexion on the matter that I could. 

Alcestis, Well? Did he say that he 
would take me back ? 

Eeracles. By no means. Ho declined 
emphatically. 

He will not take you upon any terms. 
Death is no fool; he knows what he's 
about 1 

Admetus, But did you not compel him 
to consent ? 

Ee7*acles, I did my best. We had a bout 
or two 

Of wrestling, but he threw me every time. 

Finally, out of breath, and sadly mauled, ' 

I rau away — and here I am, in fact. 

Alcestis, You stupid, clumsy, fat, de- 
generate lout, 

I positively hate the sight of you ! 

Out of my way, or I shall scratch your 
face! 

If Dejanira feels at all like me, 

She 'll borrow l^essus’ shirt and make you 
smart I [Exit angHly. 

Eeracles. Oh, what a vixen ! Can you 
wonder Death, 

When I approached him, would not take 
her back ? 

Admetus. I can't pretend I 'm very much 
surprised, 

Although, if you will pardon the remark, 

I think you might have made a better 
fight. 

Better not stay to dine. It 's hardly safe. 

Alcestis isn't to he trifled with, 

And if she murdered you I should ho 
biased I [Exit so7'rowfullij. 

Chorus (rising fussily). 

How ill-natured of Death ! 

What a horrible thing 1 

It quite takes my breath 

And I pant as I sing. 

If Alcestis is really immortal, what a 
terrible blow for the King ! 

St. J. H. 

OLD STYLE. 

[“ There has been a return to the sail as a motor 

power for vessels." — St. Jame^^s Gazete.l 

New Century, whose dawn "we hailed, 
Already has the progress paled 
Wherewith our Science wrestles. 

That, future marvels while we dream, 

111 your first days aggressive steam 

Gives place to sailing vessels I 

Shall old devices, long outworn, 

Roll back the centuries of scorn 

And arrogant detraction. 

And yon, much vaunted century, 

But turn out, after all, to be 

An era of reaction. 

Must battering-ram and catapult 

Over the “ four-point-seven " exult 
Henceforth in modern sieges ? 

Shall witches, palmists supersede, 

And Druids reassert their creed— 

Mops take the place of squeegees ? 

When men have Parliament forgot. 

Once more shall Witenagemot 

In ways of wisdom rule them ? 

And maids, in costumes mainly woad, 

As they in coracles are rowed. 

Sip cups of mead to cool them. 

So as, old history to repeat, 

Each custom, long since obsolete. 
Henceforth the newest vogue is, 

The coming race may look to see 

The -world in this new century 

A Paradise of fogeys. 


1 
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THE PIE THAT COOK MADE. 

[“ Bad cooking ; that curse of modem life which 
causes discord in the home circle, and drives so 
many men to their clubs .” — Daily Paper.’] 

This is the pie that cook made. 

This is the crust 

That covered the pie that cook made. 

This is the man 
That eat the crust, 

That covered the pie that cook made. 


This is the voice that did loudly bawl, 
That hailed the cabby upon the crawl, I 
That saw the door that was banged in I 
the hall, 

That startled the wife, &e. 

This is the club with its dinners small, 
That soothed the voice that did loudiy 
bawl, 

That hailed the cabby upon the crawl. 
That saw the door. that was banged in 
the hall, <&c. 


’AERY’S LAMEAT. 

A public meeting was held at Hampstead List 
night to protest against the tampering with the 
Heath by Tube Railway Promoters .” — Daily Paper. 
"Wot ! Toobs on ’Appy ’Amstid ? 

A stition at Jeck Btror.^ f 
I ’old the sime a bloomin’ shime, 

An’ clean agin the lors, 

Leastwyes it oughter be — 

If lors wos mide by me 
No toobs yer wouldn’t see 
On ’Appy ’xAmstid. 



This is the word 

That was used by the man. 

That eat the crust, 

That covered the pie that cook made. 

This is the wife 
That heard the word. 

That was used by the man, &c. 

This is the door that was banged in the 
hall. 

That startled the wife, 

That heard the word, 

That was used by the man, &c* 

This is the cabby upon the crawl, 

That saw the door that was banged in 
the hall, 

That startled the wife, &e. 


And this is the moral after all, 

When cooking is bad beyond recall, 

The charms of the sweetest home will 
pall, 

And husbands’ fancies are apt to fall 
Upon the club with its dinners small, 
That soothed the voice that^did loudly 
bawl. 

That hailed 'the cabby upon the 
crawl, 

That saw the door that was banged in 
the hall. 

That startled the wife, 

That heard the word, 

That was used by the man, 

That eat the crust. 

That covered the pie that cook made. 

P. G. 


Wy, wheer are we ter go, Liz, 

Ter git a breath of air ? 

Yer ’ll set yer teeth agin the ’Eath 
When theer’s a toob up there. 

A pinky-yaller stytioii 
By wye o’ deckyrytion — 

I calls it deseerytion, 

’Appy ’Amstid. 

Oh ! sive us ’Appy ’Amstid I 
It ’s Parrydise, you bet ! 

Theer ain’t no smoke tor ’an 
bloke. 

Nor yet no smuts as yet. 

An’ so I opes they ’ll tell 
This bloomin’ Yanky swell 
Ter send ’is toobs ter —well, 
Not ’Appy ’Amstid I 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

“It is difaeult," quoth the Baron, “to believe that so 
insipid and commonplace a story as Morals and Millions (F. T. 
White & Co.) is by Florence -Wabben, authoress of that strong 
melodramatic romance The Bouse on the Marsh. Yet so it is, 
and Florence Warden must hasten to give us something wort y 

^ In his Eccentricities of Genius (ChaTTO and WiNDUS) Major Po^ 
intioduees ninety well-known personages, most of whom he 
induced to lectui'e in the United States under his able manage- 
ment. They are all interesting. To my Baronite, the most 
attractive revelation of character made in the bulky voli^e is 
that of the Major himself. With rare access of modesty, 
he devotes only some nine pages to autobiography. But in 
sketching others 
the gallant Major 
involuntarily 
looms clear on 
the sheet. He is 
the kind of man 
grown only on the 
vast expanse, in 
the electrical air, 
of the United 
States. To supreme 
capacity for busi- 
ness he adds almost 
boyish enthusiasm. 

W arm-h earted, 
generous, expan- 
sively hospitable, 
all he asks in return 
is that the lecturer 
he happens to be 
managing shall be 
able for a given 
number of days, as 
per contract, to 
address an audi- 
ence morning and 
evening, to travel 
all night in tl e 
cars, to assist in 
advertising by 
receiving cluste:s 
of reporters at any 
hour they may pre- 
sent themselves, 
and (if in holy 

orders) throw in a sermon on a Sunday morning or evening. 
Judged by this standard, HENRY STANLEY, who, of course, 
omitted the sermon, established the profoundest claim on the 
Major ^s respect. After him comes Ian McLaren, who doubtless 
owed something of his success to the start the Major gave 
him. He entertained him at luncheon immediately on his | 
landing at New York. ‘‘I ordered,^* he writes, and 
you can almost hear him smacking his lips, “ a large 
doable sirloin steak and hashed brown potatoes with 
cream, just what never fails to catch an Englishman.’^ 

It failed with Matthew Arnold, with results the Major 
summarises. “ Matthew Arnold came to this country 
and gave 100 lectures. Nobody ‘ever heard any of them» 
not even those sitting in the front row.” That ’s what 
comes of shocking a large double sirloin steak and 
hashed brown potatoes with cream. The lectures were 
entertaining enough, as appears from the enormous 
takings at the doors. Most entertaining of all— that 
is, if ho ’s writing not about you but your friends — ^is 
the ingenuous Major, 



The Book of Saints and Friendlij Beasts (Longman, Green & 

Co.) by AbbIe Harwell Brown, is delightful in many respects, 
and would have been still more delightful had the writer 
not colloquialised his stories as if telling them to twentieth- 
century children of a rather up-to-date-ish class. Thefascina^ 
ing legends of Saint Francis of Assisi are the best told in this 
volume. The Baron has much pleasure in widely recommending 
this little book. The illustrations by Fanny Y'. Cory, with the 
exception of St. Cuthbert’s vision, are scarcely worthy of the 
subjects. the baron de B.-W. 

A KOYAL GROUP AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

{Winter Exhibitions, February— March 16.) 

When an entire collection is so interesting as is the one now 
' being exhibited at 

the Royal Aca- 
demy, Burlington 
House, consisting 
of works by British 
artists (in oil, in 
w^ater, and in 
black - and - white) 

‘ ‘ deceased since 
1850,” it is indeed 
difficult to select 
even a few for spe- 
cial mention. But 
there is one pic- 
ture which, just at 
this sad time, will 
bring many to 
these galleries 
•who otherwise 
might have care- 
lessly missed the 
opportunity of 
making acquaint- 
ance, or renewing 
it, with works by 
the most cele- 
brated painters 
and draughtsmen 
of The Victorian 
Era. This picture, 
to which. Mr. 
Punch wishes his 
Royal Academy 
Visitor to draw 
the special and par- 
ticular attention of the public, is to be found in ’ 

andnumbered4nthecatalognie/‘46.”Itr^resentearoyal^^^^^ 

painted by Sir Fbanok Geant, P.R.A. The ® 

sWeet young mother, is seated holding a bonny ba 
of Wales, on her lap ; beside her stands the Princess oya , . 
tiny tot, holding ont a biscuit to two dogs. I* ^ 

the Royal Collection, and was lent, as the catalo^o 
informs ns, by “H.M. the Qotbn.” Olis « “ot a 
masterpiece of Sir Francis Grant’s, but i s i 

is unique. . - 

The exhibition is open for another six weeks. It is 
an exhibition of the works of Millais, AlOTBit) 8™^^ 
(only one), of Turner, of Landseier, of Cecil Laws . 
(memorable work), of the brief -lived S^ius 
WALKER, of Holt, of Stacey Marks (inimitably hamor- 
ons), and of many other illustrions artists and gr^ 
colourists, as well as excellent specimens o 
own Messrs. Leech, Du Maueibb, Chams Kebi^ 

Constabk." 

(Rare specimen.) from the aquarellist collection. 


VIBRATION OF THE TUBE. 

Awful effect on London Statues, An Artists Nightmare. 

Lord Rayleigh’s Committee is considering the vibr^ion question.”— Mail.] 
“ Several new Tube Hallways are projected.”— Paper.] 
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SPOETIVE SONGS. 

To A^Vr^lBEL, ABOUT TO BE ‘WEDDED ON HER 
Twenty-First Birthday. 

{By a Discarded Lover,) 

■you^EE more than seven, yon ’re three 
times that, 

As yon declare with pride, 

Yon ’re twenty-one ! Of age, “ the Brat ” 
About to become a bride. 

What shall I give yon, O Brat, to-day 
To prove in peace we part ? 

No I — I will not give myself away 
Since yon have lost your heart. 

Shall I give you a tress of raven hair ' 
That is now of ruddy hue ? 

A miracle changed the colour, I swear, 
Xot a bottle of Carmine Dew. 

Shall, I lay at your feet, O Brat, the 
notes 

That flowed from your facile pen ? 

No ! they’ll act as the best of antidotes 
To the poison of “ Now ” and Then,'* 

Shall I send you a ribbon or left hand 
glove 

(You know that I have them yet), 

The stupid emblems of silly love, 

That I cannot quite forget? 

No I on your birthday, O Brat, have this, 
A volume of writings true, 

I ’ve turned the page — take it not amiss — 
At The Taming of the Shrew I 


MILITAET DIALOGUES. 

How IT SHOULD NOT BE DONE. 
Interior of a dreary room in the War 
Office, A tired-looking young officer, 
in mufti, sits at a table with great 
inles of papers, each bundle tied with 
red tape and ticketed with labels of 
different colours, on one side of it 
ready to his hand. Another pile of 
papers, which he has already dealt with, 
is on the other side of the table. He 
is an official and has many letters, the 
first two being D.A. after his name. 
The gas has just been lighted, A clerk 
brings in another fat bundle of papers. 

The Officer {patting the smaller pile on 
the table). These can go on, Smithers. 
That question of sardine-openers must go 
back to the commissariat, and the General 
Commanding the Central District must be 
authorised to deal on his own responsibility 
with the matter of the fleree bull in the 
field w^here the recruits bathe. What 
have you got there ? 

The Clerk. It is the correspondence. 
Sir, relative to that false tooth requisi- 
tioned for by the Officer Commanding the 
Rutlandshire Regiment for the first cornet 
of the band. The Medical Department 
sent it back to us this morning, and there 
is another letter in from the Colonel, 
protesting against his regiment being 
forced to go route marching to an imper- 
fect musical aeqompaniment. 


The Officer {groaning). I thought we had 
got rid of that matter at last by sending 
it to the doctors. 

The Clerk. No, Sir. The Surgeon- General 
has decided that “ one tooth, false, with 
gold attachment,” cannot be considered a 
medical comfort. 

The Officer (taking a precis from the top 
of the papers). I suppose we must go into 
the matter again . It began with the letter 
from the Colonel to the General ? 

The Clerk. Yes, Sir.; here it is. The 
O. C. the Rutland Regiment has the 
honour to report that the first cornet 
player in the band has lost a tooth, and 
as the band has become inefficient in 
the playing of marching music iu con- 
sequence, he requests that a false tooth 
may be supplied at government expense. 

The Officer. And the General, of course, 
replied in the usual formula that he had 
no fund available for such purpose. 

The Clerk. Yes, Sir ; but suggested that 
the regimental band fund might be drawn 
on. 

The Officer. Where is the Colonel’s 
letter in reply. (Itisliandedtohim.) Ah, 
yes. Band fund is established, he writes, 
for purchase of musical instruments and 
music, and not for repair of incomplete 
bandsmen, and refuses to authorise ex- 
pense, except under order from the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The Clerk. The General sends this on to 
us, with a remark as to the Colonel’s 
temper. 

The Officer. And we pass it to the 
Quarter-Master-General’s people, suggest- 
ing that under certain circumstances a 
false tooth might he considered a “ neces- 
sary,” and a free issue made. 

The Clerk. A very long memo, on the 
subject, in reply, from the Q.-M.-G., Sir. 
He points out that though, under excep- 
tional circumstances, a pair of spectacles 
might be held to be a sight-protector, a 
false tooth could not be held to be either 
a fork, a spoon, a shaving-brush, a razor, 
or even an oil bottle. 

The Officer. We wrote back, suggesting 
that it might pass as a jag ” — our little 
joke. 

The Clerk. Your little joke, Sir. The 
Q.-M.-G.’s people didn’t see it. 

The Officer. No? Then the correspon- 
dence goes on to the Ordnance Department, 
with a suggestion that a false tooth might 
he considered an arm or an accoutrement. 

The Clerk, The Director-General replies, 
Sir, that in the early days of the British 
Army, when the Army Clothing Depart- 
ment’s sole issue was a supply of woad, 
a tooth, or indeed a nail, might have 
reasonably been indented for as a weapon, 
but that, owing to the introduction and 
perfection of fire-arms, such weapons are 
now obsolete and cannot be issued. 

The Officer. And now the Medical Ser- 
vice refuse to help us. 

The Clerk, Yes, Sir. They cannot bring 


the fixing of it under the head of surgical 
operations, and the Surgeon - General 
points out very justly, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, Sir, that a seal-pattern 
false tooth could hardly be considered a 
“ medical comfort.” 

The Officer. What are we to do? The 
Colonel of the regiment is evidently 
furious. 

The Clerk. We might send the cor- 
respondence to the Inspector of Iron 
Structures. He may be able to do or 
suggest something. 

The Officer. Yery well ; and will you send 
off this telegram to my wife saying I have 
a long evening’s work before me, and that 
I shall not be able to get back to dinner 
to-night? {Exit the Clerk.) Whenever 
will they trust a General Commanding 
a District to spend for the public good on 
his ovm responsibility a sum as large as a 
schoolboy’s allowance, and so take some of 
the unnecessary work off our shoulders ? 

[He tackles tuearily another file of 
papers.} N.-D. 


FROM THE RIVIERA. 

From Miss Primrose Hm to Miss Ada 
Brixtonnb. 

Cannes. 

My dearest Tootsie,— I know that you 
will be dying to hear what life in the 
sunny Soiith is like, and as my brother 
Bobbie has accepted an invitation from a 
French nobleman, the Count de Flyoarde, 
to a friendly game of pieguet, I seize upon 
my first spare moment to write this. 

You know, dear, that Bobbie and I being 
rather luxurious, we thought we must 
have a courier — so we took Cook’s returns 
and thereby obtained the services of a 
man (in livery) at tons les gares — oh, how 
silly I am I — I mean at all the stations. 
One gets so into the way of speaking 
nothing but French here, that one really 
cannot help lapsing into it occasionally. 
Well, dear, we made the voyage — ^Do ver to 
Calais — safely, and I must say that one 
cannot find fault with the supply of basins 
on board. They are given quite free of 
charge. Of course, we had to pass the 
Doiiane — Customs, I mean — at Calais, and 
Bobbie succeeded in getting through a 
packet of his inimitable twopennies — a 
special brand without which he never 
travels. The Chef de Gare — There I go 
again! Oh, isn't it silly of me! — the 
Station-master was too charming, and got 
us deux places in the train. I think he told 
a sous-officier that I was tres rather 
nice of him, wasn’t it ? 

Our Parisian experiences lasted nearly 
three hours, whilst we waited for the 
train South.. Naturally, we saw a good 
deal of the place,* and I have quite de- 
cided that the life wouldn’t suit me I 
Give me dear old Upper Tooting, say I ! 

Then away we raced to the South. Ah, 
i my dear Tootsee, you can’t imagine what 
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it is. We went to sleej^ in the frost and 
darkness, to wake np in balmy air 
(Bobbie calls it Balmy-on -the -Crumpet 
air ! ) to see the vineyards full lof oranges 
Hotv you ’d like to suck them, Tootsie !), 
the lemons, the olive-oil, and dates, all 
growing together. And the dates; not 
like those nasty things we get at JoxE- 
SMITHS Stores, but the real thing. Oh, 
it ’s all too lovely. And at last we 
reached Cannes, and drove with the rest 
of the personally conducted party to the 
hotel. Here, whilst w’alking down the 
passages, you can even smell the onions 
growing- 

We have not wasted time. The next 
day, we went on and did Nice, Beaulieu, 
Mentone, and Monte Carlo, -where I lost 
rather heavily — naughty me, to gamble! 
I lost five francs at one venture. Bobbie 
went to the Tir cnix Pkjeons, and though 
he missed all the birds he nearly got one 
of the men who set the traps. We re- 
turned to Cannes that night, and the day 
after to-morrow leave for old England 
again, after an absence of nearly a 
week. 

I feel that I shall never settle down 
again after our Continental life. It takes 
one out of one’s groove— not that I mean 
that you are one bit “groovy,” dear 
Tootsie — still, of coui’se, you ’vo not had 
the chance of travelling abroad and seeing 
other i^laces and other peoiile, have you *? 

I shall be back almost as soon as this 
reaches yon . 

From your fond friend, 

Thin. 

P.S. — Bobbie has been unfortunate with 
the Count — ^and , between us, we shall have 
to make up forty-five francs to pay for his 
losses at picqiiet this afternoon. 


THE BUMBLE >SPIRIT AND THE 
CONSTABLE. 

I [Notwithstanding the order of the Cliief Com- 
missioner of Police, the Hawkers are doing an un- 
diniinished trade in undiininishcd numbers in the 
Strand.] 

The Bumble and the Constable 
Were walking down the Strand, 

They wept to see along the kerb 
Such crowds of Hawkers stand : 

“ If these could but be cleared away,” 
They said, “ It looiild be grand ! ’ ’ 

“ If you should try to move them on 
Each minute of the year, 

Do you suppose,” the Bumble said, 

“ That you could get it clear? ” 

“ I doubt it,” said the Constable, 

And did a stealtliy swear. 

“ O Hawkers, come and walk with us,” 
The Bumble did beseech ; 

“A short and certain way to find 
A mine of wealth we teach : 

We have not more than one De Beers 
To give away to each.” i 
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THE END OF THE SEASON. 

Passing Friend. “Hulloa, Jack I Why on earth are you hiding there?’' 

Jack. “Only safe place, don’t you know. Governor’s giving the tenants a day 

TO FINISH THB5 COVERS, ThEY 'VB JUST ABOUT FINISHED TWO DOGS AND A BEATER 
ALREADY ! ” 

Then all the Hawkers followed them, “ Such clever men,” the Bumble said, 

To share in such a treat ; “As you I 've rarely met ; 

The Bumble and the Constable In these quiet streets a fortune large 

Turned down a small side-street— Each one of you will net ’ 

“This pitch, wo rather think,” they The Hawkers answered nothing but 

“You ought to catch Db Wet.” 

“You’ll find the Strand will beat ! ” ™ -r. ^ 

The Bumble and the Constable 

“ The Strand,” observed the Constable, Still take their daily run ; 

“ Henceforth is closed to you ; They find the Hawkers in the Strand 

Don’t let me catch you there again, Selling their wares like fun— 

You ’ll catch it if I do ” — And this Is scarcely odd, because 

“ The Thames is fine,” the Hawkers said ; They haven’t banished one I 
“ Do you admire the view ? ” ' [“ Bo mote it be.”— Mr. Punch. 
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DEAMATIC SEQUELS. 

"V'l. — ^S he Stoops to Conqiise. 

Many people must have wonderec 
w^hether happiness resulted from the 
marriage hetweeii Charles ^Marlow 
vhcse shyness -with ladies, it will be 
remembered, prevented his ever having a 
word to say to any woman above the rant 
of a barmaid, and the vivacious Kvti 
Hardcastle. The following seciuel reveals 
the painful truth. It is called : — 

STILL STOOPIXC. 

Scene. — The parlour of Charles IMarlow’s 
house. He and Kate are sitiinrj on 
opposite sides of ilie fire, i^ilence 
reigns j and Charles fidgets nervously. 

Kate {anticipating a remark suhsecpiently 
made by Paula Tanqueray). Six minutes ! 

CJmrles {finding his tongue with an effort). 
Er-— eh? 

Kate. Exactly six minutes, dear, since 
you made your last remark. 

Charles {laughing uneasily and blushing). 
Uin — ah! —ha! ha! 

Kate Well ? What are you going to say 
next ? It ’s really time you made an ob- 
servation of some kind, you know’. 

Charles {helplessly). Um — er — I ’ve 
nothing to say. 

Kate {rallying him). Como, make an 
effort. 

Charles {in desperation). It ’s— er— afine 
day. 

Kate (genially). Considering that it’s 
raining steadily, dear, and has been for 
the past half-hour, 1 hardly think that can 
be considered a fortunate opening. 

Charles {covered with confusion). Con- 
found it! so it is. Forgive me — er — my 
dear, I didn't know w^hat I w^as saying. 
Kate. You very seldom do, dear — to me. 
Clundes. What a fool you must think 
me! 

Kate (touched by his evident sincerity). 
Never mind, dear. It *s a shame to laugh 
at you. But you are rather absurd, you 
kndw. (She goes over and kisses him. He 
accepts the cai^ess ivWi gratitude, hut 
blushes painfully.) 

Charles. I know’, dear. But I 've always 
been shy like that. It 's an idiosyncrasy. 

Kate. Not idiosyncrasy, dear. Idiocy. : 
The words are so much alike. < 

Cha^des (hurt). Ah, now you’re laugh- < 
ing at me ! ] 

Kate. Of course I am, goose, (irpit- 
mentatively) You see, dear, as long as 
you were a bachelor it was all very well ] 
to be bashful. But now that wo are 
married, I really thinlc you ought to fight ] 
against it I j 

Charles. Fight against it! I fi.ght J 
against it every hour of the day. Every 1 
morning I say to myself, “I really must 
get over this ridiculous shyness. I must t 
try and show Kate how much I— er— lovo s 
her." |j 

Kaie. Yon are curiously unsiiecessful 
dear. 

Charles {miserably). I feel that. Bu 
it ’s not for lack of tiying. {Desperately 
Do you suppose, Kate, that anything bib 
the strongest effort of will keeps me 
sitting in this chair at this moment ? Dc 
I ever, save under compulsion, remain 
in the same room with any lady for more 
than five minutes ? Why, if I didn’t love 
you to distraction, dear, I shouldn’t re- 
main here an instant ! 

Kate. You ceitaiiily have a curious 
method of displaying an ardent attachment. 

Charles. Yes. It ’s most unfortunate. 
But I w’arned you, dear, didn't I ? I told 
you all about my absurd bashfulnoss be- 
fore w’o became engaged. You knew that 
the presence of ladies invariably reduced 
me to speeehlessness before you accepted 
me. 

Kate (sweetly). Not invariably, my love. 
What about your prowess with Mrs. 
Mantrap and Lady Betty Blackleg that 
you told me about ? (Charles blushes 
crimson.) Didn't they call you ‘‘their 
agreeable Hattie" at the Ladies’ Club 
ill Town ? 

Charles. I — er — get on W’cll enough 
wdtli—um—er— disreputable^ ladies. But 
you — er — aren’t disreputable. 

Kate. You ax’e too modest, dear. Some 
of your conciuests are cpiite respectable. 
Didn’t I come upon you in the act of 
kissing Anne, the housemaid, yesterday ? 
And no one can pretend that my house- 
maids are disreputable ! 

Charles (sighing). Yes. I’m not shy 
witli housemaids. 

Kate. So I noticed. I sent- Anne aw’ay 
this morning. 

Charles {with real concern). Not Anne! 
Kate. Yos. And Sarah too. I thought 

I detected in you a lurking penchant for 
Sarah. 

Charles (simply). Yes, I liked Sarah. 
Kate. So now’ wre haven’t a single maid 
in the house. It ’s really very incon- 
venient. 

Charles. You must get others. 

Kate. For you to make eyes at? Cer- 
tainly not. By the way, is there any type 
of female domestic servant whom you do 
not find irresistibly attractive? Dark 
ones? Fair ones? Young ones? Old 
ones? Tall ones? Short ones? (He shakes ' 
his head at each question.) Not one ? i 

Charles. I ’m afraid not. 

Kate (with decision). Then I must do the [ 
tiouse-work myself. 

Charles (delighted). Charming! My dear 
Cate, how delightful. Put on a cap and 
xpron and take a broom in your hand, and i 
ny bashfulness will vanish at once. I ] 
mow it will. ^ 

Kate. It seems the only course open to ■' 
.IS, especially as there ’s no one else to 1 
jw’eep the rooms. But I wrish you w’erc [ 
lot so unfortunately constituted. 

Charles (lieaHilij). So do 1. But, aftop 
all, ^yo iiuist accept facts and make the 
best of them. You must stoop to 

eonquep, you knou-. Go and put on an 
apron at once. 

Scene II.— Charles’s special sitting-room, 
ivhere he is ivonL tohide his shyness from 
visitors. Time, a week later. Kate, in 
a print dress, cap and apron, is on her 
knees before the fire-place cleaning up 
the hearth. 

Charles (entering the room unperceived , 
stealing up behind her and giving her a 
sounding kiss). Still stooping, Kate! 

Kal(?. Charles! {Rising.) 

^ Charles (kissing her again). Ah, Kate, 
Kate, what a charming little creature 
you arc, and how^ much I love you ! 

Kate. But how' long > will you go on 
loving me ? 

Charles. Always, dearest — in a cap and 
apron. (Embraces her.) 

Kate. It’s rather hard tJiat I should 
have to remain a housemaid permanently 
in order to return my husband’s affection. 

Charles (seriously). It is, dear. I see 
that. 

Kaie. Ilowever, there ’s nothing to be 
done, so 1 may as w’ell accustom myself 
to the idea as soon as possible. (Takes a 
broom and begins to sioeep the floor.) You 
don’t think your absurd shyness is likely 
to diminish with time ? 

Charles. It may, dear. But I think it 
would be unw’ise to count upon it. No, 
as far as I can see, the only thing to be 
done is for you to continue in your pre- 
sent occupation — you sweej) charmingly — 
for the rest of your natural life. 

Kate (sweeping industriously). What 
w’oiild my father say if ho saw’’ me I 

Charles (easily). He w’on’t sec you. He 
hasn’t been over since we w’ere married. 

[d rmg is heard. 
Kate (starting). Who’s that? 

Charles. What does it matter ? No one 
will he show’ll in here. Jenkins has orders 
never fco bring visitors into my room. 

Kate. That’s true. (Returns to her 
sioeeping). 

[Suddenly the door opens and Mr. Hard- 
castle enters, with elaborate hearti- 
ness, thrusting aside Jenkins ivho 
vainly tries to keep Mm out. 

Hardcastle. Zounds, man, out of the 
v/ay ! Don’t talk to me about the parlour. 
Oan’t I come and see my son-in-law in any 
room I choose ? 

Charles mutters an oath ; Kate stands, 
clutching her broom convulsively, facing 
her father. 

Hardcastle (boisterously). How d 'ye do, 
son-ill-law? Kate, my dear, give me a 
iiss. Heavens, child, don’t stand there 
jlinging to a broomstick as though you 
vere going to fly away with it. Come and 
dss your old father. 

Kate ch*ops the broom nervously and kisses 
him obediently. 
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Clinrles (endeavouring by the warmth of 
Jus welcome to diveH attention from his 
wife), d^ye do, Sir — ^hovr d ’yo do? 
( wringing his hand,) 

Hard, (noticing a small heap of dust on 
the carpet, which has been collected by 
Kaii's exertions). Eh, what’s this? "Why, 
I believe you were actually sweeping the 
room, Kate I 

Kate (shamefacedly), I am sorry, father, 
that you should have found me so un- 
saitably emioloyed. 

Hard, Unsuitably? On the contrary, 
nothing could be more suitable. 

Kate (annoyed). Come, Papa, don’t yoii 
begin to be eccentric too I 

Hard, (stiffly), I am not aware that there 
is anything eccentric about me. 

Charles (intervening nervously). No, no. 
Sir. Of course not. 

Hard. But when I find my daughter 
laying aside her finery and looking after 
her house, I cannot conceal my satis- 
faction. Ah, Charles, you have improved 
her greatly. 'When she lived at home, 
you remember, I had hard enough work to 
persuade her to lay aside fine clothes and 
wear her housewife’s dress in the evenings. 
As for sweeping, I never even ventured 
to suggest it. 

Kate (indignantly). I should think not ! 

Hurd. And yet, Kate, if you knew how 
charming you look in a print frock, a 
cap and apron 

Kate (laughing in spite of herself). You, 
too ! Really, papa, I ashamed of you. 
However, you seem both of you determined 
that I should pass the remainder of my 
days as a housemaid, so I suppose you 
must have your way. This is what comes 
of * ‘ Stooping to conquer.’ ’ Now go away, 
both of you, and leave me to finish 
sweeping. 

[Takes up broom again resolutely. 

Hard. "We will, Kate. Come, Charles. 

[Exit. 

Charles. Coming, Sir (darting across to 
his wife and kissing her). Darling I 

Kate. Goose I 

[He goes out hurriedly after Hardcastle. 

Curtain. St. J. H. 


OUR CHILDREN’S LETTER. 

(We freely acknowledge that this idea is 
suggested by many popular lady's papers.) 

My dear Little Readers,— Here is a 
letter written especially for you. I want 
you all to write me a nice letter in return, 
telling me what you think of this charming 
paper. You see, we try all sorts of artful 
dodges to sell it. And we do sell so many 
— millions and millions every week. You 
must call me Auntie Bertha, What a 
difScult name Bertha is. Perhaps Auntie 
Bluffer is easier. I hope all my little 
readers have a money-box. If not, you 
must ask mamma to buy you one ; and all 


the pennies yon save during the week you 
will put in your money-box; and when 
Saturday comes, you will have quite a lot 
of pennies to spend on copies of this clear 
little paper. I ’m sure it is your favourite 
one. We all work so hard in this great 
big office to make it better than any other 
paper in the world. Of course you will 
not keep all the copies yourself. My 
little chicks must not be selfish. No ; 
you will ask muse to take you round in 
the pram ; and you will leave a copy at 
every house all round where you live. 
Then we shall sell more copies lof this 
paper and grow very rich. Won’t that be 
fun— for us 1 And when you have bought 
and given away five hundred copies of 
your favourite little paper, you must write 
and tell Auntie Bluffer. And I shall send 
I each of my kind little helpers a beautifully- 
dressed doll, costing quite two vrhole 
bright shillings. Isn’t that a Mot of 
money ? I hope the little boys and girls 
mamma lets you play with are very good 
— and buy our paper every week. Does 
your kind papa know we publish a paper 
for big men — every Wednesday ? It costs 
six-aiid-six, post free, and is so clever. 
Of course my chicks will tell grandmamma 
all about our Sunday papers. 

Now I ’m going to tell you a little story : 

There was once an egg born in a warm, 
soft nest in the country. It was such ‘a 
nice little fresh egg. I ’in quite sure my 
little London readers have no idea how 
fresh a little egg can be. Well, it grew 
discontented at being in the pure and 
beautiful country, and longed for the 
great town ; not knowing what a dread- 
ful place it is. So it got put in a big 
wooden box, and came to London. And it 
went to a grocer’s shop, and lay all day in 
the box watching the people passing to 
and fro. And, Oh, the sights it saw! 
Well, after a few weeks of town life it felt 
it was losing its freshness, and the grocer 
felt so too, and put a big card over it on 
which was written “Selected.” It was 
just as well the egg could not read. And 
when months and months went by and 
nobody bought it, it longed for the 
country, for the dreadful air of London 
made it so unhappy. Indeed, it knew too 
well how London life had made it, quite a 
bad little egg. But one day a maid came 
and bought it, and the bad little egg 
thought it was going into a nice pudding. 
But 'when the cook broke its shell she 
knew at once what a thoroughly bad little 
egg it was, and she said “ Pugh ! ” and 
threw it into the dust-bin. And that was 
the end of the discontented egg. 

And the MORAL is : London is not the 
place for a fresh egg. 

And now, my chicks, I must stop. So 
buy-buy— I mean bye-bye. 

From your penee-loving, 

Auntie Bluffer. 

Isn’t this a nice, artless letter ? 


’TAESITT TEESES. 

Oxford Odes. 

V. 

YriiEN first with studious guide-book I 
To learn the colleges would try, 

When John’s I thought was in the High, 
And Queen’s was mixed with Oriel, 
When bull-dogs, in my verdant view. 

To fierce and four-legged monsters 
grew, 

Then first my glances fell on you, 
Mysterious Memorial. 

I wondered whose the praise you sung. 
With eloquent yet silent tongue — 

Some village Hampden that had wrung 
From Stewart tyrants charters, 

Some Cromwell guiltless — vide Gray — 
Some England’s Alf — I turned away, 
And in my guide-book read that they 
Were called the Oxford Martyrs. 

The Oxford Martyrs ? I had read 
Of none ; and as I laid my head, 

Much wondering, upon my bed. 

Behold, my troubled slumbers 
Were filled with visions : first advanced 
A troop of dons, who round me danced, 
Greek chorus-like, the while entranced 
I listened to their numbers ; 

“The martyrs- are those who lecture on 
prose - 

To pupils whose Latin is not Cicero’S ; 
Who are 'doomed'to teach Greek 
Six days in the week 

To youths to whom Plato is Greek, Heaven 
knows. 

“Who arc fated — ah, me! — to make the 
blind see 

The delicate beauties of syntax — e.g., 

The grammatical plan 
Of the particle 

And the force of fj^e ov as compared with 

ov pi." 

The wailing strophe died away, 

Another baud took up the lay ; 

All undergraduates were they 
Who moved in mournful fashion. 

Sad figures, pitiful to see, 

And as they danced in front of me, 

They sang their sad antistrophe 
With scarce concealed passion : 

“The Martyrs are those who are taught 
to write prose 

In a style that old Cicero out-Ciceroes, 
Who are doomed to submit 
To the insolent wit 

Of a tutor who sneers at the little one 
knows. 

“ Who are fated — ^woe, woe ! — ^never, never 
to know 

The delicate beauties of syntax, which show 
That all particles must 
Their vagaries adjust 
To dicta of Rutherford, Goodwin, 
1 Monro.” 
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MR. MIFFIX’S ARYfiXTURE. 

Me. Mirm re-filled his glass for the 
fifth time. .Xot to have done so -would 
have argued criminal mis-appreeiation of 
‘51 port. And next to the study of Ori- 
ental metaphysics came old bottled port, 
ill Mr. Miffin’ s estimation. Indeed, his 
essay on “Decantering considered as one 
of the fine arts ” had received possibly 
more favour from his fellow clubmen than 
his esoteric discourse on “ Transmigra- 
tional Transcendentalism.’; 

But make no mistake ! ;Mr. Miffin’ was 
not dining at his club. 

On the contrary, he was lunching at 
home ill Bayswater, and the point is of 
some importance, as may be seen from 
subsequent events. 

Before lunch, Mr. Miffin had suffered 
certain conscientious pangs as to the 
desirability of taking this sacred vintage 
in the middle of the day. But you must 
combat a north-east wind in some way, ' 
and perhaps it is better, after being 
buffeted about in the open, to run to 
port. ■ 

After lunch, Mr. AIiffix felt no qualms 
whatever. He even viewed the cold slush 
outside with a genial smile. Then he 
ruminated on his pet theory, “ The Trans- 
migration of Souls,” illustrating his own 
views — to himself— by means of the cork. 

A sudden twinge put an end to a very 
elaborate argument, and the conscience 
of Mr. Miffin awoke with a jerk. “ I T1 
go out,” said he ; and out he went. 

A man was standing near one of the 
gates of the Park. He w’as shabbily 
dressed, and would have attracted no 
notice had not Mr. Miffin caught these 
remarkable words as he passed: “ T/ie 
t'enj ivcills of Borne have ears, Nero hath 
spies everyivhere.^* Was the man mad? 
What did he know of Rome ? What — could 

it be ? Oh, joy ! Mr. Miffin almost 

broke his umbrella in his excitement. 
There, perhaps, -was the individual whom 
he had sought for years— one who remem- 
bered his previous existence ! Doubtless 
this poor wretch was once a citizen of the 
Great Empire. He must speak to him. 
At first the man seemed surprised, then 
an odd expression came into his face, and 
he told Mr. Miffin that he remembered, 
not only Ancient Rome, hut Egypt and 
many Eastern countries. Once, indeed, 
ho could swear he had been a rich mer- 
chant in Bagdad. Possibly, if Mr. Miffin 
had not been so carried away by 
enthusiasm, he might have been more 
sceptical. But he was naturally a trustful 
man, and ’51 port is not compatible with 
scepticism. 

He made an appointment wdth the man 
for the following day, and rushed home to 
WTite a paper that should startle the 
world. 

Alas ! that the world should have been 
deprived of this pleasure by the insig- 
























3IadeL “Well, rr is eind of you, Freddie dear, to allow me to drive; 

WHEN WE ARE MARRIED I HOPE YOU WILL CONTINUE ALLOWING ME TO DO SO.” 

i'reddie, “Well — I don’t know., darling, I think, Mabel dear, when that 

COMBS, I SHALL HAVE TO TAKE THE REINS OCCASIONALLY MYSELF.” 


nificant fact that a shabby- 
looking man never turned up 
at the house of Mr. Miffin. 
So Mr. Miffin could not write 
his paper. Nevertheless, he 
talks very freely at the Club 
about his adventure, and ho-w 
the man had, perhaps, been 
too frightened to come, or 
been killed, etc. 

By a queer eoiueidence, on 
that very day when Mr. MiP- 
FiN encountered this living 
illustration of his pre-exis- 
tence theory, a new “super ” 
had been engaged to take part 


ALittlc Check.' 


in The Sign of the Cross at one 
of the suburban theatres. He 
had been wandering about the 
park on this afternoon, and 
met (so he after averred) a 
strange old cove with whom 
he had a joke. Previously he 
had taken part in the panto- 
mime of AU Baha. 

And the remarkable thing 
is that his fellow-actors dis- 
believe his story just as the 
Club - men disbelieve Mr. 
Miffin. 

This fact, as the moralist 
says, gives food for reflection. 
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THE BOOK OP BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. 

Second Series. 

II.—THE AMATORY CORRESPOYDEYCE SECTION. 

{With acknmcledgments to the gentleman who is reputed to have 
composed An Englishwoman's Love-Letters." ) 

Mr Dear Aunt, — J am about to send you a heavy batch of love- 
letters. Do not be shocked. I recognise that we are tvlthin the 
prohibited degrees. They are only female love-letters made out of 
my head. You will understand that I have disguised my sex; 
reversing, out of deference to modern feeling, the process of 
George Eliot and others. I was naturally tempted to call my 
ivovk ^^The Love-Letters of Elizabeth," that name being now 
almost de rigueur in the trade; but I have been content to say 

An Englishwoman has done this thing." You might he good 
enough to get them pniblished for me, and affix a preface (in a 
different style from that of the letters) saying, (1) that they 
were originally sacred and meant for the eyes of One Only;(T) 
that the author is dead ; (3) that e.vceptiomil circumstances have 
arisen, &c. ; and (4J anything else that may occur to you as likely 
to intrigue the public. I am sending them to you because you 
are the only woman that I know at all loell idhose handwriting is 
at once feminine and legible. This is necessary for imposing on 
a publisher's innocence. I shall trust you to emend anything that 
stHkes you as too unladylike; and, in the hope that you will 
kindly remit profits to me at the old address, I sign myself, 

Your ever anonymous Nepbew. 

February 1st.— Brightest and Best,— T his is the first of a 
long and steady series of love-letters that are to come from my 
s-welling heart. Need I say that they are not for publication ? 
No eye but yours, not even your butler^s, must ever see 
them. I have a trunk full of letters of responsive love, written 
daily during the weary six months of , our blossoming friendship. 
Each was ready stamped at the time, in case your proposal 
arrived before the bag went out. And now, at last, at last, I 
have hooked you. Dear fish ! and you are man enough to 
imagine the victory yours I See, I give my sex away, and am 
too glad to blush ! I never blush now. Till to-morrow. 

Your Compleat Angler. 

*3rd.— Most Thoroughly Beloved,— H ad you an egg for 
breakfast? I had. I take a new and absorbing interest in 
myself, now that I am part of you! As a child I have been 
radiantly happy over mud pies. I must believe now that some- 
where your dear hands were contemporaneously busy with the 
same luscious compound. Otherwise the joy I then had is 
inexplicable. I was to tell you of a wasp on my window-sill, 
and a new dress, also with a sting in its tail, into whose making I 
have put all my love for you, and how I saw a rabbit, during the 
transit of Venus, sucking dandelions on the lawn ; hut I am so 
fearful that you will look for mysteries between the lines, and 
despair of following me. My brain is a dazzle of diamond 
facets, while yours is a pure carbuncle, and like the Blenheim 
skiill that woke wonder in little Peterkin as being “so largo 
and smooth and round.” Y'our ever amorous. 

5th. — Own, — S hall we give each other names from the stars, 
that wo may wink together wdien apart ? Yes ? Then I will be 
Virgo, and you shall be the Great Bear that hugs me. It is my 
birthday, and you did nob know ! Somehow, I could not tell you : 
so strange a thing is a really nice woman’s reserve. 

Cth. Most Patient, — ^T he post has this moment gone with my 
letter, finished just in lime. So 1 sit down to begin another. 
T could go on writing without a break except for meals ; but 
pity is at the heart of my love. 

7th. Loveliest, — ^Y ou have won the right to know my past. 
I will not withhold from you that an intermittent fever, some- 
thing like nettle-rash, used to possess me when I dreamed 

of one day being a maker of books. Now that I have 
you, I have no care for a larger public. And, indeed, it is a 
man's career. For woman there is love and there is beauty. 
My heart is my warrant for the one ; for the other, it ripens 
daily in my mirror. Happy Mercury I though perhaps it is for 
you, rather than me, to say it. Please say it. 

9th.— My Star, My Great Bear,— I have your very own 
letter acknowledging my six last, which seem to have arrived 
by consecutive posts. You ask me if I do not w’eary myself, 
and whether I could not contrive to say a little less. Dear 
Altruist! I do not, and I could not, if I tried. Your 
importunate. 

10th.— Absent yet Present,— W hat, w’hat is this of your 
sickness, and me not by to touch the spot ? To think that you 
should be laid up with “servant’s knee!” Why, it is T, -who 
am one large genuflexion at your feet, that should suffer, in 
that sort. Do not fear that I should love you less, though both 
your knees should perish utterly. You are you, and cannot 
essentially change. I send you Browning’s Jocoseria for a love- 
potion. Your Nana (not Zola’s, but meaning your Nurse that 
would bo). 

llTH. — ^PoOR, POOR, — So the medicine was worse than the 
disease, and the “ servant’s knee ” has given place to a strain 
in your dear mind ? It w*as thoughtless to send you Brow'NING, 
when you were too weak to bear him. Be appeased, beloved ! 
Where your mother has failed, it will take something more than 
Browning to sever us. Here is Baedeker in his stead, that you 
may picture me in Italy, for which I start next week. My body, 
that is, for my spirit wnll bestride your pillow. In Paradise, 

I think, there will be no side-saddles. Ever your astral. 

ISth. — ^N ever doubt me, dearest. I would not dream of setting 
up my opinion against yours. I have seen your mother but once ; 
you must have met her far, far, oftener. But then, I think, she 
could never have accused you, even tacitly, of suffering from 
hereditary madness. Here, quite humbly, I have the advantage 
of you in my experience of her. Forgive my presumption ; 
you know how easily I would lay dowm my life for you at the 
first sou 2 ')gon of your wish that way. When will you put me to 
the test ? To-morrow ? Then it must be by the morning post, 
as we leave in the afternoon for the Continent, where ray 
address is uncertain. Moribunda te saluto, 

15th.— Dearest Innominato,— You have my letters, one from 
Dover, two from the Calais buffet, and a post-card from each 
end of the St. Gothard Tunnel? Arno is under me as I write. 
The architecture of Florence is alderraanic: it glorifies the 
municipal idea. One misses the reach-me-up of the soaring 
Gothic. I am just back from the Academia delle Belle Arti- 
(You don’t mind my spelling it with only one cf It is a 
weakness I cannot conquer.) I thought I knew my Lippo 
of the prim Madonnas, that so belie the known levity of their 
model. But one has first to see his “ Coronation,” where his 
own portrait shows most profane among “ the flowery, bowery 
angel-brood,” beside the brazen “ little lily-thing ” who makes 
apology for his intrusion (and hers, too, for that matter) with 
her unanswerable “Iste perfedt opus." Lucky “ St. Lucy ” I 

If I were Florentine, and not, as you know, an Englishwoman 
abroad, engaged to be married, and could choose from all this 
city’s centuries a man to love, certainly this same Lippo should 
have my heart. 

“ Flower o’ the broom, 

Take away love and our earth is a tomb.” 

Whoever — it should not be Lucrezia’s half-souled del Sarto, 
though he does get more atmosphere into his work than most 
of them. How BROWNING has made these dead bones live for 
us with his touch of Fancy, re-creating Fact ! But I forgot ; 
you begged me, as I loved you, not tcv mention him. Yet he, 

+ Norn.— The artificial arrangement of the dates of these letters is 
govenied by the length and magnitude of the thoughts which they contain. 
It does no sort of justice to the admirable frequency of their despatch. 
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Clul Attoidant {to stoict party, tvho is struggling into our coat), “Allow mb, Sib.” 
Stout Party. “No, don't tbodblb ! Thjs is the only exbroisb I ever take 1" 


too, wrote love-letters ; as I have heard, 
for 1 would never suffer myself to read 
them ; such a desecration it seems to have 
^dven them to the gaping public. Dearest, 
you would never allow this sacrilege, I 
well know. Still, now that I glance 
through my remarks on Lippo it seems 
too pretty a piece of ■writing ^to fade 
unseen of the general eye of man. 
Might not, after all, some day print 
extracts from such of my letters as seem 
to have a permanent value for the world ? 
For instance, I shall have some fresh 
1 bought s on the Denaissance to send you 
in my next. 

But I have omitted all this while to say 
that your face, and yours only, fills every 
canvas here. Kiss your mother for me. 
This is not a joke. Addio! Buoni sogni! 

(To he contlmied,) O. S. 


PRELIMINARIES. 

[‘* A Bill is to he presented at the next Session of 
the ’Wisconsin Legislature which provides that no 
licence to marry shall be issued to persons unless 
they shall have received a certificate setting forth 
that they are free from insanity, consumption, and 
tainted blood.'’--Rri/i57i Medical Jotirnal.'] 

Tell me, Mahy, ere I woo thee, 

Rre to ask your hand I kneel. 

What ancestral faults pursue thee — 
'Every hidden taint reveal. 

In their old traditions ferret 
For the crimes to which they ’re prone, 
Lest their ills which you inherit 
In their turn your children own. 

Does your doctor’s diagnosis 
Show of lunacy a trace ? 

Or has dread tuberculosis 
Been inherent in your race ? 

Might their bygone misbehavings 
Make you less from vice to shrink ? 

" Did your forefathers have cravings 
After opium or drink? 

But if you your stock can warrant 
As from immemorial time, 

Not inclined to vice abhorrent, 

Free from tendency to crime ; 

Yes, when to your lover wary 
All this you can guarantee, 

’Twill he time enough, sAveet Mary, 
Then to think of wooing thee. 


Something like a Family PAPER.—In 
supplement of the early announcement 
that Mr. Cadbury, of cocoa renown, had 
a large share in the new proprietary and 
direction of the Daily Neivs, it is stated 
that Mr. Eeckitt, whose blue is popular 
in the laundry, has joined the Board. 
There -v^^as a famous English Government, 
known in history as The Ministry of all 
the Talents. If the rumour be true that 
the reprejsentative of a firm ■which takes 
a leading line in starch has also put his 
money on the Bouverie Street ho.Pse, our 
contemporary and neighbour will be known 
as The Journal of All The Groceries. 


THE TOO MUCH ORANGE FREE 
STATE. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— “ Some folks do and 
some folks don’t,” as the song says, but I 
really think: that some folks might be well 
advised in not throwing orange-peel on 
the pavement. I am not bigoted but I 
certainly dislike the Orange men of 
London, I mean the supporters of the 
peel party, inasmuch as I am now laid up 
in bed with a contusion of the head and a 
nearly broken back owing to doing the 
“sudden collapse trick” OA^er the skin of 
a defunct product of Malta or Valencia. 

Yours in distress, Peter Pipkin. 


Vive Thackeray !— From The Times of 
Friday last, communicated by “ our cor- 
respondent,” Piquetberg Road, February 
7 — “ Major Dobbin, an energetic Aus- 
tralian, with a thorough knowledge of 
horse-flesh, is in charge of the remount 
department,” and so forth all in his 
praise. Dear old Dobbin I How ’s poor 
colourless Mrs. Dobbin, formerly Amelia, 
wife of George Osborne f “ Geo up, Dobbin ! 
Gee up, and Gee 01” as the ancient 
country song says. Hope that Becky Sharp 
is nowhere about in that neighbourhood, or 
that wicked little adventuress might do a 
lot of mischief, and upset all M^jor 
Dobbin’s calculations. 
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IJfDIA. LOQUITUR. 

[‘‘In tlieir prosperity will be our strength., in 
their contentment our security, and in their grati- 
tude our best reward.”— Queen A^'ictoeia. 

“Loed Quezon telegraphs that thei'e is still 
another famine in India .” — Daily Faperi] 

Again that cry of anguish 
Rends the pestilential aix* ; 

Again my children languish 
In despair ; 

Again I hear them crying, 

See them pitifully lying 
In their thousands — dead and dying 
Every\\’hore. 

O London, golden city 
Of the many-millioned "West, 

O England, if there 's pity 
In your breast, 

Hear the voice of tribulation, 

And with sweet commiseration 
Help your stricken sister-nation, 

So distressed 1 

By Her who now lies sleeping, 

Full of honour as of years, 


For whom we all are -weeping 
Salt, salt tears ; 

By the Mother -who watched o’er you, 
By the great pure love She bore you, 
O ray sister, I implore you. 

Lend your ears I 

Us, too. She loved and cherished 
AVitli a tenderness divine, 

And Her sorrow when we perished 
Flowed divine ; 

Then hear our supplication — 

'Tis the best, the one oblation 
She would wish in consecration 
Of Her shrine. 


THE FOOD OF GENIUS. 

Life and Beauty quotes the answers of a number 
of eminent literary people who have been questioned 
as to what they eat and drink. Mr. AVilliam 
Shakspeaee, late of Stratford-on-Avon, has 
favoured Mr. Bunch with the following “ gift from 
the grave ” : — 

AV^ith thrilling interest, dear Punch, 

I, least of poetasters, 

Do read on what they dine and lunch. 
These mighty modern masters. 


I wonder, had ray daily food 
Been what their careful fares are, 
AVould my idooi* -works have been as good 
And wonderful as theirs are ? 

If onions I had still forsworn, 

And S^\"iFT-like had not swallowed, 
Perhaps, ere Benjamin was born, 

Some Nancy Noon had followed. 

If I had kept with careful hand 
Boiled cabbage from my kitchens, 
Could T have Green Carnations planned 
Like Mr. R-b-RT H-ch-ns *? 

Or had my food been lentils, maize 
And vegetarian mosses, 

Could I have -vuuttcii classic plays 
Like Mr. G. B. S.’s? 

In my dark days all womankind 
AV'as bent on household duties, 

And my poor Ann was sadly blind 
To literary beauties ; 

But had she supped. the porridge pot 
By which. Miss H-NT’s attracted, 

AVhat Maiden* s Progress might she not 
Have written or enacted ? 





THE KIKO, ACCOI^IPANIED BY THE QUEEN, OPENS PARLIAlMEjST, THURSDAY, E’EBRUAKY 14. 
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The Expert in Handwriting. 

By a. Jj. 

♦ I. 

Often I have wondered w’hetlier there is any truth in the 
remark that the nonsense knocked out of people at school is, at 
Oxford, carefully and painlessly put back. It was at Oxford 
that HARVEY—my husband-formed his friendship for W YVERN 
Maunder. Wyvern is a ‘‘nice boy,’’ a “dear fellow^” or a 
“good chap,” according to people’s age and point of view\ If 
he is a trifle better looking than the average, he has neither 
any sort of pose nor any “ views,” nor, indeed, anything likely 
to irritate his fellow’ men. He is consequently popular, parti- 
cularly with women ; and they probably know how' enormously 
popular they are wnth him. It is not the sort of thing a man 
like Wyvern would conceal from them. In fact, he is strangely 
susceptible, and I have never met him yet wiien he was not, | 
more or less, desperately in love. Theoretically, he is what 
I believe used to be called a Pessimist, and never sees the 
slightest glimmer of a silver lining without promptly calling 
attention to the lowering cloud. But this does not in the 
least interfere wnth his spirits, which are quite abnormally 
high. Our friendship has always consisted chiefly in our con- 
fiding in each other enthusiastically on matters of no impor- 
tance whatsoever, and giving to each other, simultaneously, 
excellent advice, to w’hich neither even pretended to listen. 

I talked to him about everything under the sun. His own 
subject never varied. 

However, after a time, I listened less eagerly to the com- 
fortable sorrow^s of the sentimentalist. But he still continued 
to write to me with some frequency, assuming his confidences 
to be no less interesting than before. It w’ould, however, bo 
most unfair to accuse him, in this matter, of indiscretion. 
Wyvern Maunder’s epistolary communications w’ere liable to 
remain as profound a secret from his correspondent as from the 
rest of the w’orld. Clear and intelligible in conversation, on 
paper he became a dark, unfathomable mystery. As a matter 
of fact, no one had as yet been discovered w^ho could read a 
single word of his handwriting. 

One day I received a letter from him, written apparently, 
as usual, in bad Arabic, wnth the handle rather than the 
point of the pen. From the shape of the letter I thought 
it did not seem to require an answ^er, and I had grown aceuL- 
tomed to judging by appearances in these mattters. I therefore 
took no notice of it, although it looked a little blacker, the 
words were larger and yet closer together, and altogether it 
seemed more interesting than usual. But our friendship was 
growing fainter. Besides, I w^as going to Tunbridge Wells for 
Easter by an early train with little Gladys (Harvey was to join 
me the next day), and also I had something on my mind that 
made me rather absent at the time. 

Harvey had risen late, and I went to say goodbye to him, not 
at all liking to leave him even for a clay. Then, as I went 
dowm and saw his breakfast ready in the dining-room, I found 
the letter in my pocket ; so I put it on his plate, think- 
ing it might amuse him to try to decipher “ old Wyvern’s 
scrawl,” and went off with Gladys and her governess to 
Tunbridge Wells. I was thoughtful. 

Ill the autumn I had seen a palmist known as the Wonderful 
Mrs. Hopkinson, w^ho assured me, wnth the absolute certainty 
of the mistaken, that a man with the initials A. H. would 
“ come into my life ” and “ in the early spring” w’oiild “ save 
me from a terrible danger.” For a time I was sceiitical. Yet, 
as I met, in steady succession, Anthony Hope, Arthur Hum- 
freys, AndriS Helioffalovich, Lord Alfred Haverley and 
Algy Hazier, and when neither of them appeared to shew any 
desire to come into my life I felt disappointed. The only one 


who certainly did take a little trouble at one time was Aloy 
Hazier, and I am bound to say that if one had to be saved from 
a danger Algy H.vzler would have been the person I should 
have chosen to do it. 

But, after meeting him, and discovering his good qualities— 
and his initials — at a dinner-party, after seeing him accidentally 
at the theatre and on purpose in the Park, he confided in me 
that he was “privately engaged” to a dear girl down in 
Hertfordshire. 

Privately engaged indeed ! People with the appearance of 
Mr. Algernon Hazier ought to have the decency to be publicly 
engaged, and they ought to wear a notice to that effect. Not 
that it mattered ; what, in Heaven’s name, had it to do 'v\’itli me ! 
However, it was spring ; there appeared to be no dangers 
about, and that absurd Algy (I never liked him really) had gone 
to spend Easter “ down in Hertfordshire.” 

Gladys, Miss Mills and I wandered about the Common, 
bought for each other paper-knives of curious Tunbridge ware, 
and Gladys presented us each with a shell pincushion, demand- 
ing first the money to pay for these useful gifts. 

The next morning I received a telegram, of which this is 
an accurate copy : — 

To Mrs, Wentioorthf [Tiles Hotel, Mount Sebastian, Tun- 
bridge Wells. — All discovered Never rctiiru io my roof Am 
communicating solely through solicitor Harvey Basset Went- 
tvortli. 

Naturally I felt horribly upset and bewildered, and, of 
course, I simply hadn’t a notion of what it could mean. The 
more I read it aloud to Miss Mills, and the more she read it 
aloud to me, the less we both understood it. In the shadow of 
the Toad Rock I took the resolution to ask Harvey what was 
the matter. I went indoors, when another telegram was given 
to me at the hotel. It ran thus : — 

Come at once to Chiltern Court Will meet you station 
Bring Gladys and Mills Hope arrange all right, but must tell 
us everything Love from Violet — Charley, 

This was, if possible, a greater puzzle than the last. The 
only obvious thing was that we must leave the Tiles Hotel 
at once. 

Onr journey from Tunbridge “Wells to my cousin’s country 
house remains a ghastly blank in my memory. I believe that 
even Miss Mills — and certainly Gladys, who is five — would, 
if they had been informed of it all, have doubted my utter 
ignorance of the trouble. 

Charley and Violet, my greatest friends, are a delightful 
young married couple. Charley — well, I think that ought to 
be enough. Everyone knows what a Charley is like. He was 
exceptional only in being still fonder of sport of all kinds than 
most Charleys (particularly for shooting with an air-gun at 
cats). 

At the little station at Chiltern we saw Charley’. 

“Beatrice, get up here. Miss Mills and Gladys can go 
in the carriage ; ” and in two minutes I was being whirled 
along on a high dog-cart, side by side with Charley, who at 
once began. 

“ Well, you've been making a nice mess of it I ” 

“ Charley,” I implored, “ ichat is it all about? ” 

“ Oh, Beatrice, hang it ! ” he answered in a tone of despair, 
“do shut up that sort of thing, or I can’t be the least use. 
Violet and I ’ll stick to you, if you T1 tell us everything.” 

“ But I don’t knoio anything I ” 

“ You’re enough to irritate a saint ! Listen. Harvey'" came 
to Black’s to see me in an appalling state, and I can jolly 
well tell you if it hadn’t been for me he ’d have gone straight 
to Sir James Lawrence. I got him to promise to wait two clays, 
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and then, if I could send him a satisfactory explanation of the 
letter, to come down and give you a chance of explaining.” 

* ‘ Letter I '^hat letter ? ’ ’ 

Ton know all right ! ” 

I don’t.” 

” Harvey found on his breatfast-tahle, after you left, a love- 

letter ’ ’ 

I started. 

“ A love-letter. The servants say you put it there yourself — 
though I shouldn’t have thought even you would be quite 
capable of that ; but loerhaps you did ? ” 

Oh, my dear Charlie,” I cried radiantly, clapping my hands 
With joy. Of course I did ! Is that all? Why, I can explain 
it easily I It ’s all right. It ’s a mistake. I ’ll convince 

Harvey. He ’s jealous, then, and of ” 

‘‘OfMACXDER, confound him! I always thought he was a 
decent chap, too. I can tell you, though, Beatrice, you’ve 
got to stop this bosh — ^for, of course, it is bosh.” 

“No, it isii’t,” I cried eagerly, “not even hosli! It isn’t 
anything I Don’t you see?' Wyvern is madly in love with 
somebody else, and he confides in me. Oh, Charlie, I ’m so 
relieved! Of course, no one can read his handwriting, and 
Harvey must have made a mistake.” 

“ Thank goodness ! That ’s all right, then. 1 ’ll wnre Harvey 
something that will bring him down to-morrow morning ; and 
now, do cheer up and make the best of it.” 

II. 

After a night of suspense, I w^as waiting in the little Japa- 
nese room to see Harvey. I heard his voice. He had arrived ! 
I was horribly nervous. He came in, shut the door and stood 
in front of it. 

I said, “Dearest Harvey, how could you be so absurd ” 

and I held out both my hands. Har^’EY put his behind his 
back as though I were a child, and he had a present for me, 
and I was to guess what it was. So I did the same, though it 
seemed a silly game. Then he said : 

“Now, Beatrice, it’s useless trying to humbug me. I 
insist on a plain answer to a plain question.” 

He then produced the letter from Wyvern I had left on the 
table, and asked me to read it. 

Anything so entirely unintelligible, I never saw. 

“ What ’s this, Harvey, about ‘ Don’t laugh at me as a 
humorous swine ’ ? ” 

“ Rubbish ! It ’s ‘ Don^t laugh at me as an amorous sivain.^ ” 

I was sure of my version, but stumbled on — “‘Yoit know 
Ultle, so far, of these liver pills. ^ ” 

“ ‘ Lovers^ ills ’ / ” shouted HaRvby. “ It ’s no use wasting 
time on this. I have copied out the essential part — the part 
that opened my eyes,” and he gave me a paper in his own clear 
handwriting. This is what I read : 

“ You are (thef) soul of my existence, you deartvoman, and 
our love is our life. He is frivolous and hateful, and we may 
(word undecipherable) tell the fool to go hang.’^ 

I was appalled at first. Could Wyvern have gone ofi his 
head, and really written this nonsense ? 

“ Did you really find this in the letter ? ” 

‘ ‘ Yes. I tell you that, taking it with the rest, I understood it. 

I thought at first it was a code, or something, but I soon saw it 
\vas plain English,” 

“Plain English! But it doesn’t make sense — and Wyvern 
doesn’t make love. Oh, believe me ! ” 

“ Silence I If you like, we ’ll go through the letter together. 

I wish to be just.” 

What on earth could “ He is frivolous and hateful ” 
mean? Why should Harvey, suppose it to refer to him? We 
went through it, and fought the letter word by word, till 
my brain whirled. One sentence I read, “I bought a shutter 
on the which Harvey perversely declared w-as “ I sought 


a shelter in yoitr arms.'' It was endless and maddening, until 
I had a bright idea. Ask Wyvern ! Harvey scorned it, saying 
the idiotic fool would bo sure to have some damned clover 
rotten explanation, and so we went on, ho reproaching bitterly, 
I denying and crying, until I suddenly said : ^ 

“Listen, HarveY'. I am certain Wytern would not write 
to me in that strain, but I ’ll make this suggestion. Go to 
an expert in hand-writing, and I ’ll abide by his decision I ” 

And 'HarVEY' agreed, seeming struck with the idea. After 
grumbling a little more, and a few words -with Charlie and 
Violet, he consented to go back to town and see an expert. 
He refused to stay to lunch, and -went by the 12.45, provi- 
sionally cold and civil in manner. 

In the afternoon oiii* troubles were over. The following 
telegram arrived : 

^‘‘Everything all right. Too sorry for ivords. Expert's explana- 
tion follows by post. Will come and fetch you to-morroio 
morning. Love. — ^Harvey.” 

And by the evening post I received the expert’s version of 
the important sentences. It ran thus : 

“ I am quick at making verses, and have finished the play in an 
hour. It is possible and •probable that I shall bring it out as 
soon as I can get a man to go shares." 

“I suppose,” Harvey wrote, “that dear old Wyy^ern has 
written a play, and hasn’t enough money to get it produced 
himself. If he can’t find a capitalist, I 'm going to back him 
up. Forgive me, darling.” 

:je :}: * ;1« sf: 

The next day we went back happy, though I still had ian un- 
easy belief that Wyvern must have been writing to me about 
some woman — and I was quite certain he -v^^ould as soon write a 
play in an hour as a year; also that he was not “quick at 
making verses.” We wore talking it over when "WY^TiiRN came 
in, and I signed to him to say nothing wdien Harvey discussed 
it with him. 

Harvey put down Wyvern ’ s smiling silence, aw4cward looks, 
and apparent entire ignorance of the subject, title, or style 
of his play, to shyness, and wont out, leaving ns together, to 
show his renewed confidence. 

Then Wyvern read me his owm, real, original, and genuine 
version of the letter. Tlie fatal sentences ran as follo'ws : 

' “I am sick of dancing attendance on that ivoman, and can bear 
it no more. She is frivolous and heartless, and I shall go to 
Norway to fish as soon as I can get a pal to go too." 

Since this happened, the only result of any importance is 
that W'YVERN has learnt type-writing. Certainly, the expert 
did get one or two of the unimportant words right — ^whieh 
was rather clever of him. 

Here are the three versions side by side : — 

Husband's Version. Expert's Version. Genuine Vei'sion. 

“ You are (the) “I ’m quick at ma- “I’m sick of dan- 
soul of my exist- king .versos, and cing attendance on 
ence, you dear have finished the that woman, and can 
woman, and our love play in an hour. It bear it no more, 
is our life. He is is possible and pro- She is frivolous and 
frivolous and hate- bable that I shall heartless, and I shall 
fill, and we may” bring it out as soon go to Norway to fish 
(word undecipher- as I can get a man as soon as I can get 
able) “tell the fool to go shares.” a pal to go too.” 

to go hang.” 

■ And, -w^asn’t it extraordinary ? I asked Harvey the name of 
the expert, and it ’s Augustus Henderson— A. H., you know ! 

So Mrs. Hopkinson was right, after all ! 
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MAIL’S PLACE IN NATURE. 

{ Accord i} 2 g to tlie Eymincipatcd Lady 
JoiirnaJist.) 

iHEHr T>’as a rustle of silk skirts, s 


“Yes,” said the lady journalist, archly, i ful imperturbability, “ I felt that one or 
“ It ’s the usual thin^, isn’t it ? ” two minor details had escaped my obsor- 

* * Quite, ’ ' said the Editor. ‘ ‘ Then comes ' vation. ' ’ 
a concise account of the bride’s travelling- ======= 

dress, and the usual remarks about the MORE THAN ENOUGH; 


clohcate odoivc of the latest ^^shion. in , 

perfume, a metallic jangling of chatelaine I She smiled very svreetiy as she thanked him. i 


appurtenances, and the lady journalist! “?v"’o'vv 
swept into the sanctum of 

her chief with all the gush 

and ardour of her kind. 

The Editor, a nervous, 
overw^orked gentleman, with 
a habit of strained polite- 
ness, saluted his fair visitor, 
and timidly picking up a 
long “pull,” known in his 
profession as a “ galley slip, ’ ’ 
ran his eyes its length adown 
and addressed the lady : 

“Your report of the de 
Jones w^edding,” he said. ^ 

The Lady Journalist grew 
sympathetically interested. 5 

“It’s very good,” ho rc- 
marked, in tones that hardly V 

carried conviction with 

them. “‘This afternoon,’ w- \ 

you write, ‘ at St. George’s, % 

Hanover Square, the mar- 

riage took place of Miss 

Cynthia Gwendolen de 

Jones. The church was 

beantfully decorated with 

palms and \vhite azaleas. 4 

The service, which was fully 

choral, was very greatly im- ffm | 

proved by the able conduct- Mm ! if im ll/n/m 

ing of Mr. Tiiqmpleton, the W lljmb 

organist of the de Jones’ 

parish church.’ ” flj MM wMU f/m 

“ Yes,” acquiesced she. Uamll jm- 

‘ ‘ ‘ The bride, ’ ’ ’ continued 
the Editor, ‘ ‘ ‘ was given 
away by her brother. She 
looked exceedingly well in 
her wedding gown. It was 
made of cream satin, and 

was in every way a triumph ^ 

of art, etc., etc.’ Here you 
devote four lines to a des- 
cription of the costume.” I 

“Yes; I had to condense “Auntie dear, w 

it, knowing how valuable “ Oh, my dear cb 

your space is.” washed up herb by 

‘ ‘ Then you take four more 
lines for the full court tram, 'W'hat ! even be 

with an additional two for 
for the veil. Three more for 
the jewels, another for ornaments, another I ho said, 


verysTveetiyasshethankedhim., Or, Jsfeiiiffence TWre-drau.,,. 

Now I want you to glance over it,” ; Original Telegram {No. 1), Storm, AfvicBn 

Coast. Damage. 

Starlight Phantom. {From 

t our 02L'n correspondent.) A ■ 

terrible storm passed over : 
the South African Coast, 
causing considerable 
damage. Houses were 
blown, dow’ii and vessels 
carried on shore for miles. 

Sunlight Beacon. {From 
our own correspondent.) 
Never was there such a 
tempest as that seen to-day 
^ 'T on the mountainous coast of 

South Africa. As yet it is 
impossible to localise the 
{ exact spot where the force 

of furious winds was most 
felt. It is rumoured, how- 
/ \ ever, that "West London w’as 

I \ entirely destroyed and the 

1 1 ’ i \ commerce of New Liverpool 

^ I : I I A completely ruined. The in- 

j III J Ij j ] habitants fled in- every 

I I fill// I III li \ direction, and the carth- 

\ / I h i ii/ III I \ awakes in various parts of 

^ UliM rilllllil \ the Continent were notable 

/ |p/l l!ilr I Ih \ engulfing many cities. 

/ II lilt /III n/ 1 11 I/ \\ The exact number of those 

1 / III 1 1 ^ I 1 1 I III I killed and wounded cannot 

1 / mm III IJj if III \ be ascertained, but the loss 

\ I ‘lil ml / mil l I ll 111 li everywhere ad- 

' J ilm li / III / Iwf 11 mi tted to be tremendous. 

I Mu 11 ill 1 Noon. Chronicle. {Fromour 

I lim ' ^J l 'll lI nJiill own correspo?! dent.) One of 

/ limlm ■ /II I III ll U } " the greatest hurricanes ever 

'Mlllll/nlfllwi 1 known in the tropics occurred 

^Ml ill IMuim \ io-day, all along the South 

I African Coast. The storm 

-W ^/Jlu f \ commenced with an ominous 

\ rumble. Then the lightning 

^ get fire to (so it is said) six- 

teen manufactories. Many 
IS ANT-IQU/E. cathedrals utterly collapsed, 

!RE DO THESE EOS8IL SHELLS COME FROM ? ” terror and discomfi- 

D, A GREAT MANY YEARS AGO iHEY WERE ture of their coiigregatioiis. 

HE SEA.” All the doctors in the district 

„ rushed to the spot, to And 

RE YOU WERE BORN, AUNTIE ? ” theii' services too late. The 

entire population of the 

locality is reduced to a few 
and see if there isn’t some- ! old men and a like number of children. Most 


RES ANT-IQU/E. 

“Auntie dear, where do these fossil shells come from?” 
“Oh, my dear child, a great many years ago ihey were 

WASHED UP HERB BY THE SEA.” 

“How LONG AGO, AUNTIE DEAR?” 

“Ever so long ago, dear child.” 

“ What ! even before you were born, auntie ? ” 


for the bouquet.” i thing you have omitted.” | of the foreign war-ships went aground, and 

“I thought it well to have these im- ! Her brows contracted as she ran her! many of them were lost. Consternation 


portant facts quite accurate.” eyes up and down the proof. reigns everywhere. The seats of Govern- 

“ Certainly. There were six brides- “Really,” she said, looking up with one meat have been removed out of danger, 
maids, I notice. You give their names in of her sweetest expressions, “I cannot The land itself has been so disturbed by the 
full, with their relationship to the bride, see anything of importance left out.” catastrophe that it seems certain that in- 
Then four, six, eight, nine lines — ^no less “You do not state,” said the man ternational complications of a most serious 
— you devote to their costumes, with two gravely, “whether there was a bride- character must occur in the near future, 
supernumerary lines for their jewels and groom at the church.” Original Telegram {No. 3). Cancel 

bouquets.” “There now,” replied she, wdth grace- telegram No, 1. 
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THE E( 

r^TnmioTtriliry tiio man -wl 
plentiful supply of new-laid eggs for 
dainties is a subject of, unpleasant 
Tiilegroph^l 

Verses hy a 31 

Teembltxg groom. 
Blushing bride ; 

^larriage knot 
Firmly tied. 

Honeymoon 
Being o’er, 

Back return 
To EnglancVs shore. 

Breakfast table 
Seated at, 

In the lle^vly 
Furnished flat. 

Fearing both 
Love’s ordeal ! 

At this first 
3Iorning meal. 

In round cups 
Bj^ the cosy 

Eggs, new-laid ones 
Does suppose he. 

Them for fresh ones 
Purchased she had, 

If by chance they 
Should turn out bad I 


EGG-O-TEST! 

who will solve the question of a cheap and 
for the breakfast-table, for the lack of these 
antness between married couples.’* — 

Modem Egg-SlieUey. 

Trembling bride ! 

Anxious groom ! 

Doubtful eggs ! 

Breakfast room ! 

I Be they bad — 
j It, of course, 

Means no less 
Than divorce. 

Be they good — 

He and she, ' 

Evermore 
Will happy bo. 

Tap-tap, groom ; i 

Tap-tap, bride, j 

Plunging spoons | 

Eggs inside ! ! 

Is he happy ? * 

Is she sad *? : 

Is he gloomy ? i 

Is she glad? 

Chicken’s eggs ! 

3Iarried folk ! 

All depends 
i I On the yoke. 


TWELFTH-NIGHT CHAEACTERS. 

The success achieved by Mr. Tree’s production of Tioeljth 
yiightf is primarily due to a charmingly naive FfoZa, as rendered 
by Miss Lily Brayton, to the love-sick nobleman Orslno, 
made as manly as possible by Mr. Robert Taber (looking 
occasionally like Mr. George Alexander, and acting and 
speaking so like Mr. Herman Yezin that between the two 
resemblances the puzzle is to find Taber), to Mr. Lionel 
Brough’s jolly old roystering Uncle Toby, combining forces 
with the irresistibly absurd Sir Andreio of Mr. Noriman 
Forbes, and the mischievous, buxom housekeeper, Maria 
(afterwards My Lady Toby, and therefore aunt by marriage to 
the proud Olivia— how delighted this lady will be I— but what 
did this matter to rollicking William Shakespeare !) as played 
by Miss ^EFEIE Tilbury, to Festo, the musical fool, as jauntily 
represented by Mr. Cotjrtice Pounds, whose songs were 
encored, everyone of them, and who never acted better than 
in this difficult part ; and to Mr. Tree’s perfectly self-satisfied, 
pompous, unconsciously idiotic Malvolio, an immortal illustration 
of the swollen-headed official. It is one of his very cleverest 
impersonations: admirable. His only fault is a rather too 
evident consciousness of his own humour. 

This is the first list of the Twelfth Night “ characters,” who, 
placed as they have been by Mr. Hawes Craven in a perfect- 
paradise called “Olivia’s Garden” (loudly and most justly 
acclaimed by the crowded audience), gaily carry the piece to 
the goal of success, taking the audience with them. On the 
second list there is Mr. Cookson as an excellent melodramatic 
Sea Captain, Miss Maud Jeffries as a rather too Lady Mae- 
bethian Countess Olivia, and Mr. Quartermain in that most 
difficult of all the parts to look and act, namely, Sebastian, a 
gawky, raw-boned looking lad, who is constrained to appear as 
much as possible like' Ms twin-sister Viola (and she is bound to 
make herdllf a copy of him, though neither be “ the original ”), 
who has to be sentimental, sensible, careless, valiant, to fall 


j madly in love at first sight and politely to consent to marry 
^ off-hand a lady of whom he knows nothing at all, and has never 
^ seen before, and all this in a space of a few dozen lines, of which 
■ none are of any particular importance ! Bravo, Sebastian ! 

The finish is charming and thorougiily Sliakspearian. The 
romantic extravaganza is finished, the prismatic coloured 
bubble has vanished into thin air, and only the Fool remains 
on the stage to give one llittle demi-semiquaver of a note 
I on his pipe and east a knowing glance at the audience, as who 
would say, “ This is such stuff as dreams are made of ” — 

; But that ’s all one 

I Our play is done, 

I And we ’ll strive to please you every day.” 

I Yes, the Fool sounds the true note at the finish, and all pre- 
I sent could dream this dream again for •which the run wTll offer, 
it is most probable, many opportunities between the start and 
I finish of the season. Music, including Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie’s oveitnre, written long ago, not specially for this 
occasion, charming. 

i OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

j In his Shylock of the River (Digby, Long & Co.) Mr. Fergus 
. Hume gives iis a sensational story with the wrongfully sus- 
jPectecl but, of course, utterly innocent hero, the wicked 
woman, the suffering heroine, and the villain, all in their 
, proper places, and all ■worked in the same old accustomed 
fashion up to a certain point, when suddenly “things take a 
turn,” the novel-reader’s curiosity is aroused, ho pulls himself 
together and finds that this is, “after all said and done,” an 
uncommonly ingenious and novel plot. Worth reading, mind 
you, for the plot’s sake, not for the ■writing which runs into 
wearisome dialogue. The criminally-disposed twins, Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedle-dee gone wrong, are a decidedly original 
invention. “Fergus Hume,” quoth the Baron, “with all thy 
faults I am partial to you still,” and he recommends this book 
to those who follow the Baron. 

“I would give half-a-dozen of Shakspeare’s plays for one of 
the prefaces he ought to have written,” Thus Mr. Bernard 
Shaw when introducing, as he frankly says, from the cart with 
the trupipet, his Three Plays for Puritans (Grant Richards). 
The three plays are excellent. But my Baronite will give them 
all for the preface. Nothing so sublimely egotistic has ap- 
peared in print since Mr. Shaw last wrote on a subject always 
to him alluring. Part of the attraction of reading the pages 
lies in the dubiety as to whether he has his tongue in his 
check throughout the performance, or whether he is really as 
enamoured of himself as he professes. There is a limit to his 
self-esteem. “Better than Shakspeare?” is the enquiry 
prefixed to the final study of himself. He shrinks from the 
definite affirmative, but boldly asserts his right to profess to 
have “something to say by this time that neither Homer nor 
Shakspeare said.’ ’ He certainly has. Whether it is all subtle 
fooling or hopeless folly, it is decidedly entertaining. But Mr. 
Shaw does not immediately remind my Baronite of either 
HoaiER or Shakspeare. 

The Oxford University Press is always up to date. Within 
ten days of the Accession of King Edward, Mr. Henry Frowde 
had out copies of the amended Book of Common Prayer. It 
contains a copy of the Royal Warrant for the new Accession 
Service, issued by the King’s command two days’ before the 
book was offered to the public. As is the custom of the Uni- 
versity Press, it is issued in various forms to suit divers purses. 
All are excellently printed; some beautifully bound. My 
Baronite notes that the prayer for the Royal Family, where, of 
late, the Prince and Princess of Wales prominently figured, 
now beseeches for blessing upon “ George, Duke of Cornwall 
and York, the Duchess of Cornwall and York.” By-aud-bye 
there will have to be still further emendation. 

The Baron db B.-W. 
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COBVERSATIONAI HINTS POE YOUNG EIDEES. 

Chap. VII. 

Of Mr. Jorrocks and his creator— Of Vei'dant Green and Cutlihert 
Bede — Of Wlujte Melville — Of the Edinburgh Review,^* 

There is no more imiDortant part of the conversational 
ecpiipment of a young: sportsman than a knowledge of sporting 
history and literature. To know all about Mr. Jorrocks and 
his exploits is something, for Mr. Jorrocks is to hunting what 
Mr. Ve7*dant Green is to university life, a tradition, an en- 
couragement, an example and an absurdity. The man who can 
quote his Jorrocks in the field, or at any convivial gathering of 
sportsmen, will never lack the tribute of appreciative laughter. 
"What Mr. Jorrocks did, or said, or thought; how he bore 
himself in all the vicissitudes of his career, how he -was now 


ovTi to supplement possible deficiencies in his biography. But 
if it were shown that he had never been on a horse, the fact 
would not be more surprising than the undoubted fact that 
CuTHBERT Bfde, the author of Verdant Green, was an under- 
graduate, not of Oxford, but of Durham University. Whither 
have vanished all the pale imitations of the immortal Verdant? 
Of Mr. GoUghtly, the Caynhridge Freshman, a stray copy is, 
perhaps, sold here and there to an unsuspecting Cantab, but 
Verdant, whoso author was a Durham man, still holds his own 
in edition after edition, at Cambridge no less than at Oxford. 
Hahent siia fata libelli. 

In the meantime, O my young friend, let me commen^d to 
your notice a delightful article on “ The Early History of Fox- 
Hunting,” in the latest issue of the Edinburgh Reviexv. I can 
see your start of surprise. What, you ask, has this great 



crafty and now bold, how he lectured and ate and drank and 
slept and roistered and rode — these are the topics that have 
brightened the lives and tickled the ribs of successive 
generations of hunting men, and seem likely to provide their 
descendants, in the future, with a no less generous fund of 
anecdote and amusement. Of Mr. Jorrocks, then, you hear 
constantly, and more will be said of him in this series ; but of 
the author of his being, Mr. Surtees — the creator, too, of a 
whole gallery of vivid sporting characters whose deeds are 
alive in the mouths of men who ride— little or nothing is known. 
He wrote his books, he lived his life, death long ago claimed 
him, and there his history ends. And it is perhaps his 
greatest glory that by the mere force of his animal spirits 
and his gift of lively description he. should have stamped 
his fat cockney shopkeeper, Jorrocks, upon the minds of 
sportsmen as the type and exemplar of a sportsman* Was 
Surtees himself a hunting man? It is a horrid doubt; I do 
mot speak by the book, and. have no private knowledge of my 


quarterly — ^the jousting place of Macaulay, and innumerable 
other protagonists of polities and literature — ^what has It to 
do with sport, and how shall a sporting novice profit by read- 
ing its severe and solemn pages ? Softly, good youth, softly. 
Remember, that in all ages literature and sportsmanship have 
gone hand in hand, and that though countless rubbishy books 
have been written on hunting, as on every other mortal sub- 
jects, yet the books that live and delight their readers are the 
good books. Think of our own, our unapproachable, Whyte 
Melville, a scholar, a novelist, a poet and one of the gallantest 
gentlemen that ever crossed a saddle. He has the grand style 
in literary sportsmanship ; his is the brave and breezy nature 
appreciative of all noble, generous deeds, his the sense of tears 
in mortal things and the deep love for the brave dumb creatures 
who lay at our feet their priceless gifts of strength, courage, 
affection and devotion. Whyte Melville is the man: he lives 
while Thormanby and his like are already, to all intents and 
purposes, dead and forgotten. Hear our Edinburgh Reviewer : 
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—“It is not impossible/' lio says, “to 
find a sportsman who can write a good 
book without being (as LociiHARt said to 
MriiEAY, when he discovered Mr. Apper- 
LEY, the now classic ‘NiafROD’), a man 
who can hunt like Hugo Meynell and 
write like Sir Walter Scott. But perhaps 
the readers of sporting literature are less 
difficult to satisfy than others." Why 
this should be I know not, for there are 
many good books on sport, and the modern 
hunting man is not, as a rule, a Squire 
Western, However, as I say, read your 
Edinburgh Review, You will learn many 
interesting facts in this bright and pleasant 
article. And in case you should miss it, I 
will next week set forth one or two for 
your advantage. 


DIARY OP A SKATER 
During the Present Winter. 

London i Monday. — Thermometer de- 
scending nicely. Looks hopeful. Hunt 
up skates and polish blades. A bit rusty 
— not been used since '97. 

Tuesday . — ^Niee frost overnight. Quarter 
of an inch of ice at Hampstead. JSfo ice 
on the Serpentine, as usual. Thin crust 
on Round Pond. Warning notices against 
venturing on the same look promising. 

Wedncsdai/.— More frost. Got down 
manual on skating, and refresh memory as 
to difference between “Rocker C" and 
“ Counter A." Experiment in hall. 
Wife makes unseemly joke. Asks if I am 
going to be a counter-jumper; reassure 
her that “ bracket turns " have nothing 
to do with the damage of wall-decorations. 

Thursday . — Still freezing, though less 
severely. Ice almost bears in suburbs. 
Read paragraphs in morning papers with 
avidity re skating prospects. As usual, 
St.^ James’ Park water has to be frozen 
solid before they will let you on. 

Friday. Snow. Ice not strong enough 
to bear sweepers. Indications of thaw. 
Y-shaped depression coming from the 
Continent. Suffer from hump-shaped ditto. 

Satu rda 7 /.-— Thaw. 

Monday . Championship Day in 
the Pens. Postponed as usual. Secretary 
incurably optimist. 

Tuesdnj/.—Thaw. JoNES calls to say 
good-bye, being off for a week at Davos. 

Wedwesdai/.— Thaw. Meet Smith at Vic- 
toria Station^ offensively swinging skates, , 
hJxplains he is on the way to Holland. 

. — Thermometer 50®. Birds < 

singing and trees sprouting. Robinson 1 
writes, inviting me to join him on trip , 
to International meeting at Stockholm, ] 
^have to stick in London. 

^ Temperature somewhere in the < 
sixti es. Read of skating and snow-balling J 

^tyclon'tthey turn I 
off the Gulf Stream in the winter ^ 

I Saturday.^Jnst on the freeze. Rub 
hands. Get out orange and practice com-' 0 
bined figures by myself in dining-room. ^ 


“Twice back and forw*ard, and forward 
inside, change at centre" . , . “forward, 
and forward three out, and forward inside 
Q." Hear suppressed laughter of servant 
in passage. Knock over tray, and nearly 
sprain ankle over coal-box. Grand sport, 
however. 

Monday. — 33®. Cold rain. Hopes dashed. 
Everything dashed. 

Tuesday. — i5®. Ironical notices still up 
by the Round Pond. 


ALL FOR BEER — WHAT IT MAY" 
COME TO. 



A TRUE-LOVE KNOT. 


Curious Valentine, found in the Dead- 
Letter Office. trNDELn'’ERED through in- 
sufficient address. 


Wednesday.— BV. Sleet. Reports of 
skating at Lingay Pen. 

Thursday.— Slush. Curling in 
Scotland. Step on orange-peel on pave- 
ment. Good practice for back-fall. Had 
quite a nice little (involuntary) slide. 
Must be thankful for small mercies. 

^ FHday. — 20®. Blizzard. Ten inches of 
snow. Impossible to stir out until the 
new municipalities have brought their 
intelligence to bear on the situation (which 
will take them a fortnight at least). 

Satitrdaij.— Temperature— summer-heat. 
Temper ^boiling-point. Smash skates, and 
write letter of complaint to the Times. 


lit (With the hind assistance of certain loelU 
ly 7nenning people.) 

Scene— D eer Provision Department (late 
Circumlocution Office). Enter man in 
the street to outer lutll. 

Man (addressmg messe^iger). Will yon 

please tell me where I am to go for 

_ Messejiger. First turning to the right, 
second to the left, and ask tor Ho. IG. 

Man (entering No. 16, after some trouble 
in discovering its whereabouts). I have 

been told to come here to ask for a 

Physician (in attendance). Quite so. How 
say British Constitution. 

Man. British Constitution. 

Doctor (after consideration). Hum! I 
think you utter the words with sufficient 
distinctness. Please now go to Room 
Ho. 314. 

Mess, (eyitering Room No. 314). I have 
been told in Room Ho. 16 that I must-ask 

• Physician (in atteyidance). Quite right. 
How tell me, does your medical man for- 
bid you to take ale ? 

Man. No. I have no medical man. 
Physician. That seems a satisfactory 
answer. You can go to Room Ho. 27. 

Man (entering Boom No. 27). I have 

been sent here by 

Magistrate (in attendance). Quite so. 
Now I wish to know if you have any con- 
scientious scruple to the consumption of 
alcohol ? 

Man. Ho. On the contrary 

Magistrate, That will do. Have you a 
wife and family who might be injured by 
your yielding to habits of intemperance ? 
Man. I am not married. 

Magistrate. I am .satisfied. You can go 
to Room Ho. 436. 

Man (entering Room No. 436). If you 

please, I have come to 

Accountant (in attendance). Quite so. 
Well, now, are you prepared to pay rather 
more than you did some time ago ? You 
see we have to make a certain profit for 
]3iirposes of a philanthropic character. 

Man, I do want a glass of 

Accowitant. Certainly, Take this 
voucher to Room Ho. 1. 

Man (entering Room No. 1). I have 
brought this voucher. 

Official Barman. Certainly. Here you 
are. 

Man (taking a half-pint tumbler). Thank 
you. How much ? 

j Official Barman. Pourpence, please. 

Man (after payment and suction). Well, 

I never ! Best thing I can do is to buy a 
bottle of whiskey, and finish it. Less 
trouble. Mr. Ritchie was right to “ have 
some doubt whether a reduction in the 
number of public houses would be attended 
with such beneficial results as seemed to 
be anticipated.” . [Curtain. 
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OPENING OF PARLIAMENT BY HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH. 

The Outside Show. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Lords, Thursday, Febrnm^j 14. 
— In one sense, a pity King Edw^ard the 
Seventh is not an ordinary Peer of Parlia- 
ment. To-day disclosed possession of rare 
gift of making himself heard throughout 
full length of House of Lords. For most 
Peers the gorgeous Chamber is the 
sepulchre of speech. Of 600 Peers there are 
not more than a score who are able, suc- 
cessfully, to fight against the triumphant 
fanltiness of acoustical properties of the 
Chamber. To-day Lord Chancellor had 
occasion to read a form of oatlj for the 
King’s subscription. Over the strained 
cars of brilliant assembly there floated 
stray words of mysterious import. 
Understood to be some antiquated decla- 


ration administered as a dose of sour 
Orangeade, presumably a tonic, to newly 
mounted British monarchs since times of 
Stuarts. 

"When, some minutes later. Lord Chan- 
cellor, gracefully kne,eling, presented to 
his Sovereign a document with broad 
black edge, and His Majesty began to 
read the lengthy speech prepared for him 
by his faithful Ministers, his voice, dis- 
tinct, sonorous, filled the Chamber 
apparently without effort. 

A strange unwonted scene Muesty 
looked upon seated side by side under 
the canopy of the Throne. Every bench on 
floor was filled. Masses of black where 
the Peeresses sat, lightened by the glow 
of fair countenances and the fiash of 
peerless diamonds, contrasted with the 
wedges of red driven into the parterre by 
closely packed Peers in scarlet robes. 


Long lines of ladies in deepest mourning 
filled the side galleries ; they crowded 
the gallery where, in ordinary times, 
humbler strangers sit. Judges in their 
robes and full-bottomed wigs ; Bishops in 
spotless surplices ; Foreign Ministers in 
uniform, displaying on their breasts many 
strange orders. At the Bar stood the 
Speaker, wdth Mace in attendance. Im- 
mediately behind Prince Arthur, 
Cawmhll-Bannerman, Don Jose, St. 
Michael.; behind them the mangled re- 
mains of gentlemen of ^tlie House of Com- 
mons — all that was left after the fierce rush 
to get front places at the Bar, see the 
Queen (she looked younger and prettier 
than ever), and, for the first time in more 
than a generation, hear the Sovereign 
recite his own Speech. 

House of Commons. — At 4 o’clock 
Palace Yard crowded with ambulances, 


YOL. CXS. 
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stretchers, hath chairs and other con- 
venient locomotive contrivances for the 
wounded. Burdett Coutts, hustling round 
on tour of inspection, felt quite at home. 
It was not the after-math of a fresh en- 
gagement in the not yet ended war. It 
was merely borough and county Members 
who had taken part in the dash on House 
of Lords coming hack to heat Debate on 
Address in Commons. 

Six o’clock before actual business com- 
menced. Speaker took chair at 3.30: 
but on these occasions House likes to 
waste its freshest hours, rushing into 
dinner hour the Leader of House with 
speech everyone is waiting for. First 
there was swearing in of new Members, a 
performance which, if necessity be in- 
sisted upon, might equally effectually, far 
more conveniently, be accomplished be- 
tween breakfast and luncheon in one of 
the Committee Dooms. Then Speaker 
read collection of musty Standing Orders 
which nobody but Jemmy Lowther minds. 
One supplies him with opportunity of 
dragging out what is now mere mtumny 
of a joke. It prohibits, under fearsome 
penalties, Peers taking part in Parlia- 
mentary elections. 

“All my eye,” says Jeboiy, readily 
dropping into the vernacular. “ At be- 
ginning of every Session we solemnly 
affirin this Constitutional principle, and 
noble Lords, when it pleases them, ab- 
solutely ignore it and us. What does Dr. 
Watts remark ? 

’Tis not enough to say 
You ^re sorry and repent, 

If you go on in the same way 
As you did always went. 

In this ease, Peers don’t even plead sorrow 
or affect repentance. They just go on in 
the old way : so do we. No use barking 
if you can’t bite. Let us abolish this 
futile injunction.” 

Much common-sense in this ; admirably 
put in a speech once or twice heard. But 
Jemmy has been at it now for years, and 
repetition, even of a joke, palls upon frail 
humanity. The Member for Sark knows 
an old Seigneur in the adjacent island of 
Alderney, who has a story which turns 
upon the firing of a gun. On his own 
estate the thing works well enough. A 
well trained retainer, at a certain stage of 
dinner, fires a gun on the lawn. 

‘ ‘ Hallo I ’ ’ cries the genial host, ' * there ’s 
a gunshot. That reminds me.” 

Then comes the story. When the old 
gentleman is visiting at other houses the 
ease is more difficult. But he is equal 
to it. In a pause in conversation he 
kicks the table underneath. “Hallo!” 
he says, “was that a gun? Now that, 
reminds me. ” Then the story. 

Thus our dear Jemmy. Whenever the 
Speaker, at the opening of a Session, 
submits Standing Order affecting Peers 
and Parliamentary elections. Jemmy 
pricks Jupl his ears.] Hallo I ” he says, 


“Peers in Parliament? That reminds 
me,” and straightway he moves to amend 
Standing Order. 

To-night he considerately spared speech 
but insisted on a division, the whole 
performance filching more than a quarter 
of an hour. Then came those arm^d men, 
the Mover and Seconder of the Address, 
taking precedence of Leaders on both 
sides with prolonged utterance of pretty 
platitudes. 

CaWjVIELL - Bannerman, at last finding 
his opportunity, was so demoralised that 
he displayed the (for him) rare weakness 
of taking an hour and a quarter wherein 
to say nothing particular. Thus it came 
to pass that Prince Arthur, on whose 
utterance the crowded House waited, had 
only half an hour in which to expound 
Ministerial policy and then was driven 
perilously close into the dinner hour. 

Suppose at opening of next Session, as 
soon as the Speaker takes the Chair, we 
have the Leader of the Opposition deliver- 
ing himself of his views of Government 
policy past, present, and future; the 
Leader of the House replying. Thereafter, 
business thus accomplished, play might 
commence, including Jemmy Lowther’s 
tilt against the Peers, and the pained 
orations of the Mover and the Seconder of 
the Address. 

Business clone , — ^King and Queen open 
Parliament. Address in reply to Speech 
moved in both Houses. 

Friday Night , — Sort of haggis of debate. 
Remember what the appreciative Scot 
said about the national dish? “Some 
fine confused feeding in a haggis,” he 
remarked, smacking his lips. 

Talk to-night, rather confused than fine, 
began around pure beer; ran into the 
War ; got back to beer ; led to Army 
Hospitals ; diverted by one Irish Member 
to murderous accusations against Generals, 
the pick of whom, the pride of all, are 
born Irishmen ; trended by another Irish 
Member to scholastic mediaeval defini- 
tions ; finally brought back by Bnrdett 
Coutts to remarks about himself with 
references to War Hospital adminis- 
tration . 

Drear level varied by brief flash of 
speech from Lord Stanley. Extending 
experience as Chairman of Kitchen Com- 
mittee; been out to the war. Applied 
energy in cutting down kitchen expenses 
by truncating war correspondents des- 
patches. Thing struck him most in cam- 
paign was exceeding rudeness of Boers. 
When they went out to fight they insisted 
upon killing somebody. With the French 
poet lamenting the proclivities of the 
walrus. Lord Stanley, otherwise generous 
in his appreciation of the Boer, deprecates 
his habit in the proximity of kopjes. 

Get animal est tres mechant 
Quand on Tattaque il se defend. 

Business done, — None. 


MAN PROPOSES— SO DOES WOMAN! 

[ “The twentieth century will have the greatest 
number of leap years that a centuiy can have.” 
—Echo.'l 

Oh, sigh no more, neglected maid, 

Who never had a single offer. 

The time is coming — so ’tis said — 

When you your love can freely lor offer. 
No lingering day by day in doubt, 

Trying to fathom his intentions ; 

No long-dravui sigh, no angry pout, 
Because he never marriage mentions. 
Drowned all your dread and deep fears 
In the coming stream of leap years. 
Oh, deem not your entrancing smile 
A thing of nature lost for ever 
In that it never did beguile 
A single man, or your endeavour 
To coax from man a word of praise 
On your profound attainments mental, 
Or grieve that false he thought your ways, 
As also your arrangements dental. 
Perish all your maidhood’s deep fears 
In the coming sea of leap years. 

As yearfon year rolled o’er your head 
And took from youth some winning grace, 
You quite despaired of being wed, 

Time stole the fortune from your face. 
How was your heart beset by fears 
When silver hairs you first did spy 
When man came not — but only years, 

* Y'ou positively thought you ’d dye. 

Spinster, calm your dread and deep 
fears 

In the many coming leap years. 

The secret of your years you thought 
Too hallow for a human breast. 

You followed every manly sport 
In bifurcated glor5’- drest. 

Unwed ! — ^the awful, grisly cupboard * 

Skeleton you thought yourself, 

A species of unmarried Hubbard 
R eposing quietly on the shelf. 

Mtiidens, up ! your harvest reap. 
Here ’s 

Success to you in coming leap years. 


A TIP FOR LOVERS. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I read hi the papers 
(how do these things get there ?) that the 
Hottentot widow who re-marrics has to 
cut off the top-joint of a finger, and present 
it to her new husband. People of different 
colour understand one another’s ways 
with difficulty, and this account of a 
primitive jointure is — in the absence of 
African legal commentaries — valuable as 
an index to the Black’s tone of matrimonial 
ethics. No jointure, no marriage. If this 
custom prevailed in Europe, a doubting 
swain would be provided with a handy 
test. M*aimestuf ” he would murmur in 
the language of passion. “ Je onainij ’ ’ would 
reply the widow, humorously but inaccu- 
rately, and she would proceed to suit the 
action to the word by at once nailing her 
man with the necessary handsel. What 
husband would not be happy thus mon~ 
strari digito f Yours, Ad Unouem. 
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THE BOOK OP BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for 'Every Day in the Year. 

Second Series. . 

IL— THE AMATORY CORRESPONDENCE SECTION. 

(Continued, with fiudlier acknoioledgrnents to the gentleman idlio 
is reputed to hare composed “Am Englislnooman'sLove’-Letters*’^) 

February ISTH.—Out of a gondola “I send my heart up to thee» 
all my heart.” I want you here in Teniee, to hold yon by the 
hand and teach you things about Art not to be found even, in 
Baedeker. I should be the man, and you would be the woman — 
in this Kingdom by the Sea, as ^Ir. Sx^’INBURNE said of George 
Band and De Musset. Y^ou have heard of these people, beloved ? 

Aly Italian betters itself. 1 had a fancy, when I saw Dogana 
written up in the railway station on ray arrival here, that it 
was the feminine of Doge and so should mean the Sea, because 
the Doges used to w'ed it w’itli a ring. Of course, it w’as really 
the Custom House (Bouane). We call our pet gondolier 
IPPOPOT.VAIO, because, for lack of cabs, he is our river-horse. 
Who was the old lady w’ho complained that she did not see 
Venice under favourable conditions, as it was flooded? No 
thought but of you. 

IDth. — By all means, dearest, make im armistice with your 
mother, and let us all go into winter-quarters. I remember, 
the first (and only) time I saw her, she had such an air of 
prophylactic maternity that I almost asked her if she knew yon 
were out. Frankly, beloved, she is really rather an old hen ; 
or shall we say she is most (or should it be more) like O.ALVER- 
LEY’s parroquet that declined to die. It was imbecile, too, 
you know ; the very epithet your mother applied, by implication, 
to my mother. Still, I must love her a little, since, but for her, 
how could I have known you ? In any case, my whole love to 
her son. 

20th.— Most -Near, —This must be a very, very short letter, 
as I can hear your horse’s gallop in the lane. Y'ou are coming, 
beloved, you are coming ! 

I am just returned from the gate. It w^as the butcher’s boy. 
I kissed his feet from mere association of ideas. Yon are not 
jealous? He is nothing, nothing to me, except that just now 
he seemed to take your rightful place. See, I lay my cheek on 
the words that wdll soon glow under your eyes. There, I have 
a black smudge on my nose, and am in mourning toi* myself. 
Lay ijonr nose, dearest, where mine has left the paper still 
warm. Your impressionable. 

21st.— Gracious,— This is very sudden. Y'oiir dear letter 
says that I must understand we parted for over last Tuesday at 
8.30 P.M. Ah ! these things should not he loritten. Come to 
me, come, and with your own lips repeat this remark ; and 
then by that very act you will belie yourself with lovely 
perjury. I would say much more, hut my pen, for the first 
time within my knowledge, refuses. This must show you how 
^rangely I am your distraught. 

22nd. — ^Of course, my Prince, if yon mean it, I must release 
yon. But nothing shall ever make me stop writing. Do not 
imagine me capable of such self-effacement. There is a big 
empty play-box upstairs, which I am having made into a dead- 
letter office. There will be pigeon-holes to take the little 
essays which, out of my great love for you, I promise not to 
post. You are right in saying that I am the most generous 
woman you have ever mot. 

23rd.— Great Heart, — I would have you know that there are 
consolations. If yon had let me marry you, as I have so con- 
sistently urged, that might have been the end of my love- 
letters. Noto there is no limit set them hut the grave. My 
pen was always jealous of your presence. Now it knows it is 
the dearest thing I ever grasp. 

24th. — I do not propose to outlive my happiness very long. 
And, indeed, my own mother died when I was seven. In one of 


my letters I told you my family was long-lived on both sides. 
This, of course, was not true ; hut I wrote it just after your 
mother had hinted that my “stock” was not very good stuff. 
Y'our sorry. 

I seek in vain for help from the grief of poets. Words! 
words! a tagging of epitaphs that makes me sick. “ C’cst 
aimer pen que de pouvoir dire comhien Von aime.** And the 
same with sorrow^, only more so. If I thought that any eye 
but yours Yvould penetrate the secret of my woe, I would 
destroy these letters umoritten ; or else be more careful about 
the spelling of my Italian. 

I cannot stain this paper with tears as I could have wished. 
Why will they not come at call, like ink ? At each eyelid hangs 
one, but only semi-detached, like a Brixton villa. Y'ou see, I 
am not so sad but I can still compass some happy turn of 
thought like this. Y'oiir ever ingenious. 

2-5th. — Beloved Orphan, — Light lie the earth on your mother’s 
head. Bo short a while ago, and I would not have believed that 
I could one day hear of her death unmoved. Y^et this morning, 
Yvhen the news came, I could not raise so much as a feeble 
smile. Well, she has had her will ; and now she has ^ ‘ gone to 
her place”— not mine, let me trust. Dearest, you will never 
have another mother like her ; nor I, it seems, a mother-in-law 
of any sort. 

26th.— Dear Only Reader (if any),— I was born with a 
penchant for descriptive letters, and had I meant these for 
the public eye I should have made your personality shine 
more speakingly through them. How should the w^orld know 
just what you are to me from a passing reference to your check 
riding-breeches and side-whiskers ? And that is so long past. 
By now you must have replaced the one ; and the other yon 
may have shaved away in a paroxysm of regret. 

I think I could have lost you almost cheerfully if I had 
only been told why. One of the saddest memories of my 
childhood (I was two at the time) is concerned with a tale my 
Nana told me, of a poor wronged woman — ^was she a Queen of 
Spain, or somebody in Tom Hood? — ^whose true love left her 
on a rumour that she had a wooden leg. She was condemned 
unheard, and the sentence was practically capital. Ijike me, 
she never even knew the charge against her ; partly for the 
stringency of etiquette, and in part through the proper sensi- 
tiveness of her lover, who must, I think, a little have resembled 
you, beloved. 

As a child — perhaps already nursing my Yvoinan’s seed of 
uncomplaining sorrow — the story touched me poignantly. 
Arthur, on the other hand, who also was present at its 
telling, has no memory of it. But then he was my junior, 
being barely out of long-clothes. 

28th. —Most Stolid, — This is my last letter, positively. 
The doctors give me till to-morrow to break up. Are you 
interested to learn the cause? No ? Then I must still tell you. 
I am dying of Curiosity. It is the woman’s ruling passion — that, 
and love-letter-writing in my case — strong even to the death. 

Many unsolicited answers to our conundrum — yours and mine, 
beloved, for all that is yours is mine — have been sent in to me 
by good-natured people, perfect strangers to me, most of them, 
One writes, quite gently, hazarding the theory that you were 
bored by me. Well meant, but manifestly absurd. Another 
guesses that, suddenly, you had recognised your own mother’s 
madness, and shrank from reproducing it. Some of these 
solutions are too paltry to repeat ; and one of them unmention- 
able on other grounds. 

In my secret heart — it may have been through unconscious 
association with the story of the wooden leg— I half believe 
that when I called your attention, perhaps with too careless a 
pride, to the Norman tint in my veins, you gathered, from the 
eloquence of my love, that tlieir blueness was really duo to the 
presence of ink in my blood. Well, whatever — would shed its 
last drop for you. Your always most effusive. O. S. 
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VARSITY VERSES. 

OXFORD ODES. 

TT. 

I OFTEN wonder how it falls, 

Despite my best endeavour, 

That I am doomed to fail in Smalls 
Forever and forever. 

At first, my philosophic mind 
Was tempted by the beauty 
Of Plato, whom I then combined 
With Cic. de Senectnte ; 

And when I failed my tutor said, 

‘‘ If you ’re advised by me, Sir,” 
For these you ’ll substitute instead, 
Say, Xenophon and C.esar.” 

And so, with Kelly close at call, 

I read these war-reporters. 

And tried to understand how Gaul 
Is halved into three-quarters. 

These failing, next I &>ok in hand 
Their (so to speak) antipodes, 

In Horace, Smartly rendered, and 
(Coleridge my aid) Euripides. 

Dnt finding I could not extract 
Fi*om such a dry old Bohn a 
Mere drop of nourishment, I racked 
My brains o’er de Corona ; 

And lest in prose I might forget 
The lighter Muses’ frolics. 

In leisure hours myself I set 
To Virgil’S gay Bucolics, 

Next, having failed again in those, 
To my no small affliction, 

For facts Leaf’s Iliad I chose. 
While Livy gave me fiction. 



In short, whatever works you find 
Within the regulations, 

I ’ve taken, and them all combined 
In endless permutations. 

And still I wonder how it falls, 
Despite my best endeavour, 

That 1 am doomed to fail in “ Smalls ” 
For ever and for ever. 


AVITH ROD AND AIR-GUN. 

Conntri) notes by our own correspondent 
on the spot. 

It is with amazement that I have read 
in one or two esteemed contemporaries 
the remark that pied cats have been un- 
usually scarce this season. To me, as an 
ardent devotee of the air-gun (the catapult 
is now held in the supremest contempt 
by all Primrose Hill sportsmen), this in- 
formation comes as a keen disappointment. 
A friend of mine writing from the wilds of 
Norfch Bayswater assures me that no less 
than two of these sprightly little animals 
have fallen to his gun during the present 
century ; which is an uncommonly good 
bag, I should imagine, considering the 
reports of this particular feline’s scarcity 


Voice from the Ditch, “ Don’t jump here I ” 

Irish Huntsman, “And what would ye be after down there? wather-cresses ? ” 


now current. For my own part I have 
had but one decent shot at a pied cat, and 
then I fortunately missed her. It w'as my 
dear and very wealthy old aunt’s, and she 
would neA’-er have forgotten or forgiven. 

Disciples of the beut-pin have had some 
disappointing sport in the round pond on 
Hampstead. Evidently, the minnoAV is 
partaking of the wide - spreading in- 
fluences of popular odxicatiou, and is not 
so open to the crooked argument seduc- 
tively dangled before its eyes as is 
popularly supposed. A friend of mine, 
who persists in advocating the pleasures 
of deep-sea fishing over freshwater — or as 
fresh as can be got — ^sends me a long 
letter from Margate, where he says quite 
a host of well-known piscatorial per- 
sonalities are to be seen daily thronging 
the jetty. Catches of crab and harbour 
eels, ho writes, average one in every two 
minutes. One of the advantages of deep- 
sea fishing, says my friend in parenthesis, 
is the pleasurable absence of sardine tins 
and old shoes. To the most philosophic 
line-dangler, the sight of such aquatic 
dihris on the end of his slender string 


brings a distrustful doubt as to whether 
some forms of British sport and recreation 
are not over-estimated. 

For me, exciting as salt-water fishing 
is held to be, 1 think nothing beats 
the exhilarating, thrilling, and slightly 
perilous sport of “ tiddler fishing,” as it 
is so pleasantly and familiarly called. I 
spent all last Sunday morning casting 
over our pond, after having Avith great 
difficulty penned all the ducks. 1 did not 
actually catch anything, although I noticed 
with my pocket-telescope that several 
tiddlers nibbled the bread and SAvam off. 
Next Sunday I am going to bait Avith 
brown bread, Avliich is considered very 
digestible; and, after all, why not make 
your sports as humane as possilole? 


‘‘As she is spoke. 

In the Train from Nice, 
Enthusiastic Golf er (to friend^ as train 
stops at Golf e- Juan), Oh, here wo arc ! 
This must be the place. ^^Golfe,’* golf. 
^^Juanf jeui play, you know. Yes, this is 
evidently the station for the Links ! 
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DEAMATIO SEQUELS. 

'V'lL— ix the Lyons Ben. 

"When Lord Lytton provided the eon- 
Yontional happy ending” for The Lady ^ 
of Lyons by reuniting Pauline, nee Les- 
chappeUcs, to the devoted Claude Mehiotte, 
promoting the latter to the rant of Colonel 
ill the French army, he seems not to have 
troubled his head as to the divergent 
social ideas of the happy pair, nor as to 
hovT the vulgar and purse-proud family of 
Beseliappelles and the humbler Mehwttes 
•would get on together. The sequel throws 
a lurid light on these points. In writing 
it, great pains have been taken to make 
the blank verse, wherever possible, as 
bad as Lord Lytton’s. 

Scene. — The draioing-room of Claude 
Melnotte’s house. Pauline is sitting 
by the fire, Claude leaning with his 
hack against the mantelpiece, JAMS, 
a man-servant in livery, enters tvith a 
card on a salver, 

Pauline (reading card). Mrs. Smith ! 
2fot at home, James. 

Claude (icho can never quite get out of 
his habit of speaking in blank verse), 
"Why are you not at home to Mrs. 
Smith ? 

Pauline, My dear CLAUDE, that woman ! 
Mr, Smith kept a greengrocer’s shop. 
’Tis true he made a great deal of money 
by his contracts to supply the armies of 
i the Republic with vegetables, but they 
are not gentlepeople ! 

Claude (in his most Byronic manner). 
What is it makes a gentleman, Pauline? 
Is it to have a cousin in the Peerage ? 

Paidine. Partly that, dear. 

Claude (refusing to be interrupted). Or 
is it to be honest, simple, kind 

Pauline. But I have no reason for 
believing Mr. Smith to have been more 
honest than the general run of army 
contractors, 

Claude (continuing). Gentle in speech 
and action as in name ? 

Oh, it is this that makes a gentleman ! 

And Mr. Smith, although he kept a shop, 
May very properly he so described. 

Paidine. Yes, I know, dear. Everybody 
calls himself a gentleman nowadays, even 
the boy who cleans the boots. But I am 
not going to give in to these unhealthy 
modern ideas, and 1 am not going to visit 
Mrs. Smith. She is not in Society. 

Claude (off again on his high horse). Wliat 
is Society ? All noble men 

Pauline (objecting). But Mr. SmTH 
isn’t a nobleman, Claude. 

Claude And women, in whatever 

station born. 

These, only these, make up Society.” 

Pauline (patiently). But that ’s such a 
dreadful misuse of words, dear. When one 
talks of Society,” one does not mean good 
people, or unselfish people, or high-minded 
people, but people who keep a carriage 


and give dinner parties. Tliose are the 
only things which really matter socially. 

Claude. PAULINE, Pauline, what dread- 
ful sentiments ! 

They show a wordly and perverted mind. 

I grieve to think my wife should utter 
them ! 

Paidine (very siveethj). I wish, Claude, 
you ’d try and give up talking in 
blank- verse. It ’s very bad form. And 
it ’s very bad verse, too- Try and break 
vourself of it. 

Claude (off again). All noble thoughts, 
Pauline 

Paidine. No, no," no, CLAUDE. I really 
can’t have this ranting. Byronies ^ are 
exuite out of fashion. 

Claude (relapsing gloomily into prose). 
You may laugh at me, Pauline, but you 
know I ’m right. 

Pauline. Of course you’re right, dear. 
Much too right for this wicked world. 
That ’s why I never can take your advice 
on any subject. You ’re so unpractical. 

Claude (breaking out again). The world, 
the world, oh, how I hate this world ! 

Pauline, Kow that’s silly of you, dear. 
There ’s nothing like making the best of a 
bad thing. By the ‘way, Claude, didn’t 
you say Mrs. Melnotte was coming to 
call this afternoon ? 

Claude, Yes. Bear mother, how nice it 
will he to see her again ! 

Pauline. It will be charming, of course. 

. . . I do hope no one else will call at the 
same time. Perhaps I ’d better tell James 
we are not at home to anyone except Mrs. 
Melnotte. 

Claude. Oh, no, don ’t do that. My 
mother will enjoy meeting our friends. 

Pauline. No doubt, dear. But will our 
friends enjoy meeting your mother ? 
(Seeing him about to burst forth again) Oh, 
yes, Claude, I know what you are going 
to say. But, after all, Lyons is a very 
purse-proud, vulgar place. You know, 
how my mother can behave on occasions ! 
And if Mrs. Melnotte happens to he here 
when any other people call it maybe very ! 
unpleasant. I really think I had better 
say we are not at home to anyone else. 

[Rises to ring the bell. 

Claude. Pauline, I forbid you ! Sit 
down at once. If my family are not good 
enough for your friends, let them drop us 
and be hanged to them. 

Pauline, Claude, don’t storm. It ’s so 
vulgar. And there ’s not the least occa- 
sion for it either. I only thought it would 
be pleasanter for all our visitors — ^your 
dear mother among the number — if we 
avoided all chance of disagreeable scenes. 
But there, dear, you ’ve no savoir faire, 
and I’m afraid we shall never get into 
Society, It ’s very sad. 

Claude (touched by her patience), I am 
sorry, my dear. I ought to have kept my 
temper. But I wish you weren’t so set 
upon getting into Society . Isn’ t it a little 
snobbish ? 


Pauline (wilfully misunderstanding him). 
It ’s dreadfully snobbish, dear ; the most 
snobbish sort of Society I know. All 
provincial towns are like that. But it ’s 
the only Society there is here, you know, 
and we must make the best of it. 

Claude, My poor Pauline. [Kissing her. 

Pauline (gently). But you know, OlaUde, 
social distinctions do exist. Why not re- 
cognize them? And the late Mr. Mel- 
notte was a gardener 1 

Claude. He was — an excellent gardener. 

Pauline. One of the Lower Classes. 

Claude. In a Republic there are no 
Lower Classes. 

Pauline (correcting him). In a Republic 
there are no Higher Classes. And class 
distinctions are more sharply drawn than 
ever in consequence. 

Claude, So much the worse for the Re- 
public. 

Pauline (shocked), Claude, I begin to 
think you are an anarchist. 

Claude. I? (Proudly) I am a colonel in 
the French army. 

Pauline. But not a real colonel, Claude. 
Only a Republican colonel. 

Claude (sternly), I rose from the ranks 
in two years by merit. 

Paidine, I know, dear. Real colonels 
only rise by interest. [Claude gasps. 

James (opening the door and showing in 
a wizened old lady in rusty black garments 
and a bonnet slightly awry). Mrs. Mel- 
notte. [Pauline goes forward to greet her. 

Mrs, M. (not seeing her). Ah, my dear 
son (runs across the room to Claude before 
the eyes of the deeply scandalised James, 
and kisses him repeatedly), how glad I am 
to see you again ! And your grand house ! 
And your fine servants ! In livery, too ! 

[Pauline shudders, and so does James. 
The latter goes out. 

Claude. My dearest mother ! [i^isses 7 icr. 

Mrs. M. (beaming on Pauline). How do 
you do, my dear ? Let me give my Claude’s 
wife a kiss. [Does so in resounding fashion. 

Pauline (as soon as she has recovered 
from the warmth of this embrace). How do 
you do, Mrs. Melnotte? Won’t you sit 
down? 

Mrs. M. Thank you kindly, my dear. I 
don’t mind if I do. 

[A ring is heard outside, followed by 
the sound of someone being ad- 
mitted. Pauline looks anxiously 
towards the door. 

Pauline (to hersidj), , A visitor I How 
unlucky ! I wonder who it is. 

James (throwing open the door). Mrs. 
Beschappelles. 

Pauline. Great Heavens, my mother ! 

[Falls back, overwhelmed, into her chair. 

Mrs. D. (in her most elaborate manner). 
My dear child, you are unwell. My 
coming has been a shock to you. But 
there, a daughter’s affection, Claude — 
(shaking hands with him) — ^liow wonderful 
it is I 
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Pauline. Bear mother, we are delighted 
to see you. 

Mrs. B. Of course. I ought to have 
called before. I have been meaning to 
come ever since you returned from your 
honeymoon. But I have so many visits 
to pay; and you have only ]}cen back 
ten weeks ! 

Pauline. I quite understand, mother 
dear. 

Mrs. B. And, as I always say to your 
poor father, “ ^’hen one is a leader of 
Society, one has so many engagements.” 
I am sure 7jou find that. 

Pauline. I have hardly begun to receive 
visits yet. 

Mrs. B. No, dear ? But then it \s 
different "with you. "When you married 
Colonel Melnotte, of course you gave up 
all social ambitions. 

Mrs, M. I am sure no one could wish 
for a better, braver husband than my 
Clacde. 

Mrs. B. [timiing sharply round and 
observing Mrs. Melnotte for the first time) 
1 beg your pardon ? [IciZ ly. 

Mrs. M. (bravely). I said no one could 
have a better husband than Claude. 

Mrs. B. (dumbfounded, appealing to 
Pauline). Who— who is this person ? 

Pauli lie (nervously) . I think you have met 
before, mother. This is Mrs. Melnotte. 

Mrs. D. (insolently). Oh I the gardener’s 
wife ? 

Claude (melodramatic at once). Yes. 
The gardener’s wife and my mother ! 

Mrs. B. (Impatiently). Of course, I know 
the unfortunate relationship between you, 
Claude. You need not^thrust it down my 
throat. You know how unpleasant it is 
to me. 

Pauline (shocked at this had taste). 
Mother I 

Mrs. B. Oh, yes, it is. As I was saying 
to your poor father only yesterday. “ Of 
course, Claude is all right. He is an 
ofiSeer now, and all officers are supposed 
to be gentlemen. But his relatives are 
impossible, quite impossible ! ” 

Claude (furiously). This insolence is 
intolerable. Madame Beschappelles . , . 

Mrs. M. (intervening). Claude, Claude, 
don’t be angry ! Remember who she is. 

Claude (savagely). I remember well 
enough. She is Madame Deschappelles, 
and her husband is a successful tradesman. 
Ho was an English shop-boy, and his proper 
name was Chapel. He came over to 
France, grew rich, put a de ” before his 
name, and now gives himself airs like the 
other parvenus. 

Mrs. B. Monster I 

Pauline. My dear Claude, how \vonder- 
fully interesting ! 

Mrs. M. (rising). My son, you must not 
forget your manners. Mrs. Deschappelles 
is Pauune’s mother. 1 will go away now, 
and leave you to make your apologies to 
her. (Claude tries to prevent her going.) 


No, no, I will go, really. Good-bye, my 
son ; good-bye, dear Pauline, 

[Kisses her and goes out. 

Mrs. D. If that woman imagines that I 
am going stay here after being insulted 
by you as I have been, she is much mis- 
taken. Please, ring for my carriage. 
(Claude rings.) As for you, Pauline, I 
always told you what would happen if 
you insisted on marrying beneath you, 
and now you see I ’m right. 

Pauline (quietly). You seem to forget, 
mamma, that papa was practically a bank- 
rupt when I maiTied, and that Claude 
paid his debts. 

Mrs. B. I forget nothing. And I do 
not see that it makes the smallest differ- 
ence. I am not blaming your poor fatlier 
for having his debts paid by Colonel 
Melnotte ; I am blaming you for marry- 
ing him. Good-bye. 

[She sweeps out in a totverimj passion. 

Pauline. Sit down, Claude, and don’t 
glower at me like that. It ’s not my fault 
if mamma does not know how to behave. 

Claude (struggling with his rage). That ’s 
true, that ’s true. 

Pauline. Poor mamma, her want of 
breeding is terrible I I have always 
noticed it. But that story about Mr. 
Chapel explains it all. Why didn’t you 
tell it to me before ? 

Claude. I thought it would pain you. 

Pauline. Pain me ? lam delighted with 
it I Why, it explains everything. It ex- 
plains me. It explains you, even. A Miss 
Chapel might marry anyone. Don’t frown, 
Claude ; laugh. We shall never get into 
Society in Lyons, but, at least, we shall 
never have another visit from mamma. 
The worst has happened. We can now 
live happily ever afterwards, St. J. H. 

; (Curtain.) 


ENTRANCED. * 

[In America an applicant for divorce has pleaded 
that he was hypnotised into mamage.’*] 

Ah, me ! How true ! 

I too, I too, 

With merely a difference, wear my rue ; 
For my years were feAV, 

And her eyes were blue. 

And they pierced my soft heart through 
and through, 

Till my senses flew 
As a youth’s will do, 

And behold I was wedded or ever I knew 1 

Bid I crave a boon. 

Of Sir Francis Jeune, 

Like this whining cur of a Yankee loon ? 
Ah, no ! for soon 
In my honeymaon 

All reason was lidled by love’s sweet tune, 
That I fain would croon 
Through life’s high-noon— 

Hail to thee, Mesmer ! I ’m still in a sw^'ocn. 


MILITAEY DIALOGUES. 

How IT SHOULD NOT BE DONE. 

The GeneraVs office at the headquarters 
of a district. In the room two tables 
covered with green baize, a row of red- 
covered books on each ; an almanack, 
list of returns, etc,, are on the green- 
papered ivalls, strips of carpet are on 
the boarded floor. A fine vieiv of ptcirade 
ground and barracks is obtained through 
two windows. A smart young General, 
tcho has just taken over command, in 
undress uniform, a row of medal rib- 
bons on Ms coat, a swagger stick 
under his arm, is standing before the 
fire-place, an elderly Staff Officer is 
sitting at the smaller of the tw>o tables. 

The General. We’ll make our gaiu'ison 
field - day on Thursday the real thing, 
Chapman, eh ? We ’ll have a fight under 
the absolute conditions of w-arfare and no 
make-believe, except that the cartridges 
shall be blank instead of loaded ones. 

The Staff Offl,cer (who has been through 
it all before) , Yes, Sir. 

The General. Have out the whole bri- 
gade. How many can we muster ? 

The Staff Officer. Well, Sir, the big draft 
for India, volunteers for Africa, and the 
200 horses they ’ve been called upon to 
provide, allowed for, the Dragoons won’t 
stand more than a hundred strong on 
parade. The battery will send out four 
guns. The Rutlands, if we suspend mus- 
ketry and military training, and put all 
the recruits in the ranks, may stand 300. 
TheSouthernFusiliers, who find theguards 
that day, about 200, and the Ballinasloo 
Rifles, 250. 

The General. But, good gracious me, 
what becomes of the men ? 

The Staff Officer. Orderly men, Sir, 
garrison employ, fatigue duties, men in 
hospital, men on light duty, men on guard, 
men coming off guard, men on picquet and 
police duties, orderlies, men struck off all 
-work by special order, men at Aldershot, 
cooking, gymnasium classes, men away for 
mounted infantry, submarine-mining, gun- 
nery, and surveying training. 

The General. Stop, stop; that’s enough. 
My brigade shrinks to a regiment. 

The Staff Officer. The parade will be 
“as strong as possible,” Sir. 

The General. Well, now, as to place 
(Spreading on the bigger table an ordnance 
map.) I see there ’s a fine stretch of down 
and common land here, twenty miles to 
the north. We T1 send our red force out 
there on Wednesday to camp, with all 
military precautions, and 

The Staff Officer. How about transport. 
Sir? We sent the draft horses of the 
regimental transport to Plymouth, on an 
urgent order last week, and the waggons 
have been returned to the carriage factory 
to have experimental brakes put on them. 
The Commissariat have only sufficient 
vehicles for the barrack work. 
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Anxious Wife {to dbsent-ininded husha/ud^ wh') has just directed the Cabman to drive to 
Scotland Yard). ‘‘Chaelie ! why on earth do you want to go to Scotland Yard?” 

Absent-minded Husband, *‘Why, toxt know, dear. I am constantly lbaying my 
UMBRELLA IN A CAB, AND THEN NEXT DAY GOING TO SCOTLAND YARD TO GET IT BACK, 
SO THIS TIME I ’M GOING TO TAKE IT STRAIGHT THERE MTSULF, AND THEN THERE CANNOT 
BE ANY MtSTAKE.” 


The General. Hire. 

The Stuff Officer. No fund available. 
Besides, Sir, the last time there were 
manoeuvres on those downs, the com- 
moners put in a claim for destruction of 
turf and gorse, and got it, and no 
manoeuvres may now take place there 
without special orders and a special 
grant. 

The General (running his piger over a 
tract of enclosed countnj). What about 
this bit of land round Straw^field ? 

The Staff Officer. Compensation for 
crops, compensation for hedgerows, com- 
pensation for trees, compensation for 
ground game — quite impossible, Sir. 

The General. Theu wdierc on earth are 
we to light ? 

The Staff Officer. There is the big drill- 
field just outside the town. Sir, that has 
always been used for the purpose. 

The General. And every officer and every 
man knoAvs every inch of it. 

The Staff Officer. We try to give a 
variety to the “general idea,” Sir. On 
the last field-day the garrison bakery was 
supposed to be an inaccessible hill, the 
garrison chaplain’s garden, which juts 
into the field, >vas an inundation, and the 
railway, which cuts across the end of the 
field, was supposed to be an unfordable 
river. The time before we practised 
desert warfare, and the bakery was con- 
sidered a mosque, not to be occupied by 
either force, the chaplain’s lawn tennis 
ground -was au oasis, and the railway a 
precipitous gorge. 

The General. And what do you suggest 
this time ? 

The Staff Officer. To make the field-day 
thoroughly useful, 1 would suggest South 
Africa, the raiJ%vay a donga, the bakery a 
krantz, the tennis ground a vlei. 

The General. Y’es, yes. 

The Staff Officer. Will it be necessary 
under tlie circumstances to close the re- 
gimental shops, put the officers servants 
in the ranks, and suspend musketry? 

The General. Do what you like. I sha’n’t 
stay here to see such tomfoolery. Lot 
the senior colonel take command. I ’ll go 
up to town that day. H.N.-D. 


QUESTIONS OF THE HOUK. 

Much diligence having been evinced 
by the Daily Press in hunting up prece- 
dents for the pageant of last Thursday, 
Mr. Punch's own Constitutional Quidnunc 
has selected a few of the more vital 
points in which the present resembles, 
or difiers from, earlier ceremonies : — 

Famous Creams . — The horses which took 
part in Thursday’s procession are not the 
same as those which drew Queen Victoria 
to her coronation. 

Gun Salute . — We have searched Holin- 
SIIED in vain for any mention of a similar 
ceremonial’ on the accession of King 
Alerbd. 


Royal Rohe , — ^The number of tail-tips 
in King Edward’s ermine lining, -which 
is computed at upwards of 10,000, is 
quite the largest on record. 

Rouse of Commons . — ^We are assured, 
by ail eye-witness of last week’s cere- 
mony, that in the rush after the Speaker 
to the House of Lords several members 
sustained severe injuries. This is strictly 
in accordance with precedent. 


Royal Address . — The King did not follow 
the example of his illustrious great-grand- 
father in addressing the august assembly 
as “My Lords and Turkey-Cocks.” 

State Ornaments . — It is understood that 
the buckle on tlie left shoe of the Lord 
bearing the Cap of Maintenance pre- 
sented striking dissimilarities to that 
w’orn by any of his predecessors on i’or- 
mcr occasions. 
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A YEAR LATER. jtionof property? This tremblii 

(Fragment of a Romance hij the Shade of earth ? 

Alexandre Dumas ]pere,) The girl was silent. 

‘‘Xow, I command you to go to Eng- Then, after a long pause, c 
land,'' said Joseph Balsamo, extending reply in the same far-off voice— 

his hand in the t ^ t 

direction of the - 4 . -d i 

“Well, now you ~ late I Better luck 

are at Greenwich. Fond Parent, “Ko— she won't wokk ! She nevee would woek ! 1 She nevee will to-morrow. 

Enter the Hospi- woek 1 ! 1 Thebe's only one thing— £rffN 'll 'ave to go out to SERViOEr^ Friday, He is 

tal.” — — iix full flight, and 

“ Yes. Am I to I in full pursuit. I 

take w±at remains of the Nelson Relics? “The cause of the destruction of the corner him. Now for “copy." He is 
“ No, but you are to look at the picture Crystal Palace, Hampton Court, and safe! He cannot leave the house, and 
gallery.” Greenwich Hospital, and other public as the door is opened I can enter it. 

“But I cannot find the picture gallery, buildings " Everything ready for to-morrow. 

for it has disappeared. The hospital has “ Yes— I toill know ! " Saturday, — I triumph! I enter! I 

disappeared!" “Is the completion of^the tube rail- am in his presence! and then I find — 


“And what is the cause of the destruc- ' FOLLOWING FOOTSTEPS, 

tion of property? This trembling of the 

earth ? ’ ' ■ Duirij of an extra special 

The girl w^as silent. i Special,) 

Then, after a long pause, came the j Monday, On the track. Sure to catch 
reply in the same far-off voice — j him to-day^. Hear that he is dining at 

a restaurant. Get 




“But I cannot find the picture gallery, buildings " Everything ready for to-morrow. 

3r it has disappeared. The hospital has “ Yes— I toiil know ! " Saturday, — I triumph! I enter! l! 

isappeared!" “Is the completion of^the tube rail- am in his presence! and then I find — 

“Has it also been shaken down by the way between Hammersmith and Charing that I have been following the wrong 


trembling of the earth? " 

“Yes. It has shared the fate of the 
Crystal Palace and Hampton Court." 


'^oss. man ! Well, mistakes will occur oven in 

And the girl relapsed into a heavy the best regulated investigation of sen- 
le^P* sational news ! 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A MUSICAL COMEDY. 

[It is presumed, gentle reader, that you have, at some time or other, been 
present at one of those feasts of mirth and melody which are so popular in the 
Metropolis nowadays. Unless you happen to he “ in the know,” the following 
account of how such a feast is concocted may be of interest.] 

Proem. 

The Invoca- SPIRIT of Entertainment, fickle fay ! 
tiou. "Where, in the theatre-going world to-day, 

Dost thou hold firm and undisputed sway 
Second to none ? 

Is it in melodrama fierce and hot ? 

Is it ill problem plays with little plot ? 

Here thou may’st rest awhile, but they do not 
Long enough run. 


The Poet^s 
Fancy. 



Doisterous farce will sometimes make a hit. 
Drawing forth laughter till our sides should split ; 
Comedy, crusted o’er- with verbal wit. 

All have their day. 

But, for a venture like to drhw the town, 

Even though morbid pessimists may frown. 
Give me the much extolled and much run 
down 

Musical play. 

Typo of an age that ’s frivolous, may be, 

Owing a lot to Fashion’s stern decree ; 

Many an hour of harmless pleasantry 
Still it affords. 

Sparkling with melody that comes and goes, 
Mirth that delights and mise-en-sccnc that 
glows, 

"Who is to wonder at such tempting shows 
Holding the boards ? 


The Reader to 
follow his 
Leader, 


Some, through these pages, may be glad, perchance. 
Into the hidden works to take a glance , 

Noticing how such blends of song and dance 
Reach their success. 

No carping curiosity we mean, 

But, from a passing glance behind the scene, 
Probably more instruction we may glean 
Than one might guess. 


Canto the First. 


Reaping the harvest of his last success, 

— Though it, no doubt, is not the only one — 

His managerial mind is, more or less, 

At ease throughout the fulness of its run ; 

Still, for the greatest of dramatic booms, 

Far, far aw’ay, the mournful last night looms, 

"While time upon its steadfast course may fly, 
His gay productions brave the flight of years ; 

And hundredth nights are celebrated by 
The giving of rechercM souvenirs. 

But, as I fancy I remarked before, 

An end for everything must be in store. 

The Manager So, w^hen he sees, as some sad day he will, 
seeth necessity ^hsit the amount of weekly booking falls ; 
for a novelty. While pit and gallery no longer fill. 

And “ paper ” finds its way into the stalls ; 

He knows that piece is practically dead. 

And he must get another one instead. 

Forth goes the managerial decree, 

‘ ‘ A play, a play ; my kingdom for a play ; 

Constructed from the well-tried recipe, 

But flavoured with the topics of to-day : 

A show that does not strain the intellect ; 

In fact, just vvhat my patrons will expect. 


And siun- 
monetli his 
adherents. 



Gather around me, proven men and true, 

As you have gathered more than once before, 

Authors and lyrists and composers too 
(S access is avhat the latter have to 
‘ score ’ ) ; 

And, authors, please be good enough to 
show 

A satisfactoi7 scenario ! ’ ’ 

Straightway they come, responding to his 
call, 

Racking their brains for notions up-to- 
date ; 

Full of their past experience, and all 
Anxious and willing to collaborate. 

For, in an entertainment of this kiiad, 

“The more the merrier,” please boar in 
mind. 


The Manager. Come, let us trace the fountain to its source ; 

Follow with me, wdth deferential tread, 

Unto the Manager, for he, of course, 

Is the presiding spirit and the head 
Of all those schemes which, emanating hence, 
Startle the town with their magnifleeiice. 

Into his sanctum pass through outer doors 
Thronged all about, from morning until night, 
"With histrionic applicants in scores. 

Seeking employment, howsoever light. 

This is but one small trial, you must know, 

Of the successful imioresavio. 

Commander of a mighty host indeed, 

In town and in the provinces as well. 

Many a staunch lieutenant does he need 
To deal with business more than one can tell j 
Yet, when in doubt, on him they have to call. 
The Aliaha and the Omega of all. 

And yet, see what a kindly smile is this, 

As ev’ry nervous applicant he greets ; 

It seems to say there ’s nothing much amiss 
"With all the latest box-office receipts. 

Fair the reward of such an one as he, 

"Who studie.s carefully the great B. P, 


Pegapus 
breaketh into 
a canter. 


It ’s a quite indisputable fact, 

That in musical comedy “ books ” 
(Chiefly frivol and froth) 

You do not spoil the broth 
By employing a number of cooks. 

In a show that has got to attract. 

All philosophy ’s quite out of place ; 
You have got to he “ smart,” 
Though the patrons of Art 
Very likely will pull a long face. 

But then Art with a capital “ A ” ^ 

Doesn’t thrive in a musical play ! 

If the dialogue ’s written 'by A, 

The construction is managed by B ; 
Then the lyrics, no doubt, 

"Will he duly turned out 
By the efforts of C, D and E, 

For the music, melodious and gay, 

That will linger in ev’ryone’s head, 
Some examples you try 
Both of X and of Y, 

"With additional numbers by Z. 

Oh, variety ’s certain to pay 

In the score of a musical play I P. G. 

(To he continued.) 
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CO:sTRA VIM MORTIS! 

[f< Rn^oxit p‘JiUU indisat.e a desire to institiite immediate reforms on the part 
of the Emperor of China, v/no is caiiing: for the rctnni of those reformers 
'nrho vrere active tv/o years age. rnfortnnatcly, most of these have been 
beheaded sine c . " — Bey.t£ rS\ 

Die Mandarins to the Powers : — 

Xetee believe that We oppose reform. 

The Boxers ” put us in a false position. 

We merely bo't^'ed before the recent storm, 

And so vould any prudent politician. 

Tlie Emperor is anxious to recall 
The councillors by whom reforms were mooted. 

Unfortunately very nearly all 
Those j^entlemen have since been executed ! 

♦Sliould you induce the Empress to retii’e— 

Between ourselves, she is a perfect ogress — 

His Majesty would show a keen desire 
To tread once more the primrose path of progress. 

’Tis she alone prevents the carrying out 
Of those reforms to which his heart is wedded, 

And Kwang and Peng would help him, there ’s no doubt— 
But they, unluckily, have been beheaded ! 

We will maintain, as long as we have breath, 

He ’d rally the Reformers to his banner, 

Had they not, most of them, been put to death 
In some uncomfortable Chinese manner. 

Aided by these he would establish peace, 

Redressing all the grievances you mention. 

Unhappily their premature decease . 

Compels him to abandon his intention ! 


CONVERSATIONAL HINTS EOR YOlJNG RIDERS. 

Chap. YITL 

Of the Edinburgh Review — Of Raises and Stags and Foxes — 
The origins of Fox-Hunting, 

Let us imagine, then, that you have primed yourself with all 
the lore contained in that excellent Edinburgh Review article 
to which I referred you last week. You have had a good day’s 
hunting : the scent has been teen, the hounds have run like 
smoke, your ardent but docile bay has carried you to perfection, 
the fox has been pulled down in the open, and you have spared 
a pitying thought for the fate of this gallant marauder, dying 
game to the last in the remorseless scrimmage of his pursuers. 
Now, with a glow of healthy fatigue tingling through your 
whole body, you are w^alking or jogging homewards with a few 
companions. The incidents of the day have been exhaustively 
discussed; you turn to more general matters. One of the 
sportsmen may remark that there exist on the face of the 
earth races of men so hopelessly abandoned as to shoot or trap 
foxes. A groan of horror comes from his companions ; their 
manly British breasts heave with emotion at the dreadful 
thought. This is your opening : — 

Young Rider, Well, for the matter of that, we used to 
massacre foxes in England. 

First Sportsman, Rats I 

Young Rider, No, not rats, foxes. Give you my word of 
honour we did. (Sensation,) 

First Sportsman, Get out I Do you mean to say we used to 
kill ’em without hunting ’em — eh, what ? 

Young Rider, Certainly, we did, People began with hare- 
hunting. They used to place nets over foxes’ earths, smoke 
’em out and kill ’em with clubs. There was a Solicitor-General 
who said it wasn’t foul play to knock foxes and wolves on the 
head. [A pauscy indicating polite incredulity. 


Second Sportsman. Oh, you mean back among the ancient 
Britons, or the Druids — ^Boadicea, and all that ? 

y. R. Not a bit of it. Fox-hunting didn’t begin properly 
till close on the seventeenth century, and even then they 
didn’t think much of it. 

Second Sportsman (putting a poser). What did they think 
much of, then ? 

y. R. Oh, hare-hunting or stag-hunting. But the only 
people who hunted stags were the big-wigs, the great nobles 
; with large estates who could do the thing iu style. 

First Sportsman (still incredulous).' Stag-hunting ? 
y. R. Yes, stag-hunting. 

Seco 7 id Sportsman. But, I say— not carted stags ! 
y. R, No, no. Real stag-hunting, not what a fellow in a 
review calls ‘‘ that grotesque, but harmless parody of sport, 
the chase of^tlie carted deer.” 

First Sport snuin, Ha, ha I that ’s good I Grotesque but harmless 
thingummy— that ’s capital I These writing chaps do get hold 
of an idea sometimes — eh, -what ? 

With this I advi|e you to pause a'while. At this point you ’ve 
got your company with you. You have filled them wnth con- 
tempt for the past and a hearty satisfaction with the present, 
and have left them with the idea that they are far finer and 
more knowing fellows than the paltry folk who, in hy-gone 
centuries, were ignorant of the glories and delights of fox- 
hunting. But if you pursue the matter, they ’ll begin to think 
you know too much, or that they themselves might conceivably 
come under the suspicion of knowing too little. So yon may 
keep for a future occasion such tags of information as that Sir 
Robert Walpole, who opened before all other despatches the 
letters from his huntsman, was a hare-hunter ; or • that the 
original Vine Hounds did not give tip the hare for the fox 
until 1791, or that Lord Arundell of Wardour is believed, on 
good authority, to have kept the first pack of fox-hounds 
between the years 1690 and 1700 ; or that this same pack 
was sold to the “famous Mr. HUGO Meynell, who was 
the real father of modern fox-hunting.” All these matters you 
will find set out in a very pleasant way in the article I 
have mentioned— these, and many other matters such as, 
for instance, the tragic end of “Prince” Boothby, brother- 
in - law to Mr. MeynejX. It is recorded that after a 
breakfast of cold tea at his lodging in Clarges Street, and 
a ride in Hyde Park, he blew out his brains because he was 
“ tired of the bore of dressing and undressing.” “ Mon 
so the father of M, de Camors wrote to his son, “La vie 
m'ennuie. Je la quitte,” and quit it lie did, surely enough, 
and possibly, if the truth were known, his weariness of exis- 
tence came not from the larger boredoms of life, but from the 
interminable tedious repetition of unbuttoning and going to 
bed and getting out of bed and re-buttoning. And in the days 
of the Regency, when “Prince Booth” lived and died, there 
were many buttons to be attended to. 


HEADS OR TAILS, OR BOTH? 

The British Government cries “Heads!” but the Chinese 
Government declares that the result of the “toss-up ” is “ tails,” 
and of those, without the heads, the Chinese do not object to 
making a present to the Foreigners. As sang Fleurette in 
Planchie’s extravaganza of Blue Beard — 

“ How can you think my head I ’cl spare, 

As if I ’d others by the score ? 

’Stead of my head cut off my hair 
And 1 -svill trouble you no more.” 

and Blue Beard makes much the same reply as the British 
Government might on this occasion — 

If yon have hut one head to wear 
Y’ou should have thought of that before,” 

And forthwith bids her prepare for her fate. 
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master . “Don’t let her have hbe own way, Sie! 'Pot her over tbe 
HUEDLE ? Stick to her I 


A SUSPENDED PENALTY. 

[In a recent addre,ss, Lord Norton stated that it 
was as hard to get hanged nowadays as it used to be 
easy.] 

Avernus, take it not amiss 
Modernity encroaches, 

And makes no longer fadlis 
This one of thine approaches. 

Have -we not other pathways made 
As sure, if not so wheezy. 

By which descent into thy shade 
Is reasonably easy ? 

The bicycle, the oyster-bed. 

Thou couldst not wish ns alter, 

Nor yet our arsenic and lead — 

Then why regret the halter ? 

^With pom-pom shells, and patent pills, 
Man’s shrift is still a short ’un ; 

So be content with human ills. 

Eh ? Hang it all. Lord NORTON ! 


SHAKSPEARE ON DRINK ADUL- 
TERATION. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— Knowing you to be 
an earnest student of the Immortal Bard 
and, as your name implies, an authority 
on strong drink, I venture to point out to 
you that Shakspearb proves that the 
adulteration of certain alcoholic bever- 


ages was as well known in his day as it 
is in ours. For instance, Camillo in the 
Winter's Tale speaks of a — 

‘‘ Lingering dram that should not work maliciously 
like poison.’’ 

Again, Falstaff knew as much about 
strong drink as any man in his day, and 
what does he say ? 

“ Let a cup of sack he my poison ! ” | 

Then he denounces the liquor at the 
famous Boar’s Head Tavern, in East Cheap, 
in these unmistakable terms : — 

“ You rogue, there’s lime in this sack too ; there 
is nothing but roguery to he found in villainous 
man, yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack 
with lime in it I ” 

That ’s pretty straight evidence, Sir, 
isn’t it ? 

But probably more striking than any 
other passage in the works of the Divine 
William, are the convincing words of the 
Queen in the last act of Hamlet 

“ Oh, my dear SamleU The drink, the diink ! 
I am poisoned ! ” 

In these modern days of stage realism I 
suppose any one of our up-to-date manager- 
actors would make the Queen point to a 
I handsome tankard, which had been filled 
from a silver jug labelled “ Beer,” held 
by one of the attendants, who, having 
taken a sip or two on the sly would now be 
seized, with qualms, ‘and would join the 


#)/ 

Pu^il, “I NEVIR aOTJLT ) DO TWO THINGS 
AT ONCE.” 


other sufferers in the final tableau of 
Hamlet, 

Pretty conclusive proofs of adulteration 
are those given above, are they not Sir ? 
And you can take it from me, that what 
Shakspbare didn’t know about the tricks 
of the trade in drink in his own time was 
not worth knowing. Another quotation 
(not included in the foregoing) from the 
Anti-Beery Bard may, perhaps, receive ad- 
ditional emphasis fromt the point of a 
pencil.* Yours thirstily, 

Bardolph, Junr. 

^ Vide “ Cartoon Junior.” 
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WAKING THEM UP AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 

Tlie Awalcening, by Mr. Haddon Chambers, is not another 
specimen of the modern “Problem Play,’’ nor is it a play of 
which the success is problematic. Its success, we may fairly 
take it for granted, is already achieved, and thereupon are to be 
complimented Mr. Haddon Chambers, Mr. George Alexander, 
and the excellent company now under his management at the 
St. James’s Theatre. But if The Aivakening offers no problem, 
does it give a probable basis whereon to build up the play ? 
The basis is, that a young girl, owing all her education in art, 
literature, religion and morals, to the loving and tender care of 
her widowed father, an artist of some repute, with whom she had 
lived in the country till his death, after which she continued to 
reside in the same cottage (if that can be called a cottage, of 
which in one room alone could be given a dance for some sixty 
persons or more ; but let this pass — some parties, especially 
heroines, are so uncommonly lucky), attended only by an old 
and attached nurse (as Juliet 
might have been had she been 
left an orphan), and a maid 
(mentioned but invisible) em- 
ploying her leisure in painting 
and perhhps occasionally 
making a trifle by it (but this 
I is not clear), should be, after a 
very brief and slight acquaint- 
ance, so fascinated by the 
charms of a youngish (thirty or 
thirty-five V) gentleman, visit- 
ing in the neighbourhood, as 
to have taken his invitation to 
call upon him in town seri- 
ously ; and that this young 
English Juliet should have 
suddenly, propjuo motUy packed 
up her portmanteau, bade an 
revoii* to her nurse, and have 
trained to town, put up at an 
hotel formerly frequented by 
her father (which is a saving 
clause, , and accounts for her 
being served with a perfect 
little dinner), and then, having 
-secured a first-rate hansom, 
with a polite, good - looking 
driver and a first-rate horse 
(O exceptionally lucky in- 

genue 1), should have been taken straight away to this 
fascinating gentleman’s abode, whence hearing he had 
“ company ” she drives away to nowhere in particular, return- 
ing, however, at about 10.45 just in time to catch her Romeo, 
who happening to be an early bird, is on the point of retiring 
for the night. She is admitted, and then, after awhile, he, act- 
ing always, as far as the audience can tell, with a certain 
amount of proper caution, sees her home. That is the start of 
it all. Admit all this as a probable basis, and there ’s nothing 
to be said except that the author has constructed upon it a 
very well-writteu, very pretty, and highly entertaining play. 

Mr. George Alexander, who seems to have made up his mind 
never to “make up ” his face in modern comedy, gives us a care- 
fully considered study of character in the person of Mr, James 
St. John Troiuer, a gentleman who, posing as a conventional cynic, 
occasionally fatuous, with a dormant sense of honour and a 
very slight appreciation of humour, becomes a convertite of a 
very high grade when true love, which includes all that self- 
sacrifice entails, has cast out of him the demon of egoism, by 
w^hich he was possessed. 

Miss Bay Davis, as that most ingenuous of simple-minded 
ingenues Olive Lawr^enee, must have been most accurately 


measured for the part by Mr. Chambers, so 'perfectly does it 
become her, and so admirably does she suit it. 

Mr. H. B. Irving’s Lord Reginald Lugdale is a delightful 
creation of a nondescript sort of person that might find a place 
among the eccentric beings in one of Mr. Lear’s jNonscnse 
Books. This Lord Reginald (there seldom now-a-days is a 
comedy without a “Regi” in it) is a composite character, made 
up apparently out of materials which recall Master Modus in 
The Hunchback, Basil Georgione in The Colonel, Lord Verisophi 
(in the presence of Kate Nicklehy), Master Slender (sighing and 
doting on sweet An we Page), and Lord Dundreary: indeed, had 
Mr. H. B. IRMNG met with the exceptional chance that 
caused Lord Dundreary to supersede the hero in The American 
Cousin, it •would be quite on the cards that this part could be 
so developed and magnified as to put all the others into the 
shade. The audience accepts the character, little as there is 
of it, at Mr. Irving’s valuation, and delight in whatever Lord 
Reginald does or says. He has very little to do and not much 

to say, but he and Miss Gran- 
ville, as Miss Prescott (quite 
the most original and, at the 
same time, most natural part 
among the principals in the 
piece), crown themselves with 
such laurels of comedy as are 
accorded only to a very first- 
rate performance of the anti- 
quated love scenes, between 
Helen and Modus, in Sheridan 
Knowles’s The Hunchback. 

Miss Gertrude Kingston, as 
Lady Margaret Staines, the 
representative of the chief of 
Trower's many con- 
quests among married ladies of 
title, artistically triumphs in 
rendering this character so 
odious — especially in her scene 
where she plays the Eleanor 
to Olive's EAfR Rosamund-— as 
to banish all sympathy with 
her from the hearts of the 
spectators. The author tries to 
let her down easily in the last, 
act, but we only pity hi in for this 
w^eak concession to common- 
place good-nature. It is a really 
remarkable impersonation. 

Mr. A. E. Matthew^s, as the boyish Cecil Bird, typical of the 
latest “ form ” in fast juvenility, is, as Cecil wmild express It, 
“ about as good as they make ’em.” 

Mr, Vincent, as Jarvis, the butler, needs no character, 
except his own most conscientious reading of this one, for his 
next place. 

By Miss Talbot’s artistic rendering of Mrs. Selby, the nurse to 
this new Juliet, is to be obtained all the insight into her yoimg 
charge’s character and history that may make for, or against, 
the probabilities of the plot as they have already been herein 
stated. 

Miss Julie Opp, as Mrs, Herbertson, one of Jim Trower's 
minor victims in society, does to perfection all that the author 
requires of her, which is not of an exhaustive character. 

In brief, the piece is thoroughly well acted all round. One 
word as to the generally well WTitteu and evenly-balanced 
dialogue of the piece. Quotations from scripture, placed in the 
mouths of any characters in a comedy for the mere purpose of 
raising a laugh by the smartness of their application, can never 
be considered as specimens of good taste on the part of the 
author, nor on the part of those responsible for the production 
of the piece, from the Licenser of Plays dowm to the stage- 
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manager. But wlieii one of tliese quota- 
tions, viz. “One shall he taken and the 
other left” (it is surely needless to 
remind either Licenser, author, or actor, 
■Whose these ^vords are), is only intro- 
duced. as something sharp in order to 
provoke a laugh, "^’hich, from the thought- 
less, it obtains, it is surely time to 
demand of author, actor and Licenser 
that any such cxuotations from scripture 
should be at once eliminated from the 
spoken dialogue. We all know who it is 
that can quote scripture to his purpose, 
and naturally Mr. Haddon Chambers would 
object to be coupled with a collahorateur 
who during all these years has never 
produced one single good work, and what 
is more, never will. 

This is the only fault to be found with 
the dialogue, which otherwise is good 
throughout and excellently well delivered. 
Mr. Alexander’s house is now well fur- 
nished for the next six months. 


ANTHROPOLOGY ILLUSTRATED. 

f“Itis a commonplace of philosophers that the 
childhood of the individual ^’inbolises the childhood 
of the race .” — The WorJd.\ 

Little lad with garments tattered, 
Threadbare, stained and mud bespattered, 
Bleeding nose and dirty face, 

Though askance a cold world eyes you 
Science still can recognise you 
As a symbol of our race. 

When with shriek of piercing treble 
You discharge the well-aimed pebble, 

And our front-door panel dint, 

You, conventions thus defying. 

Are the traits exemplifying 
Of a distant age of flint. 

When the pence for which you scramble 
Still at pitch-and-toss you gamble. 

As your sport the expert cons. 

Your disgraceful occupation 
Is to him a revelation 
Of the period of bronze. 

So, despite your garment-tearing, 

Rude behaviour, vulgar bearing, 
Deafening yell, ear-splitting screech, 
Pedagogues, who birch and spank you. 
Rather ought by right to thank you 
For the lessons that you teach. 


FULL CRT ! 

SIR,— -I head this letter to you “Full 
Cri,” that being my playful way of giving 
you to understand, sportingly and spor- 
tively, how full the Criterion Theatre was 
on the night of my visit. This Farcical 
Comedy— or, rather, I should describe it 
as this Whimsical Farce — in three acts, an 
old foi’m of some of our best farces, when 
the nineteenth century was yet quite 
juvenile, is about as funny, as droll 
(c’est le mot) a piece of absurdity as I’ve 
seen for many a long day. It has been 



— pAvHtBs 

Visitor to Country Town {who has leen shown over the Church). “'And how long has tour 
PRESENT YiOAE BEEN HERE?” 

Sexton, “Mr. Mole, Sir, has been the Incumbrance here, Sir, eor nigh on forty 
YEAR, Sir!” 


running for some months, and seems to 
be going strong now and as fresh as fresh. 
Why did I not see it weeks and -weeks 
ago ? Why ? Because it was unani- 
mously “damned with faint praise,” by 
the principal dramatic critics in the 
papers ; at least, in all those that I read 
at the time, and so, credulous creature 
that I am, I was put off the scent, and 
said to myself, “Nay, this is not good 
enough.” At last, by accident, I visited 
the theatre, “Laugh!” as Chevalier 
DE Coster says, “ Laugh ! Lor’ ! I thought 
I should ha’ died ! ” Never was Wbbdon 
Grossmith more inanely funny, rarely has 
the jovial Mr. George Giddens been more 
surprisingly humorous, and as for the 
Lord Archibald of Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 
well — ^his acting is worthy of one of the 
smartest farcical - comedy parts ever 
written. The whole piece represents the 
impossible made possible, and that ’s how, 
at first, as I fancy, it did not “ catch on.” 
There isn’t a poor part, nor even a weak 


line of dialogue in it from beginning to 
end. 

The ladies are “ A1 ’’—all, individually 
and collectively. Mrs. Charles Calvert 
is over-poweringly funny, Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys the very perfection of farcical- 
comedy playing, that is, in real earnest ; 
nor is Miss Annie Hughes a whit behind 
in this respect, though her part is very 
difficult and is the one which goes at first 
against the grain of an audience until its 
utter - farcicality is realised, and then 
it is relished immensely. All the other 
ladies look well and act well their in- 
dividual parts, for every one of them is 
in her degree a “ character.” Captain 
Marshall ought to be our best comedy* 
writer in the not very dim or distant future. 
“All hail, MaoMarshall! that shalt be 
more hereafter ! ’’Yours, Sir, truly. 

One of his Well Wishers. 

B.S.— But oh, Cap’en, why did you give 
this piece such a stupid title as The Noble 
Lordi 
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I OUB BOOKING-OPFIOE. 

I Mr, Herbert Yiviax sets forth to pay a morning call on 
I King Mexeijk with as light a heart as if his Majesty lived at 
I Lancaster Gate. The record of his journey is presented in 
i Abyssinia^ a handsome volume published by Mr. Pearson. It 
i is chiefly made up of letters contributed to that enterprising 
I little journal, the Daihj Express. Descending on a country 
little known to Europeans (except such as form units in an 
array of invasion), Mr. Yiyian brings to his task the gift* of 
keen observation and the power of lively description. His 
account of the barbaric dance arranged for his edification on 
his arrival at Gildessa is a vivid picture. Although on 
; pleasure bent he was of a frugal mind. “Don’t bring the 
whole village,” he said, to his head man. But they all came — 
at least, when the dance was over, there were 600 waiting to 


Steevens, whom the Gods loved and took early, has much to 
answer for. His style of journalistic work, vivid, highly 
coloured, bristling with point, has fatal attraction for 
writers of quite other capacity. It is easy to reproduce, in 
debased style, some of its peculiarities. Hence, in certain 
journalistic circles, grievous falling away from the high level 
it was once the pride of the London Press to maintain. How- 
ever, in this volume is the well of pungent picturesque writing 
undefiled. Let us drink at it, says my Baronite, and be thankful. 

Pro-Baron de B. W. 


COURT DRESS. 

S[R,— How very awkward is the description of the Court 
costume as ordered to be worn on certain occasions, i,e. “ Pull 
dress with trousers.” Emphatically “with trousers.” 



be paid. Mr. Yivian found Menelik at home when hp called. 
The conversation long flagged. "When it came to a dead stop, 
the morning caller remarked “ People in England take an 
extreme interest in Ethiopia.” Encouraged by the King’s 
reception of this pleasing remark, Mr. -Yivian asked that he 
might be graciously favoured by being made transmitter of a 
message to the English people. The King consented, and my 
Baronite remembers reading the message in the columns of the 
Daily Express. It struck him at the time as resembling rather 
the literary style of Tudor Street than of Addis Ababa. How- 
ever, it was very interesting ; and so is the book, its value 
largely increased by eighty illustrations from photographs 
takemon the spot. 

On the belongings of the late Mr. Stbevens reaching this 
country, his widow found among them six letters he had failed 
to get through for newspaper publication. They are included 
an enlarged edition of his book From Capetown to Ladysmithj 
published by Blackwood. The volume, fourth of the Memorial 
Edition, includes his equally well-known Egypt in 1898. 


j Supposing it was “Full dress with hats.” This -would bo in 
I contra-distinction to “ Pull dress without hats.” But what is 
included in “ Pull dress ” ? Well, at first sight the uninitiated 
would say “everything.” That is, shoes and buckles, silk 
stockings, knee-breeches, vest, coat, tie, gloves, &c., &c. Yery 
'g^d**: then any courtier in “full dress” must, if “with 
trousers” be added, wear these as “overalls.” He cannot 
come to Court in “full dress” carrying his trousers over his 
arm. At least, it doesn’t at first sight seem quite the correct 
1 thing. Will you, Sir, enlighten 

; “One who Doesn’t Know” ? 


NURSERY RHYME. 

PcsSY cat, pussy cat, what news d’ you bring ? 

‘ I’ve been to London to see the King.” 

Pussy cat, pussy cat, what heard you there ? 

“ Kipg, Lords and Commons indulge in a * swear.’ ” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from tee Diary of Tort, M.P. 

House of Commons j Monday^ February 18. 
— The Marktss, hampered by insistence 
of Harry Chaplin -upon resolve to with- 
draw upon a position of fuller personal 
freedom in politics, paralysed by deter- 
mination of Grand Cross to rest on his 
laurels and his pension, bethought him 
how he might strengthen his Ministry. 
In the dilemma, like Goldsmith's Traveller, 

his heart untravelled fondly turned to 
home." Hatfield, the hub of tho Universe, 
the Be Beers of intellectual and adminis- 
trative diamond digging. As the Lord 
Chancellor says, “Worldly advance- 
ment, like charity, should begin at home." 
Unfortunately for the State, home circle 
limited. Successive drafts already nar- 
rowed it. There remained the Son and 
Heir. 

“Come," said the Marktss, “let us 
make him Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs." 

Of all subaltern posts in the Administra- 
tion, this far away the most difScult and 
delicate. With chief in House of Lords, 
Under-Secretary is medium of communi- 
cation between the Department and the 
public. As compared with his position 
in Commons, Secretary for State in tho 
Lords has easy berth, Under-Secretary 
always in evidence, assailed night after 
night hy searching questions. 

Difficulty of position illustrated hy 
Prince Arthur when, St. John Brodrick 
succeeding George Curzon at the critical 
outpost, he wrapped him round with 
peremptory injunction not to be inveigled 
into attempt to swim without bladders. 
To meet Questions appearing on paper, 
Under - Secretary was provided with 
carefully considered reply written in se- 
clusion of Foreign Office. Mustn't, in 
any circumstances, be led into supple- 
menting its absence of information. 

House always resented this innovation ; 
put uji with it perforce ; no use arguing 
against majority of six score and ten. 
By dint of carefully eschewing reference 
to specially obnoxious circumstance 
establishing rule, soreness somewhat 
healed. Many Members forgotten Prince 
Arthur’s autocratic agency; had come 
to regard the matter as arising upon 
initiative of Under - Secretary himself, 
possibly justified by exigencies knpwn at 
the Foreign Office. 

To-night, the familiar episode recurred. 
Question on paper with relation to Minis- 
ters of Allied Powers in Pekin. Son and 
Heir read off answer from manuscript ; 
pressed for further information after 
manner of twentieth Century, was stricken 
with diplomatic dumbness. 

“Will not the Koble Lord answer?" 
John DiixoN insisted. 

Up^ gat the latest tower of strength 

, TOIu CXX. 


I to the Ministry, and ingenuously replied, 

I * ‘ The Leader of the House has stated 
that it is an understanding the Under- 
secretary shall not answer Supplementary 
Questions.” 

Something Bismarckian in the crude 
simplicity of this confession, the apparent 
gratuitous giving away a position. Only, 
when Bismarck played the game he 
always won. Now House flashed forth in 
blaze of righteous wrath. Was its pri- 
vilege of full inquiry to be limited at 


caprice of a Minister? For two hours 
and a-lialf debate foamed ; on division in 
crowded House Ministerial majority re- 
duced to 45. 

Business done . — Quite a lively night. 
The Unexpected happened through its 
long length. No opportunity for prepar- 
ing long speeches ; consequently, House 
seen at its best in the give-and-take of 
unpremeditated debate. 

Tuesday . — ^Irish Members had little sur- 
prise in store to-night. Still harping 
on Address. , Asquith made speech on 
position of affairs in South Africa that 
might have been delivered from Treasury 
Bench. Special charm was it purported 
to express views and opinions of Cawmell- 

1 - - .j ; 


Bannerman. strong suspicion of hypno- 
tism at work as, w’hen Asquith declared 
himself a convert to annexation ; when he 
insisted war must be carried out to the 
end ; when he agreed forthwith to at- 
tempt at planting in conquered States fully 
equipped machinery of constitutional 
Government, he always turned round to 
C.-B., and waving his hand in peculiar 
manner said, ‘ ‘ And that 's what my right 
hon. friend thinks." 

C.-B.’s body moved ; half opened his 


mouth as if about to speak. Asquith 
made another rapid movement with out- 
stretched hand ; O.-B. fell back in his 
seat, what time the Ministerialists cheered, 
Bob Reid glared, Irish Members howled. 

After this surprised at nothing, not 
even when, from Irish camp, uprose a 
rustic figure remarking : 

“A naehdaran, mar Eireannach 6 4it go lab- 
harthar, gaedilin bUth, fear o nasuni go bfuil 
teanga aici, agus ata fds ag bruin saoirse d-fAgail 
caitfidn me labairt ins an feis sasanach so in ino 
.thanga fein." 

This may have been to the point ; ob- 
vious difficulty in assuming ‘certainty. 
Speaker, stretching hands forth on elbow 
of chair, looked aghast; quickly seized 
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situation ; the exile from Erin, forlorn by 
the banks of Thames, had dropped into 
Ms native tongue. 

Mr. MXHiPHY, rising later— clothed 
just as I am,” he said, proudly draw- 
ing attention to his new knoek-me-down 
suit of light tweed— explained, that the 
gentleman from East Kerry was moved 
by conviction that “the Irish tongue is 
the best thing in which Irish Members 
can make an English government know 
what they want. Pleeztr edon thetd, i 
l<5fm y kdte.” 

“ Order ! order ! ” the Speaker sternly 
cried, fearful of fresh incursion of the Irish. 

Speaker inexorable, and like the harp 
that once through Tara’s Halls the soul 
of music shed, Mr. O’Donneii. sat as mute 
in St. Stephen’s Halls as if that soul were 
fled. 

Business done* — Debate on Address, 
elOHN Aird, just back from damming the 
Nile, took the Oath with a grace and 
ease that charmed the onlooker. “ It ’s 
practice, you know,” said John, with his 
usual modesty, 

Thursdaij. — When PRINCE Arthur un- 
expectedly rose to follow T. W. RUS- 
SELL in his tirade on Irish Land Question 
there was general impression that T. W, 
was about to catch it. Members j^ecalled 
occasion when the Prince turned and rent 
Henry Howorth, who had not made Mm- 
self an ything like SO offensive as T. W., 
fresh from Ulster, succeeded in doing. 
Last time T. W. spoke it was from 
Treasury Bench, where he sat a subaltern 
in a Government in which landlords pre- 
dominated. To-night, he rose up from 
below gangway and, amid rapturous 
cheers from Land Leaguers opposite, 
called the landlord accursed. 

An odd, sharply-contrasted change ; but 
T. W. had explanation ready. “I have 
changed,” he said, “ I admit. But Ire- 
land also has changed.” 

Concatenation of circumstance, coin- 
cidence of date, happy since they syn- 
chronised with the Majikiss’S intimation 
that there was no place for T. W. in the 
reconstructed Ministry. 

Prince Arthur, tossing about on 
Treasury Bench whilst T. W. fulminated 
from below gangway, was a changed man 
when he stood on his feet. Almost dove-like 
in his attitude towards ‘ ‘ my hon. friend ’ ’ 
would not question Ms motives ; would 
not quote old speeches delivered by him ; 
only regretted that he should adopt a 
style of oratory which, harmless in the 
House, might prove disastrous in the in- 
flammable fields of Ulster. 

Members felt it wasn’t for this Prince 
Arthur had at the particular moment 
interposed. Soon the secret was out. 
There were threats of revolt in Ulster 
Camp ; Prince Arthur’s business was to 
nip this in bud by declaring pending vote 
one of confidence in best of all Govern- 


ments. That made clear, Debate might 
safely be left to shape itself. 

Business done* — Redmond aine moved 
amendment to Address, demanding estab- 
lishment of system compulsory land pur- 
chase in Ireland. Negatived by 235 votes 
against 140. 

Friday* — Still talk of Winston 
Churchill’s speech. Much interest per- 
tained to occasion; high expectation; 
both justified. Eortunate in circumstances 
attending his debut. Lloyd George 
obligingly bridged latter portion of 
dinner hour with blatant deniuiciation of 
all things British, exaltation of all things 
Boer. Erantie cheers of Irish sympatMsers 
with England’s enemies drew in loungers 
from the lobby, students from the library, 
philosophers from the smoking-room. 
Constant stream of diners-oiit flowed in. 



ReviTing* “ a certain splendid memory.” 
When young Churchill rose from corner 
seat of bench behind Ministers, obligingly | 
lent by Cap’en TojMMY Bowles, he faced, 
and was surrounded by, an audience 
that filled the Chamber. No friendly 
cheer greeted Ms rising. To three- 
quarters of the audience he was personally 
unknown. Before he concluded Ms third 
sentence he fixed’attention, growing keeuer 
and kinder when, in reply to whispered 
question, answer went round that this was 
Randolph Churchill’s sou. 

Nothing either in voice or manner 
recalls w’^hat Winston in delicate touch 
alluded to as “ a certain splendid memory. ’ ’ 
He has, however, the same command of 
pointed phrase ; the same self-possession 
verging, perhaps, on self-assurance; the 
same gift of viewing familiar objects from 
a new standpoint ; the same shrewd, con- 
fident judgment. Instantly commanding 
attention of the House, he maintained it 
to the end of a discourse wisely brief. 
Pretty to see Squire of Malwood watching 
him with pleased, fatherly smile ; Prince 


Arthur, with glowing countenance, 
keenly listening from the opposite bench, 
doubtless thinking of days that are no 
more, feeling again the touch of a 
vanished hand, faintly hearing the sound 
of a voice that is still. 

The Member for Sark remembers over 
the waste of nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury Grandolph’s maiden speech. He 
rose from the bench behind that from 
which Winston spoke. In those days he 
did not assume the prominence of a corner 
seat, content to find a place somewhere 
about the middle of the Bench. He had 
plenty of room to choose, for the House 
was not half full. The occasion was one of 
Charles Dilke’s crusades against small 
boroughs. In course of his speech he had 
alluded disrespectfully to Woodstock, the 
family borough for which Grandolph, not 
then scorning the ways of ducal cadets, 
was content to sit. The speech created 
little attention, save among two or three 
close observers who recognised the flash 
of genius in the unconventional utterance. 
Not the most friendly and sanguine 
listener dreamt of the future career of 
the young man who, having made an end 
of speaking abruptly the left House and 
was not heard again till after long 
interval. 

Very different fortune attends Ms son 
when, twenty-six years later, he makes 
his maiden speech. Winston must see to 
it that the reversion of circumstance is 
not followed all along the line. The 
father began on a low level, and stormed 
the topmost towers of Ilium. The son 
springs into notice from a lofty plane, and 
will be expected to preserve his attitude. 

To which end Sark, nothing if not 
practical, warns him to be chary of con- 
tribution to debate, at least, through his 
first session. Better to have the House 
of Commons wondering why you don’t 
speak, than marvelling why you do. 

Business done. — Still talking round 
Address. Accent chiefly Irish. 


HERALDIC TALK. 

Three Lions (first quarter). Can’t see 
what the dragon wants. But perhaps 
has as much right to be over yonder in 
the fourth corner as, say, the Irish harp. 

Irish Harp (third quarter). Ah, be aisy 
now I And is it the Welsh dragon that ’s 
to come anent me! And green, too! 
Staling the green, me national colour 1 
Another injustice to pore ould Oireland ! 

Large Lion (second quarter). Hoot awa’, 
lassie ! Na doot your national colour is 
jest blue ! But vre dinna want a bit of a 
green dragon. 

Three lAons (fourth quarter). It strikes 
us that, if we cannot have Wales in our 
quartering, we can visit our absent 
colleague in a neighbourly fashion. 
[Exeunt to the sign of the “ Green Dragon** 
for refreshment. 
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Bwell . **Here, BOYl Just nip off, and pull the oate_off the htnofs, 

WILL YOU?’" 


TEMPERANCE RESOLUTIONS. 

(Framed with the best intentions by an 
experienced toper,) 

NBVEti again to attempt to open a house 
doop with a corkscrew instead of a latch- 
key. 

To give up assaulting a lamp-post acci- 
dentally. 

To draw the line strictly in advance of 
i the oblivion-creating last glass. 

To remember that soda - and - brandy 
’ should never be the necessary substitute 
for a cup of tea at breakfast time. 

To secure accurate pronunciation of the 
test words “British constitution’^ at all 
times,. 

To maintain a mastery of my perambu- 
lations and to refrain from assaulting the 
pavement with the back of my head. 

And, last of all, to determine with all the 
strength of my will to resist the attractive 
habit of going to bed in my boots. 


LATEST FROM MARS. 

(A flimsy picked up in Fleet Street.) 

"We can see all that is happening on 
earth below and in the dearth of news 
are delighted to be able to give a little 
exclusive information. 

' Theatres up here doing fairly good 
, business. Pantomime on the wane. Under- 
studies taking the places of principals, 


and general reduction in extra | 
ladies. Dresses a little oft | L 
colour, and shortly will be sold j jy 
at a reduction for the Provinces. i W I 
No alteration in the Bank rate. \ / ll 

Few new companies announced. | ^ I/ 

But several good issues (taking 
back pages) expected after 
Easter. 

War Office up here in an awful I 

state of confusion. Accounts “jsor,” 
branch requires immediate re- ■ 
organisation. A few young business men | 
urgently needed to replace fossil officials. 

No steamboat service on principal 
metropolitan river in spite of the efforts 
of the Local County Council. 

All the above — although not unlike the 
actual position of affairs on earth — is 
absolutely authentic. This information 
is the exclusive property of Mr. Pbnnyer 
Liner, Butterfly Gardens, late Grub Street. 

AD MISERICORDIAM. 

[It was a common practice among Athenian 
citizens, in answering a charge, to bring into Court 
their wives and families with the (hject of exciting 
the judicial compassion. ' An interesting parallel 
comes from Northampton, where it was stated in 
mitigation of a charge of fiat accused was 
the father of thirty- two chil^^J^ 

See where the weeping mother stands ! 

My two-and-thirty kneel to you, 

And twice as many SAy hainds 
Make passionate appsealHo you. 






(on jumping pony). “Not so much of your 

IF YOU PLEASE 1 

Behold their four-and-sixty eyes 
Suffused with tender dew, my Lord, 

And oh, be softened by the sighs 
Of these my thirty-two, my Lord ! 

hly case is an exception — ^No, 

The very oldest residents 

Can quote no parallel, although 
The Scriptures give some precedents. 

And if I sometimes take a dram 
Like other fathers, who, my Lord, 

Can fairly judge my case who am 
The Sire of thirty-two, my Lord ? 

Latest from the Clerk of the 
Weather, — Snow, thunder, rain, with 
intervals of sunshine, moonlight and fog. 
Passages between Dover and Calais, as 
well as can be expected. Cones, um- 
brellas, and parasols hoisted. Furs, 
muslins, and waterproofs worn till sudden 
change. Then severe colds, bronchitis, 
etc., etc. 
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DEAMATIC SEQUELS. 

‘Mil.— T he Vengeance of Caste. 

Most people, in their day, have v’ept 
tears of relief at the ending of T. "W. 
ROBEBTSOn’s comedy Caste, when the Hon. 
George D'Alroy— not dead, poor chap !— 
falls into the arms of his wife, Esther, 
while his father-in-law, Eccles, bestows a 
drunken benediction upon him before 
starting for Jersey, and his sister-in-law, 
Polly, and her adored plumber, Gerridge, 
embrace sympathetically in the back- 
ground. In these circumstances it seems 
hardly kind to add a further act to this 
harrowing drama. But the writer of 
Sequels, like INemesis, is inexorable. If 
the perusal of the following scene prevents 
any young subaltern from emulating 
H^Alroy and marrying a ballet-dancer with 
a drunken father, it will not have been 
written in vain. 

Scene — The dining-room of the D’Alroys’ 
hovse in the suburbs. Dinner is Just 
over, and GEORGE B’Alroy, in a seedy 
coat and carpet slippers, is sitting by 
the fire smoking a pipe. On the other 
side of the fire sits ESTHER, his wife, 
darning a sock. 

Esther. Tired, George? 

George. Yes. 

•Esther. Had a bad day in the City ? 

George. Beastly ! I believe I 'm the un- 
luekiest beggar in the worl d. Every stock 
I touch goes down. 

Esther. "Why don’t you give up specu- 
lating if you ’re so unlucky ? 

George (hurt). I don’t speculate, dear. 1 
inv^t. 

Esther. Why don’t you give up invest- 
ing, then ? It makes a dreadful hole in our 
income. 

George. One must do something for one’s 
living. 

Esther (sighing). What a pity it is you 
left the Army. 

George. I had to. The regiment wouldn’t 
stand your father. He was always coming 
to the mess-room when he was drunk, and 
asking for me. So the Colonel said I’d 
better send in my papers. 

Esther (gently). Not drunk, GEORGE. 

George. The Colonel said so. And he 
was rather a judge. 

Esther (unable to improve upon the 
phrase in which, it toill be remembered, she 
loas accustomed to excuse her father). 
Father is a very eccentric man. But a 
very good man, when you know him. 

George (grimly). If you mean by “ec- 
centric ” a man who is always drunk and 
won’t die, he is. Most eccentric ! 

Esther. Hush, dear. After all, he ’s my 
father. 

George. That ’s my objection to him. 

Esther. I ’m afraid yon must have lost a 
great deal of money to-day ! 

George. Pretty well. But I ’ve noticed 


that retired military men who go into the 
City invariably do lose money. 

Esther. Why do they go into the City, 
then ? 

George (gloomily). Why, indeed? 

[There is a short pause. George 
stares moodily at the fire. 

Esther. I had a visit from your mother 
to-day. 

George. How was she ? 

Esther. Not very well. She has aged 
sadly in the last few years. Her hair is 
quite white now. 

George (half to himself). Poor mother, 
poor mother ! 

Esther. She was very kind. She asked 
particularly after you, and she saw little 
George. (Gently) I think she is getting 
more reconciled to our marriage. 

George. Do 5’ou really, dear ? (Looks at 
her curiously). 

Esther. Yes; and I think it’s saeh a 
good thing. How strange it is that people 
should attach such importance to class 
distinctions ! 

George. Forgive me, dear, but if you 
think it strange that the Marquise de St. 
Maur does not consider Mr. Eccles and 
the Gerrirges wholly desirable connec- 
tions I am afraid I cannot agree wdth yon. 

Esther. Of course, Papa is a very ec- 
centric man 

George. My dear Esther, Mr. Eccles 
made his hundred and fifty-sixth appear- 
ance in the police-court last week. The 
fact was made the subject of jocular com- 
ment in the cheaper evening papers. The 
sentence was five shillings or seven days. 

Esther. Poor Papa felt his position 
acutely. 

George. Not half so acutely as I did. I 
paid the five shillings. If only he had 
consented to remain in Jersey ! 

Esther. But you know Jersey didn’t suit 
him. He w^as never well there. 

George. He was never sober there. That 
was the only thing that was the matter 
with him. No, my love, let us look facts 
in the face. You are a dear little woman, 
but your father is detestable, and there is 
not the smallest ground for hope that my 
mother will ever be “reconciled” to our 
marriage as long as she retains her reason. 

Esther. I suppose father is rather a 
difficulty. 

George. Yes. He and the Gbrridges, 
between them, have made us impossible 
socially. 

Esther. What ’s the matter with the 
Gerridges ? 

George. Nothing, except that you always 
ask them to all our dinner parties. And 
as gentlepeople have a curious prejudice 
against sitting down to dinner with a 
plumber and glazier, it somewhat narrows 
our circle of acquaintance. 

Esther. But SAM isn’t a working plumber 
now. He has a shop of his own. Quite a 
large shop . And their house is j ust as good 
as ours. The furniture is better. Sam 


bought Polly a new carpet for the 
drawing-room only last week. It cost 
fourteen pounds. And our drawing-room 
carpet is dreadfully shabby. 

George. I ’m glad they ’re getting on so 
well. {With a flicker of hope) Do you 
think there ’s any chance, as they grow 
more prosperous, of their “dropping” 
us? 

Esther (indignantly). How can you think 
of such a thing ! 

George (sighing). I was afraid not. 

Esther (enthusiastically). Why, SAM is 
as kind as can be and so is Polly. And 
you know how fond they are of little 
George. 

George. Poor child, yes. Ho has played 
with their children ever since he could 
toddle. And what is the result? A 
Cockney accent that is indescribable. 

Esther. What does it matter about his 
accent so long as he is a good boy, and 
grows up to be a good man ? 

George. Ethically, my dear, not at all. 
Bub practically, it matters a great deal. 
It causes mo intense physical discomfort. 
And I think it is killing my mother. 

Esther. George ! 

George. Moreover, when the time comes 
for him to go to a Public school he will 
probably be very unhappy in conse- 
quence. 

Esther. Why ? 

George. Merely irrational prejudice. 
Public school boys dislike all deviations 
from the normal. And to them— happily 
— a pronounced Cockney accent repre- 
sents the height of abnormality, 

Esther (sadly). In spite of our marriage, 
I’m afraid you’re still a worshipper of 
caste. I thought you turned your back 
on all that when you married me. 

George. So I did, dear, so I did. But 
I don’t want to commit my son to the 
same hazardous experiment. 

Esther. Ah, George, you don’t really 
love me, or you wouldn’t talk like that. 

George. My dear, I love you to distrac- 
tion. That ’s exactly the difficulty. I am 
torn between my devotion to you and my 
abhorrence of your relations. When your 
father returned from Jersey, and took a 
lodging close by us, nothing but the 
warmth of my affection prevented me 
from leaving you for ever. He is still 
here, and so am I. What greater proof 
could you have of the strength of my 
attachment ? 

Esther. Poor father ! he could not bear 
to be away from us. And he has grown 
so fond of little George I (George shud- 
ders.) Father has a good heart. 

George. I wish he had a stronger head. 

[This remark is prompted by the sound 
of Mr. Eccles enteHng the front 
door, and having a tipsy alterca- 
tion with the maid. 

Maid (announcing). Mr. Eccles. 

Eccles, (joyously). Eveniug — hie — mo 
children. Bless you, bless you ! 
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I Esther, Good evening, father. 

Ecclcs, "Won't yon — hic—speak to ycr 
old father- in -lOT, GEORGIE? (George 
says nothing.) Ah, pride, pride, ernei 
pride I You come before a fall, you 
do I (Lurches heavily against the table, 
and subsides into a chair.) Funny that I 
Almost — hie — seemed as if the proverb 
vras a-eoming true that time ! 

George (sternly). How often have I told 
you, Mr. Eccles, not to eome to this 
house except when you ’re sober. 

Eccles (raising his voice in indignant pro- 
test), Shober — hie — perfectly shober I 
shober as a— hie— judge ! 

George, I’m afraid I can’t argue with 
3 ^ou as to the precise stage of intoxication 
in which you find yourself. You had 
better go home at once. 

Eccles. Do you hear that Esh — ter? 
Do you hear that — ^hie— me child ? 

Esther, Yes, father. I think you had 
better go home. You’re not very well 
to-night. 

Eccles (rising unsteadily from Ms chair). 
Allri — Esh— TER. 1 ’m goin’. Good ni — 
Georgie. 

George (with the greatest politeness). 
Good night, Mr. Eccles. If you could 
possibly manage to fall down and break 
your neck on the way home, I should be 
infinitely obliged. 

Eccles (beginning to weep). There’s 
words to address to a loving— hie — ^farrer- 
in-law. There ’s words — (lurches out), 

Esther. I think, George, you had better 
see him home. It’s not safe for him to 
be alone in that state. 

George (savagely). Safe ! I don’t want 
him to be safe. l^Tothing would give me 
greater satisfaction than to hear he had 
brokeh his neck. 

Esther (gently). But he might meet a 
policeiiian, George. 

George. Ah, that ’s another matter. 
Perhaps I ’d better see the beast into a 
cab. 

Esther (sighmg). Ah, you never under- 
stood poor father 1 

[A crash is heard from the hall as 
Eccles lurches heavily and upsets 
the hat-stand. GEORGE throws up 
Ms hands in despair at the wreck 
of the hall furniture — or, perhaps, 
at the obtiiseness of his ivife^s last 
remark — and goes out to call a cab. 

(Curtain.) 

St. J. H. 


A DIFFICULT FEAT. 

Mr. Carnegie does not like football. 
He says, “ I do not approve of any game 
in which men stamp upon each other 
when they are down.’ ’ iN'or do we approve 
of such practices, nor do we know how it 
is done — even at football. ^ ‘ For men who 
are down to stamp upon each other” is 
clearly a feat which Mr. Carnegie alone 
can explain. 


THE EMPEROR’S QUANDARY. 

[The Emperor of China realises that his fiitTire 
is a diplomatic toss-up. He must pay the iudenmity- 
and have the rmgleaders executed. In point of 
fact, it is— taels he loses, heads we win,] 

The Chinese Emperor knit his brows 
As his ministers came around him 
With servile nods and extravagant bows, 
His Li Hung Changs and his great Pow- 
wows, 

In a terrible stew they found him. 

He speaks ; 

“ The Powers are gathered about the Gate 
And around the sacred wall. 

Their anger I cannot one jot abate. 

And I do not like, I am bound to state, 
The look of affairs at all. 

“ "We moved our Court to a quieter spot, 
To think things carefully over. 

But how to get out of our artful plot, 

And how to unravel the Boxer knot, 

Is a thing I can not discover. 

I am sure you will hear with great sur- 
prise 

That we ’re stumped for fresh excuses. 
We have eome to the end of our list of 
lies, 

And the Chinese Puzzle our wit defies. 

• In short, it the very deuce is. 

For the Powers request an enormous lot 
Of cash, as indemnity, 

And the heads of the leaders of the plot. 
But these gentlemen wire they would 
rather not 

With our modest request comply. 

Of these two-fold evils we both must 
choose, 

As I shall exactly prove. 

To accept their terms we cannot refuse, 
But do you not see how we stand to lose 
Wliichever the way we move ? 

We pay the Indemnity : Taels they win. 

It is heads we lose if we slay 
The great ringleaders. Do you begin 
To see what a terrible plight we ’re in ? 
And to think, it ’s the only way ! 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— If be Wet be ever 
caught I venture to suggest that, instead 
of sending him to St. Helena or Ceylon, 
he should be brought to England and 
handed over to the Master of the Buck- 
hounds, to he used as a deer in place of 
the present quadrupeds. What rattling 
runs he could give over the country round 
Windsor, and what a saving it would be 
to country in venison ! Even Mr. Labby, 
M.P., the deadly opponent of the Buck- 
hounds, couid scarcely object to the 
King’s Boer-hounds. 

Tours obediently, 

Practical Peter. 

The Kennels^ near Slough. 


SHOW-SEEING MADE EASY. 

Now that London has tasted blood, so 
to speak, and expects her weekly feast of 
pageantry and procession, it may not be 
amiss to throw out a few hints and sug- 
gestions for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of sightseers : — 

1. That the pavements shall be scienti- 
fically and permanently “raked,” in the 
theatrical sense, i.e, given a slant of not 
less than twenty degrees down to the 
roadway. 

2. That, where the foregoing is imprac- 
ticable, the roadway be raised at least 
three feet, or, better still, be turned into 
an American elevated track. 

3. That all police, soldiers and volun- 
teers lining the route, do so behind, 
instead of in front of the crowd. 

4. That the crowd arrange itself in sizes, 
that is, all the short persons should stand 
in the front rows, it being made a mis- 
demeanour for a tall individual to block 
the view of one of lower stature. 

5. That matinee hats be ranked as a 
felony, breach of the peace, or Vese- 
majeste, according to circumstances. The 
wearers to be instantly removed in 
custody and head-enffed. 

6. That better and safer accommodation 
be provided in trees commanding the line 
of procession — at present, ladies have 
some clifiBculty in mounting even to the 
lowest branches. Spiral staircases 
round the trunk should therefore be 
constructed, with proper hen - roosts 
where available. 

7. That the tops of lamp-posts be made 
more accessible- Occupiers of such an 
excellent vantage ground should no 
longer be discouraged by insecurity of 
tenure and foothold and the attentions 
of the police. 

8. That ladies shall not be hoisted on 
gentlemen’s shoulders under any pretext 
whatever. Anybody shall be entitled to 
run a pin into the offenders. 

9. That babies be left at home, as the 
supply of coroners is limited. 

10. That the invention of the lady who 
used a looking-glass on the occasion of 
the Opening of Parliament on February 
14 be developed, and the view be re- 
flected into all the suburbs. This would 
enable people to stay at home. 

11. That all processions pass twice over 
the course, on the principle of an over- 
flow meeting. Those who have seen 
the first time to go home at once. 

12. That London be entirely rebuilt 
and fitted with decent vistas, a la Hauss- 

MANN. 

13. That their Gracious Majesties be 
entreated to open something, Parliament 
for choice, once a week. The Houses 
needn’t sit during the interval, as they 
really appear to have outlived their use- 
fulness, except for spectacular purposes. 

A. A. S. 
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^^ervms FisHor (who is heinig taken out for o, drive hj his host's daughter), “Isn’t it vert 
UNSAFE GOING SO FAST DOWN-HILL, MiSS DaISY ? AND—AND— TO HOLD THE REINS SO-SO 
LOOSELY ? ” 

Miss Daisy (light-heartedly enjoying herself). “Is it? J, don’t know. I’ve never 
DRIVEN BEFORE. PaPA WON’T LET ME WHEN HH’S AT HOME. SAYS I ’M SO RECKLESS.” 
(Flicks whip.) “Come up, old man!” 


’VAESITY VEEiSES- ' • 

OXFORD ODES.;'* - ' ' “ 

. TIE . • 

VrilEN I deligHt to fling aside 
BepiihUc, Frogs and Annals, ' 

And swiftly down to Iffley glide 
- In shoxt and simple flannels ;* 

■With sported oak your heart still broods 
Behind its safe defences, - 
Intent on Roby or The Moods 
And Tenses. 

Oars and the oarsman’s Insty art, 

Yon keep them at a distance, 

Eights are for yon a thing apart, 
Althongh my whole existence. 

How Gyas made his bump you know - 
(V. Fifth Aeneid ) ; but, Sir, 

Who caught us yesterday below 
The Gut,* Sir ? 

No boats for yot! a charm possess 
Save that which bore Ulysses, 

To more legitimate, if less 
Intoxicating kisses — 

That famous ship the wily one 
Contrived with axe and adze too. 

To plough the grey sea -waves —and un- 
dergrads too. 

■Who cares a hang for firsts in Greats 
And academic glory ? 

Dull bookworm, come and see the eights 
And shut de Oraiore. 

Learn what a thing a man may be, 

And think to win a pew^ter 
More splendid than a first, like me, 
Your tutor. 

A narrow winding channel of the Isis below 
the Barges. 


REDINTEGRATIO AMORIS. 

[“ At present the Tube railway was like a new 
toy, hut a time w'ould come w^hen a large proportion 
of the former omnibus riders would renew their old 
habit of riding along the streets in the open air in 
vehicles di’awm by a pair of the noble animals pro- 
vided by Providence for the service of man, rather 
than in an earthy-smelling tube 100 ft. below the 
surface of the earth.” — Chairman of the London 
Jtoad Car Company.'] 

When other trips to other parts 
By ways new-fangled fail, 

Whose underground nefarious arts 
No longer shall prevail ; 

And when that route to Turnham Green 
Shall lose its novelty, 

And you on Tubes are not so keen — 
Then you T1 remember me. 

When telephone, electric light, 

Gas and the water main. 

Break roads no longer, day and night, 
And traffic ’s clear again ; 

If, sick of subterranean trains, 

You ’d choose your way to be 
The method Providence ordains — 

Then you ’ll remember me. 


They range from “Fresh” to “New- 
laid,” or 

“ Assorted.” 

£5,000,000 of English gold 
Pays for thisj[alien-sent albumen ; 
John Bull at market’s lost his old 
Acumen. 

Wake up, ye hens of England ; wake, 

O retrogressive British peasant ! 

A suicidal course you take 

At present. 


Till at election-time they find 
All odd use I 

Dorkings and Plymouths, every breed I 
Your country’s wealth is going 
begging ; 

To do your duty now you need 
An egging I 

Back to the land let Hodge return, 
Each to Ms own depleted county ; 
Let Britons, not invaders, earn 
The bounty i 
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A BALLAD OB EDWARD GREY. 

{After Tennyson^ $ pathetic poem, “JSdimj'd Gray"* ; and with 
ackncnoJedgments to the author of the famous propositionf here 
distorted front its original sense : — “ Let its hiiry the Tiatchei 
— in the hozoels of oiir enemy 1 ”) 

[Histobic Note. — On February 20, Sir Eqbebt Beid (sympathising with 
the Boers) presided at a dinner of the Eighty Club given in honour of Sii 
Edwaed Obey (Imperialist). Fending the time when the clouds shoulc 
roll by, the Chairman thought it would help to clear the air if he confessed to 
a marked difference of opinion, on a point of temporary interest, as between 
himself and the guest of the evening. Sir Edwaed Grey heartily endorse<3 
this sentiment. He further admitted that he had modified his admiration for 
Mr. Chambeelain ’3 attitude. He deplored that gentleman’s tendency to 
allude to a section of the Liberal Party as Pro-Boers. The Liberal Party was 
actually a very fine combination, with a remarkable future before it.] 

Cautiocs H.\rriet Campbell-B. 

Sat on the fence in her -well-known way ; 

“ And where is your warrior’s axe,” she said, 

And have you buried it, Edward Grey ? ” 

Cautious Harriet spoke like that ; 

Slightly blushing I looked away ; 

Cautious Harriet, coals of fire 

Lie on the scalp of Edward Grey. 

Bertha Reid was my own true love. 

Liberal both our hearts at core, 

But I was British by taste, and sho 

Pro-(as I used to call her)-Boor. 

Wrong I thought her, as she thought me ; 

Between onr loves was a deadly breach ; 

We moved apart in neighbouring plots, 

While you sat tight -with a leg in each. 

“ Wingdd and khakied words T spake, 

Once I suffered myself to say — 

‘ You are too little an englander 

To suit the habits of Edw.ard Grey ! ’ 

“Several sporting things I did 

Calculated to cause her pain ; 

Even toyed with the lustrous locks 

Of gentle Josephine Chamberlain. 

“ But Wednesday last the Liberal Bond 

Fed in my honour, and hearts w-ere freed ; 

And there to welcome me, in the chair, 

Looking her best was Bertha Reid ! 

“ ‘ Edward Grey, we differ ! ’ said she ; 

‘ So it would seem,’ 'was my reply ; 

‘ Let us agree to differ,’ she said, 

And ‘ Certainly, Bertha Reid ! ’ said I. 

“ Steadily fell the coals of fire ; 

The course of Edward Grey was plain ; 

I must contrive to depreciate 

The charms of Josephine Chamberlain. 

“ ‘ I thought her promising once,’ I said, 

‘ But that is my view no more, no more ; 

She called my beautiful Bertha Retd 

A rude unmannerly name — ^pro-Boer ! ’ 

“ Prank was our laughter over the wine, 

Frankly we spoke in generous vein ; 

That night we buried our hatchets in ' 

[ The heart of Josephine Chamberlain. 

“ Right through her bosom of triple bronze 

They cleft her heart like a thing of clay ; 

There lies the hatchet of Bertha Reid, ' ; 

And the similar weapon of Edward Grey.” 

0. S. . 

TAETAEIN A BEIG-HTON. 

Le Nauprage. 

Le lendemain la brume avait disparu, et le soleil, toujours ^ 
pale en Angleterre, brillait entre les nuages. Le vent 
soufflait rudement. 

Tartarin s’habilla vite, chercha sesamis, lesentraina dehors. 
“Allons,” dit-il, “plus de brume, une bonne brise, tout ee 
qu’il nous faut, hein ? Yite, au port ! ’ ’ Alors les Taraseonnais 
cherehaient h s’orientcr. Ils voyaient toujours la grande 
promenade et les cailloux de la plage. 

“Bifferemment,” deraanda Tartarin, “on est done le 
port*?” “Probablement,” dit Bravtda, “il n’y en a pas, 
comme les antiquitds, les monuments, les curiositds de la 
ville.” “Eh bien, alors,” r^pondit T.^rtarin, “nous aliens 
nous embarqiier dans un de ces petits bateaux siir la plage 
la-bas.” “Impossible,” crierent les autres, “par ce vent.” 

“Moi, j’irai,” dit Tartarin simpleinent. “Yous ii’osez 
pas,” fit Bompard. “Le President du Yackt Club de Taras- 
con,” repondit I’autre cTuii ton severe, “ne eraint rien en 
mer.” 

Et la-dessus le heros deseendit lentement do la digue, 
aborda im batelier, et lui At signe de lancer h la mer^une 
barque a voiles. Cette partie de la plage* ^tait abritde par un 
brise-lame. L’homme obdit sans hesiter, croyant avoir affaire 
k un marin distingue. Et pendant que Tartarin attendait 
tranquillement, PasCalon, les larmes aiix yeux, le priait 
instamment de ne pas risquer sa vie. Mais Tartarin ne flechit 
pas. Tartarin seul, debout a cdtd du mfit, la tete haute et 
le regard fier, gardait toujours son calme lieroique. Do temps 
en temps il regardait sa boussole, qu’il tenait k la main. 

Poussde par le batelier, la barque glissa dans I'eau, et un 
instant apres Tartarin se cramponna au mfit. Les Taras- 
connais, moins inquiets, regardaient le petit bateau traversant 
I’eau calme a Tabri du brise-lame, et puis ils poussaient des 
cris d’effroi, car, h quelques metres de la plage, la barque coiila, 
renversee par les vagues. 

Quel moment terrible 1 Leur iilustre president naufragd, ce 
hdros du Midi noyd dans la mer triste et grise du Nord ! 

Heureusement I’eau n’dtait pas profonde, le batelier s’y 
prdcipita et tira le grand homme hors des vagues. Ruisselant, 
grelottant, le hdros tomba entre les bras de ses camarades. Ils 
le porterent k une voiture. Arrivd k I’hdtel il se coucha 
immediatement, et demanda, toujours grelottant, dos grogs 
chauds. Il en avala plusieurs et s’endormit. 

Le soil* il s’dveilla et se leva en sursant. “ Aliens,” clit-il, 

“ nous pouvons partir, je n’ai plus froid, cette fois jo ne meurs 
pas. Mais tout de meme je vous donne ma ddmission. Jo ne 
serai plus Prdsident du Yackt Club de Tarascon. Je ne serai 
plus yacktman. J’en ai soupd. Les montagnes sont dangereuses, 
les lions sont terribles, mais la mer— zoii !— dans un yackt, 
rien qu’une planche entre vous et la mort— td, vd !— olio me fait 
peur! J'y renonce h tout jamais. Pascalon, prenez ma 
boussole, et donnez-la au brave batelier qui m’a sauvd du 
naufrage. Aliens! La note, une voiture ! Ca m’effraye toujours, 
ce bruit de la mer. Yite, k la gare 1 Pardi, on n’est pas noyd 
dans les trains au moins I ” 

Une heure plus tard ils quittaient Brighton. PI. D. B. 

His Way of Doing it.— Admiral Sir E. E. Preemantle writes 
the preface to Mr. Archibaio S. Hurd's pamphlet “ The British 
Fleet ; is it Efficient and Sufficient f ” Prom this it is evident 
that the Admiral is not satisfied with being himself and merely 
writing, but he wants also to be Hurd. 

“Rod And Lines.” Definition.— Having to be swished first, 
and then having to WTite out a pcena of a hundred lines into 
the bargain. “ But,” quoth our Etonian, protesting, “ such a 
combination was never heard of 1 ” 
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Zitik Griggs {to caricaturist), By Jove, old fellbe, I wish you ’d ] 

MOENIHa ; YOU* D HAVE SEEN SUCH A EUNEY LOOKING CHAP ! ” 


WITH ME THIS 


TO THE KING *8 PARLIAMENT. 

Sirs, you are met — the nation's fate, 

The nation’s hopes arc in your keeping, 

And 3 ’ou shall sit in high debate 
While those you cater for are sleeping. 

’Tis yours to wrack a weary head 
In coming to a grave decision, 

But not to lie at ease in bed 
And be subtracted from division. 

And some shall wage the war of words 
With skill, with wit and eke with passion, 

Transforming kindness’ milk to curds 
As is the parliamentary fashion. 

And some, compelling oft the storm 
That agitates the usual teacup, 

Will rant of grievance and reform, 

Being all too swift to rise and speak up. 

While others. Tommies in the ranks, 

Seen but not heard shall keep their 
places, 

The partisans of leaders’ pranks, 

The saviours of their leaders’ faces. 

The wliips'shall hurry to and fro, 

Much talk shall be and many a Question ; 

New policies shall come and go, 

And all be merged in one congestion. 

Of yoa our knowledge is but short, 

But Parliaments have gone before you 

And steered the ship of State to port, 
Born of the parentage that bore you. 

So let us trust, as sure we must, 

'When all is said and done and written, 

That, as a fact, your every act 
May honour Great and Greater Britain. 


THE PERFECT LETTER-WRITER. 

The old-fashioned manuals gave ex- 
amples of very simple letters to relatives 
and employers, some few specimens of 
business communications, and no more. 
The growth of education during the last 
thirty years and the multiplication of 
means of travel have so vastly increased 
the numbers of correspondents that it is 
now necessary to give examples of letters 
to personages in high places, to editors of 
newspapers, to managers of railways, 
to directors of public institutions, to 
foreigners, and to others. Many of these 
letters would be from persons in humble 
positions, who have been instructed, but 
not quite to this point, by the Board 
Schools. Simple forms of letters are now 
unnecessary. For instance, the first let- 
ter, judiciously varied, might be 

From a Young Man to his Grandfather ^ on 
hearing of the latter's Engagement, 

My dear Grandfather, — With the 
greatest pleasure I have received the 
news that you are about to be married for 
the fifth time. When I consider your 
activity of body, in a bath-chair, and of 
mind, when expressing your opinion of my 
Uncle Adolphus, your son-in-law, I may 
confidently express the hope that you may 
be as happy with, and may confer as much 


happiness on, my future step-grandmother, 
as you were with, and did confer on, my 
grandmother Susan, and my step-grand- 
mothers Mary, Dora, and Elaine. I under- 
stand that the lady’s name is Gwendolen, 
and that she is nineteen years of age. As 
I have only seen her once, when, in the 
absence of your valet, she brought you 
your evening arrowroot, it would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to praise her personal 
appearance ; but I may truthfully say that 
I have rarely noticed any other London 
housemaid so remarkable as she for a rosy 
complexion and a roundness of figure, 
which together wDuld have fascinated 
Rubens himself. 

With my heartiest congratulations and 
every good wish, I remain your affectionate 
grandson, Thomas Wrottur. 


‘‘NO PLACE LIKE HOIVIE.” 

(See Edwin Eallander's ‘ ‘Acj’oss the 
, Zodiac,") 

Where wouldst thou roam ? Whore Nep- 
ftme’s name 

Crowns Adam’s and Leverrier’s fame ? 
’Mid ether where Uranus swings ? 

Or poise thyself on Saturn's rings ? 

’Neath Jupiter's pale moonbeams sleep ? 
In Ceres golden harvests reap ? 

In Pallas* glades, by Eros* fire, 

Or through the fields of “ Martian ire ” ? 

Wouldst stroll by Venus' berg or dell ? 
With Me^'cury's burning sunsets dwell ? 
Rather I ’d live on Earth serene 
Whose climes have hit the golden mean. 




THE JOYS OF MOTORING. shb is hopiso he wos’i 

, IS SIWtY TIOHTSKIEG A OTI OE SOMETHING, AND SHE 

No, THIS IS NOT A BEBADEDI. ACCIDENT. H I.ON6BB. ~ 


“IN EE-AWAKENING 1 ” 

In out last -week’s ^“^nd^rMr. Geoegb 

Mr. Haddon Chambers tlieir excellent interpretatiou 

AmANDER aUd kis^omp 7 ^ Bepresentatiwe took 

of it. at the St. James s, _ mi- ^ unnecessary 

grave ^ISogTS certain scriptural quotetions ^ 

introduction ,rf ^ .,,_l,tiess smile, liut the judicious ” 

1 calculated to make the admitting the justice of 

grieve. gj oa expunging these lines from I 

the criticism, at once r.The 'Wisdom of the 

the spoken dialogue This is mdeed 

^ise” at the St. James’s V® ® lest those 
“no-w ^J^SrtdHiofof Awakening should lubthmr 

rMq 

s: pT.'Tf “ «»“•'» “ ““ 

considerable time. 

beneftciis,"- i.e. “ SENECA on ‘ Benefits. 


binferent -ways of, putting it. 

« P..UW •-I, 

(ar«). Is “>'»■ ®”’ “ rr; * »L. Ahailtf, »'! 7“''" 


jarej. r® wj-as?, s-'**? — ;* 
niary recompense to -which yon 
think I am justly entitled ? 
Fare. In truth, honest Oha- 


rare h , 

Fare. A shillin’, and you ro 

dear at that. _ 

Cabman. Blank I blank 


Fare. In truth, i if I don’t summons yer 

rioteer, you have L ,j ‘earcase before a beak, 

viTruT ® .. . K . 4-^1. Rljink] 


nroud. Good morning, Sir. 

[Roises his hat and dnves 

off- - 


nuglj 

meaning. , . hinstanter. Blank. 

Cabman. Iamap<mrman,hut and 

proud. es [_Drivingoff,swearingaic- 

[Raises his hat and dnves i 

off- ======= 

ANOTHER Appltcation.-A note Apollo 

us that the millinery -worn “ “ J ^ Alilliners.” ' 

Theatre, came from the “ ^ai^ ^ 

mat an appropriate “™® | „ .^ams.” I Just tli® ‘ 

“coaches ’’pupils for the various exams. 

The Maison de Cra m I — 

“TWO SINOEE Gentdembn,” 

reported, last week, that a ^ . f, Rev. Grimaldi , 

City went to hear a sermon preache y J gombina- 

JONEE.” Hero Thf^v OR MALDI I ” 

1 tion of Church and Stage 1 Ihe J^ev. 
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LOYE’S LITTLE LIABILITIES. 

Short stories with sad endings. 


I The year and the dayTrerc past, and the a great flood of memory the recollection 
lover again crouched in an attitude of i of bygone bluffs and jack-pots. Still, for 
supplication before the beautiful and the ! her sake, he had eschevred cards. 


III.— Thb Love Story op an Ambitious ambitious EPwENDa Tbaxjchamp-Manners. i “And, Reggt,’' cooed Brekba plain- 
■Woman. He scarcely realised, so mysterious are | tively, “ you have given up your horrid 

Reginald Maingay arose out of an the -workings of love — ^what a marked ^ clubs, where men sow the first seeds of 
attitude of genuflection. His nervous change this young girl had effected in , selfish indulgence? 
clutch was about the brim of his silk hat, him. Even she doubted — ^the result was j Reggy sighed. He had. 
his demeanour the excess of blushing so utterly beyond anything her most j “ And you don’t lose all your loose 
I awkwardness. ambitious hopes had formed, i change betting, Reggy ? ” 


awkwardness. 

“Then,” he said, in quavering notes. 
“I’m — ’m not good enough 
for you ? A regular bad penny. 

Won’t have me at any price. 

I — I shall come into ten thou- 
sand a-year, you know.” 

A strange, dancing light came 
into the young girl’s eye (the 
right eye, I think). 

“It is not that,” she said. 

“ Oh, we all have faults, 1 know. 

I do not want to be harsh or 

unkind — but ’ ’ 

“I see,” said Reginald, 
dolefully. “I’m" a bit of a 

rip ” . 

“But you will improve?” ^ 

said the girl, half-appealingly. I* ' 

“I will study hard to be /i A 
more deserving of your love — 
when you bestow, it on me. I ’m 
not worthy of you, but if I had A 

a little encouragement — ^justthe 
faintest glint of hope,” and he 
paused, and blinked out his 
pent-up emotion. A t 

Brenda Teauchamp-Manners | 

w^as a girl of great ambition. Wjv 

She saw in the shy, limp, 
gauche young man standing 
■with bent knees before her, Vj: • 
the making of one of England’s 
heroes. At present he was im- 
possible. But under a woman’s 
refining influence, what won- 
ders might not be wrought. 

Then ten thous — tush ! how 
our minds run on those sordid 
details. 

Brenda held out her hand. ___ 


“You have given up drinking ? ’ ’ she said . i 


1 










There came a doleful “ ]N’o.” 

“And your father has taken 
you into the firm as a partner ? 
” Yes. A full-blown part- 


“ And you are working so 
hard ? ” 

“I’m an absolute busy bee. 

I’m ” The man paused. 

Never until this moment had he 
fully realised what sacrifices 
ho had made on the altar of 
love. He gazed with wonder 
and admiration into the radiant 
face of the young girl, as the 
full significance of the idea 
took shape in his mind. He 
trembled with a mixed emotion 
when he thought to w’^hat a 
state of perfection he had at- 
tained. Brenda saw the idea 
battering against the fortifica- 
tion of REGlNAXD’S*mind (being | 
a General’s daughter) and fear- 
ing a breach, said quickly : 

“ Reggy, can you doubt my 
answer ? It is ‘ Yes ! ’ You— 
you arc mine ! ” 

But Reginald wavered. 
Brenda,” he said, “ Y^on 
really think I am a model of 
virtue and everything a modern 
husband should be ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, a 
little joyous lilt in her tones, 

‘ * You are perfect I ’ ’ 

“ I think so, too,” said Main- 
GAY, with horrible emphasis. 
“Miss Teauchamp-Manners, 
you have showm me ray true 



details. A LITTLE IN ADVANCE. “Miss Teauchamp-Manners, 

Brbnda held out her hand. VnnTM them whi, be ko HARn-Aun-rAsr line be- *>-«® 

In a year and a day, she tween the defensive forces of the country — Mr. Punch is Yalue. I am worth a Duchess — 
said dramatically, “ I will enabled to give a forfshore-tbnbd portrait (from the Royal at least ! ” 
answer you.” Academy of 1910) of Yioe-Geneeal Sir Taffrail Sabretache, Then the ambitious w^oman 

The lover accepted the ®®mmani.in o th e Roval Hor se Marines. saw-alas, too late !-that she 

period of probation, and the had stretched the elasticity of 

young girl who had read of the follies, “ For your sake, yes,” replied Reginald, a man’s nature to snapping-point. She 
the^undurability, and the ever cropping “ I ama confirmed teetotaler.” cried out. But Reginald had gone, 

up of hitherto uneonsidered shortcom- “ And you do not smoke ? ” ■ -- 

ings in Man, congratulated herself that “ No. Knowing your aversion to all 


up of hitherto uneonsidered shortcom- “ And you do not smoke ? ” ■ -- 

ings in Man, congratulated herself that “ No. Knowing your aversion to all 

she, at any rate, would have a husband forms of smoking, I broke off the habit. Queries for the Chancellor of the 

adaptable to the lightest whim of her It was a wrench, but I did it,” Exchequer. — Licences permitting bores 

feminine fancy. For one year and one “And you never gamble?” enquired to talk about golf, hunting and the 


day Reginald would be under her close Brenda, hesitatingly, 
surveillance, and -well she knew that her “Not in any form,” 


weather. Taxes on photos, cycles, and 
answered, powder puffs. Insist upon, stamps for 


charms were all sufficient to feed the “Much as I am tempted by alluring circulars, visiting-cards and play bills. 


flame of love in Reginald Mainoay’s bosom fluctuations.’ 


Exact the heaviest penalties from amateur 


until such time as her good influence had “And what about cards, the devil’s scribes who send idiotic articles 


transformed the awkward boy, with his prayer-book ? ” 


selfishness and objectionable 
vices, into an eligible husband. 


editors without enclosing stamped and 


bachelor Reginald had been a great poker-player, addressed envelopes for their immediate 
and the mention of cards brought back in return. 
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‘^^TJJCHAPEL 'IX) MAYFAIR. 

At r.ti ingpest iield in Bethncl Qrcon Cn th? 
Dodj- of a boot-fintsher vrho bad banged Himseif, it 
Tras elicited “that tbo man bad to irrork twenty-tTo 
bout? ont -of'tbe twenty-four in order to make 
Ss: M ""^JFistmviSfer Gazette~\ 

SiSTEK, I look on your balls of light, 

And I see your children fair 
Arrayed like the lilies, and flashing bright 
From a thousand gems On my dazzled sight ; 
I see them dancing the live-long night, 
Like vrater-flies, free from care. 

I see them satiate sit at meat 

And dally -with dainties they cannot eat ; 

I see them sow what after years 
Will reap in hunger and burning tears ; 

Of every pleasure they drink their All, 
And lo ! their cry is pleasure still. 

They heed not, they. 

Who else must pay, 

So long as their life is a merry and gay ; 
And care can go 
To Jericho 

While i ho song is sweet and the music low. 



Sister, look^on this garret bare. 

Look on this rag-strewn bed ; 

These bine lips, haggard with want and 
care, 

This frame so meagre and gaunt and bare, 
This poor cold image of starved despair — 
Sister, look on my dead ! 

Day and night, night and day, 

My children are toiling their lives away, 
Aching head or aching heart 
Still they must stick to their pitiful part, 
Still they must hammer and cut and 
carve — 

Stop for a day, and the world says, 
** Starve ! ** 

Cease to slave. 

And a pauper’s grave 
Is all the poor boon that my sons need 
crave ; 

Their song is a sigh 
And their music a cry — 

Sister, tell me the reason why ! 


HOW TO WRITE FOR PUNCH, THE 
TIMES (OR ANY OTHER PAPER). 

(By one who has done it,) 

A NUMBER of volumes have been pub- 
lished of late with such titles as The Com- 
plete Chiiide to Sitecessful Journalism, How 
to write for the Magazines ^ etc. But, so 
far as we know, none of these works 
contains hints to the innumerable aspi- 
rants who wish to write for Punch — a 
task demanding, of course, quite excep- 
tional powers. The following hints on 


this important matter are ^ure to be 
widely welcomed. - . . 

1. The first thing is to find an appro- 
priate subject.’ -There is no difficulty *at 
all about this. Select a well-known joke 
from any Jest-Book, or take one from a 
back number of Punch itself. Perhaps 
you have been taught that originality is 
prized by editors; in that case you should 
compose a ten-thousand -words essay on 
“Molecular Attraction,’’ or “The Burial 
Customs of the Ancient Hittites.” No- 
thing like this, as yon will justly point 
out to the Editor, has ever appeared in 
his periodical, so that he is bound to 
welcome it. 

2. You will then write your article on 
foreign note-paper, taking care to use 
both sides. And remember, that an ille- 
gible handwriting is a sure sign of 
genius. 

8. With the manuscript you will enclose 
a lengthy letter, giving a few reasons 
why the Editor must feel bound to use 
your contribution. Any one of the follow- 
ing is highly recommended : 

(a) That ive years ago a letter of 
yours on the town drainage - system 
was’ published' by the Piiddleioii 
Gazette, 

(h) That you recently met at a garden- 
party a man who knew a man whose 
second-cousin’s husband is on nodding- 
terms with the Editor. 

(c) That you have an elderly relation 
to support, or that your family is very 
numerous. 

(d) That extremely feeble as you be- 
lieve your contribution to be, it is at 
least better than anything printed in 
Punch within the last ten years, 

4. If you do not get a handsome cheque 
by return of post, you will write an angry 
letter to the Editor, demanding the reason 
of this disgraceful delay. Should he still 
remain silent, you will follow it up by 
other letters, varied by abusive postcards. 
Then you will call three or four times a 
day for a month at the office, Mr, Punch's, 
The Times, or whatever the paper may be 
that you have honoured, and demand to 
see the Editor. (N.B.— Towards the end 
of the month it may be well, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, to carry a revolver 
in your pocket.) 

5. If, in spite of all these expedients, 
your contribution fails to appear, you 
can still tell your friends, with perfect 
truth, that you “ have written for Pimch,” 
or that you have written for The Times, 
Post, Telegraph, &c,, as the case may be. 
That Ptmeh declined to print your contri- 
bution is, after all, an irrelevant detail. 

A Shorter Way ," — ^Address a letter to 
the Publishers requesting them to forward 
you a copy of Punch, for which you enclose 
stamped and addressed wrapper. This is 
“writing for Punch" reduced to its very 
simplest form, and the plan is adaptable 
to any and every form of journal. 


- . FROM WEST TO" EAST. \ ; 

(Page from a Business-Man's Diary.) 

M-ondaij,— Attended- meeting' of -Patent. 
Thunderbolt Company^ . Board perfectly* 
satisfied with manager’s report. Didn’t 
understand it. Didn’t like to say so. 
Others understood it, so it nmst he all right. 

Tuesday , — Looked in at the gathering, of 
theAntipodean Tube Connecting Syndicate. 
Man in chair seemed to know something 
about it. Intelligent man, and clear-headed. 
Passed him customary vote of confidence. 

Wednesday,-— Appeared at the Board of 
the Moribund Life Assurance. Rather 
late for the statement, but in time for the 
fees. Asked what had been done. Com- 
pany Director replied “ Oh, the usual 
business.” Appeared disappointed at my 
arrival, as, had I not put in an appear- 
ance, Company directors would liave 
divided my fee. Things seem to be going 
well. Lunched at the Club. 

Thursday, — Turned up at the Consoli- 
dated Spanish Aerial Castle Combination. 
Report in every way satisfactory, as far 
I can make out. But I never had a head 
for figures. However, I quite under- 
stand that onr “ prefs.,” i,e, “ preference 
shares,” are at a premium, and are ex- 
pected to go higher. 

Friday , — ^Popped into the Board Meeting 
of the Undiscovered Island Development 
Company. All going well according to 
the experts ; but I admit, as I said to a 
companion director, that geography and 
minerals were never among my strong 
joints at school. By the way, at Uni- 
versity never did any geography. Nobody 
ever did. Quite forgotten if we had any 
maps. 

Saturday , — ^A day ofl. Vote myself into 
my arm-chair before fire, and shall take up 
Bncyclopsedia to get out of it some infor- 
mation as to Thunderbolts, Tubes, Castles- 
iii-Air, geography and mineralogy gener- 
ally Can’t find Encyelopsedia — 

suppose I haven’t got one. Old golfing 
friend calls for me to run down with him 
to Sandwich Links from Saturday till 
Monday. Good. Bother Directorates and 
Directories. All comes right if you don’t 
worry. That ’s my motto, and a good one. 
Off. Back in time to get fees on Monday 
at the meeting of Patent Thunderbolt 
Company (Limited). 



Regular Impositions.— Mr. Gaze, for 
America, would impose duty on Russian 
imports. Thereupon M. Witte would 
impose duty on American imports into 
(Russia. Isn’t this a striking instance of 
“Ready Witte”? , 
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“Oh, Jane ! Jane ! what will yoitb. Master sat ! ” 

“ "Well, it ain't my eault, Mam— I ’m sttre. I didn’t so much as' look at the 
THINGS. They must ’a been shook by that there *oerid Thbb that they talk 

ABOUT 1 ^ 


THE MOHERJS" COLOSSUS. 

O FABLED Apollo of maritime Rhodes, 

If you could Lehold this Imperial Isle, 

And see -who presides o’er our latter-day 
nodes, 

You could not forbear ^ith amusement 
to smile. 

Like Atlas of old, on bis shoulders he bears 

The burden of state; granting chary 
assent 

To kingly decrees, on his country’s affairs, 

~ Or yielding faint praise with admonish- 
ment blent. 

Kings, Emperors, Csesars some title abate 

To their greatness, beshrouding their 
emblems of power, 

And on his sweet pleasure content aTe to 
wait. 

Or— haply, beneath his fell anger to 
cower. 

Ambassadors, diplomats, plenipots., all 

This Cerberus strive to appease with a 
sop. 

Full knowing his pow’r to procure their 
recall. 

If he, by design or chance, on them 
should drop. 

He shows each new Member the path to 
pursue, 

Inculcates his duties, imposes his plan 

Of political action the whole session 
through ; 

And trumpets his views from Beersheba 
to Dan. 

He lays down the laws for our ^^aval 
defence : 

His voice through the 'War-Office echoes 
amain ; 

He argues his rights with a vigour intense ; 

He booes in the theatre with cheerful 
disdain ; 

O’er vestry, o’er council, o’er newly-made 
movement 

Still does he the wand of authority 
wield ; 

He weaves aery webs for some Body’s 
improvement ; 

The soldier instructs in his duties afield. 



And the ha’penny papers without inter- 
mission 

For his favour and nod of approval 
compete. 

The great British Empire is — by kind 
permission 

Of him I refer to — The Man in the 
Street ! 


SUPREMA LEX BATTERSEJE 
VOLUNTAS. 

[The Borough Council of Battersea demands that 
the Government shall stop the war.] 

See mighty Battersea arise, 

An awe-inspiring suburb, 

Quite peaceful, save for coster’s cries 
Of rabbits or of rhubarb, 

(Excuse that rhyme.) This stately place 
Displays its awful power. 

And dooms to dire and deep disgrace 
The Ministers who cower. 

Of course they tremble. Dare they stand, 
Like lightning-scorning Ajax, 

Defying Battersea’s coimnand, 

And still in office stay Jacks ? 

Ah, no I The Ministry must fall , 
ind not because it ’blundered, 


Unless it can obey the call 
S. W. has thundered. 

It can’t obey, so what is claimed 
By Battersea is cruel ; 

The Government, abashed, ashamed, 
Must die in such a duel, 

0 Conscript Fathers round that Park 
Where bicyclists go riding, 

To pity’s gentle pleading hark 
And cease your angry chiding i 

If all the Ministers went out, 

How could you take their places ? 

Your valuable time, no doubt, 

Is filled in many eases. ' 

Could you neglect South*Western shops 
To rule the British nation ? 

Then leave to others, till it stops. 

That humbler occupation. 
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THE EVOLUTION OP A MUSICAL COMEDI. 


The Libretto. 


The Scenic 
Artist. 


Canto the Second. 

Pegasus Yt'E left the authors and composers too, 

resumeth Ms ^ while, the latter have to rest ; 

steady trot. present there is nothing they can do, 

Though later on for time they may be pressed ; 
So your attention let me kindly ask 
For the librettists, in their thankless task. 

Thankless, I say, because, as well they know. 
There is so much hard work to do at f rst, 

Which into nothingness will doubtless go 
As soon as it begins to be rehearsed. 

And, when the shadow of their work remains. 

They get condemned by critics for their pains. 

The Libretto. And here a word in season let me speak : 

Who is to blame, and in a large degree, 

That these librettos are so often weak ? 

Surely the imintelligent B. P. 

# What use in writing subtle epigram ? 

The line that gets most laughter is a “ D — n ! ” 

So then the authors, if they know the ropes, 
Must not rely upon their verbal wit ; 

A first-night audience may raise false hopes 
By seeing and appreciating it. 

But afterw'ards, though some good lines may 
“go,” 

You T1 find this is not generally so. 

The Sccuic Important to a very large extent 

Artist. Is the locale wherein they lay their plot ; 

It may be one they 've chosen to invent, 

Or, on the other hand, it may be not. 

The point is, that the scenic artist gets 
A chance of painting some effective “ sets.” 

The Acts. The piece will be divided into acts, 

Two is the numhev most in vogue to-day 
(Though change of dress and scenery distracts 
Attention from the diilness of a play). 

And the finale to the, first will be 
The one dramatic opportunity. 

The thread of story in this sort of plaijy 
By song and dance is often being stopped ; 

So in the second act, I think it may 
To all intents be absolutely dropped. 

And the dinouement — ^if there 's one at all, 

Can take place hurriedly at curtain-fall. 

The S.'oivtrlo But more of this anon ; come, reader, now 
is uonipkted. Revenons u iios moutons for a bit ; 

The authors, rather cramped, yet knowing how 
They must proceed if they w^ould make a hit ; 
Working upon the lines Pve tried to show% 
Concoct an up-to-date scenario. 

When the scenario Is eoinplote, the authors will read it to the 
Manager, who will suggest countless alterations which may or 
may not coincide with their views. For instance, one of the 
characters in the piece may be a young girl, — essentially 
refined and charming. 

‘‘Ah!” says the Manager, “just the part for Miss ASXEIHSK.” 
JNow, Miss Asterisk is a sprightly serio-comic from the halls, 
who has gained popularity by singing rlsqiii songs with a 
cockney accent. Therefore, consternation and expostulation 
on the part of the authors. 

“Nonsense, my boys; she must have the part, hook at the 
salary I pap her I ” 

And so on, till the authors abandon many of their fondest! 


j schemes to the necessity of “writing round the cast.” How- 
ever, let us presume that, subject to these trifling alterations, 
the scenario is approved and the authors are told to “go 
ahead.” 

Now are they fairly started on their task, 

The framework of their vessel has been laid ; 

But, before very long, they T1 have to ask 
The lyric writers for their timely aid. 

Giving them, while the dialogue proceeds, 

Hints as to what each situation needs. 




The S,‘0ivtrlo 
is uonipkted. 


The Lyric These lyrists must be gentlemen who will 

Writers. Adapt their muse to suit the changeful 

times ; 

Their lyres with sentiment one moment thrill, 
The next, with patter or ingenious rhymes. 
No metrical experiments they shirk, 

So they too, settle down and got to work. 

The choruses, — fair sailing have they here, 
Trios, duets, concerted pieces too ; 

Some may be “ cut ” and never used, I fear, 
Others may last the many changes through. 
The songs — well, better leave them for a 
while, 

Each artiste must be suited as to style. 

The Composers. Lastly, but not by any means the least, 

Though till the present, idle they have boon ; 
Helping to flavour this dramatic feast, 

The light composers come upon the scene, 

And, that our homage may appear completer, 

Let ’s try to welcome them with change of metre. 


Whom the Hail to each very harmonious gent, 

Poet greeteth Prosperous, happy and gay ; 

with a hymn of Lords of the baton, by public consent 

praise. Crowned with the branches of bay. 

■Weavers of many a catchy refrain. 

Pets of the man in the street they remain ; 
Favoured by “ royalties” now and again, 

Who so contented as they ? 

ft Lf>ud barrel organs all over the land, 

Grind forth their latest success ; 

When their chef d* oeuvres are performed on 
the band. 

Clapping is hard to suppress. 

“ Things with a tune ” that are easy to hum, 
Persons superior call them “ tum-lum,” 

Still they appeal to and satisfy some ; 

I 'm one of those, I confess. 

bong may they live and continue to write ; 

Sad will the season be, when 
“Scores ” of their making shall cease to delight 
Scores of their own fellow-men. 

Let. them enjoy their successes to-day, 

As they give airs to the public to play. 

Surely we ought to excuse them, if they 
Give themselves airs now and then I 

Ail the collaborators being thus gathered together, this 
masterpiece of musical comedy ought to make rapid progress. 
The difficulties of “writing round the cast ” have been already 
mentioned. In the next Canto it is proposed to introduce the 
reader to some types of the dramatis personce, touching on 
their peculiarities, which it is the author’s duty to study 
closely and endeavour to suit. P, G. 

{To be continued,) 
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CUPID AT BANGOE. 

[^‘In consequence of the rusticp,tion of two students who infringed the 
stringent rules that regulate the relationdiips between the men and women 
students of Bangor, it is reported the undergraduates have resolved to strike,” 
-^Daily Paper.'\ 

Before the Senate-room, 

Chorus of Students. 

To “worship at the shrine 
Of ever-lovely Yen us 
Is nothing, we opine, 

Particularly heinous. 

If Romeo has erred 
And punishment hetide him, 

We pledge onr solemn word 
To stand or fall beside him. 

{Enter Professors from Senate-room.) 

First Professor, Friends, Welshmen, students of this famous 
school — 

First Student. Hold hard ! One line apiece I You know the rule. 
First Prof. A troublesome, when one has much to say. 

First Student. Of Romeo f Then prithee, fire away I 
For once we *11 waive the stichomuthia. 

Fi 7 *st Prof. Sirs, of your Romeo and his offence 
We have considered duly, weighing each 
Small circumstance that haply might excuse 
His so black crime. You murmur. Crime it is, 
According to the sacred laws of Bangor, 

Where none may court a maid, nay, not so much 
As change a word with her, unless the twain 
Be formally betrothed. Yet Romeo — 

Himself denies not— through the streets at eve 
Escorted Juliet ^ yea, unblushing, came 
E’en to the portals of her hostel here. 

For this no palliation can we find, 

Nor semblance of excuse why we should stay 
The execution of our sentence. Sirs, 

Your Romeo is banished. (Uproar.) Juliet 
Must also leave the college. 

{Rene^ved uproar, which finally resolves itself into a chorus of 
students.) 

You hear? You hear? It *s perfectly clear, 

Our Romeo they banish ; 

And Juliet, too, that adorable Blue, 

Has likewise got to vanish. 

Oh, shame ! Oh, shame ! If that is your game, 

You may play it, of course, if you like, Sirs ; 

But, first of all, pray, hear What we have to say— 

If you rusticate them, we shall strike. Sirs, 

: Profs, {in horror). You will strike ? You will strike ? 

SUidents. We shall strike, Sirs ! 

Chorus of Profs. 4>ev, tpeuj What shall we do 

If nobody will come near us ! 

Wo, wo ! Where shall we go 
If nobody comes to hear us ? 

Chorus of Students. Your lecture rooms will be silent as tombs, 
Your voice unheard. Beware us ! 

Your oldest joke will not provoke 
The shade of a smile. 

Profs. Oh! spare wsJ 

Student. Your lecture will fall on a dead brick wall : 

However you may prepare it, 

No looked-for applause will greet each clause— 

[ Profs, Enough ! we cannot bear it 1 
Student. You yield? 

, Profs, We do. And what of you ? 

Student. You *11 wink at the laws ? 

Profs, You *11 give us applause ? 


Student. Y'ou ’ll forgive the young folks ? 

Profs. You *11 laugh at our jokes ? 

All. We will ! Ave “svill ! we will ! 

Smile the lips so grimly set, 

Laughter takes the place of anger : 
Romeo and Juliet 

Are once again restored to Bangor t 
(Curtain.) 



VEGETARIAN VERSES. 

O Muse 1 inflate me with celestial fire. 

Let all my baser particles expire, 

And deign to smile upon me, though the ire 
Of those who drag Old England through the miro 
By slaying beasts to glut a mad desire 
Should overwhelm me with convulsion dire. 

How passing mad is man ! And who can doubt 
That all his woes, and maladies, from gout 
To mumps, and measles of the German breed, 

Arise from his carnivorousness and greed. 

What can create a thief 
But beef ? * 

What is it animates the glutton ? 

Why, mutton. 

‘The murderer sticks his fork 
In pork, 

And how exceedingly unpleasant 
Is he that feasts on pheasant ! 

If Englishmen are down upon their luck, . . 

Attribute it to duck. 

War-clouds above, the atmpsphere is murky 
Through eating turkey, 

And many a suicide selects the fatal cartridge 
Through partridge. 

What thing supremely stamps this heartless “profit and 
loss * * age ? 

— ^The awful sausage T 

O happy Hindoo I 
How I venerate you, 

For killing of cattle you wholly eschew. 

Which is so much the better I think for the “-coo,** 

To vary what Stephenson said to pooh-pooh 
Certain pessimist views which were sadly untrue. 

Then the heathen Chinee, 

' How blessed is he ! 

Can you picture him peacefully swilling his tea, 

And swallowing rice-with exuberant glee? 

But if he foolishly forsake that diet 

No “power** (or set of “ powers ”) can keep him quiet. 

■ Inspired by pig and puppy he will burn 
And massacre and slay at every turn ; 

So, gentle reader, be advised, and shun 

All food that *s more exciting than a bun ; . " ’ 

Intoxicating flesh, you may have gleaned, 

Will speedily transform yqu to a fiend. 

Be warned in time, and try the better plan 
Of turning to a vegetar-i-an. 

The soul upon the tender cabbage reared ' ‘ •“ 

Is certain to be honoured, loved, revered! 
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QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. O'Donnell tried to set a new 
fashion of bi-lingual debates. A greater ; 
diversity would be obtained if each ; 

Member spoke, to the best of his ability, | W 

in any language he had studied, somewhat j 
as follows:— - 

Mr. Gibson Boivles. Senor, la posicion 

delos docks de Gibraltar no esbuena,pero liberal! e un voto dato ai Boeri . Senza 
mucho estupida. Porque hacer los docks dubbio e vero, per Bacco ! 

I 9 Mr, Leckxj, Yir prseelarissime, loquor 


ponere. Cur non facere linguam latinam 
■ obligatoriam in Africa meridionale ? 

I Hir Cuthhert Quilter, Herr Sprecher, 
wenn echtes‘, gesundes Bier in England 
nieht zu kaufen ist, warum bringt man* 
nicht Bier aus Deutschland ? 
i Lord Cranborne, Mwango bango ngogo 
I mballamballa ntobo nwanga wa. [This 
; speech is in accordance with the edict of 
I the Leader of the House, directing that, 

, in order to avoid diplomatic complica- 
; tions, all answers by the Under-Secretary 



“YE IDES OF MARCH ARE COME”; OR, ROME DURING YE CENSUS. 

From a rare old frieze mt of Ye British Mkimm, 


Sir E, Ashniead Bartlett, Chin, chin, linguam latinam, semper lectam et locutam 
Me no speakee Inglis. Me wishee ask in universitatibus. Sum membrum unse 
Secletaly for Foleign Devils— beg pardon, universitati. Nunc volo interrogationem 
Foleign Affairs — ^when Inglismen getee be 
number one topside in China and makee 
Lussia kow^-tow chop, chop ? 

Mr, Lahouchere, Mijnheer, ik will 
fragen, heeft mijn vriend De Wet bagged 
Lord Kitchener yet ? 

Mr, Oiamberlain. Mi scusi, Signor 
Parlatore, cxuesto onorevole signor e un 
Pro-Boer. Diavolo, ogni voto dato al ' 


for Foreign Affairs shall be in the Kaffir 
language.] 

'Mr. Balfour, Monsieur le Parleur, k* 

I Pinstar de mon illustre ami, le Marquis de 
' Lansdownb tous les ministres parlent 
franqais. Le discoiirs de mon tr^s honors i 
confrere le Sous-Seer4taire des Affaires 
iltrangkres, discours k la fois bref et 
et Eloquent, simple et luminoux, oxplique 
k merveille les, intentions du gouverne- 
ment. Apres cet expose admirablement 
. raisonne je n’ai rien k dire. H. D* B. 
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“IT’S AN ILL WIND,” &C. 

“Half a pint extra this morning, Mr. Brown, if you can spare it.” 

“Sorry I can’t, Mart. The fact is, this ’ere beer scare ’as caused a run on 

SODA AND MILK.” 


’VAESITT YEESES. 

OXFORD ODES. 

YITI. 

■When time was refusing to 
And the Dean was especially stale 
(It was frequently said 
That our excellent Head 
Was blind to the point of his tale), 
When even the clouds became dry — 
Though our spirits they damped for all 
that — 

Our glances \vould fall 
On a bench in the Hall 
Where two damsels from Somerville sat. 

The one was a dream of delight, 

Instinct with a delicate grace. 

With cheeks soft and dimply — 

In short, it was simply 
A rapture to look on her face. 

The other a regular fright, 

Green-goggled, and forty at least,— 

So we thought it our duty 
To call the one Beauty, 

While t’other was knowm as the Beast. 

Xow, the Beast had a studious mind : 

Her thoughts were intent on the Head, 
And in shorthand she wrote 
An elaborate note 

Of the least little word that he said. 
Her brow was well wrinkled and lined. 

As though with historical dates. 

And we one and all knew 
That this terribly Blue 
Was a cert ” for a first in her Greats. 

But Beauty, sweet innocent, seemed 
To set on the lecture small store : 

To judge from her look. 

She apparently took 
The worthy old Dean for a bore. 

We thought that in fancy she dreamed 
Of love or the joys of the ball ; 

“Why, why,” we all said, 

“ Vex her dear little head ? 

She wull only be ‘ gulfed* ’ after all,” 



The wisdom of mortals is nought. 

And even the youngest man makes 
What we venture to view 
(With all respect due 
To omniscient youth) as mistakes. 

Of all things, as Euripides thought, 

To comprehend woman ’s the Avorst ; 
The Beast was found fit 
For the bottomless pit, 

While Beauty came out with a first. 

*Oue who goes in for honours and receives a pass 
is said to be “ gulfed.” 


“TO UNCLE CHARLIE.” 

Dear Uncle Charlie, — I say, such a 
rag ! weeve got a French feller jest come 
to this school and he dissent know his own 
langividge I I tride him at it yestiddy 1 
sed why carnt you speak English ? & he 
srugged his shoulders & sed oh slarner 
fairij hancj'^ meaning it dident matter & 
then he sed he could jmrlaxj un petit 
pew'* I arksd him 2 or 3 things & he 
dident know them so I sed “Vooncr poovij 
par parly pour noisettes I ’’ and he almost 
danced with rage. I looked at. him skom- 
fly, •& sod “ O’est un joU gihier, n'est 
par”. & would you bleeve it, he dident 


know what I ment ? Ass yoxi praps doiit 
understand French like T do. Uncle 
Charlie, I ’d better trangslate my larst 
frase — “ Thats a pretty game, aint it.” 

And this afternoon in the rakit cort 
when he made rarther a good stroke, I 
yelled out, jest to encurridge him “ 07i, 
quel coup cle fromage ! ” meaning of coarse 
“ Oh, what a cheesy stroke I ” hecoodent 
even understand that ! These French 
fellers are beasely iggnerent, I tell you. 
Then he began to jabber and jestickleate 
but I sed “ Oh fermes voo, voose ates un 
vrai rotteur ” and that did shut him up. 
Your afieckshunt nephew 

Max. 
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THE HEW GENIUS OF STRATFORD-OM-AVOH. 

{Lines suggested by the remarks of a local 
guide, radiant %oitli reflected glory.) 

The more I live and look about 
The more it seems surprising 
That men ^ho might have made a name 
Should miss the full re'ward of fame 
For "want of advertising. 

Authors, especially, I see 
Addicted to the habit 
Of hiding their effulgent light, 

And keeping somewhere out of sight 
In burrows like a rabbit. 

Of how they privately behave 
The journals make'no mention ; 

Their facial cast remains in doubt, 

They feed in public spots without 
Attracting wide attention. 

Even the Bard of Avon chose 
To play the homely brewer, 

To nurse a quiet love of pelf 
And never talk about himself 
To any interviewer. 

Our faith in his reputed works 
Is naturally shaken, 

With no contemporary puff 
To tell us if he wrote the stuff 
Or got it done by Bacon. 

I wonder if some Philistine, 

Some impious child of DaGON, 

Will, in the course of time, discuss 
Who was the actual Genius 
That penned The Master Pagan I 

Will curious cryptogrammatists 
Join the insensate melee. 

To prove that Mr. Caine (of Man) 

Wrote it to please the Great God Pan, 
And called himself C-r-lli ? 

iNot if our M-rib’s clear reclame 
Shall still survive to boom her I 
And I believe it will not be 
False shame or foolish modesty 
That lets the moth consume her ! 

A happy thought, to take a house 
In Shakspeare’s ovm locality, 

Where frequent pilgrims pass the door 
And cannot very well ignore 
Her poignant personality ! 

The Yankee, streaming to the shrine 
Of our immortal Mummer, 

Forgets the dead and doubtful “Swan/^ 
And concentrates his worship on 
The real and living Hummer. 

The showman, sick of shady myths 
And dearth of life-recorders, 

Explains that this is not the way 
A grateful Stratford treats to-day 
The prophet in her borders. 

“Behold,” he cries, “ the actual hoicg© 
That Miss C-R-m leases, 

In yonder study’s restful shade, 
Accepting none but Heaven’s aid. 

She makes her masterpieces. 


Such the retirement suited to 
A theologic scholar ! 

Screened from the idle curious throng 
To her we might apply the song 
‘ Go, lovely rose! ’ (by Waller). 

“ Hard by she builds a worthier home, 
And, when she seeks that haven. 
Upon the walls where now you gaze 
The Mayor of Stratford means to raise 
A tablet chastely graven 

Withm this temple, which has been 
Presented to the nation 
(Here follows name of Mayor, with date), 
Occu 7 'i'ed a portiofi of the g^'eat 
O-R-LLfs inspiration.*^ O. S. 



THE jJ^EW STAR, AND WHAT WILL 
COMB OP IT. 

(A report 7*ecewed from the Milky Way.) 

“What shall we do?” cried Jupiter 
from afar, using the wireless telegraphy. 

“ I have already bestowed a magnificent 
army, that will go any where and do any- 
thing,” replied Mars. 

“ And I,” put in Keptune, not to be 
outdone in generosity, “have given a 
first-class navy that can meet that army 
anywhere and conquer it.” 

“I have bestowed a perfect bevy of 
beauties, who will cause any number of 
cases to be ready for trial by battle,” 
said Yenus, with a love ^of mischief 
suitable to her sex. 

“ And I have given a messenger system 
equal to anything at St. Martin ’s-le- 
Grand,” murmured Mercury, not feeling 
sure that his gift would be valued. 

“ That is not very much,” sneered 
Saturn; “and I can do a little better. 
My ring is already on its way through 
space.” 

* ‘ Ring ! ^ ’ thundered Jupiter. ‘ * A pretty 
present, indeed! Why, the poor little 
star will be hopelessly ruined if it has 
anything to do with a ring ! I ’ve half a 
mind to crush it at its birth with a 
thunderbolt.” 

“It will reach maturity before your 
messenger arrives,” returned Mercury, 
who had a taste for figures. 

Jupiter considered a moment, and then 
gave judgment. 

“Well, let us see how matters go. 
Wars, beauties, an imperfect postal ser- 
vice, and a commercial ring from Saturn 
to swallow up everything.” 

“ Oh, dear me I ” cried the new star. 
“I don’t believe, -with such extra- 
ordinary gifts, I shall be any better off 
than that poor old world the Earth I ” 


THE PERFECT LETTER-WRITER. 

Part II. 

From an Organ-grinder to the Principal of 
the Guildhall School of Music. 

Sir, — ^Reluctant as I am to trespass upon 
your valuable time, I cannot refrain from 
pointing out to you the irreparable injury 
which your institution, together with the 
Royal College and the Royal Academy of 
Music, may ultimately cause to the pro- 
fession of which I am a member. I do 
not in any way blame you, or the gentle- 
men controlling the other establishments, 
but I think you cannot deny that in 
time, through your mis-directed efforts a 
majority— no doubt a small majority— of 
the English nation, or, at least, of the 
inhabitants of London, will become so 
prejudiced in favour of the sort of instru- 
mental music which you, and others like 
you, advocate, that the performances 
given by members of my profession will 
no longer be universally appreciated and 
admired, as they are at present, and as 
they deserve always to be. In fact — but 
of that, happily, there is so far no sign 
whatever — ^London may ultimately sink 
to the level of Brussels, or any other 
third-rate capital, where the instrument 
on which I perform is absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

Far distant be the day when so-called 
“education” may teach the Londoner to 
wish for some trifle by Chopin or Schubert 
played on the digital pianoforte, rather 
than an air from the music-halls rendered 
on the mechanical one I At present it is 
evident that the noble English nation 
prefers the street organ to any other 
instrument, for the members of my pro- 
fession are welcomed to your great cities 
in a manner unknown in other countries. 

I have another subject of complaint. 
As those who play the piano with their 
fingers increase in number, the noise 
caused by them in summer, when the 
windows are open, becomes every year a 
greater interruption to the enjoyment of 
the music performed on the piano by 
members of my profession, with the 
infallible accuracy and perfectly correct 
time only obtainable by the use of 
mechanism. Your own institution, being 
somewhat retired, causes us little annoy- 
ance. But I shall never forget the first 
time that I passed the Royal Academy of 
Music on a hot day. I entered Tenterden 
Street, a quiet turning such as I prefer, 
and no sooner had I done this than so great 
a noise of digital pianoforte playing burst 
upon my ears that I turned and fled. 

It is difacult for me to suggest any- 
remedy for the growing evils of which I 
complain, unless it wore a heavy tax upon 
all non-vehicular instruments of music, 
but I feel it my duty, on behalf of my 
profession, to enter a protest, and I am. 
Sir, your obedient servant. 

Rossini Mascagni Meooanismo. 
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EMANCIPATION DAY. 

A Forecast* 

A Chicago alderman has discovered that babies 
can be put to sleep by the phonograph. "W'ith 
cradles rocked by electricity and babies soothed to 
sleep by the phonograph, the emancipation of 
mothers is surely progressing .’* — Fvming N‘eios.'\ 

It Tvas Sunday morning. 

Mrs. Hectorine Phillbert adjusted her 
pince-neSi and placing first her right foot, 
and then her left, on the rail of the chair, 
stooped over and fastened her spatter- 
dashes. 

“ Are yon going to Church ? ” enquired 
a weary voice from the depths of an arm- 
chair. 

“Of course not,” replied the wife, in 
hard, decisive tones. “Surely, George, 
you are aware of my antisabbatarian 
tendencies.” 

“ I forgot,” he added hastily. 

“lam going to look in at the Liberated 
Ladies Club. A paper of mine, ‘Shall 
Husbands rank as Domestic Pets,* is being 
read. I shall lunch at the Scribblers Club. 
"We have a discussion on in the afternoon. 
Dr. Edwardaline Jones reads a portion of 
her delightful scientific romance. Yellow 
Decadence ; or, the Airship Belle.’^ 

“Then you will be home to tea?’* 
enquired the armchair, tentatively. 

“No, the Sunday Playland Company 
are giving a performance of Motor 
Mary ; the Society Scientist. But it 
will be over by half-past eleven. How- 
ever, don’t w^ait up. I know how tired 
you will be amusing the children.” 

An audible groan issued from the 
cushioned deep of the saddle-bag. 

“By the way, George, you might see 
what is the matter -with the cylinders of 
Hildebrand’s electric cradle. It rocks 
so jerkily, and I fear the vibration may 
have a bad effect on the child’s cerebral 
vertebra.” 

“ Where is it ? ” asked the weary voice. 

“ In the child-room. The phonograph 
is there also. I have left out three 
antiquated tunes, ‘The Alabama Coon," 
‘ hastily, Drowsily," and ‘ Hush-a-Bye." 
But if these don’t send the child to sleep 
try the blue tube, a special soporific, a 
blend of all our popular continental 
composers.” 

“ Very well, dear,” in tired tones. 

“ And see that Honoria does not spend 
the whole of the day in the laboratory. 
Poor child, she is only fourteen ; but so 
enthusiastic over her profession.” 

“ Yes, she has burnt three fingers and 
her eyebrows off already.” 

“ My dear George, she would be of no 
use were she unable to appreciate the 
nobleness of sacrifice on behalf of her 
glorious calling. And keep little Joyce 
out of mischief.” 

“ Oh ! I can’t do anything with that 
child.” 



GONE AWAY. 


Yokel {to dismounted gerd, whose horse hcLS got away). “Shall I catch him fob. yee, 
Master ? ” 

Tomkins {who has leen mounted ly a friend). “Thank you, no. Never mind. I was 
TOLD THE MARE ONLY WANTED A GOOD GALLOP— SO I ’LL— ER — LET HER HAVE IT.” 

[CongratulaUs himself on his safety, and walks quietly home. 


“Of course not, if you will persist in 
trying to keep him quiet by telling him 
silly ghost stories. He naturally Idoks 
down on you. If he is naughty, explain 
the germ theory to him through a mega- 
phone, and get the microscope and make 
him examine those specimens of bacteria 
in my study. It will frighten him horribly, 
and at the same time serve the laudable 
purpose of inculcating some scientific 
knowledge.” 


The arm-chair became violently rest- 
less. 

“ By the way, you can hear my paper 
being read at the Scribblers* Club through 
the electrophone. Now, George, I ’m off.*’ 


A Suggestion. — Sir,— I am tired of read- 
ing about De Wet being “ Cornered.” 
Can’t he be “ Squared ’ ’ ? Yours, 

Wat Kott. 
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OMAR AND OH MY! 

A Dbamitic Experiment. 

[It is said that a drama founded upon the 
Ruhaiyat of Omar Ivhayy^i, as rendered into 
English by Fitzgerald, has been written in the 
United States and will shortly be given on the stage. 
Mr. Clinch hastens to present a rival version.] 

Scene — Courtyard of the deserted p(dace of 
Jamshyd, canopied hy that inverted 
bowel commonly called the sky. To 
rights a tavern — not deserted. To left, 
a potter's house. At hack, the grave 
of Bahram, whence a sound of snoring 
proceeds. A ivild ass stamps 'fitfully 
upon it. It is four o'clock in the 
morning, and the false datvn" shows 
in the sky. In the centre of the stage 
stand a lion and a lizard, eyeing each 
other mistrustfully. 

Lion. Look here, do you keep these 
courts, or do I ? 

Lizard (resentfully). I don’t know. I 
believe we both keep them. 

Lion (sarcastically). Do j’ou? Then I 
venture to differ from you. 

Lizard. Perhaps you’d rather we took 
turns? 

Lion. Oh, no, I wouldn’t. I mean to 
have this job to myself. 

[Eg and the lizard close in mortal 
combat. After a gallant struggle 
the latter is killed, and the lion 
proceeds to eat him. Suddenly a 
shadoioy form issues from the 
grave at back of stage. 

Lion, Bahrah, by Jove ! Confound that 
jackass. (Bolts remains of lizard and 
then bolts himself , purstied by shadoivy 
foimi.) 

Wild Ass. They said I couldn’t wake 
him. But I knew better ! Hee-haw ! 
(Exit in triumph.) 

[A sound of revelry becomes noticeable 
from the tavern. A crowd gathers 
ou tside. The voice of Omar, rather 
tipsy, is heard. 

Omar. Wh^n all the temple—hic !— is 
prepared within, why nods the lousy 
worshipper outside ? 

[A cock crows, and the sun rises. 

Croicd (shouting in ttnison). Open then 
the door. You know how little while we 
liave to stay. And, once departed, good- 
ness only knows when we shall get back 
again ! 

Omar (opening the door and appearing 
unsteadily on the threshold). You can’t 
come in. It ’s— hie— full. 

[Closes door again. 

Crenvd. I say, what rot ! 

[Exeunt, depressed. 

Nightmgale (jubilantly from tree). Wine! 
wine ! Bed wine ! 

Rose (from neighbouring hush, much 
shocked). My dear, you know I have 
always been a total abstainer. 

Nightingale. So you have. But every 
morning brings a thousand roses. After 


all, you’re cheap. Jamshyd and I like 
our liquor, and plenty of it. 

Rose (shaking her head in disapproval). 

I ’ve heard he drank deep. 

Nightingale. Of course he did. You 
should have seen him when Hatim called 
to supper ! He simply went for it ! 

Rose (blushing crimson). How dreadful I 

Nightingale (contemptuouslg). I dare say. 
But you wouldn’t be so red yourself if 
some buried Caesar didn’t fertilize your 
roots. Why, even the hyacinth’s past 
isn’t altogether creditable, and as for 
grass — why, I could tell you things about 
i the grass that w’ould scare the soul out 
of a vegetable. 

Rose (annoyed). I ’m not a vegetable. 

Nightingale. Well, well, I can’t stay to 
argue with you. I’ve but a little time 
to flutter myself. [Exit on the wing. 

Enter Omar from tavern. He is by 
this time magnificently intoxicated 
and is leaning on the arm of a 
fascinating Saki. He has a jug of 
wine in his hand. 

Omar (trying to kiss her). Ah, my be- 
loved, fill the cup that clears to-day of 
past regrets and future fears. To- 
morrow ! Why to-morrow I I may be — ^ 

Sdki (interrupting). I know what you ’re 
going to say. To-morrow you’ll be sober. 
But you won’t, I know you. Go home ! 

Omar. Home! — hie. What do I want 
with home? A book of verses under- 
neath the bough, a jug of -wine, a loaf 
of bread— no, no bread, two jugs of wine 
— and thou (puts arm round her waist) 
beside me singing like a bulbul. 

[Sings uproariously. 

For to-night we ’ll meny be ! 

For to-night I 

Sdki. Fie ! An old man like you ! 

Omar. Old ! Thank goodness I am old. 
When I was young I went to school and 
heard the sages. Didn’t learn much 
there ! They said I came like water and 
Nvent like wind. Horrid chilly Band-of- 
Hope sort of doctrine. I know better 
now. [Drinks from the jug in his hand. 

Sdki (ivatehing Mm anxiously). Take 
care. Yon ’ll spill it. 

Omar. Never mind. It won’t be wasted. 
All goes to quench some poor beggar’s 
thirst down there (Points below.) Dare 
say he needs it— hie. 

Sdki (shocked). How can you talk'so ! 

Omar (growing argumentative in Ms 
cups). I must abjure the [balm of life, I 
must ! I must give up wine for fear of— 
hie — What is it I ’m to fear ? Gout, 
I suppose. Not 1 1 [Takes another drink. 

Sdki (trying to take jug from Mm). 
There, there, that ’s enough. 

Omar (fast losing coherence in Ms ex- 
treme intoxication). I want to talk to 
you about Thee and Me. That ’s what I 
want to talk about. (Countmg on Ms 
fingers.) You see there’s the Thee in 
Me and there ’s the Me in Thee. That ’s 


myshticism, that is. DiflBcult word to 
say, raysticisbm. Must light lamp and 
see if I can’t find it. ^Mnstbe somewhere 
about. 

Sdki. You ’i'e drunk, that’s what you 
are. Disgracefully drunk. 

Omar. Of coarse 1 ’m drunk. I am 
to-day what I was yesterday, and 
to-morrow I shall not be less. Kiss me. 

Sdki (boxing Ms ears). I Avon’t have it, 

I tell you. I ’m a respectable Saki ; and 
you ’re not to take liberties, or I ’ll leave 
you to fiud your way home alone. 

Omar (becoming maudlin). Don’t leave 
me, my rose, my bullfinch — 1 mean bulbul. 
You know how my road is beset with 
pitfalls— hie ! — and with gin. 

Sdki (disgusted). Plenty of gin, I know. 
You never can pass a public-house. 

Omar (struck with the splendour of the 
idea). I say— hie !— let ’s fling the dust 
aside, and naked on the air of Heaven ride. 

It ’s shame not to do it ! 

[Flings off hat, and stamps on it by ivay 
of preliminary. 

Sdki (scandalised). If you take anything 
else off I shall call the police. 

[Exit hurriedly. 
Omar (terrified). Here, SAKi, comeback. 
How am I to find my way without you ?. 

(A pause.) What’s come to the girl? I 
only spoke — ^hic — meta — phorically. DiflS- 
cult word to say, meta — phorically ! 
(Longer pause.) How am I to get home ? 
Can’t go ’lone. Must wait for someone to 
come along. (Peers tipsily about him.) 
Strange, isn’t it, that though lots of 
people go along here every day, not one 
returns to tell me of the road. Very 
strange. S’ pose must sleep here .... 

S’pose [Rolls into ditch and falls asleep. 

The curtain falls for a moment. When it 
vises again, day is departing and it is 
growing dark. OMAR is still in his 
ditch. The door of the potter's house, 
to the left of the stage, is open, the 
potter havuig betaken himself to the 
tavern opposite, and the pots ivithin 
are arguing fiercely. 

First Pot. Don’t tell me I was only made 
to be broken. I know better. 

Second Pot. Even a peevish boy wouldn’t 
break me ! The Potter would whack him 
if he did ! 

Thu'd Pot (of a more ungainly make). ^ 
Depends on what he drank out of you. 

Second Pot. What ’s that you say, you 
lopsided object ? 

Third Pot. That ’s right. Sneer at me ! 
’Tisn’t my fault if the potter’s hand shook 
when he made me. He was not sober. 

Fourth Pot (I think a Sdfl pipkin). It ’s 
all very well to talk about pot and potter. 
What I want to know is, what did the pot 
call the kettle ? 

T/iird Pot (grumbling). 1 believe my 
clay ’s too dry. That ’s what ’s the matter 
with me ! 

[The moon rises. A step is heard 
without. 
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FREE QUARTERS. 

Welsh Lragm{i'tisiMtaii'rigly). “Look Tor now, chentlemen, cotjlt you not make room poe .vjb? in tour little party ? A,m 

T NOT A TRAaON AND A PROTHER WHATEFEER ? ” 

[** Members of both Houses of Parliament who wish for Wales an equality of heraldic recognition with the other divisions of the United Kingdom 
met yesterday, and elected a committee to prepare a memorial on the subject for presentation to the King. The Red Dragon w^as the symbol most 
generally advocated for inclusion in the Royal Daily Telegraph.'\ 
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Several PoU. Hark, there ’s the potter! 
Can’t yon hear his hoots creaking ? 

Enter potter from tarcr?:. 

Potter (crossly). Shut np in there, or 
1 11 hreak some of you, 

[TJie pots tremble and arc silent. 
There is nothing pots dislike so 
?nuc7i as being broken. 

Potter {seeing Omar). Hullo. Come out 
of that. You ’re in ynij ditch. {Lifts Mm 
into sitting piosture by the collar.) 

*» Omar (rubbing his eyes). Eh? ^Vhat’s 
that ? Oh, my head ! my head ! (clasps it 
betiveen his hands.) 

Potter. Get up! You’ve been drinking. 

Omar (clased at his penetration). I 
wonder how you guessed that ! 

Potter. It ’s plain enough. You’ve been 
providing your fading life with liquor. I 
can see that with half an eye. 

Omar. I have, T have. I ’ve drowned my 
glory in a cup, and my head ’s very bad. 

Potter. You should take the pledge. 

Omar. Oh ! I ’ve sworn to give up drink 
lots of times. (Doubt f^dly) But was I 
sober when I swore ? Tell me that. 

Potter (scratching his head). Dunnow. 

Omar (staggering toliis feet), ^onld hut 
the desert of the fountain yield one 
glimpse ! In more prosaic language, could 
you get something to drink ? I’m rather 
star-scattered myself, the grass is wet. 
[Potter goes to house and takes up 
third pot dt random. 

Third Pot (delighted). J!^ow he ’s going 
to fill me with the old familiar juice 1 
[Potter fills him unth water and returns 
to Omar. ' 

Third Pot (disgusted). Water! Well, I’m 
dashed I 

Omar (to potter). Many thanks. O 
SIki, here ’s to you. (Drains beaker.) 
IJgh ! don’t think much of your liquor. 1 
wish the moon wouldn’t look at me like 
that. She’s a beastly colour. Why 
doesn’t she look the other ivay ? 

Potter (sarcastically). Wants to see’i/ou,’ 
I suppose. 

Omar (dajhly). Well, some day she 
won’t. That’s all, Earewell. O Saki, 
yours is a joyous errand. But I wish you 
had put something stronger in the glass 
{Handing it hack to him). Turn it down, 
there ’s a good fellow. [Exit. 

St. J. H. 



A SUGGESTION WITH SEVERAL 
SHOCKS. 

[^‘Liaiifyiiiii (Montgomeryshire) Town Council 
were yesterday horrified hythe suggestion that a 
dramatic license should he granted to a London 
agent for the presentation of musical dramas in the 
Town Hall. Only one gentleman had the temerity 
to support the application. The Council declined 
to have anything to do with the unholy thing, and 
the application was laid on the table .” — Daily 
Telegraph.') 

SCENE FROM A PLAY FOR PURITANS. 

Scene — A Welsh Town Coimcil. Around a 
plain table are seated several couneiUors 
in diverse pious attitudes. They are 
all grave, formal, and seuere in mi&n 
and aspect, clad in sombre broad- 
cloth and whiskers. One with sinful 
daring revels in a tufted chin. Before 
each is placed a glass of filtered water 
indicating the purity of their discourse. 
A mimnur of indigyiation is loith diffi- 
culty suppressed. The councillor loith 
the tufted chin has just sat doion. He 
is purple in the face with shame and 
vexation, A gentleman near him is 
sobbing bitterly. Several councillors 
are bloiving their noses with Christian 
violence. To an incidental accompani- 
ment of snuffles, groans, and lamenta- 
tions, Alderman JONES rises. 



Alderman Jones {ivith great emotion and 
a fanatic vigour of utterance). Eellow 
townsmen and miserable sinners. Can I 
believe my ears ? Is it indeed true that a 
lost soul from our iniquitous Capital has 
had the temerity to enter this town ? 

A Muffled Voice. Impossible I 

Aid. Jones. Enter this town, I repeat, 
with the impudent, the degrading, the 
truly horrible suggestion, that a dramatic 
license should be granted for the repre- 
sentation of musical dramas in the Town 
Hall ? [Tremendous sensation. 

Several Councillors (in chorus). Alas ! 
Woe ! Woe ! 

Aid. Jones (stemming a rebellious tear). 
And that this diabolical scheme has the 
support of an inhabitant of this town and 
a member— alas, misguided and fallen !— 
of this council ? (Every eyeball is turned 
tvith a synchronizing click on the unfortu- 
nate possessor of the tufted chin. He, 
overcome by the fear of some vengeful 
Welsh Nemesis, slowly slides off his chair 
and disappears beneath the council table.) 
Oh, my friends, help me to quench this 
growing spirit of levity. Assist me to 
uphold the traditions of this exception- 
ally moral town, wherein such a thing as 


a short skirt or an indecorous knicker- 
bocker has never penetrated. Think 
what this terrible, this sonl-excoriating 
suggestion means. To see in our midst 
an actor ^ (terrible excitement) — who 
smokes cigarettes on a Sunday, and an 
actress — a real actress — with rouge and 
hare’s-foot. (Awful, sepulchral groans. 
One councillor, overcome by vertigo at the 
thought of such an innovation, of seeing an 
actress through anything bu,t smoked glasses 
and a respirator, splutters in Ms glass of 
water, and has to be assisted out, still 
coughing and gurgling.) To have the name 
of Shakspeare — {patriotic hisses ) — coupled 
with our immortal Welsh bards. To hear 
our children lisping the profane names of 
Wagner and Offenbach with our own 
dearly - loved Llanwyllgwydfenellyn. 
{Yells of ayigiiish.) My fellow-townsmen, 
for years we have eschewed the naked 
truth. Let us treat, then, vvith Welsh con- 
tumely and municipal scorn this — ^this— 
my tongue can scarcely be brought to 
utter it — ^this bare suggestion. 

[Several councillors are prostrated, and 
the meeting breaks tip as soo7i as the 
morally-afflicted are sufficieyitly rc- 
covei'ed. 


PECULIAR TO MARS. 

Latest Signals from the Red Planet. 

No time wasted in Parliament. 

Everyone satisfied, especially the 
working-man— unable to comprehend the 
meaning of strikes. 

Farmers boast of continuous peace and 
plenty. 

Toleration reigns supreme everywhere. 

No difficulty in obtaining respectable 
domestics. 

No black balls ever found in club ballot 
boxes. * 

Newspapers ' absolutely reliable— sen- 
sational paragraphs carefully barred. 

Rational dress is the order of the day 
and night amongst all classes of the com- 
munity. 

Latch-keys abolished. 

Problem plays and mnsical monstrosi- 
ties things of the distant past. 

Hotels conducted on principles of 
honesty, politeness, and efficiency. 

Policemen absolutely unnecessary in 
conseqvience of the excellent behaviour 
of everyone. 
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Youth. “MiSi ST.1NIIOPE, you're positively the only PERSON I 'VE MET TO-DAY 
WORTH STOPPING- TO SPEAK TO.” 

Miss Sttinhope {thoughtlessly), “Indeed ! You are more fortunate than I am ! 


THE NEXT SPLASH YTEDDING ; 

Or, Hymen among the Billionaires, 
{By Transatlajitic Cable.) 

As all the ceremonial arrangements of 
forthcoming nuptial matmees among the 
Four Hundred are nStv being stage-managed 
and rehearsed some months previous, we 
are able to present our readers with an 
advance report of the morning performance 
of a wedding-de-lnxe which will be 
enacted early nest April at the Tandeville 
Memorial Chapel of Nudeport (R.I.). It 
will be a very cxniet, but thoroughly toney 
affair. 

The high contracting parties are Miss 
Mamie Greenback, only daughter and 
heiress of the late well-known financier 
of Wall Street, and Mr. Ogden G. Yande- 
POT, America's richest young man, who has 
recently amassed over 1,000,000,000 dols. 
by a smart corner in freight-cars., 

Miss Mamie is a twentieth - century 
blond of ultra chic appearance, who has 
received the most expensive and exotic 
education that Europe can pro\nde, and 
weighs 138 pounds. She is an expert 
balloonist and base-ball i^layer, manages 
her father's banks single-handed, and has 
taken the highest degrees possible in law, 
medicine, pigkilling and laundry-work. 
She has a complete set of gold teeth with 
diamond fixings, and curls her hair every 
night with five-hundred-dollar bills. Her 
favourite colours are green (from her name) 
and yellow (from the newspapers) ; and 
she adores peanuts. Everyone considers 
her a perfect peach. 

Of the groom’s career, we need only 
say that he has been in the push ever 
since the day he left his cradle to drive 
his owm motor-pram on Fifth Avenue. 
Everyone knows the solid gold yacht 
with which he intends to reach the North 
Pole this summer, and his lapis-lazuli 
cottage in the Adirondacks in which the 
five hundred millionaires were lost the 
other day. 0. G. wears an tphill smile, 
and will go further still. There is not 
much ice that he can’t ent. 

To avoid any appearance of a hippodrome 
wedding, and to ensure perfect privacy 
for the twenty thousand guests, the 
Vaudeville Ghapel will be raised from its 
foundations for this occasion, and trans- 
ported by means of a mammoth trolly on 
to a monster raft, which will be moored a 
mile from the shore. It will be reached 
by a parqueted pontoon causeway, but, in 
case any of the congregation elect to swim 
the distance, the sea will be artificially 
warmed and spread with oil for several 
days beforehand . This will cost a hundred 
million dollars at least. A fleet of steam- 
tugs will whistle throughout the service 
to keep order. 

The sacred edifice will be draped from 
steeple to basement in cloth of gold, and 
the drop scene at the chancel-steps will 
belformed of the rarest old green Gobelins 


tapestry obtainable. The musical arrange- 
ments are entrusted to Manager Grau, 
who will bring a trained choir of prima 
donnas and choristers over from Koster 
and Bial’s . Bishop Potter will pronounce 
the benediction at the fall of the curtain. 
All this will run into another hundred 
million dollars. 

Mr. YandbpSt is to have a dozen best 
men, supported by a hundred ushers in 
gold-lined diving - costume, which will 
come in handy, after the ceremony, when 
real pearls are to be thrown instead of i 


rice. The groom himself will wear rubbers 
of fine-spun platinum. These items figure 
out at another hundred million. 

The thirty-six bridesmaids will be taste- 
fully attired in pointlace bathing-dresses 
heavily jeweled at fabulous expense. The 
bride’s costume .... (here follow ten 
columns of description, which we must 
regretfully omit as also the account of 
the sky-scraper cake with elevator in the 
inside, and the unostentatious departure 
of the happy pair in an airship, chased by 
yellow reporters in balloons). 
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One of the Public, Yes, I am. I can viations. Thus : — ^Brighton A's are called 
• THROUGH THE "WIRES. hear now, quite distinctly. ‘‘ Bertha/’ Dover A’s “ Dora,” and so on. 

(A comic scene that has been repeated daily Distant Voice, Well, what do you think This is all very well on ’Change, but my 
for years,) of the idea? You see, the Exhibition will fool of a broker, Joe Jobbins, got me into 

SCEXE— A Receiving Office, Enter One of be near the tram. serious trouble last Thursday. I entrusted 

the Public, hurriedly. One of the Public . Yes ; but I don’t him to sell some SheflSeld A’s for me and 

I One of the Public, Will you please put quite understand. Y’ou had better repeat to re-invest in Caledonian A’s, telling him 

me on to the Grand Hotel at Rotten- what you were saying. to wire me the result. Then I went 


borough ? 


Distant Voice, Well, I was saying— down with SPARKINS to Richmond, had a 
:abble, gabble, gabble. pleasant dinner at the “ Star and Garter,” 


Omcial. You will have to pav a fee first, gabble, gabble, gabble. pleasant dinner at the “ Star and Garter,” 

One of the Public, Certainly. Only, One of the Public, I can’t hear you. and went home at night feeling passing 
ease be sharp, as it is important I should Pray repeat. joyful. Scarcely, however, had I manipu- 

immiinieate with mv friend at once. Distant Voice (once more becoming un- lated my latch-key, wdth the help of a 


please be sharp, as it is important I should Pray repeat 
communicate with my friend at once. Distant T 

Official, Where did you say ? intelligible). 

One of the Public. Rottenborough. Most 

important I should telephone at once. ILLUS' 
Rottenborough. /n ^ « 

Official {leisurely examining volume). Oh, ^ 
here we are. It will be half-a-crown for 
three minutes. 

One of the Public {producing and handing 
over coin). Certainly. But do look sharp. 

Official, But now* you must give me the 
proper number. 

One of the Public. The Grand Hotel, you 
know, at Rottenborough. How am I to 
find out the number ? e //* 

Official {leisurely). Oh, by looking at one 
of those books. 

One of the Public {after a diligent search 
occupying several minutes). Rottenborough 
109n. 

Official (leisurely). Rottenborough 1095. 

Yery well. (Speaks through receiver.} 

Put me on to Rottenborough 1095. Bay- 
sington 4. 

One of the Public (after a pause). Would 
you kindly see if they are attending at 
Rottenborough ? 

Official (leisw^ehj). Must wait a little. 

Yery likely the line is occupied. 

One of the Public (after five minutes). 

Surely you must be on to Rottenborough 


Official (leisurely). No, I think not. 
(Bell suddenly rings.) I think that may 
be for you. (Enters small box.) Yes. 
(Makes room for One of the Public to 
enter.) If you want an extra three 
minutes, you must pay another half- 


in teZligfible). Gabble, gabble, gabble ! 

ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 

(One so rarely finds am artist' who realms the 
poetic conception.) 



policeman, w’hen I was confronted by my 
Commanding Officer, w^ho, in tones of 
sepulchral indignation enquired, “ What ’s 
the meaning of this, Mr. Bubbleton?” 
at the same time handing me a telegram 
which read as follows : ‘ ‘ Got rid of Sara 
taken on Clara for you as desired, Joe.” 

I confess that for the moment I was 
forgetful of the jargon of Capel Court, 
and mumbled something about stupid 
practical joke. My hesitation increased 
the suspicions of my old Argus-eyed 
pheasant, and even now, notwithstanding 
that I have got a sworn affidavit from Joe 
JOBBINS as to the meaning of his despatch, 
and have loaded her with fifty pounds’ 
worth of Spring gowns, she keeps me as 
tight as a greyhound in a leash, and my 
warmest protestations of undying affection 
are met with such chilling remarks as : 
“ Is that the way you addressed Sara ? ” 
and ‘‘What a pity it is that Clara can’t 
have you!” However, to-day I got Joe 
to write and say he had bought me a con- 
signment of “ Transvaal Devils,” and this 
has sobered her a little. 

Nevertheless, I am sure you wdll 
agree with me that the sooner these 
unmanly nicknames are abolished the 
better for the peace of mind of such 
innocent speculators as, yours dolefully, 
Bartholomew Bubbleton. 

The Dovecote, Larkhall Rise. 


‘For he on honeydew hath feu.” 

Coh7'idge. 


TO LUCASTA. 


One of the Public (after putting down Official (putting in Ms head). Have] 
his umbrella and arranging Ms hat). Are another half-crown’s worth ? 
you there? Public (angrily). No. (Shout- 

Distant voice. Gabble, gabble, gabble. through the telephone) I can’t make 
One of the Public. I can’t hear what out what you are saying, but if you can 
you are saying. yoR liad better write. 

Distant voice. Gabble, gabble, gabble. Distant Voice. Gabble, gabble, gab— 


(New Style.) 

Official (putting in his head). Have [“M. PoiTEaUBRY de Boirserin proposes to 
another half-crown’s worth? reduce military service to one year, with the 

One of thePublic \angrihj). No. (Shout- Pi’O'^iso that men who reach the age of twenty- 
inq through the telephone) I can’t make fpn and are not nmnied shall he drafted a^ln 


Exhibition, tram-car— gabble, gabble, (is sudderdg sioitclied off). 
gabble, o/ the Public (after paying five 

One of the Public, Are you Mr. Smith ? shillings). Well, of all the (Rest of 

Distant Voice. Yes ; I am trying to— sentiment carried into the street.) 
gabble, gabble, gabble. (Curtain.) 

Official (putting in his head.) Three r-...i=r- ■ .-z 

minutes are up. Having another half- 

crown’s worth? -A. SEYERE CASE OP A PEYER. 

One of the Public (looking round). Thank Dear Mr. Punch,— As a family man I 
you. (Returning to the 7'eceiver.) Are you claim your sympathy. You are, no doubt, 
Mr. Smith? aware that certain Railway Stocks are, on 

Distant Voice. Yes; are you Mr. Brown? the “Bourse,” known by feminine abbre- 


into the army for one year.” — Pco'is Cort'espondent 
of Daily 

Tell me not, sweet, I change my mind 
When, now of fighting shy. 

My deadly weapons left behind 
To thy soft arms I fly. 

If you as mistress now I choose, 

And bid you thus to yield. 

It argues neither wavering views, 
Nor passion long concealed. 

Por though my ardour, dear, is such, 
The reason, I confess. 

Is not that I love yoti so much— 

Bfit I like fighting less. 
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A NEW ‘‘POLLY” DIALOGUE. 

{With a-pollij-gies to Mr, Antli^ng H-pe.) 

Copyright, Piinchlayid, 

I ALWAYS wonder,’’ said Mrs. Michelmas, looking intently 
at nothing, how w^e manage to keep up a conversation for so 
long.” 

“ Genius,” I observed apologetically, 

' “For ” 

“ Talking airy nothings,” said I complacently, taking a small 
bottle of Apollinaris water upon 
my lap. ~~ 

^ ■was 

started,^a^^^ 


There was a pause. 

I thought out my next speech 
carefully. the conversa- 
tional craft,” I said, rubbing 
the cork abstractedly, “every- 
thing depends on the stroke. 
The art of dialogue is like a 
’Varsity race.” 

A pucker crept round the 
delicately-marked eyebrows of 
Mrs. Michelmas. 

“Ah, I see, you feel,” said 
T cheerfully, “that it ’s a 
struggle with the ‘blues.’ 
Still, you should avoid the 
dark side-deal with the light 
aspects.” 

“■Wretch!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Michelmas, stroking the kitten 
the wTong w’ay. 

“You must forgive a Cam- 


I twirled the hat round delicately, and then covered it over 
with a Westminster Gazette. There was another pause. 

“Permit me,” I asked politely, as I shook out from the hat 
scores of dainty epigrams and bon-tnots, and, finally, an indis- 
pensable Persian kitten. 

She clapped her hands. “ Admirable ! ” , Then, for fear she 
should discover how I did it, I gracefully retreated. 

“ TWENCENT.” 

[With acknowledgments to the anonymous inventor of this abbreviation in 

the JDaili/ Mail of February 25.] 

" Ax end to JN’ineteenth Century 
is^.. , ^ ways by this contraction ’s 

H around and ask our- 

selves if we are quite 
' “ Tw^encent.” 

^ The streets were up last een- 

tury, and still we circum- 

/ ^ same old blocks and yawn- 

7^ ‘a — would that be 

called ‘ ‘ Tweneent ’ ’ ? 

tolerate the poster-fiend, 
pill-advertisement 
That blights our English eoun- 
tryside — I don’t think 
\ that ’s “ Tweneent ” ! 


ea 




m 


VARIUM ET MUTABILE. 

Unde Smn. ^‘JSf I could tuust you hot to get talkin’ to 


bridge man favouring the light stbangees, I 'd put my teaps oij boaed and git. But as it is, 
i side.” I’ll just hang bound the Reseevation a while.” 


side.” I’ll just hang bound the Resj 

Mrs. Michelmas accidentally [“ Nor is there any probability that 
lost her hold of the kitten. f 

“You must go, she ex- — 

claimed with fervour. 

“You are dreadfully irrelevant,” I complained, loosening 
the last piece of wire on the bottle. 

“Conversation without a kitten is impossible,” she flashed 
out. 

I held out my bottle. “ Take this,” I cried magnanimously ; 
“so long as you stroke something it ’s all right.” 

“ But what wiil you do ? ” 


[“ Nor is there any probability that the American forces will be withdrawn 
from the island, while, &o., &o .”— TorJc Correspondent in the “ Times^* 
March 1.] 


We ’ ve still a million Londoners 
in slum and rook’ry pent. 

Who pig together in a style dis- 
tinctly not “ Tweneent,” 

Last hundred years’ eternal talk 
reduced each Parliament 

To waster.s of the public time 
— nor are they yet “ Twen- 
cent ’ ’ ! 

And still are found someEnglish- 
nien (?) who calumnies 
would vent 

On Britons fighting Britain’s 
• cause — that doesn’t sound 
“ Tweneent ” I 

Belauding every bandit -foe, 
their energies are spent ; 

“ King-like, the Boer can do 
no wrong ” — a tale that ’s 
scarce “Tweneent.” 


[Each squalid murder -ease is 

made a National event — 

So, after all, do we deserve the epithet “ Tweneent ” ? 

A. A. S. 

No New Thing. — ^Last week, the Daily Neivs drew attention 
to the Sultan of Morocco having ordered Scotch pipes and 
piper to match. Of course, the latter -will be a salaried 


•Itookxip my silk hat. “My heart being true to my Poll,” official, and the Sultan will have, not for the first time, “to 
I said, “there is nothing left for me save silk, silence and pay the piper.” The combination of Scotch and Moor will not 


sorrow. Unless ” 

“ Yes ? ” she cried expectantly, swinging the bottle to and fro. 
“ Unless you care for conjuring tricks.” 

“ I do, I do ! ” she cried. 

' I smiled with genuine pleasure, then turned up my sleeves. 


surprise the shooter of the wily grouse, who so often sings, 
“O Wily, we have missed you! ” And the North-country 
sportsman has long since been accustomed to the union of the 
Man of the Mosque and the Man of the Kirk, when they meet 


“Yes f the hat ’s quite empty,” she cried, in answer to my look. | under one hat in the person of a McTurk. 
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MORE AMALGAMATION. 

Parish Coimflor. “Wull, I bo voate that the two par’shes be » 

TOOS^SR!"’'- OOUNOILLOR JIEAHS. I imBEESTAHB, THAT THE TWO PARISHES SHOBLB BE 


“ THE MISSING WOED.” 

^ Anyone who appreciates good acting in a pretty and touch- 
ing play -will find tlie materials for enjoyment on visiting the 
WOTt Theatre, where a dramatised version of Marion (not 
^ Marian,” as the play-bill has it, which is adding insult to 
injury, as Mr. Sam Weller observed on reading “Moses” 
instead of “Samuel” prefixed to Pickwick on the way-bill of 
the coach) Crawford’s story, A Cigarette Maker’s Romance, 
adapted by Mr. Charies Hannan, is now being given by Mr. 
MAEm Harvey and his Company, with Mr. Sydney Valentine 
added to the number. And a very powerful addition he is, 
with a melodramatic situation at the climax of the piece that 
forcibly reminds the “Old Hand” of that unrivalled scene, 
vvhere the muffled drunkard, throwing off his disguise and 
standing erect, declares himself to be “Hawkshaw the Deteo- 
tive ! ” So Mr. SYDNEY Valentine (February must be his 
lucky month, and the fourteenth his lucky day), by arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Harrison and Maude, gets a chance at the 
Court which was not open to him at the Haymarket, and makes 
I tue most of it. 

Mr. M^iin Harvey’s rendering of a most difficult character, 
that Of Count Skanatine, who is a bit “off his head,” is 
thorougUy artistic. It is so perfect as to excite the pity and 
arouse the impatience of an audience that has beg4 to 


sympathise with the poor, crazy creature, who, in the midst of 
lus supposed delusions, and in his agony of a broken memorv 
IS always a Christian gentleman, itn chevalier, sans peur et sans 
reproche. Mr. Harvey’s is a very remarkable performance, 
and he is ably seconded by Miss H. de Silva, as the loving 
self-saeriflcing, gentle-toned Viera. A clever company al 
round Mr. Wi^UM Havh.and, as the villainous coiLin-not 
too villainous, but just villainous enough, will scarcely be 
recognised by those who have seen him as the loyal Cavalier in 
the first piece. Sweet Prue, written by Claude Dickens, which 
as being a capital little drama of forty-five minutes’ duration,’ 
beginning at eight o’clock, is a strong supplement to the bill 

in Tlw 

Cigarette Maker s Romance, makes a striking figure of Major 
Overton, as does Mr. Frank Vernon of General Gaul. 

Mrs. B. M. de Solla gives us a vigorous rendering of the 
. i rancorous Akalina, mistress of the cigarette 

f^tory ; Miss Grexb Hahn is good as the giggling Anna ■ and 
Mi^ Bessie Elder as the idiotic Augusta, with nothing to say 
but plenty to do in the way of tumbUng about, is a sorb of 

Geman miy Slowhoy, only without any baby to take care of 
BJlO. vQtiK to. 

• Mr. Martin Harvey’s art has probably considerable limita- 
tons, but, so far as the very difficult character of Count 
Skanatine is concerned, it is a masterpiece in miniature. 
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time occupied his mind ; nor had he at 
heart reminiscences of naughty things 
seen and said on the stage. Was con- 
cerned about malpractices in the Church. 

So 'was Greene, K.C. Greene, not a 
Bencher of the Middle Temple for 
nothing, proceeded by Bill. Saml'EL, 
called early one morning, found on 
opening his Orders of the Day that 
Greene, K.C., had brought in a Bill deal- 
ing with Church Discipline. According to 
Standing Orders, notice given to bring 
in a Bill precludes prior discussion of 
the subject matter upon a Resolution. 
Samuel was dished. His discourse, al- 
ready typewritten for convenience of 


Alack I John Dillon, that Parliamentary 
lean kine who, being on his legs, s-wallows 
up everyone else’s chance, was to the 
fore. Caught Speaker's eye last night at 
a quarter to eleven : moved Amendment, 
calling upon Government to make peace 
with the gentle Boer on his owm terms, 
some apprehension that he would talk till 
half-past eleven, making it impossible to 
i dispose of Amendment at last night’s 
sitting. Three-quarters of an hour a 
pretty good slice for private Member to 
take out of a sitting. 

“ But w^e know our JOHN,” said wearied 
Members. “ He 's good for three-quarters 
of an hour ” ; and they yawned in advance. 



Brother Ch^nn-oig. “Ani Brer Ra.bbit3— Brother Roberts, I should sat, how 
broad, how statesman- like he is!! What oonvjncinq- eloquence! Yet what a pity 

THAT HE SHOULD SPEAK THAT ENGLISH LANGUAGE THAT HAS SUCH SAD AND SHAMEFUL 
MEMORIES FOR US at.L 1 WoULD THAT HE COULD ADDRESS US IN THE VERNACULAR OF OUR 
DEAR DB Wet 1 ! ” 

BrerR-h4s, ‘‘Yes, vebilt, inteet, whateffer ! ! 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

Bouse 0 / Commons, Monday Night, Feb. 2o. 
—Great day for Cap’en Tommy Bowxes. 
In spite of advancing years, a body 
maimed in his country’s service, secret 
sorrow’ over the falling away (on to the 
Treasury Bench) of his old comrade 
Corporal Hanbury, and a general distrust 
of the Government, the Cap'en, ever on 
the alert, for some time has had his weather 
eye on Gibraltar. Doubts wisdom of plan 
of fortification. In Recess, w’hilst others 
made holiday, the Cap’en put up the helm 
and steered his barque for Gibraltar. 
Arrived there, saw at a glance what was 
the matter. Our sapient custodians of 
the Empire been spending millions on 
works apparently specially designed to 
meet convenience of enemies’ fire. To- 
night Cap’en brought the subject forward 
on Amendment to Address; demanded 
enquiry and meanwhile stoppage of the 
expensive, worse-than-useless work. 

Expected things would take their usual 
course. War Office would sneer at the 
Cap’en ; Admiralty would tell him to mind 
his own business. “Instead of which” 
Prince Arthur promptly rose, and, as the 
Cap’en put it, surrendered keys of 
fortress ; promised to appoint committee ; 
invited the Cap’bn to join it. 

Hanbury happened to be away ; spared 
the remorse born of abandonment of such 
a leader. The Blameless Bartlett almost 
breathless wutli admiration. A good deal 
in what he says. Gibraltar one of the 
chief bastions of the Empire. House of 
Commons cheerfully voted millions for its 
better defence. Two Governments have 
carried on the Avork. Highest officers of 
Army and Navy concerned in carrying it 
out. As the Blameless B. remarks, it is left 
for a civilian— if he had remembered Our 
Mutual Friend he would certainly have 
quoted Mr. Boffin, “ and with a wooden 
leg ” — ^to discover the flaw. 

Btisiness done , — Still debating Address. 

Tuesday night, List of amendments to 
the Address reminds me of the widow’s 
cruse,” said the Member for Sark, turn- 
ing over the almost endless folios, “Here 
we are on the ninth day [of Debate, and 
paper fuller thau ever.” 

Quite true. If Ministers pleased, De- 
bate on Address might serve for full 
business of Session. You may raise any 
topic; it’s all fish that comes into the 
net of the Address. One thing, however, 
to place Amendment on paper ; quite 
another to find opportunity of moving it. 
Of the more than forty Members who 
proposed to discourse on divers subjects, 
only four have been able to get on. 
Night after night, Sam S^ith has been 
seen in his place, lingering like the 
grey mist on the early morning moor- 
land. Wasn’t Piccadilly at midnight this 


able editors desirous of giving verbatim 
reports, was burked. 

“And he calls himself Greene,” said 
S. S., with usual bitterness. “ How de- 
ceptive are appearances in this darkened 
vale! ” 

Just before nine o’clock Prince Arthur 
pounced. Still nearly two score amend- 
ments on the paper. At least four score 
Members, merely British, prepared to 
take part in Debate on one or other. 
House particularly anxious to hear young 
Claude Lowther. Has been out to the 
war ; started at hour’s notice, abandoning 
cheerful life in Paris to face hardships of 
campaign. Distinguished himself in 
several hard fights ; mentioned in Bobs’ 
despatches. Apart from interesting per- 
sonality, House would have welcomed his 
testimony to things he had seen with his 
own eyes. 


Turned out they didn’t nearly know 
their JOHN. When midnight struck he 
w^as still on his legs. To-night came up 
quite brisk. William O’Brien has had a 
night to himself ; Redmo^^D atni has 
delivered several speeches. Tim Healy, 
in his unpatriotic way, has more than once 
charmed crowded audiences with piquant 
speech. Time Ireland should know John 
Dillon was around. So, having spoken 
for an hour and a-quarter last night, con- 
tinued this evening through another hour, 
with six minutes thrown in. 

This spoiled all chance of his Amend- 
ment being debated. But one can’t have 
everything, and JOHN had enjoyed himself 
for two hours and twenty-one minutes by 
Westminster clock. 

“Must give up John Dillon,” said 
Sark, regretfully. “Whenl first knew 
him he was an influence in Debate ; 
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deliTorcd at reasonable length, pointed, 
picturesque, sometimes eloquent, 
speeches. But Terbosity is like the 
passion for drink. Unresisted it gro-^s 
upon a man till he becomes its hapless 
slave. There are Homes for the habitual 
drunkard. "Why shouldn’t vre have eaves 
into which we could lower the irreclaim- 
able babbler? ” 

Business done.— Address voted. 

Thursday mght . — Members came down 
to-day a little low-spirited. Fresh Sup- 
plementary Estimate circulated, asking 
for additional three millions to meet 
expenses of war conveniently concluded 
on eve of dissolution last October ; brings 
total amount up to ninety-five millions. 
Remember how, on eve of war, Sage 
OF Queen Anne’s Gate prophesied it 
would cost £100,000,000. Jeered at from 
■Ministerial side. 

*‘Labby,” they said, “is more than 
usually farcical.” 

Rather a costly farce. As a taxpayer, 
would be glad to contract myself out of 
future liabilities by payment on basis 
of my share of the round one hundred 
million. 

However, a silver lining to every cloud. 
Akers Douglas sewed it on to-night. Sup- 
plementary Estimates under discussion. 
Total amount not big as figures go in 
these piping times. Only there is per- 
sistent rise in the coal bill. In all public 
ofOces this item gone up. Irish Members 
particularly interested in case ; whenever 
fresh public ofiSce reached in course of 
estimates, be sure you would find head of 
Irish Meihber projecting from coal-hole 
wanting to know why coal bill so large. 

Dealing with vote for Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Akers Douglas explained mystery. 
True, the bill increased by some thou- 
sands; extra cost only apparent. “What 
has really happened is reduction of ex- 
penditure. Coal bought now for Parlia- 
ment and public offices on entirely new 
principle ; middleman abolished ; First 
Commissioner of Works, with basket on 
arm, goes down to pit’s mouth, purchases 
day’s stock and brings it home; pays 
down on the nail ; so obtains advantage 
of ready cash. 

Akers Douglas’s countenance glowed 
as he announced that hereby was saving 
of fifteen per cent, on the coal bill. Even 
Irish Members touched. For a while 
Jeremiah Jordan ceased his Lamentations 
over the cost of carpets in House of 
Lords. 

“What a Government it is!” said 
Sark, in a broken voice. “Kasmyth 
hammer nothing compared to it. With 
one hand it spends ninety-five millions on 
a little war ; with the other it knocks off 
fifteen per cent, from the domestic coal 
bill.” Btisiness done, — Got into' Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Friday night.— PRINCE ARTHUR made a 
mistake when, at beginning of Session, he i 


ran away from his proposal to make 
Standing Order of the Sessional Order 
apportioning Friday nights for Committee 
of Supply, Immediate consequence has 
been appropriation of considerable por- 
tions of last Tuesday's and Wednesday's 
sittings, wrangling round the Sessional 
Order. Will all have to be gone through 
again next Session, and every Session as 
long as arrangement lasts. Much better 
have taken his cherry at one bite. 

Of many reforms introduced into Parlia- 
mentary procedure in last twenty years, 
few exceed in substantial benefits to 



“ Captain ” Tommy Bovles goes on tour to Gib- 
raltar with his Marvellous Tenmloquial Quartette ! 

(Mr. Balfour granted Mr. Gibson Bowles a com- 
mittee consisting of an admiral, a general, a civilian, 
and himself, to enquire into the danger of the 
Gibraltar Docks.” 

public service the setting apart from 
opening of Session, of J one night a week 
for discussing Supply. Under old order 
of things Supply was allowed to drift into 
closing weeks of Session, when tired 
Members, kept up for all-night sitting, in 
the end voted millions with both hands. 
JNow, with twenty-three Fridays set apart 
exclusively for SupiDly, discussion is 
j)ractically untrammelled. 

Business done , — ^In Committee of Supply, 


A LITTLE OUT OF DRAWING. 

[“ The chief di’a whack to street locomotion,” says 
a writer in the Fastern Comttes Magazine, in an 
article on “The Electric Tramway and its Future,” 
“ is the horse.”] 

To street locomotion the great drawback, 
Says a logical scribe, is the harnessed 
hack. 

A good draw-forward we thought the 
horse ; 

In imagining this we were wrong, of 
course. 

It is clear to-morrow is yesterday, 

And everything travels the opposite way. 


A:N AIRY TRIFLE, | 

[From the “ limes ” oj April 1, 1910.) j 

The public enquiry in connection with 
the claim of the Atmospheric Company, 
for an increase of its powers, was re- ! 
sumed yesterday, when Mr. Binks, the 1 
Company’s Chairman, was further cross- 
examined by Mr, Punch, K,C,, who ap- 
peared on behalf of the British Public. 

In reply to counsel’s questions, witness 
said that the present charge for the use 
of air — a shilling in the pound on the 
actual rental of a house — did not appear 
too high. In fact, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to raise it, if his Directors’ 
salaries of £5,000 apiece were to be 
maintained. He knew’ that some people 
argued that the Company had no pro- 
prietary rights over the atmosphere. 
This was a mistake. If it was recognised 
that water w’as a valuable commodity, to 
be doled out sparingly by companies, and 
paid for at fancy prices, the same prin- 
ciple applied to air. The w’ork of the 
Company consisted in a variety of opera- 
tions, requiring the most elaborate care. 
Pressed as to the meaning of this, wit- 
ness alluded to the annual banquet of 
the Board, the preparation of which 
caused the whole staff much anxiety. 
No doubt, some complaints had been 
made as to the limited amount of air 
per head allowed by his Company. This 
was really the fault of the consumers, 
many of whom were extremely waste- 
ful. Steps were being taken to remedy 
this. For the future, anyone guilty of 
having more than one •window’’ open, 
except between the hours of tw’o and 
four p.m., would be summonsed. And 
an extra rate would be levied on those 
w’ho had any ventilating apparatus in 
their houses, on the same principle as 
that employed by the w’ater companies in 
regard to bath-rooms. The additional 
pow’’ers asked for by the Company were 
inconsiderable — merely the right to add 
a few more shillings in the pound on the 
air-rate, together with an increased 
period of imprisonment for those convicted 
of infringing the Company’s regulations. 
Asked how he could have the impudence 
to make such claims, the witness replied, 
amid some laughter, that surely a public 
which consented to endure the tyranny 
of the water companies would submit to 
anything a body of self - constituted 
monopolists chose to ask. Indeed, he 
considered that his Company was a greater 
public benefactor than the water-company. 
Some persons managed to get along wi’fch 
very little water, but everyone needed 
air. Therefore it was only right that 
everyone should pay for it. Questioned 
as to the conduct of the Company’s officials, 
witness admitted that complaints had been 
made. It was possible that an inspector 
had called at one house nine times in a 
week, to test the consumption of air 
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therein. That, witness considered, showed 
praiseworthy zeal. And the inspectors 
were paid (ont of the rates) at so much 
per visit. 

At this point the atmosphere in the hall 
became unbearable. The witness was 
understood to gasp that his Company must 
have cut off the air by mistake, and the 
enquiry was hurriedly adjourned. 

A. C. D. 


COMPENSATION. 

Learned in natural laws the Government, 
The County Councillor no less a student ; 
Each to one clause official ear has lent, 
The compensative law, so just and prudent. 

Each recks that for a heaven-climbing 
hill 

Some scooped-out valley lies below the 
plain ; 

That every town grown peopleless and 
still 

Marks distant cities growing up. amain. 

Each has revolved in hydra-headed mind 
How Nature w^hen upheaping mound on 
mound, 

Occasionally aided by mankind, 

Is elsewhere mole-like working under- 
ground. 

Each for the other serving as a prop, 

Of Nature ^s compensative wish aware, 
"When County Councillor pulls down a shop 
The Government digs up a thoroughfare. 


HOW TP PAY FOR THE WAR. 

Hear Mr. Punch, — I see hundreds of 
suggestions in your contemporaries as to 
the finding of means whereby to pay the 
expenses of the w-ar. Some advocate 
special postage stamps, others taxes on 
cats, others again on bicycles, and others 
on perambulators or cigarettes. Permit 
me. Sir, as an old economist, to suggest a 
practical way by which the Revenue is 
bound to be largely increased and that is. 



to fine every individual over twenty who 
does not take at least half-a-pint of spirits 
or a quart of ale every day. If your 
conscientious teetotaller won^ttake strong 
liquor, then he pays the penalty ; if he 
does, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
benefits. This is a double - barrelled 
method well worthy of the attention of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, because there ’s 
no getting away from the results. It 's 
heads I win, tails you lose. — Your obe- 
dient* Servant, Thomas Toper. 

Q-lenlivat Lodge, Tooting. 


Isilllilill 

‘“*J| 




“WHO PAYS THE PIPER CALLS THE TUNE.” 

Johnnie {to waiter). “Aw — ^YOtr 'ee the boss— heab waitee, eh ?” 

^S^JESSI-R 

Johnnie. “ Ah, well, just— ah — SEND trp to tour oroesstra ceafs, and tell 'em 
I really can’t eat my dinner to teat tune.” 

PAINFUL POEMS.— No. I. 

“Buried in Thought.”— a [Grave Subject. 

Buried in thought, buried in thought I Buried in thought, buried in thought, 

How can we sing of his fate as we ought ? Dead to the deeds which around him are 
There in the pride of his manhood he wrought 1 

stood. Come let us mournfully stand by the grave, 

Perfectly healthy, and happy and good. Solemnly chant a lugubrious stave, i 


Then in a moment (pray shudder=*you Handkerchiefs, 


sympathy 


should ! ), 

He was buried in thought I 

Buried in thought, buried in thought. 
Suddenly turned to a cipher (or nought) I 
Something or other caught on in his brain 
(Sensible, witty, or wholly inane). 
Starting of thought a calamitous train— 
He was buried in thought ! 


He is buried in thought I [wave— 

Buried in thought, buried in thought I 
Are we by sorrowing relatives sought ? 
Mother or sister, asking for “ Will,” 

‘ ‘ Where is our loved one ? ” “ Does he 
feel ill?” 

Say, “We have left him alone on the hill 
Buried in thought 1 ” 
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The Society 
Ladv, 


THE EVOLUTION OP A MUSICAL COMEDY. 

Canto the Third. 

The reader Ad astra lot us turn, if you ’re inclined, 
seeth stars. objects of so many fulsome pars ’’ ; 

For now and then a manager may find 
That he indeed has got to thank his “ stars.” 

A piece which makes the critics stand aghast 
May yet attract by virtue of its cast. 

“WhUe competition rages fierce and hot 
’Twixt representatives of rival firms, 

These footlight favourites have only got 
To choose their theatre and to name their terms. 
The marvel is, how any purse can stand 
The salaries that some of them command. 

Exclusively engaged for terms of years, 

While with the public they are all the rage ? 
The manager takes care that each appears 
In ev’ry novelty that he may stage. 

If there should be no parts for them to play, 
These must be written in without delay. 

le Society Let us just glance at some of them awhile ; 
dy. Here is the lady who ’ll impersonate 

A leader of Society. Her style 
Is smart and cynical and up-to-date, 
j ShO ’s rather fond of speaking lines anent 

Marriage and love, — two things quite different. 

A gay grass widow or a chaperone, 

« To handsome youths a counsellor and friend ; 
^jiiPI ^ She ’ll sing a song or two if left alone, 

With a few steps of dancing at the end. 

But she can act, so “take it as a fact ” 

She ’s just the sort of party to attract. 

e Pi-ima Then there ’s the high-class primaidonna, who 
The part of heroine will doubtless take ; 
Dweller among the top notes, firm and true, 

Queen of the tender trill, the subtle shake. 

But sad to say, one rarely, now-a-days, 

Will find a prima donna in these plays. 

leSoubrette. And the soubrette : — a useful person she, 

Lively and gay, her spirit never flags ; 

She T1 sing and dance, and not infrequently 
Will help the low comedian with his “ gags.” 
She should be given one, or maybe more, 

Of the most tuneful numbers in the score. 

shion Kow, Fashion in these ditties will prevail : 

Schigs. Time w'as, when quite the proper thing to do 

Was to relate in verse a touching tale, 

Xot wholly unconnected with the Zoo. 

But we have wearied of such songs as these ; 

This sort of thing perhaps may better please : — 

Mary and her Dairy. 

,e Poet Mary Miles was a country maid, 

L-odieth. Plumpish and plain and pleasant ; 

Though some folks thought she was just a shade 
Too cute for a simple peasant. 

She lived at a dairy all serene, 

And didn’t she keep that dairy clean I 
For day after day, with smiling face, 

She tucked up her sleeves and mopped the place. 

Mary, Mary, mopped up a dairy, 

Kept it clean and coolish and airy ; 

!Many a passing stranger stopped 
At? the delicate dairy Mary mopped I 



The Piima 
Donna, 


The Soubrette. 


Padiion 
in Schik-is. 


The Poet 
parodieth. 


\ow simple Mary had got a most 
Remarkable lot of sioeZl beaus ; 

Though not good-looking, yet she could boast 
A beautiful pair of elbows. 

And neighbouring noblemen saw the charms 
Of Mary’s plump though plebeian arms ; 

So Dukes and Marquises thronged the door 
While Mary mopped up the dairy floor. 

Mary, Mary, mopped up a dairy, 

Kept it clean and coolish and airy ; 

Many a high-born head was popped 
In the delicate dairy Mary mopped I 

At length a widowed but wealthy earl 
Could really resist no longer ; 

For ev’ry day that lie saw the girl 
He felt that his love grew stronger. 

He offered his heart and his coronet, 

And fell on bis knees, though the floor was wet ; 
While Mary danced on the pots and pans, 

And soon the vicar announced the banns. 

Mary, Mary, quitted the dairy, 

Work for her is unnecessary ; 

Never the slightest hint is dropped 
Of the delicate dairy Mary mopped ! 


The above number, if set to a taking melody with a refrain 
accompanied by a lilting movement on the part of singer and 
girl-chorus, and immediately followed by a descriptive “ dance 
and exit,” will no doubt become a great favourite with 
the public. Its moral may be vague, but this will be more 
than atoned for by the pleasing jingle of words in the refrain. 
If the aecompainment be fairly easy to play on the piano, the 
song will become very popular with young men of the under- 
graduate type, while suburban drawing-rooms will resound 
with it before the piece has been running for a hundred nights. 

There may be other lady stars, no doubt, 

This is an average collection, though ; 

And quite enough, as you would soon find out 
If you should ever try to run the show. 

Three leading ladies — and each lady wills 

That her name shall come first upon the bills. 


The Show 
Girls. 





The Chorus 
Ladies. 


The Premioi-e 
Danseuse. 


Turning to lesser lights, thatjmeekly shine 
Upon the outskirts of this firmament. 

We find the “ show girls,” goddesses divine. 
Who with their humble lot are quite content. 
A line or two to speak, will raise them quite 
Into the seventh heaven of delight. 

But though they ’re insignificant, when seen 
From a mere histrionic point of view, 

Pray do not take this trifling fact to mean 
That there is no real work for them to do. 
They have to set off for our admiration 
Triumphs of the costumier’s creation. 

Then there are ladies of the chorus. These, 

As individuals, are hardly known ; 

Yet their united efforts always please, 

They ’re indispensable, as you must own. 

In numbers they are formidable, and 
They need controlling by a skilful hand. 

Perhaps we ought, en passant, to include 
An energetic dancer, of the sort 
That always seems so anxious to obtrude 
Her autics on some Eastern monarch’s Court. 
How strange that people always seem diverted 
By ladies who are amply underskirted I P. G. 

(To he continued.) 
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OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

A New English Dictionary (Henry Frowee) is getting on. 
Tolnme IV., a massive tome, dealing vdtli the letters F and G, 
is just issued. The scale upon which the work is accomplished 
appears from the fact that, whilst Dr. Johnson dealt with only 
1312 words heginning with G, Mr. Henry Beaeley and his 
assistants explain and lavishly illustrate 15,542. This is twice 
as many as are comprised within the borders of more massive 
modern dictionaries. Among much curious information conveyed 
is the fact that the letter F contains no words heginning with 
a Latin prefix. (This will probably throw a new, strange light 
upon the fact that the little old woman in Little DorHt had no 
name but ‘‘Mr. F.'s Aunt.’’) Words directly taken from the 
Greek are also absent. Apart from its uses as the supremest 
dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, the book is positively 
fascinating. My Baronite, a 
busy man who could do very 
well with forty-eight hours in 
a day, shrinks from turning to 
the treasure-trove in search of 
varied meanings of a word, 
knowing by experience that 
having once opened the pages 
he goes on reading when he 
ought to be writing. 

How startling in colour, at 
least, if not in design, is the 
cover wherein it has pleased 
Publisher Pearson (Limited) 
that Mr. Rtchard Marsh’s 
Strange Wooing of Mary Bow- 
ley shall appear before the 
world of romance - readers ! 

Seeing the cover, the not over 
fastidious novel devourer, in 
search of a sensation, would 
shudder xind avoid. The 
orangey-yellow would so im- 
press itself on the retina that 
for some seconds everything 
must appear to his jaundiced 
eye as smeared with this book- 
paint. Was it “ ever thus since 
childhood’s hour ”? the Baron 
asks in a Swivellerian mood, 
recalling a “snatch,” and re- 
membering how once upon a 
time, in 1894, as he has been 
informed, this same Strange 
Wooing appeared as a Pearson 
publication, price sixpence ? 

Soit : The Baron never saw it : to him it is as new as 
though it had only just made its first appearance. Well, 
it is a rough - and - ready sort of story, the satisfactory 
perusal of which can be accomplished only by the most artful 
skipper who knows when to come upon the tit-bits and when 
to pounce. When the situation, to which minor incidents have 
not inartistically prepared the way, arrives, it is a good one, 
hut the author tries to get more out of it than it will stand. 
Mr. Marsh does not take himself seriously, and treats his 
melodramatic story in a light-hearted fashion that robs it of 
all genuine realism. Yet it has its merits, and on those merits 
it may be recommended to the hesitating. ^ 

An excellent plot underlies Mr. Frankfort Moore’s last 
novel, According to Plato (Hutchinson). A man falsely accused 
of forgery, knowing that the criminal is his friend, dumbly 
suffers the penalty. On the termination of his imprisonment 
he went out to Australia, and made enough money to leave 


his son vrealthy. The son returns to England and, not know- 
ing the name of the man who victimised his father, is throvia 
within the circle of his accxuaintance, and, of course, falls in 
love with his daughter. Mr. Moore has, perhaps, not made 
quite as much of this complexity as some would have done. 
Led aw’ay by desire to give friendly digs at various fashion- 
able follies, he invents elaborate and far-fetched machinery. 
This makes possible some amusing sketches of a Technical 
School of Literature and of a system of ingenious advertising. 
The best character in a sprightly book my Baronite recog- 
nises in Sir Creighton Severn ^ the great inventor, who success- 
fully applied electricity alike to big ends and little ones. 

Street Dust, by “OuiDA,” is a collection of stories (F. V. 
White & Co.) of which the first gives its title to the book. 
Not a happy title ; nor is there much happiness in the stories 

which might have been called 
Eour Dismal Nights and a Bright 
Mornmg, or Dark Clouds and a 
Bay of Sunlight. They are all 
artistically told. The Little 
Thief is sweet but painful. 
The Fig Tree is terrible, being 
the short history of a word, a 
blow, a cut, and a run. But 
the last story is cheerful, 
bright, and as delightfully im- 
probable as a fairy tale while 
as pretty as the legend of 
Dick Whittington. There ’s 
a cat in it, too ; but she is “ a 
person of no importance,” at 
least of very secondary impor- 
tance in comparison with the 
chief characters. As we are 
told to be thankful for small 
mercies, so we may be grate- 
ful for short stories, espe- 
cially when they are written 
by “ OutDA ” at her best. 

Mr. John Lane, who, pub- 
lishing ill London and New 
York, is in more places than 
one at the same time, is bring- 
ing out (in both presumably) a 
pocket able and certainly port- 
able edition of George Eliot’s 
works, and has led off with the 
universally popular Adam Bede. 
The Baron w^elcomes the old 
Adam in this costume ashertily 
as ever. More so, indeed, as he 
hasn’t seen him for an age, and 
“ absence makes to grow 
of the thoroughly appreciative 

Baron de Bookworms. 


The Peer and the Peri.— In the Daily Telegraph, last week, ^ 
it was announced that the Marquis of Headfort is “ engaged^ 
to be married to Miss Boote,” "who, “is now playing at 
the Gaiety Theatre.” Well, why not? If there be anyone 
aware of any just cause or impediment, let him declare it. 
For ourselves, if there he anything in names, we should say 
that “Head-fort” indicated a strong-willed person who would 
plunge into matrimony, head first, determinedly. As for the 
jocosely verbal chances offered by the name of “Boote,” are 
they not evidently numerous aud humorous, mon petit 

chouf ” And, after all, what boots it to anybody, except the 
principals, if Miss Boote prefers being a married Marchioness 
to remaining a “ femme sole ” f 



“Get out of this! You’ve no business in here. Couldn’t 
YOU see the board ? ” 

“Ay, we seed booa’d.” 

“ Well! What did it say ?” “It niver spoke !” 


fonder the heart ” 
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he married, he would lose it; she wants. I should study his nature, make 
LOVE’S LITTLE LIABILITIES. would prove like other women. myself acquainted with his peculiarities, 

ShoH Stories with sad endings, i A mirthful laugh close by his ear cut minister to his complaints, and thoroughly 

lY— T he Home of the Ideal. 1 short his speculation. George blushed familiarize myself with his temperament.” 

He stood ieclinin- his arms on the furiously, and tried to appear at ease “ My dear Miss Peatherwayte,” began 
balustrade and pondered the question before the beautiful young girl, who George, in a psean of delight. But she 
deeply, it was at one of Mrs. Algy smiled with apparent enjoyment at his teuton: 

PACER'S “ affairs,” as she playfully called discomfiture ^ T m 

her dances that he had first met her, and » Come, Mr. Peechceoft,” said she, alone, night after night, while he was en- 
here they were a-'ain fio-uring at the same holding up a slim gloved finger, and de- joying himself at his clubs. Occasionally 
function but not’ as strangers; far from dining her head coquettishly to one side, -perliaps, once a year-I should expect 
it. Why should he change his state? He, “You were thinking of me.” to be taken to the theatre or the opera.” 

George Peechcroft, only son of Sir| George laughed boisterously. “I want “Of course ^ ^ 

ROBERT Beechoeoft, the, — 1 “Isliould never talk about 


“ I want 


wealthy mill-owner. He was | 
healthy, wealthy and — speak- 
ing from the standpoint of an 
unmarried man — wise. He 
sighed portentously as he gazed 
over the carved rail, which 
I ran the length of the gallery 
in which he alone lingered 
smoking, and looking down at 
the brilliantly lit ball - room 
thronged with its gay devotees. 
He was desperately in love, 
past all foigiveness. How well 
she danced, how she laughed 
and chattered, the embodiment 
of a healthful and refined joy ! 
And her features ; delicate, 
clear cut ; softly merging 
beauty with beauty. She would 
make an ideal wife. Yes, 
George was in love, and just 
the least bit selfish. But is it 
not written in the book of the 
lady novelist that all men are 
selfish ? Peechcroft paused 
as he half uttered the word 
ideal.” After all, was she 
ideal? Would she differ from 
other women? Would she not 
curtail liis little pleasures, 
become extravagant with his 
money, develop a spirit of 
social competition and irk his 
spirit— as yet unfettered — ^with 
a thousand marital demands ? 
He had plenty of money, hosts 
of friends, was popular, and 





to be taken to the theatre or the opera.” 

“ Of course ” 

“I should never talk about 

. servants, and I should be care- 
ful not to bother my husband 
• wuth distressing particulars of 
V the several misfortunes at- 

C taching to the families of my 

indigent relations. I should 
alw^ays appear dressed in the 
height of fashion, and be care- 
W'lllBl ^ speck of dust 

mHii fonnd a resting place in our 
joint home. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Excellent ’ ' 

IpHw “ 1 should learn to suffer in 
if V V silence, and never refer to my 
L. indispositions or com- 

r ^ plaints. But rather bend my 

I V mind towards my husband 

' trifling inconveniences, and 

: W generally surround him with 

an atmosphere of cheerful con- 
I tentment and loving peace.” 

My dear Enid, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my 
delight to bear you utter such 
sentiments. You would make 
an ideal wife.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” and a 
beautiful blush rose to her 
- V cheeks. 

isw, “But you would, Enid ; will 

you marry me ? ” And he bent 
. closer to catch the softly 

-77 - , whispered repl y . 

— ^ “Yes.” 

“ My dearest ! ” cried George 
Peechcroft, in a lover's de- 


He had plenty of money, hoste A NOCTURNE IN THE TREE-DtfELLINC COUNTRY. Peechcroft, in a lover's de- j 
of friends, was popular, and Late-reiurning Individual in Fore-grou^^ “Well, I'm hanged if linous transport, “You are 
the world practically at his I oan remember which is my hotel!” mine, mine ! ” 

disposal and none to say him - He was about to fold her 

nay. Why change ? Ho might go far- your advice. Miss PExiTHERWAYTE. Is a in his strong embrace when he gave a 
ther than bachelorhood, and fare worse, man in iny position justified in remaining sharp cry of pain. With a start he 
Plenty of his aequaintanee.s had done so. single?” struck his head against the balustrade, 

This was a passing fancy, a hot-house “ It depends,'^ said Enid, cautiously. and woke up. A lonely and disappointed 
infatuation. He was under a spell. Her “Statistics,” murmured George, “show feeling pervaded him. It was all a dream. 


This was a passing fancy, a hot-house “ It depends,'^ said Enid, cautiously, 
infatuation. He was under a spell. Her “Statistics,” murmured George, “show 
hair was excellently coiffured y her gown the average married woman in a far from 
fitted and became her, her manners were satisfactory light.” 
fascinating, her attention so sincere. “I am afraid,” said the girl, thought- 
Pough! It was his good temper. The fully, “she gives more thought to her 
dinner had been excellent, the cigars and servants, dresses, furniture, carriages, 
wines of the choicest. This was exubeis jewels— than to the giver of all these— 
ance, not love. And yet, Enu) Feather- her husband.” ^ 

WAYTE — ah ! was it not love that made all “ Of course, that is wTong.” 

these things appear better than they “ Unmistakbly, But, of course, I can 


Jubilee of Owens College.— When the 
debt of £22,000 is extinguished, will it 
still be called “Owens College?” or 
will another word be inserted, so as 
to make it “ Owens and Payins Col- 
lege”? ^ . 


Quiet and 
is ? Lord 


j these things appear better than they “Unmistakbly, But, of course, I can An Essentially Quiet and Modest 

^ really were? Pacer's wines were, in the only say what I should do,” continued Nobleman. — Who is? Lord Milton. 

I words of his own man, “distinctly off, Enid, timidly. “ My first thought would Why, certainly, as he js always a De* 

j Sir!” No, it was love. But his freedom be of. my husband, ^ of hjs comforts and , Mure person. . ^ 
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pp-R'PAPmo POR VRE PRESS Postage stamps (even with, a liberal dis- 
PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

Bear Mr. Punch, — A ‘‘school for taut that the boys should receive what 
journalists ” was tried, I believe, a few is sent for them.*’ 

years since. But would it not be better “Sir I” replied Mr. BiRCH, flushing 
to attempt something of the kind with ^ith anger. “You would imply that I 
the rising generation in the days of their might cheat either the parents or their 
boyhood? I subjoin an interview as it children!” 

could be reproduced in any latter-day “No, no,” I explained hurriedly, for 


school newspaper. 

(From our own Commissioner,) 
Having carefully disguised 
myself in a bald wig and a false 
moustache (reserved for the 
purpose from the accessories 
supplied for our latest private 
theatricals) , I presented myself ^ 

to Mr. Birch. The impression 
I wished to convey was that I 
was a parent anxious to place 
several sons under his care, 
and from the manner in which 
I was received I believe my < 
effort was successful. 

“ You keep a good table? ” 

I asked. 

“An excellent one. As a 
matter of fact, we frequently 
have soup, flsh, and an excel- 
lent joint or entree. Sweets, 
of course, daily.” 

“ Then, if Nobby Minor de- 
clares that ‘resurrection pie* 
twice a week is the only dinner ^ 

dish he is guilty of a false- i 
hood?** I 

Mr. Birch raised his eyes ^ 
with an expression of astonish- 
ment. 

“ And I should like to ask,** 

I continued, pleased with the 
effect I had created, “if you 
are careful that your charges 
shall not be , over-worked . * * 

“ Certainly, my dear sir, cer- ^ 
tainly. Our object is to prepare 


when Mr. BiRCH gets into a wax he is 
distinctly dangerous. “ I don’t mean to ( 







TO MY SMALL NIECE. 

Question and Answer. 

Your question, my pet* as I take it 
Is solely and easily this — 

If a burglar his pleasure should make 
it 

To trouble my somnolent bliss, 

Should I use a revolver (and miss) 

Or against his skull hurl boots to break 
it? 

I bow to your kind superstition 
That “nunky** is splendidly 
brave, 

And would in this awkward 
position 

^ Infallibly go to his grave 

In a noble endeavour to save 

Much personal loss and con- 
trition. 

To prevent his abstracting my 
treasure, 

^ ^ J His blood I might take on my 
soul 

With quite undeniable pleasure 
behind him in secret I 
{: i( stole, 

' Myself pretty safe on the 

whole. 

And could shoot him or club 
him at leisure. 

But, child, as the truth of the 
matter 

I feel to a child must be told, 

Y our fondest illusions I shatter, 
Your Uncle is gouty and old j 
He never was any too bold — 

Of late he *s more timid, and — 
fatter. 


effect I had created, “if you ' The truth is as follows : the 

are careful that your charges bedding 

shall not be, over-worked.’* YE “G. P. 0’’“GRE! Would cover my diffident 

“ Certainly, my dear sir, cer- ’ ^ ? 

tainlv Ouroblectistonrenare ^ Lothburtthat had envib All shreds of foolhardiness 

QJ. ^ ChRISTOM OHILDB, for that HBE was SWIFTE of FOOTE AND Rhpddmo- 

our pupils for the Universities, m-rv gave him much laroesse, and how hee wolde ha^ve ^ t**" n 

and we have a distinguished devoured him. And how Sir Boulnois of St. Mary la Bonne “y ^ could save Dy an 


list of successes.** and Sir Danvers le Smith of te Strand essayed to rescue ye 

“I presume,** said I, with a Christom ohilde .”— Thornm Medhry^s Courte d ' Edwarde ,'* 

smile, “that you refer to Brains [“The Bill which is backed . . . . by Mr. W. F. D. Smith ai^ Mr. 
jyj- j Boulnois is intended to afford the Company liberty of action, &o. — T^meSf 

, ^ ^ . * 1 ■, X March 4.] 

known to his schoolmates as. — 

‘ Old Sweater,* and is frequently trotted say anything of the sort. But my pater 
out as an example at prize distributions.'* tells me that he pays you at the rate of 
“Certainly, Mr. Brains had an excep- eighteenpence a week, when I only re- 

tionally distinguished career at Oxford, ceive ** (Omnihi 

but I am unaware that he was ever known “ Your pater ! ** exclaimed Mr. Birch, dea 

as ‘Old Sweater.* Perhaps you received springing to his feet; “and the money Hike 

that information also from NOBBY Minor.’* you received I ** With m: 

I smiled and waved my hand gracefully. To add to the embarrassment of the As slow 
I owed Nobby Minor one-and-sixpence, moment, at this point of the interview my w 

and he is for ever reminding me of that false moustache came off and I had to run 
unpleasant fact. I pursued my inquiries, for my life. 

“ Now, before I place any of my sons As I hear you are on the point of being “ Splen 

with you, I should like to know that you expelled, I forward this contribution— Imer 

are liberal as to pocket-money. I am from a safe distance. May it be satis- I can*t 

given to understand that food at the factory to Mr. BiRCH and Nobby Minor. Because 

tuck-shop is very expensive, and that Give my love to the latter, and tell him that Itoldil 

there is a growing disinclination to accept some day I will send him his eighteenpence. That 


hIve shedding, 

Bonne “y ^ could save by an 
!UE YE ace, , 

I ’d be, though he rifled the 

id Mr. place, 

T%meSf As blithe as I am at a wed- 
ding. 


“ QUICK RETURNS.** 
(Om^itbus hoc vitium raconteuribus I) 

My dear old Proser, I declare, 

I like to hear you “ iu your glory,** 
With many a halt from stair to stair, 
As slowly we to bed repair, 

With what rich gusto do you air 
That “ splendid story ** ! 

“ Splendid,’* I quite agree, although 
I merely grunt like some John Dory ; 
I can’t enthusiastic grow, 

Because, in fact, some hours ago 
I told it you myself, you know— 

That splendid story I 
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THE SILENCE THAT PAID; 

OR," A Better Way of Ad\*ertising. 

“ Bst €t fideli tuta silentio Merces.” — ^H oe. : Carm^ in., 2, 25, 6. 

Now March, the double nature, wild and tame, 

Betrays the wool beneath his pelt of lion ; 

And by the bed of Winter, dying game, 

His crocus crown young Spring begins to try on. 

Biding his Easter boom the bookman sleeps, 

And in the pause our literary cubs treat 
Of serpents sighted on the inky deeps 
Or else the giant gooseberries of Grub Street. 

A myriad brains (if brains they truly be) 

The same insoluble enigma vexes : — 

** Who is the ‘ Englishwoman,’ who is she ? 

Tell us at least (if any) what its sex is.’* 

In dazzling salons of the most polite 
West Kensington debates the topic daily ; 

Here they have heard the facts, and here can cite 
Internal proofs to satisfy a Paley. 

And ever someone, who declines to say 
The writer’s name, though he has always known it, 
Blushes a healthy pink as who should pray — 

“ Press not the soft impeachment, lest I ovra it.” 

The list of claimants (not including those 
Who call themselves the author’s aunt or cousin), 

So far as present calculation goes 
Amounts, as I have read, to some three dozen.* 

Others, on whom Suspicion never pounced 
As likely parties to the work in question. 

Declare, with candour almost too pronounced, 

That they repudiate the mere suggestion. 

And yet there is that painful point of view : — 

While he (or she), the actual author, lay low, 

What if some innocent like me or you 
Has worn unwittingly another’s halo ? 

Pro-Boers of tender conscience still recall 
How night by night they tossed on beds of bristles 
Till Mr. Joseph published, names and all. 

Those scarcely less notorious epistles. 

But we — against Suspicion’s stealthy ways 
What shield of Truth shall similarly fence us, 

Unless, perhaps, the Government should raise 
The point at issue in the coming Census ? 

It asks about our age and health of mind. 

Let it invite an answer worth the seeking. 

Thus : Is the Occujoier (undersigned) 

An Englishwoman ” technically speaMng? 

But, first, I make appeal Dear Sir (or Ma’am), 

Elusive object of our speculation, 

O be contented with your “ little slam,” 

Nor overdo an adequate sensation I 

If you are reasonably drunk with fame, 

And cloyed enough with wallowing in clover. 

Why, then, for Heaven’s sake, let ’s know your name, 
And get this tedious duH business over. 

O. S. 

* Thirty-seven is given in one paper as the precise number of known 
pretenders to the authorship of An Englishwoman's love-letters. 


COmnSESATIOITAL EDSTTS TOE YOTJITG EIDEES. 

CHAPODBR IX. 

Of Mr, Surtees, his Life and Worlcs — The Dictionary of National 
Biography — The Value of Observation, 

Writing a few weeks back on the subject of Mr. Surtees, 
the creator of Jorrocks, I committed myself to the statement 
that but little was known of him except that he had lived and 
written and was now departed. 

A correspondent, however, has written to me from the neigh- 
bourhood of Darlington as follows 

You may be interested to know that the author of Jorrocks is perfectly 
well known. He lived in the County of Durham. The hounds he hunted 
with were “ The Braes o’ Derwent,” of which PiGO was huntsman. Mr. 
Sttetbes belonged to a branch of the fine old county family of Subtees still 

with us. I have just been sitting with my old friend, Mr. A M , 

aged eighty-six, late M. E. H., who says he knew him personally very well. 
Many of the scenes of Mr. Jorrocks' s adventures were in this neighbourhood, 
and many of the persons described by Mr. Stjetees were, or are stiU, 
easily recognisable.” 

Hereupon, I did what I ought to have done before I wrote of 
Mr. Surtees at all. I turned to the Dictionary of National 
Biography and looked np the name. There, sure enough, set out 
in nearly three columns of that absolutely invaluable book, I 
found plenty of details with regard to the novelist. He was 
bom in 1803, educated at Durham Grammar School, qualified as 
solicitor, and began writing for the old Sporting Magazine, 
During 1830 he compiled a manual for horse-buyers, and in ^ 831 
helped to start the New Sporting Magazine, which he edited 
for five years. In the pages of this periodical he developed 
the character of Mr, Jorrocks, ‘‘ a sporting grocer, the quint- 
essence of Cockney vulgarity, good humour, absurdity and 
cunning.” The Dictionary of N, B. further states that 
it was the success of these sketches that led to the conception 
of a similar scheme by Chapman and Seymour, which resulted 
in the “ Pickwick Papers,” Later on Surtees became a J.P. 
for Durham, a major of militia and, glory of glories, high 
sheriff of the County in 1856. He died in 1863. He was, says 
the Dictionary, “a keen observer, very tall, but a good 
horseman, who, ‘ without ever riding for effect, saw a deal of 
what the hounds were doing.’ ” For all further details, those 
who are interested may be referred to the Dictionary itself, 
which is a nice, handy little work in sixty-three volumes, 
admirably suited to the waistcoat pocket. Having thus made 
my reparation to the injured shade of Mr. Surtees, I may 
proceed with a clear conscience. 

For purposes of conversational excellence, I know nothing 
that will serve a youth so well as a careful observation of the 
types he meets when engaged in the chase of the fox, I put 
aside for the moment the so-called fashionable packs. We 
cannot all hunt in the Midlands ; some of us have to be content 
with the hounds that hunt the country in which we were born, 
or where we have our residence, in the south, the north, the 
east or the west. These, the average, steady-going packs, are, 
in a sense, the backbone of the sport. They pursue it, year in, 
year out, against all manner of adverse circumstances, and 
keep the sacred lamp of the chase burning with an enthusiasm 
that nothing can daunt. One who hunts with such a pack, not 
for show, but for sheer love of the sport, may say of himself, 
varying what Goldsmith said of Sir Joshua Reynolds 

■When they talked of their Quoms and their Pytchleys and stuff 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff. 

And devotees of the Quorn and the Pytchley may be appeased 
when they reflect that in this perversion they are privileged in 
regard to hunting with the position that Raphael and Correggio 
hold in regard to painting. So the matter is fair all round. 
I will suppose, then, that you hunt where you live, and that 
you live where most Englishmen, after all, live — ^thatis, in a part 
of England unadorned by a fashionable pack. Keep your eyes 
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open as yon ride, and mark well, for future 
use, the characters yon meet. You will be 
repaid in more ways than one, for you will 
find that the more you know of the men 
who ride, the better you will like them, and 
the more highly you will honour this gal- 
lant and representative body of our fellow 
countrymen. In my next I will give you 
a few hints that may help you in your 
observation. 


POST OFFICE COMPETITIOj)^. 

[“ The Post office threatens to supersede the 
District Messenger Boys.”] 

Brisk boys, who go so very fast. 

So quickly yet so surely too, 

Here is an awful threat at last, 

Which might dishearten even you ; 
Henceforth the fatal fact you know, 

You struggle with the G. P. O. 

However quickly you may run. 

However promptly do your task, 
Hemember there is always one 
From whom no mercy you can ask ; 

A monster, deaf and blind and slow. 
Will dog your steps— the G. P. O. 


Yet be not frightened or ashamed, 

But bravely to your duties keep, 

The horrid monster I have named 
Is usually fast asleep ; 

And, should it now less drowsy grow, 
You need not fear the G. P. O. 

You 've heard the fable of the Hare, 
Who, while the Tortoise won the race, 
Was idly dozing. Now the pair 
Of you, in such a tale, change place ; 
The Tortoise certainly would go 
To sleep, since he 's the G. P. 0. 

TO CHLOE. 

Ohloe, when (to save expense) 

Years ago I lived at Brixton, 

While for your proud residence 
Kensington your father fixed on ; 

Then, though living far apart 
(I with heart with rapture beating, 
You with blush and well-feigned start), 
Somehow we were always meeting. 

But though w^e now, Chlob dear 
(How is it ? Alas ! I wonder). 

To each other live so near, 

We are as the poles asunder. 


Where you go to sup or dine 
I am not allowed to follow ; 

At that dismal club of mine 
Doomed my lonely meal to swallow. 

Strange indeed, that I, who then 
Danced attendance, fetched and 
I, alone, of all the men, [carried, 

Scarcely see you — ^now we 're married. 

GIVE AND TAKE. 

(A Song sung after James Thomson.) 
Give a man a dish he can eat, 

Give a man a wine he can drink ; 

If they 're bad for his health he '11 get 
’em by stealth. 

And never will sleep a wink. 

Tell a man a stupid old joke, 

Give a man a book dull to read ; 

You 'll be on the floor and out of the 
door 

With a nose he has caused to bleed. 

Give a man a note he can change 
While you wait his return to tea ; 
Your trust is in vain,— but I needn't 
explain — 

'Tis “ the confidence trick," you see. 
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BELLES LETTEES. 

By Baboo Jabbekjbb. 

I, — A71 Englishwoman's Love-Letters, 

I AM to commence with the »persoiial explanation. After my 
star was in the brilliant ascendant of a crack British J^^ovelist, 
owing to successful serial publication of *‘The AdYentnres ^of 
Mr. Bindabun Bhosh (which has, somehow, not yet made its 
appearance in volnminons form), I was humbly approached with 
a complimentary request from Honhle Punchf that I was to do 
Tiim some criticisms on up-to-date English fictions and litera- 

But, firifliTtg myself destitute of the quantum suff oi stv&'w 
to compose even the moiety of a brick, I nilled the invitation 
with a polite nolo episcopari- Subseq.uently, however, I made 
the discovery that literary circles, both in Calcutta and 
London, were in the pucker of a stew concerning 'a certain 
volume of post-obit correspondence, entitled, An Englishtvoman's 
Love-Letters, 

Some stoutly upheld them as the unadulterated output of a 
genuine young deceased feminine; others more sceptically 
maintained that they were the spurious and flim-flam produc- 
tions of some anonymous male. 

Not having perused the said documents at the time, I was 
obliged to confess myself totally incompetent to undo the 
Gordian knot of their authenticity ; but, hey-day ! presently 
Rumour, protruding her thousand tongues painted with venom, 
indicated my inoffensive self as either the stony-hearted re- 
cipient or the fons et origo of.these elegant hillet-dovxs ! 

So, impelled by sheer curiosity, I procured a copy of the 
volume from a Calcutta library, and read same with eyes 
jutting out in amazement. I should mention that I had pre- 
I viously seen copious extracts in the pages of Punch's periodi- 
cal ; but these, though obviously from the same hand, are pro- 
bably taken from some enlarged edition, as I cannot find them 
in my own copy. 

First and foremost, let me vehemently deny that any of these 
epistles were written either to or by myself, though I will 
admit that, while a resident in England, I received countless 
equally impassioned notes, and not only from Miss Mankletow, 
but innumerable other members of the softer sex. 

Had I been an (Edipus to foresee the frantic avidity with i 
which cultivated British readers would devour authentic love- 
letters which were not even addressed to themselves, I should 
have preserved those chaste and erotical effusions, instead of 
carelessly destroying matter worth many hundreds of rupees. 

As to the wanton and gratuitous’accusation that I wrote the 
contents of this volume, while I will not affect such false 
modesty as to pretend inability to do so (and in far more correct 
style and composition), still I can conscientiously assure all 
honhle readers that I am, like Emperor OiBSAR’s better half, 
above suspicion. 

And I should really have expected that their own nude 
commonsense would have demonstrated the utter folly and 
preposterousness of such a supposition ! 

Is it reasonably plausible that any certificated B.A. could 
perpetrate such a solecism as “Look, seel O blind mouth 1 ” 
[u. Letter I.] when it is within the knowledge of the veriest 
schoolboy that the mouth is not the organ of vision ? Or am I 
so mediocre an astronomer that I should talk of a star swim- 
ming up, clasping the writer, and showing her the portrait of a 
lover ? [v. Letter II.] This is not customary with any stars 
that I am acquainted with, and if it is contended that all this 
is intended metaphorically, no Oriental scholar is addicted to 
mix his metaphors in such topsy-turvy fashions. 

On the other side, I am constrained to admit that there are 
certain passages which, to a superficial student, might seem to 
implicate myself. Letter Xn. contains an allusion to “ a well- 
dressed sort of young fellow, in grey and a moustache, and know- 


ing how to ride,’’ which, except in the matter of proficiency in 
the art of equitation, is on all fours with my own personal 
appearance. 

In Letter IV. the writer inquires if her beloved goes out 
rabbit-shooting for love of her, and misses every time, and in 
Letter L, she requests him not to shoot any lark birds, it being 
incontrovertible that, when engaged in pleasures of the Chase, 

I did miss nearly every time, and did not hit a single lark bird. 

Also, in Letter C, she addresses him as “ Dear Prince ‘Wonder- 
ful,’' and I was notoriously mistaken by most London feminines 
for some sort of Native Prince. Again, in Letter Q, she 
narrates that she heard someone speak of him as “ charming,” 
which she might constantly have heard remarked of this un- 
worthy self had she been a resident at the same select board- 
ing establishment, though I do not assert she was, assuming 
her to be of feminine gender at all. 

Moreover, she comments [Letter XXXI.] on the resemblance 
between a portrait by B[onble Titian of a certain tip-top 
Norfolk magnate and “somebody she likes,” and, though un- 
acquainted with either of the parties, I have frequently 
received compliments on my aristocratic bearings, and have 
been actually accosted in the streets as the “blooming Buko.” 

And, finally, there is the striking reference [Letter LV.] to her 
pen as “ a poor dinky ” [qu. clerical mistake for “ dingy,” or 
“ inky ”] “ little Othello,” which appears to contain a round- 
about reference to some Native gentleman with rather jealous 
proclivities. Still, after making all these handsome admissions, 
I repeat that the cap is a palpable misfit for such an unassuming 
head as the present writer’s. 

I will next examine the question : Are these documents the 
work of a genuine female woman or vice versa ? 

If not, one thing is a bock-certainty. They are by a male 
who is an au fait in the knowledge of the proper attitude of a 
female towards her lord and master. The writer addresses her 
most Beloved as “ her own sweetheart whom she so worships ” ; 
[Letter VI.] invites him [Letter XIII.] to come and see her, but 
to shut “ those dear cupboards of vision,” his eyes ; (probably 
in dread of being dazzled) asks permission [Letter XXI.] to send 
his poor foot a kiss per post; tells him [Letter XXIV .] that 
“ her love lies grovelling and insufficient at his feet, and will, 
till they become amputated ;” begs him [Letter LVI.] to continue 
to smudge his letters with a “whirlpool mark of his thumb,” for 
the reason that it is “ delicious to rest her face (on the said 
smudge) and feel him there.” 

All this is marvellously true to nature and characteristic of 
the feminine temperaments, as I can testify from having been 
frequently compelled to correct similar tendencies in my own 
wives. 

But there are other points which render me suspicious. 
Would a real lady request that she might not be given presents 
of jewellery? [v. Letter III.] I can only say this is utterly 
opposed to my own experience of the sex. Would any feminine 
muster up sufficient physical courageousness to tie up a mouse 
in a paper bag and throw it out of the window ? I should 
consider this a dare-devil proceeding, even for myself. Or 
would not a genuine English lady use some more refined 
expression than to write about “waters walloping under the 
bellies of gondolas ? ” [Letter XXXVIII.] 

Without presuming to decide where even angels will rush in 
and disagree, I proceed to another point, videlicet : Why did 
these lovers part ? And here I have no hesitation in solving so 
facile a conundrum. They parted because the lady was a 
victim of woolgathering wits, and the sweet bells of brain were 
irrevocably jangled. 

This I can prove by internal evidence: In Letter IV. she 
says she is making her dress-tail purposely long so that, before 
vanishing round a corner, it may say to him ; “I love you so, 
see how slowly I am going.” She entreats him [Letter XXXX.] 
to walk only on one leg when thinking of her. She suffers from 
delusions (1) that the constellation of Ursa Major looks in at 
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hep T^indow and groTvls at her. [Letter V .] (2) that a man came 
down from a Bine-moon and partook of plum-porridge in her 
society [Letter P.] 

I inquire fearlessly, are these the concomitants of an un- 
clouded intellect ? .^d I expect with utmost confidence that 
Echo will oblige with the customary answer in the negative. 

My theory is, then, that the young man broke it off on 
ground that his fiancee was secreting a bee in her bonnet, and 
that he abstained, with the delicacy of a chivalrous, from 
telling her this reason, and also from endangering his person 
by a personal interview. 

It may be asked : why did she not adopt the ordinary Con- 
stitutional remedy of deserted feminines, and institute legal 
proceedings for breach of promise to marry, as Miss M. did 
against my unfortunate self? She had, prima facie, abetter 
case ; he had a superfluity of the root of evil ; she had pre- 
served all his letters ; and he had publicly acknowledged her 
at a ball as his official fiancee, [u. Letter XI J 

The reason is plain as a pike’s head. No solicitor, however 
full of push, would undertake the cause of a client afflicted 
with the loose tile, and giddy as a goose with rats in her 
upper story ! 

But in making these shrewd guesses, I must again disown 
all personal connection with this painful kettle of fish. It 
would do me severe social and professional damages were I 
supposed to be the hero, or even the author, of this notorious 
production, and I cannot too emphatically contradict such 
fallacious and cock-and-bull assertions. 

Nevertheless, as I do not wish to damp a juvenile litterateur 
(if not deceased), I have pleasure in testifying that I have 
perused the little volume with considerable interest. 

Calcutta, Feh. lltli, 1901. H. B. J. 


A MEETING OP THE BENCH. 

[*‘It was extremely necessary that the judges themselves should know 
something of the meaning and effect of the sentences they passed, and it 
should be every judge’s duty to acquaint himself, as far as possible, with the 
effects of different punishments .” — The Lord Chief Justice, at the meeting of 
the Society of Compeeraiwe Legislation. February 27.] 

The L — d C—r. ' In criminal matters, my learned brethren, I 
must confess ! have always been a mere' child. My interest in 
crime and punishment is, of course, merely an academic one. 
Therefore, I have much pleasure in calling upon my friend the 
Lord Chief Justice to open this discussion. 

TlieL, 0. J. {genially), “Well, dear boys — er— -that is,"my noble, 
learned and distinguished brethren, I want to talk to you about 
my recent speech on the subject of making the punishment fit 
the crime. I regret the absence, to-day, of Mr. Justice 
Gilbert, whom I may perhaps describe as — ^ahem— the pioneer 
in this untrodden by-way of criminal jurisprudence (Pine phrase 
that, H-lsb-y. Hope the reporters will get it all right). The 
whole thing lies in a nutshell. How much of what sort of 
punishment will most effectually prevent any given crime ? A 
mere matter of proportion, which we can only settle by a course 
of personal investigation, in which I hope a number of judges 
will be ready to take part. In the first place, we will assume : 
that my Brother D-y has been guilty of a series of acts of 
violence, felonies, in fact, of varying flagrancy, and we will 
therefore sentence him in the straightforward, if unfeeling, 
language of Stephen's Digest^. to be “once, twice, or thrice, 
privately whipped ” in addition to the usual terms of imprison- 
ment. After each whipping he will report on the effects, and 
we shall thereby gradually arrive at a correct, sliding scale of 
strokes and crimes, so that in future a 'judge wiU merely have I 
to refer to the scale in order to give fa criminal the correct i 
number of strokes sufficient to prevent him from repeating the 
particular crime. And so with all our other punishments. 
Various judges will kindly oblige with sliding scales compiled 
from knowledge acquired at first hand. 


{Sings — Con amore,) 

Our object all sublime 
“We shall achieve in time 
To make the punishment fit each crime 
That is by us cognoscible I 
So judges shall be sent 
To achieve this high intent 
By per-so-nal ex-per-i-ment — 

At least, “as far as possible ” I 

CJiorus — omnes. 

By per-so-nal ex-per-i-ment, — 

Or, at least, as far as possible I 

D — y, J, {chiming in rather late). 

But only as far as possible ! 

The L — d C^r, Very good idea. "What about capital punish- 
ment, though ? 

The L, C, J. Capital punishment, my lord, does not seem to 
me to be divisible or capable of being adjusted according to a 
sliding scale, unless your lordship would care to experiment 
personally in the effects of partial electrocution ? 

B— g, J. {interrupting). Never mind Capital ; let us get on to 
Labour — ^hard labour. [Laughter, 

The L, C, J, Order, order ! This place is not a theatre. 

R—r, L, J, Nor a court of the King’s Bench Division. 

[Polishes his eye-glass, 

D— g, J. {with pity). Ah, wisdom and wit go through the 
Divorce Court before they reach the Chancery courts. By the 
way, I hear that Appeal Court I is a very dull place. Wait 
till I get there I 

The X — d C — r. Order, order ! 

*D— g «r. “ The reputation of the Bench for wit must be kept 
up ” ; and it has been, thanks to Bramwell and Bowen and me. 

B — y, L, J, [glaring through his spectacles,] Thank goodness, 
we have, and are likely to have, no imseemly levity in Appeal 
Court II. 

The L, C, J, No ; have to go to the House of Commons for 
that, eh, old boy ? Do you remember how 

The L—d C — r. Really, my lord, I think we are wandering 
somewhat from the point. 

The L. C, J, As your lordship pleases. With regard to hard 
labour — — 

D — y J, {in a solemn voice), I have a suggestion to submit. 
There is one form of hard labour which can best be performed 
by one who possesses the trained action of an expert pedestrian. 
I suggest that the learned lord’s early athletic training, with 
which we are all so familiar, makes him peculiarly fitted to 
prepare a sliding scale showing the daily amount of treadmill 
proportionate to every offence known to the law. A course, 
say, of two or three years’ duration, not exceeding four hours a 
day, in spells of 

K — h, J, If I might venture for one moment to interpose, 
though merely an Equity Judge,- and therefore unversed in 
crime, still, as an old Fellow of a well-known Oxford College, 
and a regular Saturday visitor to the Links at Sandwich, it 
occurs to me that all this experimenting in punishments which 
my Common Law brethren so nobly propose to undertake, might 
be saved by the simple expedient of constituting a Criminal 
Court of Appeal. In Civil matters, and especially, if I may 
say so, in Chancery matters, we find a similar institution of 
much value in correcting any slips, or inelegantice juris (if I 
may be permitted the Latin expression), which may inadver- 
tently occur in the Courts of first instance. I cannot help 
thinMng, that in order to make the punishment effectually fit 
the crime, a strong court of criminal appeal 

D — g, J. {interrupting). The learned judge findvSi himself in 
sympathy with the well-known hymn, commencing, “Pleasant 
are the courts above.” {Cries of Order I") All I want 
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P(ytnpous Publisher {to aspiri/ng novice in literature), “I have been reading your 

MANUSCRIPT, MT DEAR LADY, AND THERE IS MUCH IN IT I THINK— AHEM ! — ^VERY GOOD. 

But there are parts somewhat vague. Now you should always write so that 

THE MOST I&NORANT CAN UNDSRSTAND,*^ 

Youthful AutTmess {wishing to show herself most ready to accept advice. “Oh, yes, I*m 
SURE. But, tell me, which are the parts that have given you trouble ? ” 


A SEASONABLE LETTER. 


X — e, J. Speaking as a judge of first 
instance, I would say, witk reference to 
such irreverent flippancy, that “ we want 
but little here below. 

D— g, J. “ Nor want that little long ! 

The L — d C — r. Seems to me, my learned 
brethren, that all this is not getting us 
much forwarder as to the true proportions 
of crime and punishment. Therefore, un- 
less my brother G — M has a few remarks 
to offer on welshers and water-jumps, or 
has a real gilt-edged tip for the Bar Point- 
to-Point to communicate, I move that the 
consideration of this matter be adjourned 
sine die. 

[Carried nem. con. Exeunt omnes. 


WHO IS IT? 

Who was the man whose features, 
through 

His iron vizor, none could guess ? 
Who was he, say ? And who are you 
P. S.? 

Can you be Steyn, that wicked elf 
Who helped to get us in this mess ? 
President Steyn might sign himself 

P. S. 

But so might Philip Stanhope do, 

And mere initials, I confess, 

I hardly trust to guide me to 

P. S. 

I own I find it hard to see 
What likely name they might express. 
There ’s 0. P. Scott of course. He ’s C. 

P. S. 

Again, it might, of course, be he. 

The man with curious views on dress, 
Whom everybody knows as G, 

B. S. 

But wherefore stick, I hear you say. 

At one initial more or less ? 

Why not our greatest poet, A. 

0. S. ? 

Or why not he whose polished style 
All Mr. Punch's readers bless, 

Our humorous and versatile 

O. S.? 

It might be SAMUEL SMITH, M.P., 

Who : views the war with such 
distress ; 

But his initials ought to be 

S. S. 

I passed— quite vainly— in review 
A dozen writers for the Press, 

Prom Clement Scott to W. 

T. S., 

TiU, in despair, I even asked 
The former Member for Caithness. 

But even Clark has not unmasked 

P. S. 

* * * 
Postscript. 

1 ought to add that Labouchere 
Might be the man, or Henry Hess. 

— But, after aU, this is a mere 

P. S. St. J. H, 


Huntiiigthorpe Hall. 

My dear Jack, — want you to come 
down on Monday and stay a couple of 
days with me. My wife will be delighted, 
as you can help her with a children’s 
party, and also play Pantaloon in a little 
thing being got up by the young people. 
I will mount you on the Tuesday with our 
Staghounds, as I know you are fond of a 
day’s hunting. No, don’t thank me, my 
dear chap — ^I shall be only too glad if you 
will go, as the horse I am intending to 
1 put you on is a rank brute, and when he 
doesn’t refuse his fences— which is a rare 
occurrence — he invariably faUs into them. 
However, you won’t mind that, will you ? 

You will have to put up with real 
bachelor accommodation I am afraid, as 


the house is crammed. The best I can do 
for you is a half share of one of the attics. 
Our cook has left us, all unexpectedly, so 
this places her room at our disposal for 
two of you. The kitchen-maid is doing 
her best to keep us from starving ; but, 
though she means well, I can hardly class 
her as a cordon bleu. 

Louise Dbarlove, that pretty little 
girl you were so sweet upon last season, 
is unable to come ; but her brother — ^the 
red-headed youth who was always trying 
to pick a quarrel with you— will be here. 

I am so short of horses that I fear I 
must ask you to cab the [four miles up 
from the station ; but I am sure you won’t 
mind taking the rough with the smooth. 

Yours ever, John Jostler. 

As the recipient of the above invitar 
tion, I ask which is “ the smooth ” ? 
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OUE BOOKING-OPPICE- 

The BigM Honble. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., -wlio made 
possible the Unionist Parliament of 1805 to 1900,” should be 
be considerably gratified by baying so useful, so amusing, 
and so historically accurate a work dedicated to him as 
Mr. H. "W* Lucy^S Diary of a Unionist Parliament (J- 
Aerowsmith). It is excellent in style and sound in matter, 
while as a work of reference, as to details that would have 
escaped the notice of the ordinary stolid chronicler, it is 
invaluable. But Mr. Lucy is ever on the alert ; nothing worth 
recording escapes his eagle eye : he comes, he sees, he pounces. 
The major and minor notables in Parliament, with their “tricks 
and their manners,” are all placed before the reader in a 
series of “living pictures,” varied in combination and dis- 
tinct in character. Occasionally, the Reed (E. T.) is called 
in to assist the Pen, and his quaintly grotesque sketches, 
speaking likenesses as they are in broadest caricature, add 
point and brilliancy to the scenes described. Those “ in the 
know” will welcome this book as a pleasant reminder, and 
the majority in “ the-don’t-know ” will be delighted to find 
that Parliamentary Proceedings can be so dealt with as to 
interest them as much as an entertaining novel by their 
favourite author, whoever he may be. j 

Five years ago Miss Bromley Davenport wrote the Story of 
Alinef a first novel my Baronite hastened to applaud as a 
work of singular originality and power. Miss Davenport, 
now Lady Ridley, has not been in a hurry to make a second 
attempt. The result justifies her prescience and her prudence. 
Anne Mainwaring (Longman’s) is a considerable advance on her 
successful first effort. To begin with, the literary style is 
excellent— -not always the case when lovely woman stoops to 
writing. All her people are of flesh and blood. One seems to 
have met them somewhere. Lady Ridley certainly has. It is 
a long time since my Baronite read a novel which had about it 
such atmosphere of reality. An additional charm to the story 
is its partial framework in the old manor-house, "Waynstede, 
wdth its ancient ruins, its park, its skies, its moor, audits ever- 
changing greenery. Anfic Mainwaring confirms the impression 
conveyed by the Story of Aline, that the new century isj 
dowered with a new novelist ranged close by the limited | 
circle of first-class women -writers. If need be, we will wait j 
another five years for a novel from Lady Ridley. But she 
must go on. I 

When in a novel the experienced Baron lights on the phrase, 
“A strange, hunted look came into her eyes,” he pauses to 
repeat Sneer’s question in The Critic, “ Biaven’t I heard 
that line before?” and prolongs the interval in order that 
he may commune with himself as to it being worth his 
while -to devote any more time and attention to the story. 
So it chanced, during his perusal of The Sin of Jasper! 
Staridish (Constable), written by “Rita,” that coming across 
that “strange, hunted look,” the Baron debated as to whether 
he was sufficiently interested in the plot to see it out to the 
end. And he decided that in spite of a considerable amount of 
superflous Irish padding, and despite the motives for the crime 
being inadequate, and in spite of murderer and victim being 
not particularly interesting personalities, yet would he per- 
severe in order to see if “ Rita ” had given a sudden twist to 
her tale which would lift it out of the very ordinary class of 
stories to which, up to a certain point, it seemed to belong. 
There is a good love scene, out hunting, folio-wing, of course, 
upon an accident that, for a while, brings together the estranged 
lovers. But the dialogues are somewhat tedious, ^nd the 
narrative too slow for the reader who wants to “come to 
Hecuba.’' Had the title been The Sins, instead of The Sin, it 
-would have been more exact if not quite so striking, and had 
“ Rita ” only devised that, somehow or other, an exceptionally 
terrible vengeance should have fallen upon the sordid criminal, 


the book would have received a stronger recommendation to 
public attention than the Baron can, under the circumstances, 
give it. 

Anyone at all “ out of sorts ” in this perverse weather, and 
forced -to remain indoors, -will do well to adopt the Baron’s 
advice which is, that he take at certain times a dose of Dr. 
Ashby Sterry’s mixture entitled The Bystander (Sands & Oo.), 
and read “ Atoafeing,” “A Bad Cold/ ^ and several others as 
occasion may serve. But let the patient defer his study of 
Jonas Chusslewit, in same work, until he is quite well again and 
strong enough to bear it. The Baron de B.-W. 


A REMARKABLE REMEDY I 

[Dr. G. Aebour Stephens, of Glasgow (according to Sewice Siftings 
of Feb. 23rd), recommends a simple cure for sea-sickness, viz., to keep one 
eye closed.] 

Here ’s the latest panacea 
(Dr. Stephens’s idea) 

For the sufferer from nausea now to try ; 

W’hen the motion gets offensive, 

And you ’re feeling apprehensive, 

All you have to do is — cover up one eye I 

Ko, it isn’t hocus-pocus — 

Simply stops your power of focus 
On the billows as they ’re bounding low and high ; 

Could you have a plainer reason 
"Wherefore, when you see big seas on. 

You can say that maUde-mer is “ All my eye I ” 

Well, I ’ve roamed o 'er salt abysses, 

Like the travel-tossed Ulysses, 

And as yet on ne’er a nostrum could rely ; 

Each infallible suggestion 
Failed me, so the one in question 
May be but a case of “ Wink the other eye I 


POTAGE A LA STEAND THEATEB. 

That such a piece of farcical folly as In the Soup, representing 
an initially good idea of a plot utterly frittered away in the 
attempt to elaborate its dramatic development, should have 
achieved a success that has carried it merrily over one hundred 
and fifty nights, and that apparently it should still be going 
strong, speaks volumes for the company of clever comedians 
headed by Mr. Jams Welch and Miss Carrie Cronyn, and 
ably seconded by Miss Maria Saker, Mrs. Richard Edgar, 
Miss Audrey Ford (one of the “spoons” in the soup), 
Messrs. John Beauchamp, Harry Farmer (the other “ spoon ”), 
Victor Widdioombe, and William Wyes (looking inimitably 
foolish), who play all together, in a rapid touch-and-go, give- 
and-take fashion that artfully affords no pause for thought, 
and evokes continuous merriment from the audience, who are 
thoroughly with them — “ in the soup ” — from first to last. 

What is In the Soup is not the strength of the essence of wit, 
but is simply the flavouring and spice thrown into every possible 
line by the actors, who also supply the brightly burning lamp 
of auimal spirits that keeps the rather weak material bubbling 
hot, and thus it is rendered highly palatable to a mirthfully 
disposed audience. Not since in November, 1899, Mr. Thomas 
Wise played Singleton Sites, in an amusing piece The Wrong 
Mr, Wright, has there been such peals of laughter in this 
tlieatre. 

During the evening a small but thoroughly efficient orchestra, 
under M. Maurice Jacobi (evidently the genius is hereditary), 
elicits well-deserved applause for its performance of a capital 
selection, in which, as in the piece there is never a dull 
moment. 
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Cooh {to young Mistress ^ who has received a ^present oj some game)^ “ And, please ^m, do you 
LIKE THE BIEDS *IGH ? ’* 

Mistress “The bied’s eye?” 

CooJc, “What I mean, Mum, is, some prepees the birds stale.” 

Mistress {more puzzled). “The tail?” {Decides not to seem ignorant.) up the 
bird, please, cook, with the eyes and the tail !” 


'VAESITY VEESES. 

OXFORD ODES. 


IX. 

Where is the youth whose giant brain 
A single year at college 
Convinces that it doth contain 
The sum of human knowledge, 

Who views with scornful lip upcurled 
This simple world ? 

In Balliol. 

Where is the keen laborious Scot, 

Who studies Sanskrit, Persian, 

Or Japanese, but loveth not 
“ Gratuitous exertion,’’ 

Yet not withoutja smile doth see 
The barley-bree ? 

In Balliol. 

Where is the crank who bade us shirk 
The athlete’s wasted labours. 

And turn our hands to honest work 
To benefit our neighbours ; 

Who built a road to nowhere — ^now 
A miry slough ? 

In Balliol. 


Where is the zealot that declares 
To-day he knows no master 
But Buddha, and to-morrow swears 
He follows Zoroaster, 

Next week will find his crying need 
The Mormon creed ? 

In Balliol. 

Where is the infidel, the Jew, 

The bearded Turk, the Theist, 

The Gnostic, the believer true. 

The Mussulman, the Deist ? 

This happy family you ’ll find 
In love combined 

In Balliol. 

Where are the men who think and read, 
Whose sterling reputations 
Will make them leaders fit to lead 
The coming generations ? 

Where, where are they who will be great 
In church and state ? 

In Balliol. 


Funereal Fancy. — Almost “a dead 
language “—the JErse. 


IN BE ARMY REFORM. 

(Suggestions that have 7'eached 10, Bouverie 
Street.) 

Most flattering, certainly. Apparently, 
when the Commander-in -Chief and the 
Secretary of State for War cannot agree 
upon any matter the affair is to be re- 
ferred to me. Well, I am not quite sure 
I have the requisite expert knowledge, 
but, however, I shall be happy to do my 
best. But am not quite sure that best 
will be the best for the British Empire. 

{Signed) The Man in the Street. 

It must be obvious that the first thing 
necessary is to put the Yolunteers, the 
Militia, and the Regulars, on the same 
footing — especially the Yolunteers. 

(Signed) A Citizen Soldier. 

Only thing possible under the circum- 
stances is to remove the class distinction 
between Militia and Regular. The Yolun- 
teers are absolutely superfluous. 

(Signed) Old Constitutional Force. 

Return to the old idea, of course. Let 
the Regular Army be the Regular Army, 
and abolish the Auxiliary Forces. 

(Signed) General aged Seventy. 

Why not turn the British Army into a 
Company of Limited Liability? Jokers 
say it is already. But, to be serious—for 
it is a very serious matter— a good pros- 
pectus should be got out at once. Would 
be pleased to join the Board after allot- 
ment. (Signed) Promoter. 

What is wanted is centralisation. Let 
one man be responsible for everything. I 
have a brother-in-law who would accept 
the appointment on very reasonable terms. 

(Signed) A Patriot. 

Avoid centralisation, a system which has 
been the curse of the Army. Things will 
come right somehow, whatever is done. 
But only carry out my idea and all will 
be well, and at once. 

(Signed) Optimist. 

Why have an Army at all? It is an 
expensive luxury, and is absolutely 
needless if proper diplomacy is used to 
settle international dispute.s. 

(Signed) A Practical Man. 

If 'we are to have an Army, let us have 
the best army. If we are to have a 
Commander-in-Chief , let him be the ablest 
commander-in-chief. If we are to have a 
War Minister, let him be the best war 
minister. Surely this is the best policy. 

(Signed) Proof Positive. 

It is irritating that so much should be 
written about Army Reform, when the 
only way of securing it is at band. Let 
Mr. Punch himself take the entire com- 
mand of the Imperial Forces, and all will 
be right as threepence ! 

(Signed) COMMON SENSE. 

[Quite true, but the gentlemen men- 
tioned prefers the more useful office of 
Critic-in-Chief Ed.] 
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“AEMS AND THE MAN.” 

John Buu. (to the Eioet Hon. St. J-hn Br-dr-ok, Minister eoe War). “ YOU ’KB NOT A SOLDIER, BUT 
ACCXIRDINO TO MY SYSTEM YOU ’VB GOT TO CARRY THIS ; AND DON’T LET MB CATCH YOU TRYING TO 
SHIBT IT ON TO ANYBODY ELBE’S SHOULDERS ! ” 
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better forthwith adjourn ; moreover, the j he asked, ** which, so far as we can see, is 
sacred dinner hour was striking. So | now raging between the regime of 18S8 
they went home more than ever at ease j and the regime of 1895.” 
in contemplation of the British Army. He saw it all. At the former epoch the 

Business done. — Duel between late j Adjutant-General, having a scheme to 
Secretary of State for "War and his i submit, brought the papers in the first 
esteemed colleague, the ex-Commander- ! instance to the Commander-in-Chief. After 
in-Chief. j issue of Order in Council in 1895, the 

Tuesday night. — The Markiss in fine ' papers went first to Secretary of State. 



“A DIVISION 


{/or which even the Ini‘3Ioichael Fl-v-n and Go. 'will quit the House). 

** The mhost injhoyable noight oi iyer spint ! Afr. M-eli-l J-s-ph Fl-v-n. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary oe Toby, M.P. 

Bouse of Lords, Monday, March 4.-^ 
'When, thiity-five years ago, Mr. Gladstone 
was rejected by his Alma Mater, he 
hastened down to Manchester and, as he 
said, stood before the electors unmuzzled. 
To-night Field-Marshal Lord "Wolselev, 
quitting post of Commander-in-Chief, faced 
his Peers unmuzzled. House crowded to 
listen to a bark that might prelude a bite. 
WOLSELBY took up position on second 
cross-bench where Field-Marshals most 
do congregate. On similar occasions in 
times past the pleasant presence of the 
Prince of "Wales has been on front bench, 
Duke op Cambridge seated a little lower 
down. To-night the bench tenantless. 
H.K.H. is Edward the Seventh. When 
he comes down to House he sits on Throne. 
Possibly subject matter of debate too 
painful for Duke op Cambridge to listen 
to. Howbeit, his place was empty. 

On third cross-bench with accidental — 
or was it studious? — avoidance of being on 
same line as his predecessor in the post of 
Commander-in-Chief sat Bobs, grimly 
attentive ; saying nothing ; doubtless 
thinking a good deal. 

“WOLSELBY set off at a gallop ; if he had 
an appointment with Arabi Pasha at 
Tel-el-Kebir at half-past one to-morrow 
morning, couldn’t have started at higher 
speed. Kept it up throughout. When, 
after rattling through an hour, he made 
end of speaking noble Lords nearly 
breathless from effort to keep pace. Con- 
clusion exceedingly definite ; system in 
vogue since Wolseley went to Pall Mall 
is pernicious,” fraught with peril to 
the nation. Commander-in-Chief is a 
nonentity; to-day Antonius Broderick 
personally commands British Army vice 
C.aESAR, Lord Lansdowne, gone to Foreign 
Office. Wolseley schooled himself in re- 
straint of passion or strong language. 
But infinite scorn flashed under his quiet 
manner as he pictured the civilian 
Secretary of State planning fortifications 
and directing armies whilst a veteran 
soldier, used to arms from his youth, 
fretted his soul in an overlooked ante- 
chamber in Pall Mall. 

For a civilian, Lansdowne uncom- 
monly warlike ; not content with de- 
fending system attacked, carried war 
into enemy’s country; bluntly accused 
Wolseley of sulking in his tent, jealous 
of a system that placed* Secretary of 
State in direct touch with military 
experts. Shirked duties assigned to him; 
neglected auxiliary forces at home ; made 
possible the occupation of Ladysmith ; 
failed to warn the Cabinet that it would 
take more than one Army Corps to sub- 
jugate the Boer. 

Here was a pretty washing in public 
of War Office dirty linen. Hoble Lords 
alarmed, dismayed, thought they had 


form to-night. Situation decidedly grave ; 
disclosure made that whilst armies in the 
field in South Africa, sometimes half- 
famished, often shelterless through the 
night, were fighting for life and Empire, 
Heads of Department in supreme control 
of military affairs were squabbling on 
details of personal supremacy. The hero 
of many fights, victor of most, our only 
General,” as he was wont to be hailed, 
publicly impeached by a colleague as 
personally responsible for the two circum- 
stances chiefly responsible for prolonga- 
tion of the war, circumstances that at* one 
time threatened to realise Mr. Kruger’s 
cheerful proposal to drive the English 
into the sea. 

“A lamentable, unseemly attack,” 
Rosebery called it, in tones of burning 
indignation. 

The Markiss, waking up, shaking off 
the drowsiness born of partly audible 
remarks from NORTHBROOK, CHELMSFORD 
and Dunraven, assumed mental attitude 
of old Caspar seated in the sun, posed 
by the inquisitive small boy. What 
Wolseley and Lansdowne fought each 
other for the Markiss never could make 
out. ” To me,” he said, looking from the 
ex-Secretary of State to the retired Com- 
mander-in-Ohief, ‘*^it has all seemed very 
strange.” Now what is the dispute ? ” 


” That’s all,” said the light-hearted 
Premier, looking round at amazed Lords, 
who thought they had for two nights been 
engaged in debate on a subject that goes 
to the root of efficiency of Army, with 
which is bound up the safety of the 
Empire. 

Business done. — ^In House of Commons 
Irish Members, bored to death by debate 
on Education vote, suddenly broke out. 
Prince Arthur, after patiently watching 
waste of a week in discussion of Supple- 
mentary Estimates moved closure. House 
cleared for Division. Irish Members 
refused to retire ; were at length after 
desperate struggles severally carried out 
by the police. “ God save Ireland ! ” 
they sang as they were borne towards the 
door ; hut, owing to circumstances, the 
familiar carol was sadly out of tune. As 
the Member for Sark, summing up the 
situation, says, ” The Irish members took 
the floor and the police took the Irish 
members.” 

House of Commons, Thursday night . — ^No 
one looking on this evening would con- 
ceive it to. be the same assembly that 
burst into tumult at the midnight hour of 
Tuesday, what time Mr. Flavin’s flowered 
waistcoat was rent, and Mr. JEREMIAH 
Jordan had occasion to add a fresh chapter 
to his Lamentations. Every seat filled; 
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the long side galleries thronged ; Peers 
penned like sheep in gallery facing 
Speaker’s chair ; over all atmosphere of 
intense expectancy, through which from 
time to time flash electric sparks from 
Irish quarter.. Gunpowder thick sprinkled 
over floor ; needed but the dropping of 
match from awkward hands, the spark of 
steel on flint from elephantine boot, to 
cause explosion. 

Temporarily relieved from presence 
of the Twelve Apostles of disorder, 
ashamed of what had happened, deeply 
concerned to re-establish itself in public 
opinion, House assumed an attitude of 
quiet dignity that forbade such mishap. 
Speaker sounded key-note. Jeremiah 
Jordan wrote protesting it was all a 
mistake about his having disobeyed 
instruction of Chairman, of Committee to 
leave House when division was called. 
To logical Saxon mind question suggests 
itself. How could Jeremiah have been 
“conveyed,” as the police call it, from his 
seat below the gangway if , in obedience to 
the injunctions of Chairman, he was at 
the moment in the Division Lobby ? J. J. 
explains. He had meekly gone forth when 
division was called, but hearing pre- 
monition of a row in House had instinc- 
tively returned ; found a convenient post 
of observation below gangway ; was 
named by Chairman, and before you 
could say Jeremiah Jordan found himself 
haled forth by well-meaning but undis- 
criminating police. 

Speaker at once accepted this as estab- 
lishing prinia facie case for enquiry; 
permitted John Dillon to raise question 
of Privilege upon it, resulting in full ac- 
ceptance of Jeremiah’s narrative and 
removal of the ban of suspension. To 
this happy ending, which had powerful 
influence over character of debate on New 
Standing Order, Chairman of Committees 
jContributed frank admission that, amid 
turmoil of the midnight orgie, he made a 
mistake with respect to the part Jeremiah 
played in it. 

Business done , — Debating New Standing 
Order providing expulsion for remainder 
of Session of Members guilty of ex- 
treme disorderly conduct, 

FHday, 5.40 a.m.—House just up after 
passing Standing Order. Hugh Cecil con- 
tributed picturesque episode to prolonged 
drama. Nearly two hundred years ago, 
Ireland even then a distressful country. 
Dean Swift contributed to settlement 
of problem A Modest Proposal for Pre- 
venting the Children of Poor People in 
Ireland from being a Burden to their 
Parents, Title of Pamphlet long; its 
recommendation short. “ Patten and eat 
them,” wrote the genial Dean, 

Lord Hugh has an equally short way 
with recalcitrant Irish Members. “ Clap 
’em in prison,” says he. Moved Amend- 
ment to Cousin Arthur’s Resolution, 
leaving out clause about suspension for 


rest of Session, substituting “and shall 
be committed to prison until the further 
order of the House.” Pretty to see the 
willowy figure of Lord Hugh swaying 
before the storm that burst upon him from 
Irish camp when he rose to move his 
Amendment. The mobility sign rather 
of strength than of weakness. "When 
Irishmen howled themselves hoarse he 
began in voice of womanly softness to 
urge the reasonableness of his proposal. 
Absolutely ignored existence of turbulent 
crowd immediately facing him ; only sign 
of consciousness of the tumult was the 
almost delirious movement of the long 
thin fingers of nervous hands. Never 
since public speaking began were seen 
such gestures, such mad movements of de- 
lirious digits. Otherwise calm, courteous, 
sweetly-persuasive in effort to show that 
the discipline he recommended, possibly 
drastic at first glance, would really 
be conducive to what Mr. Kruger would 
call the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the Irish Member. 

“What an Inquisitor he would have 
made*!” said Sark, looking admiringly 
at the frail figure, the passionless face. 

‘ ‘ He was bom four hundred years too late. ’ ’ 

Business done , — At to-night’s sitting 
House again crowded. St. John Brodrick, 
in masterly speech, detailed proposals for 
Army Reform, 


TO A JILT. 

Most cruelly fair, I ’m returning 
The presents you squandered on me. 



Ah ! sadly I sing it, discerning 
That you would prefer to be free ; 

My ring you will doubtless surrender 
(Two rubies enclosing a pearl, 
Engraved with some lettering tender) 
To serve for a kindlier girl. 

You will find in my registered packet 
The pin (of Assyrian gold). 

The button you cut from your jacket. 
The gloves (they are covered with 
mould) ; 

In fact, there is each little present 
Save one, that I beg as a grace 
And a memory bitterly pleasant— 

Your handkerchief, dainty with lace. 

And this — I would swear that my broken 
Andjmoribund heart couldn’t spare, 
This infinitesimal token 
Of our idiotic affair. 

But truth, which is all that is left me, 
Compels me the notion to quash, 
Since Fate of the trifle bereft me — 

It never came back from the wash 1 


I PROYOCATION. 

[“ If the purpose of Great Britain is still to look 
for delay she will not get it. If it be her deter- 
mination to pick a quarrel with us she will find 
. . . when the war terminates that the steel band 
which binds the Throne in London to Australia and 
Lidia, which passes through Canada, will have been 
rent in twain, and with its severance down will 
go the British Empire .” — Senator Morffan.] 

Old lion, feeble and effete, 

None of your impudent resisting ; 

Tear up that tregity obsolete. 

I guess your worn-out stump wants 
twisting. 

Do you imagine Uncle Sam 
About your treaties, few or many. 

Cares, one and all, a single— cent ? 

Not much ! he isn’t having any. 

So when our Eagle flaps about 
If you but touch a single feather, 

I reckon he ’ll just wipe you out, 

You and your colonies together. 

Yes, just you let the noble fowl 
"With beak and claw but once get to you, 
The rooster soon will— What ! you g rowl ? 
You want to pick>iquarrel— dojyou ? ^ 


THE SCIENTIST ON HIS METAL. 

[“It was sufficiently startling to hear of arsenic 
as a constituent of beer, but now Professor W. N. 
Haetley, of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
avers that there is silver in soot.” — Bail^ Tele- 
graph.\ 

The wonders of science who shall tell ?. 
The penetrating glance of seer 

Draws Truth from out her sunken well, 
And traces arsenic in beer. 

Still pressing on with probing eye. 

The panting scientist puts foot 

In Truth’s domain, and learns thereby 
That silver is contained in soot. 

Not far the time when we shall learn 
To look where we ne’er looked before ; 

And in least likely place discern 
The secret of some ijrecious ore. 

To find within'some dark recess 
Of the constrained anatomy 

Of any messenger express 
Slight evidence of mercury. 

To con the fact with marked relief, 
Which truth no^longer dare conceal. 

That in the nature of the thief 
There lies a]jtendency to steel. 

To hear some scientist serene 
Inform you with expanding grin, 

That he from his grand-parent mean 
Extracted had a heap of tin. 

To hear it said in serious^tone. 
Accepted, too, in spirit proper. 

That the policeman has been known 
By many to be merely — copper. 

The wonders of science who shall sing ? 
The radiant light it still must shed. 

Not ours to soar on fancy’s wing. 

For by its knowledge we are lead. 
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A WIFE’S PLEA. 

[If Canada wishes to place this coimtir under an 
eternal debt of gratitude, she will export to us 
some of the servant girls whom a lecturer at the 
Imperial Institute on ** The Maritime Provinces of 
Canada,’’ mentioned as among the resources of 
Prince Edward Island. What are potatoes, oats, 
lumber, wood-pulp, horses, and the other products 
compared to these ? -‘Daily Telegraph, 1 
{A letter found at the Colonial Office ad- 
dressed to its highest official. 

Pear Sir, — In this humble petition, 
■Which I trust you will not disavow, 

I merely point out a condition 
That you may not happen to know\ 

A condition, Sir, fraught with disaster, 

An evil unpleasantly rife. 

Oh, help me the danger to master, 

•Assist, Sir, the servantless wife. 

Enough of the Khaki Campaign, Sir, 

No more of the Boers and Db Wet, 

From African matters refrain, Sir, 
Australian feting forget. 

And bend all your talents and skill, Sir, 
On a question that cries for redress, 

On a socially serious ill, Sir — 

Great Britain is quite servantless. 

Yet, the remedy lies to your hand, Sir, 

For Canada teems, so I hear. 

With servants of all kinds. How grand, 
Sir, 

If all to these shores we could bear I 
Oh, promise you will do your best, Sir ; 

We would pay them in wages just 
double 

To what they receive in the West, Sir — 
Oh, do help us out of our trouble 1 

You have only to place an embargo 
On ships leaving Canada^s ports 
That do not contain a large cargo 
Of Canada’s servants (all sorts). 

I What are pulp and potatoes and horses. 
And lumber and oats — ^what are they, 

To a maid who can wait through three 
courses 

And not be fatigued the next day ? 

Then send us a shipload of cooks, Sir, 

Who can cook — say a chop or a steak — 
Without searching through twenty odd 
books, Sir — 

And a simple milk pudding can make ; 
Who wil] rise before twelve in the 
morning, 

And expect not the use of the carriage. 
Who do not in a pet give you warning 
If some trifle you dare to disparage. 

And of generals, sev’ral ship loads, Sir, 
Not forgetting the all-work adept, 
Who is needed in all those abodes, Sir, 
Where only one servant is kept.” 

With stair maids and scullery pack, Sir, 

A hundred big liners or more ; 

Bring them hither in cruiser or smack, Sir, 
At once to this servantless shore. 

Let them come with the flowers in spring, 
Sir, 

In swarms like the midsummer fly. 


Let every fresh cargo-boat bring, Sir, 

An assortment to choose from. Oh, try 
To do this. Oh, make an endeavour 
To sweeten the matron’s home-life 
And she ’ll bless you for ever and ever, 
Yours truly, A'Sbrva3!?t-less Wife. 

LONDON LOGIC. 

(A conversation overheard after the recent 
L.C.C. Election,) 

First Ratepayer. So, here we are again I 
The Progressives romped in ! 






“ WHERE IS MANCHURIA ? ” 

Second' Ratepayer, Disgraceful 1 And 
London must now wait another three 
years before justice can be secured I 

First B. Quite so. And the same sort 
of thing occurred three years ago I It is 
scandalous I 

Second R. What are all right-thinking 
people doing ? It seems to me so easy to 
go to poll. 

First B. Exactly. Can’t take more than 
five minutes, or ten minutes, at most. And, 
then, everyone has the path made so easy. 
Just before the Election I got a card 
giving my number and the place where I 
was to record my vote. 

Second B. So did I. And, of course, 
everyone had the same advantage. 

First R, No doubt. If there had been 
any neglect iu this, it would certainly 
have been recorded in the newspapers. 


Second R. Assuredly ! and yet, in spite 
of this, the Progressives have romped in ! 
It is shameful that this was allowed ! 
And only on account of apathy I 
First R, Apathy— -yes, that ’s the word, 
apathy. If everyone had done his duty, 
a very different result would have been 
obtained. Of course, you voted. 

First R, Well, as a matter of fact, I 
didn’t. You did. Eh ? 

Second R, Well, to tell the truth, I 
didn’t. 

(E.Tit severally.) 

NOT TOO PLAIN MORALITY. 

[A Chicago judge has expressed his opinion that, 
“ although women are undoubtedly upon a higher 
moral plane than men they are not so reliable upon 
the witness-stand.”] 

I HEAR you speak of a moral plane, 
Which only women can ever attain ; 

Tell me, Judge — for I fain would go 
To find this plane that you say you know — 
Is it after a woman has taken an oath 
That she makes such strides in her moral 
growth?” 

Not then, not then, my child.” 

“ Is it in the walls of a fusty ’court. 

Where suits are long and memories short ; 
Where lawyers ask of a spinster’s youth. 
And miss by a decade or so the truth ; 
Where peril lurks ’neath the question 
bland — 

Shall I find it, Judge, on the witness- 
stand ? ” 

‘‘Not there, not there, my child.” 

“ I cannot tell you, my gentle Sir, 

What I may mean you must only infer ; 
Somewhere there is a woman best 
Where she cannot be put to a brutal test. 
Morals are not for the witness-box, 

And should you seek^for a paradox, 

It is there, it is there, my child.” 


HOW TO SIGNAL TO MARS. 
(Impressions after reading an article in 
the current number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine.*’) 

Take a flag about the size of Europe, 
and mount it upon a staff the length of 
the circumference of the earth. Then 
generate sufficient electric ft aid to illumi- 
nate the material, which should be of a 
conductive character. Having" done this, 
apply the fluid to the material with the 
assistance of all the electric waves of the 
solar system. Next change the laws of 
Nature, in so much as they prevent the 
operation of waving so gigantic a flag as 
the signal. Select a day when the condi- 
tions are favourable, and put tbe apparatus 
in operation. Then, if the Martians are 
on the alert, they may possibly observe 
the signal, and reply to it, say, in a couple 
of centuries. If you do not, obtain a 
manifestation, conclude that the inhabi- 
tants of Mars are looking another way. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A MUSICAL COMEDY. 
Canto the Fourth. 

Though ladies :arst we Ve criticised— I trust 
deserteth the all respect which to the sex is due,— 

air sex. performers, in their turn, we must 

Subject to an impartial interview. 

And here, as in the ladies’ realm, there seem 

To be some mighty ones who reign supreme. 

The Baritone, gee this embodiment of manly grace, 

Before whose glory ev’rybody pales ; 

In the shop windows we shall find his face, 

His voice is tuneful as the nightingale’s. 

He ’s worshipped, with a fervour that’s intense, 
By female members of the audience. 

The heroine is his alone, so he 
"Will sing her tender ballads now and then ; 

'A.nd his profession probably will be 
gjL Either the Army or the bold R.N. 

IP^ This gives an opportunity, in fact, 

For one big ‘‘number ” in the second act. 

yi, There, very likely in some foreign clime, 

And with a chorus of the fullest size ; 

To swinging melody in martial time. 

His own profession he will eulogise. 

And people will applaud with emphasis 

A composition something, say, like this 

** take him from the factory or mill, * 

(You will find out who the “him” is by and 
bye) ; 

We set to work and train him with a will, 

And raise a martial ardour in his eye. 

It does not matter if he’s not refined, 

Or if he cannot even write his name ; 

For his want of education doesn’t influence the 
nation. 

He ’s a Gentleman in Khaki, all the same. 

“0 — oh, Gentleman in Khaki, you’re a good 
'un, there ’s no doubt, 

And particularly useful as a chap to sing about ; 
May your pluck be never failing, may your 
aim be ever true. 

Oh, Gentleman in Khaki, there ’s my best top 
note for you ! 

“ But when one day the call to duty comes, 

And he has got to face the nasty foe ; 

While all the air with patriotism hums 
(Which Alls the house and makes this number 

fw 

’gw The gallant lad from danger does not flinch, 

11/ Englishmen, you really should rejoice ; 

Off he goes across the ocean, and you ’ll notice 
my emotion 

By the most pathetic tremor in my voice.” 

[Chorus as te/ore, only much slower and with 
impressive pauses, 

Then there ’s the low comedian, on whose 
lan. Shoulders a mic^hty burden oft is hung ; 

Ifothing can check his efforts to amuse, 

Even a “ gag” but serves to loose his tongue. 

An artist, in his own way unsurpassed. 

Perhaps the hardest worker in the cast. 

Ip. awkward situations he will get 

When he ’s the chance. Anon he ’ll condescend i 

To join in some light, rollicking duet, 

A nimble-footed, fair, young lady friend ; 

Also, at frequent intervals, he tries 

A change of costume or some quaint disguise. 

The Ponderous One other type of artiste yet awaits 

Potentate. Our close inspection for a while. ’Tis he 

Who in a lifelike way impersonates 

Some potentate or lord of high degree. 

Massive of frame ; of voice distinct and clear, 
Each word he utters you can plainly hear. 

Who then is better suited to supply 

That element which brightens the conclusions 

Of many shows like this ; — ^for low and high 
Welcome a song with topical allusions. 

Following up my previous example, 

Once more let me submit to you a sample. 

I want to be Topical. 

ae Poet ^ persoa -who holds an exalted position 

In musical comedy land, 

ygj.y. ggQjj (jf tradition 

Is something he cannot withstand 

The humorous potentate ’s always expected 

To touch on events of the day ; 

And therefore a topical song I ’ve selected, 

To sing in the nsual way. 

Chorus, 

“ Oh, I ’ve got to be topical, 

Topical I 

Topical 1 

Encored by women and men ; 

If my verses should pall 

I get fresh ones, that ’s all ; 

I ’m sure to be .topical then ! 

course I ’ll allude to the fact that my nation, 
Though probably one of the best, 

Is lacking in products of civilization 

That are such a boon to the west, 

^ halfpenny papers, Parisian dresses. 

The latest Society play ; 

^ that the Twopenny Tube a success is, 

. Is that being topical, eh ? 

“For I want to be topical, 

Topical I 

Topical ! 

Encored by women and men ; 

When the houses vibrate 

Up at Netting Hill Gate 

The Tube must be topical then ! 

“ And turning to matters more thrilling than ever, 

I mean the South African War ; — 

A verse about Kruger, which need not be clever, 

Is certain to win an encore. 

And then I shall mention, — ^it may make a stir too, 
The heroes we ’re proud of to-day ; 

Baden-Powell and Kitchener I can refer to, 

I fancy they ’re topical, eh ? 

“For I want to be topical, 

Topical I 

Topical! 

Encored by women and men ; 

If I drag in Lord Bobs 

(And can rhyme him with “jobs,”) 

Oh, shall I be topical then ? ” P. G. 

{To he continued). 
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THE PERFECT LETTER-WRITER. 
Pakt III, 

From a Rouse-Painter at Backney to the 
Dean 0/ St. PauVs, 


No one can deny tFat he is making the 
interior extremely bright and cheerful. 
I am not acquainted -with any building in 


BRITANNIA TO H.M. GOYBRNMENT. 
Truant School, trap to catch little 


From a Rouse-Painter at Rackney to the Hackney so gay in appearance, and this Hooligans,’ has been established for some time in 
Dean 0/ St. PauVs. notwithstanding the fact that he has not Lane.^ It is proposed to establish two more 

Very Reverend Sir, — ^In the interest yet availed himself of the arts of graining Battersea and the East 

of Art I venture to address to you this and marbling to increase the tasteful ^ ^ 

letter, which, I trust— written as it is in splendour of his work. Why, then, has A MimoN a week— ^tis so ! — 
a cause, that of Art, as dear to you, Mr, he left the exterior in such a black and A million a week, and more, 

Dean, if I may say so, as to myself— you gloomy condition ? It cannot be from You are flinging away that your boys may 

will read with the attention due not to its regard for the mere architectural features, play 

manner, since I am, unhappily, a man of since he has not hesitated to alter these This murderous game of war. 


mmm 


scanty education, but t 
to its matter, a letter, 
in fact, dealing with 
that mighty edifice, 
the masterpiece of 
Christopher Wren, 
which the nation, or 
the Prime Minister, 
or the London County 
Council, or someone, 
has committed to your 
keeping. 

Now it must be 
evident to you, Mr. 

Dean, that the ex- 
terior of St. Paul’s, 
untouched for cen- 
turies, cannot remain 
much longer in such 
a deplorable condi- 
tion. There is not a 
house in Hackney 
which has not re- 
ceived three coats of 
good oil paint, or, at 
1 east, a wash of colour, 
during a much shorter 
period. 

I have, therefore, 
elaborated a scheme, 
of which I am sure 
you would approve, 
for the entire paint- 
: ing. It is evident 

! that a cathedral should y r • 

I not be treated as a c ' 

mere ordinary build- r « > ' / / ‘ 

ing, but that the arts TERPSICHOREAN. 

Sportsman {to Dancing Many who has accepted a Mount). “ Hold on tight, Sir, and 
us Biiuuia oe ireeiy she’ll WALTZ OVER WITH TOTJ 1” 

employed. I do not, 

however, propose that the whole surface | internally when he perceived that his 







“ Is it well with us all 
at home 

That you spend with | 
a hand so free? ' 

Have sorrow and care 
then flown else- 
where 

And bidden adieu to 
me? 

Look at these tatters 
and rags 1 

These faces so 
wizened and old, 

These urchins whose 
shirt is Drury 
Lane dirt, 

Whose fare is but 
hunger and 
cold 1 

These faces preco- 
ciously lined 

With poverty, sin, 
and despair— 

Mere infanta of ten 
with the vices 
of men — 

Ah I look on all this, 
if you dare. 

Foul are the dens 
where they bed, 

Fetid and foul is the 
breath 

Of their pestilent 
slums where the 


comes — 

Hotbeds of sickness 
iGHT, Sir, and and death — 

Where Ignorance, 

Folly and Crime 

Bid Lust and and Intemperance hail, 


Should he marbled. The mouldings, and all judgment in architecture was superior to And call them to aid in their devilish 
the other lines of the structure, should he that of Wren. trade 

emphasized by vermilion, Naples yellow, As he has not undertaken the external Of getting recruits for the gaol. 
Prussian blue, Brunswick green, and other painting, I can offer my services without 

coloims calculated to enliven the gloomy any breach of professional etiquette. I Ah I think, ere you force on the world 
eavmess of the structure externally, in may add that, by observing the colours The blessings they fain would de- 
the same manner as they have already you have permitted him to use, I have dine, 

been employed to adorn the interior. learnt that you and he think, as I do, Of the festering sore that cankers the 
The mention of the internal decoration that brilliance should be our first aim, core 

compels me to say that it has never been and I have designed the external de- Of this over-grown empire of mine, 
my custom to depreciate the work of coration accordingly. Ah I give me a fraction, a tithe 

other tradesmen. Still, I am forced to say Trusting that our mutual interest in Of the all but incredible sums 


Of this over-grown empire of mine. 
Ah I give me a fraction, a tithe 
Of the all but incredible sums 


ae decorator at Hammersmith, who Art will seem to you, Mr. Dean, a suftt- You so freely afford to the sons of the 
^ hrtherto been engaged upon this job, eient reason for my intrusion, I have the sword 

hM shown a odious remissness in alto- honour to be, Very Reverend Sir, your For my starved little sons of the 

getmer neglecting the external painting, obedient servant, P, Gbebn. slums. 
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LOVE’S LITTLE LIABILITIES. 

Short Htories with Sad Endings, 

yo. T.— The Young Man who Didn’t. 

Cold silence reigned in the room. The 
man-servant with noiseless activity had 
set the card-table and disappeared, clos- 
ing the door gently after him. Muriel 
stared into the fire. Ever and anon 
aromatic cloudlets of cigar smoke sailed 
past her. Cnee he broke the burdensome 
silence by setting down his coffee cnp 
with a clangour that almost made her 
start. Then there was a piff-biff. He 
had thrown the moiety 
of his weed into the 
fire with a gesture of 
unrestrained i m p a - 
tience, Nowsheknew^ 
it was coming. The 
'words she had antici- 
pated for four months. 

Four sweet months of j 
unalloyed happiness.: 

He was so handsome, 
so markedly superior 
to the average man 
who found an en- 
trance to her smart 
and exclusive little 
coterie. Quite the 
most priceless orna- 
ment of her sporting 
set. And her heart? 

Had it not been in 
the keeping of Monty 
P iPSTONB any time 
these three months? 

The man rose, and 
came nearer to the, 
girl. His face wasj 
working str an g o 1 y . 

There w^as a drawn ! 
look, that told of hid- 1 
den agony. His fists; 
were clenched, and 
once he raised them 
threateningly as if he 

would wring his very 

life out in sheer distress. Muriel gasped, 
and raised a hand in silent agony. 

“Monty I” she implored with wide 
staring eyes. 

“Ah! It must come,” the man cried, 
his whole frame shaken with the ex- 
tremity of his passion. ‘ ‘ For four months 
we have dw^elt in Elysium. Given our- 
selves up to the delicious reverie of 
love. Tntorclianged sighs, stolen glances, 
mingled song and laughter, joys a 
thousandfold, our hearts heating in 
unison.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And while we dreamed, 1 knew that 
there must come an awakening ” 

“ Ah, you have deceived me ! Her eyes 
outflashed the serried gems that rose and 
fell on her quivering neck, like the relent- 
less moving of storm-borne waters. 


“Forgive me,” said Pipstone in re- 
morseful tones, seizing her slim wrists 
and peering into her tear -wet eyes. 
“ You shall, you must, when you hear 
what I have to say.” 

Muriel gave a despairing sob. 

“ Don’t make my punishment harder. 
It is now almost more than I can bear. 
To see you, the only true queen of my 
heart suffering through my words, for 
ever so short a moment tears me into a 
thousand pieces of living agony. I know 
I was wrong. Aeoward, I suppose, to go 
on treading the primrose path of love, 
knowing to what end. I know I should 


ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 

{One so seldom -finds an artist who realises the poetic cOTicepHoii ) 



burning in my breast. I was wrong to 
suppress it, I know ; but the thought that 
to reveal it would separate us kept me 

mute. xA.nd now ” 

Muriel was crying softly. 

“At the Club I am avoided. Members 
pass me by suspiciously ; the servants eye 
me curiously, as if I were some extinct 
monster of antiquity. My friends are 
falling from me like leaves from autumn- 
stricken trees. Acquaintances who were 
wont to tip the cheery nod novr let me go 
unacknowledged, or frown sullenly on me. 
I am ostracised. I am a social outcast.” 
“Monty, do not torture me! This 

suspense ” 

‘ ‘ I shall leave you, ’ ’ 
said the man, reso- 
lutely, “ For -when 
you know my secret, 
you wull cut me out of 
your visiting list, and 
curtail the occasional 
friendly dinner, as 
others have done. 
Maybe we shall never 
meet again. It is im- 
possible for me to re- 
main in your set.” 

“ Oh, surely you ex- 
aggerate the nature 
of your crime ? ” 

“ Do not utterly de- 
spise me.” 

“Monty, tell me, 
tell me what it is. 

Perhaps ’ ’ 

“Do not hope. I — I 
— can’t play bridge ! ” 
The 'woman sat star- 
ing into the fire. An 
icy hand tore at her 
heart. Montague Pip- 
stone had passed out 
of her life. 


' AkI> I WOULD THAT MY TONaUE COXJLD UTTER 
Thm thoughts that arise in me.” — Tennyson, 


have chosen the only alternative of with- 
drawing as quietly as possible. I saw — 
none clearer — in what a false position 1 1 
w^as placed. That T had no right to be I 


k MILITABY COM” 
MISSION. 

(J rmy Tailor Examined,) 
Q. Ts the present 
uniform ca])ablo of improvement ? 

A. Certainly, by its entire change. 

Q. How would you alter it ? 

A. By having cloth of a new colour. 

Q, Would' quality or i^rlee be material? 
A, No, so long as expense was a 


included in your set.” 

“Ah ! some social misdemeanour I ” 

The man loosed his hold of her wrists, i secondary consideration. 

“ It was absurd to imagine that I could I Q. Would you discard gold lace ? 
pursue the routine of pleasure imposed * A. I would increase its use in all 
by another season, -without someone of | directions. It would be good for trade, 
average perspicuity discovering in what j Q, Would you make the habitual wearing 
manner I fell short of the social equip- ; of uniform compulsoty ? 
ment with which I am accredited. 1 1 A, T would insist 'upon the officers 
should have torn do-wn with a morally j changing at least half a dozen times a day, 
courageous hand the sign of ‘ elegible,’ | never wearing the same uniform twice. 


to which I have no claim. 

“ Oh, Monty, do not hastily condemn 
yourself I ” 

“All hope is gone. Think the best of 
me. For weeks the awful secret has been 


And do you consider War disastrous 
to the military tailor ? 

A. Absolutely, as the British officer pre- 
fers to fight, so to speak, in his shirt- 
sleeves. 


VOL. CXX. 
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DEAMATIO SEQUELS. 

IX.— Out of Patienx’e ; or, Bl’nthorne 

AVTSNGED ! 

Scene — Drawing-room of Colonel Cal- 
VERLEY’S house at Aldershot, His wife, 
Saphir, is entertaining Angela, Ella, 
and the rest of the lovesick maidens 
— now married to stahvart officers of 
Dvagocrtis — at afternoon tea. Each lad y 
dandles a habijj which squalls inter- 
mittently. 

Chorus. 

Twenty Iieart-sick ladies we 
Living down at Aldershot, 

Every morning fervently 
Wishing, wishing we were not. 

Twenty married ladies we, 

Ajid our fate we may not alter ; 

If "we dare to mutiny 
They will send us to Gibraltar ! 

[The habies, appalled at this prospect, 
howl unanimously. 

Saphir (as soon as she can make herself 
, heard). Our mornings go in stilling 
baby’s squalls. 

All. Ah, miserie ! 

8aplm\ Our afternoons in paying tire- 
some calls. 

All. And drinking tea I 

Saphir. And then those long, long, regi- 
mental balls ! 

All. Ennuie, ennuie ! 

Saphir. After a time that sort of pleasure 
palls, 

All. As you may see. 

lAll yaivn, including the babies. 

Chorus. 

Twenty heart-sick ladies we, etc. 

Angela (sighs). It’s a dreadful thing that 
we should all have married ofiScers in the 
Army. 

Saphir. And all have to live at Aider- 
shot. 

Ella. All except Lady Jane. 

Saphir. But she married a Duke. 

Ella, I don’t see why that should make 
any difference. 

Angela. You wouldn’t expect a Duchess 
to live in the provinces. She couldn’t be 
spared. 

Ella. What do you mean ? 

Angela. No Duchess is allowed to be out 
of London during the season. There are 
hardly enough of them to go round as it is. 

Saphir. 1 never imagined that when we 
were married we should find ourselves so 
completely out of it.” 

All (indignantly). Out of it ! 

Saphir. Yes, out of it. Out of the 
world, the fashion, what you please, 
.^stheticism is out of vogue now, of 
course, but there have been lots of 
fascinating “movements” since then. 
There ’s been Ibsen and the Revolt of the 
Daughters, and Aubrey Beardsley and 
the Decadence, and Maeterlinck. The 
world has been through all these wonder* 


fully thrilling phases since 1880, and 
where are WE ? 

Ayigela (remonstrating). We read about 
them in the ladies’ papers. 

Saphir, Read about them ! What ’s the 
good of reading about them ? I want to be 
in them. I want to live my life. (Shakes 
her baby fiercely. It raises a howl.) 

Ella (rushing to the rescue). Take care, 
take care ! Poor darling ! it ’ll have a fit. 

Saphir. Take it, then (Throius it to 
Ella). I ’m tired of it. What ’s the good 
of buying a complete set of back numbers 
of the Yelloio Book, and reading them, 
too — (General astonishment at this feat ) — 
if you can’t even shake your baby without 
making it squall. T ’d never have married 
Colonel Caeverley if I had thought of 
that ! 

Angela. Nor I Major Murgatroyd. 

(Sings.) 

When first I consented to wed, 

I said, “ I shall never come down 
To passing my life 
As an officer’s wife, 

In a second-rate garrison town.” 

I said, “ I shall live in Mayfair, 

With plenty of money to spare, 

Have admirers in flocks. 

Wear adorable frocks, 

And diamonds everywhere.’* 

Yes, that ’s what I cert-ainly said 
When first I consented to wed. 

I thought — on the day was wed — 

I could reckon with perfect propriety 
On filling a place 
With conspicuous grace 
In the smartest of London Society. 

I said, “ It is easy to see 
I shall be at the top of the tree, 

And none of the millions 
Of vulgar civilians 
Will venture to patronize me ! ” 

Yes, that ’s what I foolishly said 
When first I consented to wed. 

As the song ends, enter Colonel 
Calverley, Major Murgatroyd, 
and the other officers, in uniform 
as from parade. The ladies groan. 
So do the babies. 

Colonel. Hullo! Groans! What’s all 
this about ? 

Saphir. If you only knew how it pains 
us to see you in those prepostrous 
clothes. 

Officers. Preposterous ! 

Angela. Perfectly preposterous. You 
know they are. 

Major. If by preposterous you mean not 
conspicuously well adapted for active 
service, we cannot deny it. 

Angela. Of course you can’t. Your uni- 
forms are useless and i)retentious. To 
the educated eye they are not even 
beautiful. 

Officer (horrified). Not beautiful ! 
Saphir. Certainly not. If they "were, 
you would not be so unwilling to be seen 
about in them. 


Col. (haughtily). It is not etiquette in 
the British Army for an officer ever to be 
seen in his uniform. It isn’t done ! 

Saphir. And why not ? Because he is 
ashamed of it. He wants to be dressed 
like a soldier, not like a mountebank. 
How can anyone respect a uniform that ’s 
only meant for show ? 

Majo?’. That ’s true. But the ladies ? If 
it wasn’t for our gorgeous frippery they 
wouldn’t fall in love with iis. 

Angela (crossly.) Nonsense. Women like 
soldiers because they are brave, not 
because they wear red coats. Any Tommy 
could tell you that. 

Col. (sarcastically). Indeed ? 

Angela. Yes. Saphir, tell Colonel Cal- 
verley the story of William Stokes. 

Saphir (sings). Once William Stokes 
went forth to woo, 

A corporal he of the Horse Guards (Blue), 
He thought all housemaid hearts to storm 
With his truly magnificent uniform. 

But the housemaids all cried “ No, no, no, 
Your uniform ’s only meant for show, 

Your gorgeous trappings are wicked 
waste, 

And your whole get-up ’s in the worst of 
taste.” 

All. The worst of taste ? 

Saphir. The worst of taste ! 

These quite unfeeling 
Very plain dealing 
Ladies cried in haste — 

“ Your uniform, Billy, 

Is simply silly 

And quite in the worst of taste ! ’ ’ 
Poor William took these cries amiss, 
Being quite unaccustomed to snubs like 
this. 

At last he explained, by way of excuse. 
His gorgeous clothes weren’t made for 
use. 

His elaborate tunic was much too tight 
To eat his dinner in, far less fight. 

It was only meant to attract the eye 
Of the less intelligent passer-by. 

All. The passer-by ? 

Saphir. The passer-by ! 

And so poor Billy, 

Peeling quite silly. 

Threw up the Horse Guards (Blue), 

And now in the Park he * 

Appears in Khaki, 

And greatly prefers it too ! 

Colonel. That ’s all very well, and I 
dare say you ’re right in what you say, 
but you’ll never get the War Office to 
see it. 

Major. They ’re too stupid. 

Saphir, Was it the War Office who sent 
US to Aldershot ? 

Major. Yes. 

Saphir. You ’re quite right. They are 
stupid ! 

Colonel. What ’s the matter with Aider- 
shot ? 

Angela. It ’s dull, it ’s philistine, it ’s 
conventional. And to think that we were 
once ^Esthetic ! 
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Officers {mockinglij). Oh, South Kensing- 
ton ! 

Angela {angrily). .Vof South Kensington ! 
Chelsea, It you kne^v anything at all, 
you’d know that South Kensington is 
quite over now. People of culture have 
all moved to Chelsea. 

Sciphir. "Why on earth don’t you all get 
snug berths at the Horse Guards ? Then 
we could live in London. 

Colonel (sadly). Do you know how jaro- 
motion is got in the British Army ? 

Saphir. Ho. 

Colonel. Listen, and I will tell you — 
(Sings.) 

■When you once have your commission, if 
you want a high position in the army 
of the King, 

You must tout for the affections of the 
influential sections of the Inner Social 
Ring. 

If you ’re anxious for promotion, you must 
early get a notion of the qualities com- 
manders prize ; 

You mast learn to play at polo, strum a 
banjo, sing a solo, and you ’rc simply 
bound to rise ! 

For everyone will say 
In the usual fatuous way : — ^ 

If this young fellow ’s such a popular 
figure in High Society 
Why, what a very competent commander 
of a troop this fine young man must be ! ” 

You must buy expensive suits, quite the 
shiniest of boots, and a glossy hat and 
tall, 

For if you’re really clever you need 
practically never wear your uniform 
at all. 

You probably wull then sec as little of 
your men as you decently can do, 

And you’ll launch a thousand sneers at 
those foolish Toluiiteers, who are not a 
bit like you ! 

And those Volunteers will say 
When you go on in that way : — 

If this young man ’s such an unconcealed 
contempt for the likes of such as we 
What a genius at strategy and tactics too 
this fine young man must be 1 ” 

When, your blunders never noted, you are 
rapidly promoted to the snuggest berth 
you know, 

Till we see you at Pall Mall with the Army 
gone to — well, whore the Army should 
not go. 

When your country goes to war your 
abilities will awe all the focmeii that 
bcs('l her, 

And if you make a mess of it, of course 
wo ’re told the less of it the country 
hears the better ! 

And you ’ll hear civilians say, 

In their usual humble way, 

If this old buffer is a General of Division, 
and also a G. C. B., 

Why, what a past master of the art of war 
this fine old boy must be 1 
Sapihir. Do you mean that you 11 never 


get a berth at the Horse Guards, any- of 
you ? 

Colonel (sadly). It ’s most unlikely. 

SajMr. Then my patience is exhausted. 
I shall apply for a judicial separation. 

Angela. So shall I. 

Ladies. We shall all apply for a judicial 
separations. 

Officers. Impossible ! 

Angela. Oh, yes, we shall; we cannot 
consent to remain at Aldershot any longer. 
At any moment a new movement in the 
world of Art or Letters may begin in 
London, and WE shall not be in it. The 
thought is unendurable. We must go and 
pack at once. [Exeimt. 

Curtain. St. J. H. 


PAINFUL POEMS.— No. II. 

A Fatal Success. 

AMINADAB C^OIRUTHERS JONES 
Was steady as can be. 

He was, as everybody owns, 

Of strict sobriety. . 

This man invented something great 
(I think it was a gun) ; 

And then there came a weary wait 
Ere victory was won. 

He fought a monster in disguise, 

The ruddiest of tape. 

Which strangled private enterprise 
In every size and shape. 

At last, at last, success w^as his, 
Success for all his schemes ! 

He worked a miracle — ^that is. 

He realised liis dreams. 

Adopted ” was the gladsome word 
Which filled his heart with glee — 
That night poor Jones was as absurd 
A sight as you could see. 

Ho staggered home to Mrs. J., 

His face suffused with pink, 

And this is what he had to say : 
M’ria, wha* you think ? 

I shay, goodole redtapshafool, 
M’ria, wha’ you shay? * 

We ’re jolF goodfellers, tooroolool. 
Hi , tooroolooroolay . ’ ’ 

Intoxicated with success, 

He fairly lost his wits ; 

The happy home, as you may guess, 
He pounded all to bits. 

In sorry degradation sunk. 

He showed himself a “ rip.” 

With pure success our friend was 
drunk, 

No liquor passed his lip. 

And BOW, good friends, a warning 
take, • 

Pray, pay especial heed. 

Success should make you fear and 
quake — 

Beware how you succeed ! 


THEOPHRASTUS UP TO DATE. 

* ‘ Lit era ry Cha racters.’ ’ 

The New Publisher. 

New Publishing may be defined as the 
puffing of unknown authors for the sake 
of gain. 

The New Publisher is one who will do 
his own reviewing, and fill many columns 
of the papers with eulogies of his own 
publications. Warming to the work, ho 
will hire sandwich-men to parade the 
streets proclaiming their aspirations or 
their sin. Great is his belief in anony- 
mity, and having propounded the riddle 
he is well pleased to keep silent and reap 
the harvest from a puzzled world. He is 
very apt to bring discredit on his pro- 
fession. 

The New Journalist. 

New Journalism is the framing of fic- 
titious sayings and doings at the pleasure 
of him who makes journals. 

The New Journalist is a person who wull 
condemn a prisoner before he has been 
tried, or ruin a man’s reputation to sell* 
a single issue of his paper. When a sen- 
sational trial is in the courts he will he 
quick to scent out any savoury gossip 
and horrible revelation. It is quite in his 
manner, too, to publish the evidence of a 
witness who has not yet appeared in the 
box. Hearing that a degree of frost has 
been registered during the night, he 
hastens to write a par. on ‘‘Blizzards at 
Brixton,” adding, that Wandswortli and 
Wimbledon are in winter’s icy gi'asp. Ho 
is also called Yellow-. 

The New War Correspondent. 

New War Correspondence is a distress- 
ing indifference to stylo and subject, 
where popularity is concerned. 

The New War Correspondent is one 
who, though he has seen nothing of war, 
and know-s as little of politics, will clieer- 
fully go to the front, and write home 
criticism of the General’s tactics and of 
the Government. There is no need for 
him to leave his quarters in order to 
give a graphic description of the latest 
battle. He is apt to refer to a scout- 
ing reconnaissance as an advance in 
force, adding that on this day he messed 

with the Regiment who had looted a 

barrel of whisky. If half-a-dozcii Boers 
arc dislodged from a kopje, he w-ill 
describe it as a great victory, though he 
will point out that, but for the blundering 
of the General engaged, the loss of five 
British oflScers might have been avoided. 
He is quite likely to write a novel, in 
w-hich he will discourse much of “ Glass- 
eye,” “Pom-pom” and “ ’Ard-w-ork.” 
He is very apt to use this kind of phrase, 
“The lioness of Britain whelps heroes 
still.” He is a “quill-driving lump of 
sin.” 
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‘Just in time for the oenscts, Sir!' 


’VAESITT VEESES. 

OXFORD ODD;. 

X. 

!M y boart siill stops, iny brain is all 
Filled -with a strange vsrild humming ; 
I tremble still when I recall 
The manner of its coming ; 

It flashed across the Teubner text, 

A heaven-sent inspiration — 

One moment darkness, and the next 
]dy bi*Uliiint emendation. 

Fame Avas upon me ere I knew : 

All Oxford talked about me, 

And e’en the CJasslcal Review 
^’'as incomplete without me ; 

The Public Orator too spent 
The best of his oration 
Describing as the year’s event 
My brilliant emendation. 

Six rival colleges began 
To wmo me, each a suitor 
Intent on getting such a man 
As me to be its tutor. 

I therefore came to be a Don 
Aild spent a Long Yacatioii 
Preparing learned lectures on 
My brilliant emendation. 

Now readings come and pass away, 

And those w^hich are selected » 

By scholars as the best to-day 
To-morrow are rejected. . 

Why bother, then, what truths new- 
found 

We owe the German nation ? 

I ’m still contented to expound 
My brilliant emendation. 


AN ENGLISH PARODIST’S LOVE- 
LETTERS. 

Explanation. 

These parodies w^ere written for pur- 
poses of publication. Even the urgent 
request of the writer’s best friends have 
not prevented him from printing them. 
They point so obvious a moral to brother- 
parodists that the author feels it as all- 
commanding upon him to give the letters 
to the world. 

The story that echoes through the fol- 
lowing pages shows how hopelessly the 
author has fallen under the influence of 
certain eminent writers. When at length 
he shakes *o££ this influence, lie finds to 
his horror that he is inarticulate. So 
long has he imitated the method and style 
of others that he has no longer any style 
of his own ; he has become a mechanical 
mocking-bird. Therein lies the tragedy ; 
for a man who cannot write a natural 
love-letter must give up the rSle of lover. 

Letter I. 

(Written under the influence of G-rffe 
M-r-d-fJi.) 

Beloved,— W ith this letter lies overt 
the first page of the scented volume of 


love. Its passionate perfume narcotises 
my soul with verbal-tone pictures, and 
drives me wdth its harmonious discords 
into polysyllabic conceits. There is an 
obscurity, dearest (if, mayhap, obscure I 
shall seem) which arises from excess of 
light. On the sensitised brain of the 
ordinary soul this super-radiance is re- 
gistered as shadow, and, indeed, deve- 
lopes as such. You, beloved, would scorn 
such a negative test. 

And now to psalm the praises of Cupid, 
who liketh not the naked, unattractive 
highway that leadetli direct to wedding 
bells, but glorieth, Ariel-like, in the 
intricate byeways of intellectual magic- 
loving ordeals, while shunning marriages 
that are not amazing. And now, dearest, 
take a deep breath, for I am about to 
enter upon a glittering sea of metaphors, 
and goodness knows when a fxdl-stop.will 
arrest my declamatory barque . To-night I 
opened my casement (there is no window 
in my room) while mine ears drank in — 
Nature has been kind in gifts aural— the 
bitter-sweet passion song of the nightin- 
gale, which entraneeth my soul with the 
value of archaic woixls and recondite 
phrases, albeit somewhat sense-betwisted 


from the natui’iil meaning accorded them 
by the upper-shelf haunting dictionary; 
maddenetli my heart xvith such an ecstasy 
as the gods feel who, looking down upon 
the stage of life, rejoice in the pantomimic 
vagaries of low comedians gallery-espied — 
somewhere in the Lane of existence; 
greeteth my body (my soul and heart have 
already been disposed of) with some 
chance catarrh (that I super-gladly suffer) 
which, clasping my throat in its ardent 
embrace, or whispering in sibilous periods 

to the 'penebrcdia of the bronchi ^Dearest 

heart of my heart, I have lost my place, 
and where my original nominative was, alas, 
I wot not. So farewell. The fount must cease 
to flow : inspiration has become siccate. 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL TAXATION. 

£ s, d. 

For every Motor Car . . .440 

If with smell . . . .550 

Extra offensive ditto . . C C 0 

Motor Car proceeding at ovof 
ten miles an hour, for each 
additional mile . . .110 

For every Bicycle used for 

seoi’ching ” . . . 0 10 0 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A MUSICAL COMEDY. 

Canto the Fifth. 

The Press TiiE masterpiece toTvards completion tends, 

Paragrarhs. And on its steady journey to success 

It may be pushed along by kindly friends 
T\'ho chance to be connected with the Press. 
In many a chatty paper, far and near, 

Xotes on the new production will appear,' 

Starting’ with just a line or so at first, 

These paragraphs are few and far between ; 
But ere the piece for long has been rehearsed 
On ev’ry side accounts of it are seen ; 

All of them helping, in some slight degree, 

To rouse the public curiosity. 

Soon, with an ardour uncontrolled and hot. 

The journalists crowd thickly on the scent ; 
Each tries to find out details of the plot 
(If there should be a plot by accident). 
Failing in this, he very often gleans 
Descriptions of the dresses and the scenes. 

Tile Illustrated Or, knowing public interest runs high, 

Iiitendew. The authors and composers he T1 pursue, 

And, at their private residences, try 
To get the honour of an interviews 
Sometimes their latest photos they will fetch, 
And let him reproduce them, — say in Sketch. 

Let us now return for a while to the piece itself. It is far 
enough advanced to go into rehearsal. This necessitates our 
approaching the theatre,-:^and by the stage door. But before 
taking what may be to the reader such a momentous step, 
perhaps it would be as Avell to propitiate the fates, and do 
homage in fitting fashion to this mystic barrier w’hich guards 
the world behind the footlights. 

Invocation to the Stage Door. 

Hail I O thou magic and mysterious portal, 
Strangely attractive to the guileless mortal, 
"Who, though possessed of an inquiring mind. 
Has never had the chance to “go behind.” 

The real from the unreal thou dost divide ; 

And those to whom the entree is denied, 

Heed not the voice of elders, who declare 
That they are building castles in the air. 
Dazzled by all the splendour of to-day 
They see in thee the one and only way 
To Fairyland ; and feel a hatred for 
Thy careful and suspicious janitor ; 

Who, watching from the corner of his eye, 

Will let no unfamiliar face pass by. 

0 foolish ones, why will ye not be wise ? 

When will the outside public realise 

That through this mystic door, for many a one. 

The road to disillusionment may run. 

Alas ! the youthful dream of beauty stops 
When one has been confronted by the “ props.” ; 
While as for Fairyland, the only things 
That will suggest it are perhaps the “ wings.” 

Rehearsal of Preliminaries will be started by 
the Choms. Rehearsals of the chorus, who will be 
Summoned as soon as possible to try 
The music, full of haunting melody. 

Female and male, henceforth they must not shirk 
The drudgery attendant on such work. 

Pity the chorus master, who will sit 
Surrounded by the many*-voiced throng ; 


Taking them through the music bit by bit. 

And interrupting when they sing it wrong. 
Marking the time for them, ‘ ‘ One, two ; one, two ! ’ ’ 
Shouting out “ Ladies, that will never do ! ” 

jS'o orchestra his eilorts will assist, 

As has been, and will be-in future days ; 

Only the tinkling of a pianist, 

Who on his instrument serenely plays. 

This sort of thing is steadily maintained. 

Until, at length, proficiency is gained. 

The idiosyncrasies of the chorus must often have struck the 
reader. They are always on the spot when wanted, and always 
willing to sing. But let them speak for themselves. 

Song of the Chorus. 

The Choi-us The principal characters wander about 
singeth for Wherever the action may take them, 

Itself. And though it may strike you as funny, no doubt, 

We never, no never forsake them. 

To regions remote they may possibly fly, 

To deserts unpleasant and sandy ; 

But no matter where these localities lie, 

They ’re sure to find some of ns handy. 

Our voices are clear and sonorous, 

And no situation can floor us ; 

Both early and late or 
From Pole to Equator, 

There ’s no getting rid of the Chorus ! 

Supposing a musical number is duo, 

For which we 're responsible partly ; 

The stage may be empty, but give us the cue, 

And see how we take it up smartly. 

To come on in clusters of two or of three 
We 're always remarkably willing ! 

We enter from Centre, from P, and O. P. 

(Result of elaborate drilling.) 

We look as if nothing could bore us ; 

Though dreadful disaster bangs o'er us, 
Sopranos and basses 
Wear smiles on their faces, 

You cannot discourage the Chorus ! 

Act One may present us as civilized folk, 

But, as you perhaps may have reckoned. 

We probably shall our identities cloak 
111 starting upon Act the Second. 

The lady who was a Society belle, 

Supposing the piece should demand it, 

May next be a peasant ; — ^the Regent Street swell 
May turn to a bloodthirsty bandit. 

And no one can really ignore us ; 

The audience sitting before us, 

Our value confesses ; 

In tights or in dresses, 

They liven things up, do the Chbrus ! 

Meanwhile, in other quarters, 'matters are being rapidly 
pushed forward. The scene-painters, having submitted models 
and had the same approved, are hard at work on the two or 
more “sets.” The costumiers are materialising the ideas of 
the designer, and turning out elaborate creations which are to 
make the piece a well-dressed one. It is high time to call a 
rehearsal of the principals. Accordingly, one day, the members 
of the company assemble on the stage. Some of the more 
favoured ones may have had the piece explained to them 
previously by the authors, but the majority will have to obtain 
a vague idea of it, by reading through their parts. 

(To he continued.) P* O’. 




Milkman, Milk! Mb oil’* 

Little Oirl {to Governess), “What does hb say 'Mb o i* for?” 

Governess (readily). “Oh, that*s TiiBHOH, dear. 'Mis' is short for ' demie.' 


^Mie-eau' means ‘half- water 
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PHILANTHROPY IN THE WEST-END. 

(Speech designed for Lord ROSEBERY on the occasion of his open-- 
ing a Loan Collection of Pictures in the Lobby of the House 
of Commons,) 

My Lords and Gentlemen,— I cannot think 
■Why I should give this opening address, 

Except that I have leisure more than most 
And often undertake these little turns. 

•Since first, some tliree-and-thirty yeai*s ago, 

1 entered what is known as public life, 

I have remarked a desultory change 
In Members’ manners, chiefly for the vor.se. 

Time was, some three-and-thirty years ago 
(Excuse my mentioning the date again), 

Before the Irish occupied our thoughts, 

When the behaviour of the Lower House 
Was almost worthy of the Peers themselves. 

Home Rule is dead (I helped to dig its grave, 

And made an after-dinner speech above it), 

But several naughty passions roused thereby 
Have wrought corruption in our polished style 
And even eomiDromised the House of Lords, 

Where I myself only the other day 
Observed a noble Marquis who betrayed 
A “ lamentable and unseemly ” tone — 

To cite the epithets I then employed. 

It is in hope of working some reform 
Which may efleet itself by moral suasion, 

And ease the burdens of our brave police. 

That I expose these pictures which include 
The hundred greatest works of human Art, 

Selected by my friend, Lord Avebury. 

Ovid (in ancient days) regarded Art 
As an emollient of savage natures ; 

But Art is very long, and takes its time ; 

And he were optimist who should expect 
That for a Member j^assing through this Lobby 
(Possibly under force and upside down) 

In course of transit simply to have seen 
A Constable suspended on the wall 
Should be the sudden means of his conversion 
And change a Flavin to a Chesterfield. 

Yet if he only gave sufficient time 
To rapt and steady contemplation of 
Some useful masterpiece — a Raphael or 
A Michael Angelo (I T1 ask the Press, 

Who claim the copyright of these remarks, 

Not to report him as Von Angeli), 

Then I believe that in this stately House 
There is no Hooligan so coarse of hide 
But what the brute would' ultimately own 
The Brummelising influence of Art. 

Nor has this choice collection been arranged 
Merely to mollify the rampant kind 
And cause “ the ape and tiger ” to expire. 

Apart from general humanising aims, 

An intimate regard has here been shown 
For individual Members' private needs. 

Thus it is hoped that this sublime chef d' oeuvre — 

Lord Roberts playing with the little Boer— 

(Illustrative of peaceful Ignorance 
Imbibing Wisdom from a Warrior Chief) 

May chance to catch my Lord of Lansdowne’s eye. 

The SoiiVs AxoaJcening has been secured 

In order to divert my noble friend 

The Duke of Devonshire. Those chaste designs, 

Hogarth’s progressive series of The Rake, 

Should give an added breadth to Samuel Smith. 


The picture of The Princes in the Tower 
Might soften Lord Hugh’s adamantine breast ; 

And all the house of Cecil must remark 
This rather pleasing genre interior, 

The Happy Family, Our Liberal Leader 

Is suitably accommodated with 

The Choice of Hercules, while Landseer’s gem, 

The Time of Peace, with careless lambs and goats 
Bleating about the rusted eannou’s throat. 

Should meet the Anti-British-Army views 
Of Harcourt. Dignity and Impudence, 

By the same master’s hand, is meant to warn 
Precocious genii like Master Winston, 

Not to usurp the seat of Mr. Bowles. 

That rustic scene. The Dam beside the Wkiu, 

Speaks for itself ; and, finally. 

La Sou7'ce, that emblematic nude, is loaned 
Exclusively for Wilfrid Lawson’s needs. 

I need not stimulate my audience 
With further instances how Art may be 
“Applied ” to persons. ’Tis my honest hope 
That each of you will help in pointing out 
To other Members those respective works 
Which strike you as applicable to them ; 

Always remembering our primal aim — 

To civilise the mob. I ought to add 
That catalogues are free, a gift from Gorst, 

Another of his many services 
To Education. 

Let me now declare 

This Gallery open. May its various oils 
Assuage the troubled waters round our bark ; 

And may a bounteous blessing wait upon 

These efforts to reclaim the West-End rough. 0. S. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Messrs. Hutchinson have issued the first volume of a work 
which promises to take a favoured place in the library. It 
deals with The Living Races of Mankind, providing a iDopular 
illustrated account of the customs, habits, feasts and cere- 
monies of the human race throughout the world. To the 
proper study of mankind no equally original and comprehen- 
sive work has before been undertaken. The letterpress, 
edited and partly written by Mr. H. N. Hutchinson, assisted 
by eminent specialists, deals with masterful brevity with the 
physical features of the races of mankind, their clothing, 
ornaments, food, dwellings, weapons, habits and customs, 
their modes of thought and mental characteristics. Without 
minimising the value of the text, my Baronite believes it is the 
illustrations that will mark the supremacy of the w^ork. They 
are taken on the spot, in the Fiji Islands, New Guinea, 
Australia, Tasmania, Siam, China, the Andaman Islands, 
Bokhara, Siberia, and all the ends of the earth. Such a 
varied collection of living figures so admirably reproduced, 
has 'not before been seen bet'ween the covers of a single 
volume. 

There has been such a run on the “Masters” in fiction, 
that, as an attraction, it would have been better had Miss Bessie 
Hatton chosen some other title for her novel than The Master 
Passion (C. Arthur Fearson, Limited). However, “a rose by 
any other name” will have the roseate effect, so we may accept 
this latest “master-piece ” with satisfaction, even if it be not 
quite so “masterful” as the name implies. The plot is of the 
smallest consequence. Evidently it is intended for a study in 
the evolution qr development of character. A kind of Tammg 
of the Shrew. The heroine starts as a most impossible specimen 
of modern girlhood, and though she eventually tones down into 
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something of an ordinary human being, she never cxnite loses 
that unorthodox temperament which is apparently the distinc- 
tion of most up-to-date heroines. The very best parts of the 
book are decidedly in the life at the French convent. Here 
iNliss Hatton is thoroughly at home. Her descriptions of the 
happy uneventful routine of existence in a convent school are 
done with a charming delicacy of touch. Of the many female 
characters, the most distinctly and pleasantly drawn one is 
that of the nun, Madame Yeroniqxie de Salles. But why Salles ? 
Should it not be Sales f Salles ” is so suggestive of ^^salles'* 
for music, de lecture, d*attente, etc. An interesting story, but 
overweighted with this idea of a “ Master Passion.” 

A Narrow Way (Methuen) will add to the growing reputa- 
tion of Mary Findlater. It is the story of a bright, clever, 
pure-minded, unselfish girl, cooped up in the narrow cage of 
the Edinburgh home of a dour Calvinistic aunt. 'With con- 
summate, perhaps unconscious art, these grim surroundings 
serve to bring out the charm of Kitty'. My Baronite strongly 
recommends the Baron’s readers to find and follow A Narrow 
Way. 

Wliat Men call Love (White & Co.) is a sad, sad story of 
human passion, painful as such stories, to be true to life, must 
always be, told by Lucas Cleve with strong grip of character, 
considerable power of description, both of the picturesque 
scenery in which the action takes place, and of the naturally 
dramatic situations through which it is worked out to the 
end. “Their Penance” would have been a more accurate 
title for the story, telling as it does of the agony of self- 
reproach, of savage vengeance, and of sufiering willingly 
undergone in expiation of a ci’ime, for which forgiveness has 
been freely and fully accorded, but too late. Decidedly a 
powerful work. The gleam of sunshine at the finish relieves 
the human tragedy and consoles the tender-hearted. 

Baron ue Book-Worms. 


OHE ! MON MAIRE I 

“ Not to-day, Baker ; ” no, nor on any other day. Worshipful 
Daniel Baker, Mayor of Folkestone, in spite of your anxiety, 
as displayed in that letter to The Times last week, to get the post 
through from Paris to Glasgow, and vice versa, taking London 
en route and advancing business by, as this “ Daniel come to 
judgment” hath it, >some twenty-four hours. As if letters 
couldn’t wait ! As if business would not be all the better con- 
ducted in consequence of business-like men having time to 
ponder and consider, instead of replying hurriedly, and com- 
mitting themselves in a second to what they may possibly 
regret “ it may be for years, it may be for ever ! ” Answer in 
haste, repent at leisure. 

And what other loss will there be— not to the business men, 
but to the travellers ? Why the loss of a yemiinely good lunch 
at the Calais Buffet, taken by those who know what to eat, 
drink and avoid,” in the space of at least twenty-five minutes 
by English and Continental time (would it were an hour!), 
and digested quietly and pleasantly, and probably “slept 
upon” during the jouriiey; so that the traveller, feeling like 
Richard, when lie was “ himself again,” arrives in Paris with 
the makings of another excellent appetite which will be in 
working order by the honr of dinner. And the wise and 
^vorshipful Daniel (ho ’ll find himself in a lions’ den without 
celestial aid to rescue him) points out that for those who must 
feed there is luncheon provided in the restaurant car, so that, 
en route, the traveller can sample a specimen of poulet and 
vin rouge. Has the worthy Mayor of Folkestone personally 
t tried this ? Probably ; and he may be impervious to indiges- 
tion (O lucky official I), or His Worship may have had an 
exceptionally fortunate experience. I, moi qui parle, have done 
it once, or twice, but, as the song says, “ Never again with 
you, Robin I ” We were jolted, to this side and that, we were 



THE WEAKER SEX. 

She (a stalwart darnel). “You haven’t joined our club, Mb. 
Sleaford ? ” 

He (7 St. 6 lb.). “ No. Fact is, I think mixed hockey fright- 
fully DANGEROUS.” 

She, “ Indeed 1— do you mean for the men ? ” 


clutching and shaken, and the waiters were staggering; the 
knives and forks became a danger, glasses jingled and col- 
lided, bottles were grasped, and the whole meal was a most 
upsetting and “upset” affair. Perhaps the occasion was an 
exceptional experience; but evidence is against that suppo- 
sition. 

Via Folkestone for Boulogne to Paris, with twenty minutes 
allowed for refreshment, and no other stoppage of any sort 
save five minutes at Amiens, is certainly the quickest and 
cheapest, supposing fares unaltered, for those in a deuce of a 
hurry, and who “needs must ” because a certain personage, 
name unmentionable to ears polite, is their engine-driver ; but 
for those who would prolong life, see good days, and take 
everything easily, we adhere to the London via Calais route to 
Paris, with as much time as one can possibly get at Calais, 
even if there be a few francs more to pay for the extra forty 
minutes’ journey which saves the traveller from dyspepsia, 
and gives him rest after refreshment. 

i Business is business, Mr. Mayor, and wo don’t want it to bo 
less business-like : but where there ’s more haste there ’s less 
speed and, on the whole, where there is one letter which it is 
of vital importance (financially) to answer at once, there will be 
some ninety-nine to which the answers will be all the better for 
keeping. Besides, how about telegraphing, telephoning, private 
code cabling, and Marconi signalling ? “ Long life and success 
to the Mayor” of Folkestone, and may he come to a better 
mind on the subject of De Londres a Paris et retour. 

His 'W'orship’s truly, Thomas Tucker. 
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MATmiTIS. 

eminent Americim specialist in nervous 
diseases has declared that the matwee habit is 
dangerous to most young gilds. “The neiTOus 
strain that a giid undergoes while witnessing the 
average dramatic performance is exceedingly 
severe,” says this authority, “ and if often repeated 
is likely to do great injury and lead to neiwous 
prostration,”— Mail,'] 

So fresh, so fair was she, 

With rose-emblazoned cheeks, and eyes 
Darting amid the hearts of men 
Their liquid hre ; laughing then 
An Angel tumbled from the skies 

So fancy-full, so free. 

So buoyant and so gay, 

With heart untrammelled by a care ; 
Infused with Nature’s healthy glow 
As lightly moved she to and fro 
As thistledown upon the air, 

A frolic-loving fay. 

So dull, so drear is she. 

With cheek down drawn and lily-pale 


And eyes with sable circles. Now 
The hair clings to the pallid brow 
And ah, her wasted form as frail 
As any you shall see I 

To what foul thing a prey ? 

To life, to love alike averse 
She lies a' shrunken bag of bones. 

And plucks her nerveless frame and 
A victim to the latest curse [moans. 
The baneful Matinee, 


THE CHINEASY- GOING EMPEROR. 

[“Last summer the Chinese Government be- 
headed four distinguished Chinamen who were 
rash enough to advocate peace. They have now, 
under foreign pressure, issued an edict restoring 
to the decapitated quartet all the honours of which 
they had been deprived, except, presumably, their 
heads.” — I*all Mall Gazette,] 

EOUR Chinamen of high degree 
Seeing the folly 

Of warring ’gainst the Powers that be ; 
That it must jolly 


Quickly bring human miseree. 

For peace proclaiming 
Wore by the Emperor’s decree. 

After much blaming. 

Decapitated, one plus three. 

Events then showing 
That one and two and one Cliinee 
Were much more knowing, 

The Emperor did straight agree 
To grant their pardon. 

And said, ’twas easy now to sec, 

He had been hard on 
His subjects four of high degree. 

In recognition 

Of which, he craved apologec, 

Sw^ore their position 
In future certainly should be 
(More contrite growing) 

From such annoying errors free. 

Moreover, vowing 
They still should be of high degree, 
Titles and clothing, 

And henceforth he himself would sec 
They wanted nothing. 
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QUITE AT HOME. 


Beihsh and Geeman Allies. “ HI ! "(VHAT ARE YOU DOING THERE? ” 

Rl’SSIAn Cossack. “I’M THE MAN IN POSSESSION ! ARE YOU GOING TO TURN ME OUT ? ” 

Both (hesitating). “ N — N — ^NO. NO. WE ONLY ASEIBD.’’ 

Russian Cossack. “THENiNOW YOU KNOW.” . [Goes on smoJtina. 
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A VERITiLBLE LABOUR OP HERCULES. 

The Rt. Hon. St. J-hn Br-dr-ck steels hihsele' to resist all efforts at social pressure in ^VAR Office matters 


“ Lor, bless me ! ” said a stout gentle- 
man from Camberwell, who had been there 
before ; “next they T1 be giving ns a long 
clay and a pint of porter a-pieee.” 

Had occasion to remember his last visit ; 
finding proceedings a Httle dull produced 
from side pocket copT of ha’penny evening 
paper; was looking out latest “ official ” 
news from South Af dea when the Assyrian 
in form of messenger on duty came down 
like w^olf on the fold. Gave gentleman 
from Camberwell "Jo understand that next 
to' heaving half brick at the Speaker 


‘ ^ iNo-w I ’ll know what they ’re at, ” said 
the gentle mn from Camberwell, wetting 
his thLiimlD in preparation for sudden 
einergenc57 of turning over pages. 

Two hoii-rs later he -was led forth a limp 
mass of huunanity ; mentally in such dazed 
coaditiou that having, as he thought, 
taken tli© Camberwell ’bus presently 
found liimself approaching Marble Arch. 
His recollection of what had taken place 
in House toetween half-past five and nine 
o’clock, DDore than’ a full third of the 
sitting, a Little hazy ; in the main accurate. 


many votes to be taken ; not a moment to 
lose. 

“ Yery good,” said the gentleman from 
Camberwell, himself a man of business in 
the drapery line ; “ that is so, or it ain’t. 
If it be, House, above all things business 
assembly, will agree [and they’ll got, to 
w’ork. If nob, they ’ll say so ; there ’ll be 
a Division, and the thing ’ll be out of the 
way in half an hour.” 

“Ah, mon vieuxy^^ said the Member for 
I Sark, regarding him compassionately; 
“ how little does Camberwell know of the 
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most perfect business assembly in the 
\Toria I 

'^hac the stranger savv’ and heard vv-as 
John Ellts making long speech in support 
of amendment limiting proposed ra’rangc- 
ment to Easter; Je^imy Lowther, looking 
vrondrous tvise, deploring systematic sus- 
pension of twelve o’clock rule, which 
kept middle-aged young gentlemen out 
of their beds after midnight ; Cap’EN 
TOM^kiY BotoeS, making as though he 
were going to comb Prince Arthur’s 
hair with his hook saying, “I told yon 
so ! ” Then a Division. Another 
Amendment moved by Sage op Queen 
Anne’s Gate. Second Division. (X.B. A 
Division occupies a quarter of an hour.) 
Irish Members, breaking vow of silence, 
came to the front; demanded that Vote on 
Account, closuring of which led to 
“ebullition of feeling’^ at midnight last 
Tuesday, should be exempted from 
operation of Sessional Order ; said they 
wanted to discuss it. Prince Arthur not 
allured by this tempting bait. Eight 
o’clock had struck ; through two hours 
and a half the dreary drip of talk had 
fallen ; silver-tongued -Mr* Farrell 
accounted for three-quarters of an hour. 

Twenty minutes past eight ; Members 
famishing ; closure moved ; Speaker 
declined to put it ; thought he ’d like a 
little more before going off to his chop ; 
Knight of Sheffield obliged ; rebuked 
his right honourable friend on Treasury 
Bench for mismanagement' of public busi- 
ness, Sage qi? Queen Anne’s Gate’s 
amendment negatived on Division ; closure 
moved and carried. Another Division, the 
fourth, and at nine o’clock, the ordinary 
familiar Sessional Order moved at half- 
past five was renewed. 

At this stage the gentleman from Cam- 
berwell was led forth, and record ends. 

Business done. — Committee appointed 
to consider King’s Civil List. 

Tuesday night. — ^When in difficulty play 
Don Josii. This, the motto of most 
powerful Government of modern times, 
exemplified to-night in Strange Case of 
General Coivile. On verge of midnight ; 
House densely crowded ; atmosphere in 
that electric condition that portends pos- 
sible disaster. Prince Arthur speaking 
an hour ago cleverly attempted to put 
gloss on. the ease. 

“ The House,” he said, amidst storm of 
cheers and counter - cheering, “is re- 
solving itself into a grand jury on ques- 
tions of strategy in order to say whether 
there is a case to go to the common jury 
in the shape of some military Court of 
Inquiry, which is to reverse or indorse 
as it thinks fit, the verdict of the Com- 
inander-in-ChieL ” 

Asquith, in one of those masterpieces 
of lucid, cogent statement with which 
from time to time he illuminates debate, 
put the fact more accurately. “ General 
CoLViLE’s case was,” he said, “considered 


by the Secretary of State. All the in- 
formation available being brought before 
the anthoiuties, he was deliberately 
reinstated in his command. First he was 
acquitted, then reinstated, and after all 
that was done a Court of Inquiry Vv'as 
held behind his back, at which he vras 
not represented, of the evidence produced 
at which we have no knowledge, and of 
the charges neither he nor we at this 
moment have any idea. When a General, 
having performed ill or well in the field, 
is reinstated in his post after considera- 
tion of his conduct by the most compe- 
tent authorities he ought not, according 



“ Why don’t ye tax the Gulf Stream r ” 

(Mr. T-m H-ly.) 

to the rules of justice, according to the 
traditions of fair play, and the practice 
that prevails in every branch of life — 
social, political, or business, to have that 
decision reversed, and his status taken 
away without some opportunity of answer- 
ing the new charges preferred against 
him.” 

That was the plain and simple demand. 
House of Commons shrank instinctively 
from complicity with anything resembling 
a Dreyfus case. Did not presume to 
offer opinion whether Colvile was justi- 
fied in his action at Bindley. Dickson- 
POYNDER, who was on the spot, varied this 
attitude. He, a trained soldier with per- 
sonal knowledge of the whole affair, 
emphatically acquitted Colvile of blame. 
The House on its part simply demanded 
reference of the case to a Military Court 
of Enquiry before whom, in presence 
of the accused, the whole evidence should 
be considered. 


Question entirely free from party 
politics; speakers equally divided between 
two camps supported General Colvile’s 
demand. In the two nights’ debate only 
one voice raised in support of position 
assumed on Treasury Bench. WINSTON 
Churchill, refraining from dealing with 
the particular case, urged Secretary of 
State as a matter of principle not to budge. 
To-night Leader of House, with keen in- 
stinct of danger, made question one of 
confidence in the Ministry ; also dragged 
in Bobs, who must be getting a little tired 
of the tactics. 

“Fire away, Gentlemen, if you like,” 
said the Master of Legions ; “if you do, 
you ’ll hit Bobs.” 

Even after this, things looked nasty ; cer- 
tainly if Ministerial majority were left with 
free hand the appeal for a court-martial 
would have been carried by acclaim. At 
this crisis Don Jose put up to repeat 
Prince Arthur’s solemn warning to whom 
it might concern. If amendment -were 
carried, Bobs would go, Ministers would 
resign and (this arrow Don Jose sped from 
his own quiver) the British Army would 
be destroy^. 

After this, only one thing for good 
Ministerialists to do. They went into the 
Lobby almost to a man, and the veteran 
soldier seated under the Gallery listening 
to the long debate was finally broken. 

Business done , — Motion for Enquiry into 
Colvile case negatived by 262 votes 
against 148. 

Thursday night. — House gathered to 
discuss vote of eighty - eight millions 
sterling proposed in Army Estimates. 
Sam beats the record ; involves question 
underlying existence of the Empire; 
House presumably anxious to approach 
subject forthwith, bestowing upon it 
every available moment of Sitting. 

But there is Quinlan’s Ass. Irish 
Members insist that it shall be first at- 
tended to. Like birth of Jeames, the 
early years of Quinlan’s Ass are “wropt 
in mist’ry.” Suddenly, unexpectedly, 
probably at a period when life’s shadows 
are lengthening, Quinlan’s Ass has a 
question all to itself on paper of House 
of Commons ; put and answered amid fall 
panoply of ordered Sitting ; wigged and 
gowned Speaker in the Chair ; Sergeant- 
at-Arms watchful at his post ; Mace on 
the table; eager circle of listeners. A 
bye-wave of interest ripples round the 
owner of the quadruped. Quinlan ? What 
manner of man is he who owns an ass 
that thrills Ireland “with passion, and, 
standing with meek obstinacy on fioor 
of House of Commons, bars progress of 
vote of eighty-eight millions of sterling ? 

It was Mr. Reddy vho, lightly throw- 
ing a leg over the back of Quinlan’S Ass, 
trotted the beast down the floor of the 
House, For one of hip name, an Irish 
Member to hoot, he was singularly un- 
ready of speech. This doubtless due to^ 




AunL “But why won’t you dance with Sylvia, Bobby?*' 

Bobby, “Oh, I CA^'T DANCE WITH HEB. She’S GOT SUCH A 'nORMOUS WAIST 
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seething indignation clogging his voice. Mention of QuiNLxVX’S 
Ass set every fibre in his body vibrating. Crovrded House, 
scarcely less excited, 'with difficulty follovred the narrative. 

As far as eoaid be* made out, there has been larceny in the 
case of Quixiax's Ass. “Who stole the donkey? is a question 
often put by ribald crowds and never answered. Darkness of 
equal depth brooded over the felonious attempt on Qcinlan’s 
Ass. What Mr. Reddy succeeded in making clear was that 
Qninlan's Ass was “the only one to go before the grand jury 
of Tiillamore Assizes.'’ Grand Jury threw out the bill, and 
Quinlan’s Ass left the court without a stain on its character. 
But charges had been incurred ; the ratepayers were mulcted. 
The Crown Solicitor, probably in peril of his life, meanly 
suggested that the Attorney-General vrould pay costs out of 
his pocket. - ' 

jS'o'w Mr. Reddy 'was coming to the point. With skilful appli- 
cation of heel, he made Quinlan’s Ass give out threatening 
kick behind. 

“ Will the Attoniey-General for Ireland pay the costs? ” he 
gurgled. 

Yainly battling with emotion, Atkinson, noting that breadth 
of the table was between him and Quinlan’S Ass, emphati- 
cally answered “ jNo, I -will not ! ” 

Movement of depression plainly visible on pendulous ears of 
Quinlan’s Ass as this cruel ans-wer fell upon them ; quietly per- 
mitted itself to be led forth by Mr. Reddy. 

Haven’t yet heard the last of the beast. Sark tells me Irish 
^lembers intend to ask leave to move the adjournment in order 
to discuss case of Quinlan’s Ass as a matter of urgent public 
importance. 

Business done . — Question of Quinlan’s Ass and 121 others on 
the Paper (majority of equal importance) disposed of, "what 
was left of Sitting devoted to Army Estimates. 

Priduy.—CHANCELLOR OF EXCHEQUER, faced by deficit un- 
equalled in modern times, at his wits’ end to find new sources 
of taxation. Jumps eagerly at suggestion lightly thrown out 
by Tim Heaxy in debate on Congested Districts (Ireland) Bill. 
Macartney lamented neglect by Board of Ulster, “ although,” 
he said, “the tenants there are -worse off than those on the 
West coast, wdio have the benefit of the Gulf Stream.” 

“ Why don’t you put a tax upon it? ” said Tim. 

Wliy not, indeed, ponders the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
More w’ill be heard of this on Budgetnight. 

Business done . — Taxation considered. 


CONVERSATIONAL HINTS EOR YOXTNO RIDERS. 

Chapter X. 

Hunting Tgpes — The Man who rides a Bolter, 

You can’t be in the hunting field for more than a very short 
time without meeting the man who rides a bolter. “Have no 
truck with a puller,” said the Colonel to me, wfficn first as a 
youngster 1 followed the hounds. “A puller ’s often a showy 
horse, and when they bring him out to you from his stable and 
make him do his paces up and down, or clear a hurdle in the 
little field beyond, wdiy you ’re apt to think you ’ve never in all 
your life seen a nobler animal. There he goes, a great sinewy, 
bony, upstanding chestnut, full of fire and courage, clean- 
limbed, a proud jumper, and wdlh an action that makes a man 
feel as if he were riding on C springs. Yes, boy, that ’s all 
very w’ell -when there are no hounds, and no other horses tear- 
ing up to him and thundering along with snortings and pantings 
that make him feel as if there Avas a devil let loose behind him 
and he had to go his best and fastest to escape. Look at his 
eye carefully. It ’s not really an honest eye — ^too much white 
about it for that, and too little of that liquid intelligence that 
shines in the eye of a good horse. Ho-wever, you’ll buy him 
probably, and then you’ll take him out with the hounds, and 


then your mother ought to hang up a special votive tablet if 
you come home with sound bones. That horse, my boy, turns 
into an untamed streak of lightning — if you can imagine a 
streak of lightning with a mouth as hard as that of an Arm- 
strong gun, and a po'wer of pulling that turns your arms and 
shoulders into a mass of aches. No, there ’s no pleasure to be 
got out of a horse like that. Get rid of him anyhow ; sell him, 
pa-wn him ; give him aw^ay ; but don’t keep him, or, if you do 
keep him, don’t ride him.” 

So spoke the Colonel, riding on his wiry flea-bitten grey — a 
man bronzed by many suns and scarred in many flghts, a keen 
horseman and a joyous rider to hounds. I laughed, as is the 
habit of youth, and promised to remember his words, and that 
very day I sa’^v Johnnie Barrowmore lugging and tugging on 
the top of a huge bay, a mere robin on a round of beef. 
Johnnie was the soul of good humour, but the amiability even 
of his temper must have been exhausted by the innumerable 
apologies he found himself compelled to dispense. He banged 
into the master ; he collided with the huntsman ; he all but 
rode over old Captain Bodler, who 'was fumbling about at a 
small fence. He upset his best friend and lost him the best 
run of the season, and then, getting away himself, he dis- 
appeared like a flash in the dim distance, far beyond the 
hounds and their music, a swiftly vanishing meteor, viewed 
with amazement and fear by the rest of the field. His account 
of that dreadful gallop is Homeric. I cannot recall the whole 
terrible series of its incidents, the roads he clattered along, 
the carts he avoided by a hair’s breadth, the iron railings he 
cleared, the gardens he crashed through, the villages he 
terrified with his reckless speed, tiie dogs, the pigs, the hens 
that he trampled on. Late at night a woe-begone wreck of the 
once immaculate Johnnie arrived at his home. His horse had 
finally hurled himself into an orchard, had fixed Johnnie, 
bruised but happy in his release, between the branches of an 
apple tree, and had then continued his flight into the unknown. 
He (the horse, I mean) was found on the following day, minus 
his saddle, in a neighbouring sea-port town, and was sold for 
six pounds to go in a but-cher’s cart. That was the last I ever 
heard of him, but I ahvays pitied the butcher. 



Y’'et who can be wise at all times. Only a month later I was 
mounted on my latest acquisition, the finest horse, I thought, 
I had ever ridden. "We w^ere with a iirivate pack of beagles, 
and the hare kept running rings. AVhen my brute saw the 
hounds and heard them give tongue his wdiole nature changed. 
He bounded this way and that; he liored, he flung his head 
into the air and into my face, he took the bit in his infamous 
teeth, tested my hands and arms, found his mouth had the 
greater strength and endurance, and away he 'v^ent. We 
ended — ^the interval was a nightmare — down a twelve-foot 
drop on to a large field-roller, the shafts of which ho splintered 
into match-sticks, while I soared through the air and landed 
twenty feet beyond on my back. That was my first and last 
horse of that kind, and since then I have never been the man 
who rides a bolter. But you ’ll find him at one time or another 
in every hunt, and the best advice L can give you is to keep 
out of his way. 
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BUSINESS EXPERIENCES OF THE HON. THOMAS CASH. 

BY T. H. 

My special aptitude for business, or, since I have had several, 
perhaps T may even say businesses, was not entirely a gift ; it 
was also largely due to early training. I had spent a gi’eat 
number of years at school, learning to express myself fluently 
in languages of which at least one has yielded several distinct 
words to the vernacular of the money market ; and with great 
prudence I had early obtained a 'special exemption from the 
study of mathematics and French and German, that I might 
have more hours to devote to ^schylean tragedy and Aris- 
totle’s Poetics. I had then passed four years at Oxford, 
devoting the first two to perfecting my knowledge of the same 
subjects, and the last two to 
forgetting them and speciali- 
sing in— if my memory serves 
me— Moral Philosophy. Round- 
ing this off with a period of 
Roman Law, punctuated by 
dinners at an unhealthy hour 
in the Temple, usually in the 
vicinity of a Hindoo and two 
Japanese, I came naturally to 
the summit of the long hill of 
intellectual preparation, and 
with a conquering shout leaped 
down the sunny slopes of com- 
I meree. 

I had myself no doubt as to 
the suitability of my training ; 
but it was pleasant to find that 
it had stamped capacity upon 
my countenance so unmistak- 
ably. I saw many agents of 
many businesses, and in no 
single instance did any one of 
them fail to recognise at a 
glance that the special con- 
ditions -which had admittedly 
handicapped the owner would 
be powerless against me. In 
eases where meagreness of 
profit was attributed to the 
proprietor having taken to 
gambling, or to drink, or to 
photography, it was, of course, 
natural that my superiority to 
such vices should be apparent 
to the most unobservant. 

But when failure was openly 
attributed to mismanagement, 
and when this fact was treated as a detail which I could | 
correct with a touch, and which rather enhanced the value 
of a property for me than otherwise, I began to understand 
how much my education had effected. 

These experiences grew increasingly gratifying. In one 
concern, for instance, even general bad trade was similarly 
treated as a detail which, although fatal in the past, and 
possibly in itself deplorable, need not in my case affect the 
consideration of the price ; but this seemed to me little removed 
from flattery. I think — ^in fact, I feel sime- that the mere 
presence in a neighbourhood of one properly trained commercial 
intellect would not affect its entire economic conditions ; 
unless, indeed— but no, probably even Oxford intelligences have 
their limitation. 

This was in the year— well, I need not perhaps mention the 
date. Anyone who has ever at any time looked for a business 
will be able to identify it for himself when I say that it was in 
the year when all the concerns on offer were a sure fortune to 


an energetic man. I was simply appalled at the lethargy which 
had settled down on the commercial classes. Energy, as I 
often used to remark to Peplow, as he punted me up the 
Cher-\\’ell, is at the root of all success, and I frequently pointed 
out to him that it was only when he relaxed his efforts that we 
ever failed to reach Parsons’ Pleasure. And here, in various 
forms, w’ere Dr. Johnson’s potentialities of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice simply spoiling through the indolence ol 
traders. It was a saddening reflection, and I mentally resolved 
that the mercantile world should be raised by my example from 
this slough of indolence, that it should learn to see in me the 
Apostle of Effort, and that I would never fall away for one 
moment from that noble ambition, even though I had to have 
two managers to do the work and sank under the strain of 

paying them. 

I think it was Gunter’S ad- 
vice that ultimately decided 
me to choose brewing for my 
first field of operations. He 
said that Hereditary Incom- 
petence had so long used this 
industry as a training ground 
for recruits, that to enter it had 
become a kind of baronial goose- 
step, and any intellect which 
really marched could not fail 
to achieve distinction. Pep- 
low’s statement that he had 
heard beer took a week to 
ferment, during which time 
one could only look at it, cer- 
tainly weighed with me, for 1 
know the value of such periods 
of cerebral incubation; but 1 
was young then, and too pro- 
digal of energy to attach full 
importance to this considera- 
tion. At any rate, I decided 
uxDon brewing, and consulted | 
Messrs. PiNTB and PuETA on 
the subject. 

These gentlemen had provi- 
dentially the very thing. The 
profits were practically non- 
existent, but there were rea- 
sons. Their account was a 
little confused, for we cannot 
all have University lucidity of 
expression ; but, so far as I 
nderstood, it was that the 
proprietor, being a dipsomaniac 
with the morphia habit, had 
made no attempt to prevent the American competition, which 
had ruined the local industries and depopulated the district. 
To an energetic man, however, this concern was a sure fortune. 
Gunter and Peplow agreed that it offered a fair field for the 
display of my talents. 

Some little time was taken up by valuations. A tall gentle- 
man, nominated by Messrs.* Pinte and Pueta, and a short 
gentleman nominated by myself, spent three days in elaborately 
avoiding one another in the neighbourhood, dined together on 
the evening of the third day, and on the morning of the fourth 
informed me that the long gentleman’s valuation amounted to 
£50,000 6s. 8d., and the short gentleman’s to £49,999 13s. 4d. ; 
they therefore proposed, with my consent, to agree to the figure 
at £50,000. This was very fortunately the sum which I had 
told Messrs. Pinte and Peuta I desired to invest- I am not a 
mathematician myself, but I consulted Gunter, who was a 
Wrangler in his time, and he said the precision of these figures 
impressed him very favourably. 



WEDDING 


“Another breakage, Jane? 

PRESENT, TOO ! HoW EVER DID YOU DO IT ? ” 

Jane {sobUng), “ They al— ways break— when I— drop ’em 
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The legal formalities and the engagement of a manager caused j system that to all that a principal must necessarily have upon 
some further delay, under which I chafed considerably, but 


everything was at last completed. I celebrated the occasion by 
giving a dinner to Peplow and Gunter, which served both to 
inaugurate the buckling on of my commercial harness, and also as 
a leave-taking to my two friends on my setting out on my annual 
holiday. 1 think w’e all felt the solemnity of the occasion. 
Pkplow proi>osed success to the New Era in a speech of great 
power, and my housemaid, who is from the country, and 
happened at the moment to be bringing in a decanter, was so 
carried away by his dramatic description of the brightness of 
the day which he said had dawned, that she turned off the 
electric light and plunged us in temporary darkness. Gunter, ^ 
if less apostrophie, was equally complimentary, and con- 
gratulated me on having tliat day taken a step which would do 
more to undermine the drunken habits of the neighbourhood 
than the most fanatical temperance crusade. 

I returned thanks with, I hope, modesty, deprecating the 
idea of sacrifice, for I had made none. To a man of my tempera- 
ment the idle lolling on a woolsack, dispensing patronage to 
greedy relations, -would have been as repugant as, in the 
alternative, the somnolent atmosphere of a Bishop’s palace. 
The so-called learned professions did but deal with the corns 
and bunions of the body politic : it was not only from a sense 
of duty, but from my own desire, that I had elected to sit rather 
with my finger for ever on that pulse of trade which throbbed 
with the true life-blood of the nation. I said more, but it is 
scarcely worth recalling, for I am conscious my eloquence was 
heavy ; a sense of coming responsibility robbed it of its usual 
light touch. Early the next morning I started for Yokohama. 

If I had known then as much as I do now I should have 
hesitated to go so far, but my knowledge of managers was at 
that time singularly incomplete. Even to this day their short- 
comings amaze mo, for that absence of strenuous endeavour 
which distinguishes the hireling is a characteristic to which I 
can never get accustomed. I have no doubt that the reports on 
I which T had insisted, and which followed me about from place 
to place, may have indicated an unsatisfactory state of things, 
but they were so shrouded in technical obscurities, and reached 
mo so long after despatch, that they did not seem worth the 
labour of perusal, and it therefore came upon me as a shock to 
receive a telegram from Peplow advising me to come home and 
look into matters. I was relieved to find on my return that 
there was nothing, so to speak, organically wrong. I think 
Pei LOW, if he had been willing to do as I would have done in his 
place, might have remedied matters instead of cabling for me, 
but he has a lethargic nature and undouljtedly there had been 
an unaccountable lack of supervision. 

I took the matter in hand with my usual promptitude. I inter- 
viewed my manager, and after impressing upon him the 
criminality of slackness in any affair where a hand has once 
been put to the plough I discharged him forthwith. I gave 
Peplo-w a chance of redeeming the fault agaiust friendship 
which ho had committed, by offering him the occupation of my 
office whilst I looked for a fresh manager, and T made it my 
business to weigh .the answers to the advertisement I inserted 
in the trade journal. 

In this manner I soon had matters in a satisfactory condition, 
and Macdonald, the first applicant, installed. He was ti 
lean and angular »Seoteliman, lurking behind cheek-bones and a 
colossal self-satisfaction, a quality I particularly detest. But i 
])roerastiuation was never one of my faults, and as Macdonald j 
applied first, and there were twenty-seven other candidates 
whose examination would have taken time, I acted instead of 
talldng and engaged him there and then. In the week that 
Peplow had been in my office I could not find that he had done 
anything, except order other people alDout and send the office 
boy for bottled beer, so 1 excused his further attendance and 
took possession myself. 

It has always seemed to me a blot upon our commercial 


his mind there should be added the strain of supervision. I 
yield to none in energy, but every scientist distinguishes 
between the two leading types — energy of motion and energy of 
position. Of these, it is the latter which I have developed to 
such an e:ftraordinary degree ; I have always recognised it as 
the highest, and we needs must love the highest when w’e see 
it. 

The necessity for this supervision is unfortunate enough w^hen 
a principal is upon the spot, but when lie is at a distance it is 
simply intolerable. Macdonald had a repellent habit of 
chasing me about the country -with lists of conundrums requiring 
immediate answer, and this in spite of my protests that I could 
not possibly return braced for strenuous daily effort if I had to 
attend to correspondence wdiilst recruiting. 

Many employers would have refused to be thus worried, and 
would have left him to flounder as best he could ; hut, making 
allo-wanee for a -weaker vessel, I used to go through his questions 
-with great care, and write marginal instructions against each, 
such as — 

“ Consult a solicitor.’^ 

“Refer to Mr. Peplow, who knows my views.'’ 

“ Buy the hops now, unless you can get them cheaper later 
on.” 

“ Follow your own judgment, and report to me further.” 

In spite of this assistance, business did not seem to be 
properly dealt with in the office, and at last, on one occasion, 
when I returned from a shooting engagement to find my desk 
crowded with matters which I had already disposed of as above, 
1 realised that the time had come for me to administer an object- 
lesson. 

{To he continued,) 


A JAM PUFF. 

(With apologies for conserving the sometvhat peculiar rhymes of 
the original,) 

[Mr. James Boyle, U. S. Consul at Liverpool, in a report says, “ It is 
probably a fnet tluit jam, and not beef, is now the national diet of the 
Englishman,”] 

"When mighty cheap jam is the Englishman’s food, 

It reduces our bills ^vhile diluting our blood, 

And makes us anaemic and gentle and good — 

Oh, the Cheap Jam of old England ! 

And oh, for old England’s Shop Jam ! 

Our beef-eating fathers w^ere once stout and strong, 

And kept in the public-house all the day long ; 

No jimjams for us, but this virtuous song : — 

Oh, the Glucose of old England, 

And oh, for old England’s Sham Jam ! 

When good Queen Elizabeth sat on the throne 
The blessed wmrd “ jam ” in this land wasn’t knowm, 

And T guess she ’d have heard this refrain with a frow'ii — 
Oh, the Prime Jam of old England ! 

Audbh, for old England’s Prize Jam I 


ANIMALOSTTY. 

The British Lion and the Eagles tw^ain 
Of Germany and U. 8. A. (not pairable), 

And other emblem Birds and Beasts, complain 
That Russia’s China action is iin-Bearable. 


Toast and Song. — Good luck to the Duke and Duchess of York 
and Cornwall ! Chorus everybody, if you please, “ Ophir the 
sea and far away ! ” 
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A PAIjSTUL POSmOIf. 

Everyone must feel the greatest 
sympathy vrith a private individual on 
whom for the nonce publicity is thrust, 
even though he be distinguished from his 
fellows by merely the label of a number, 
and who is subjected to the plainest out- 
spoken criticism in the newspapers, which 
he may be sure is read -with the keenest 
interest by friends, foes, and the public 
generally. Such is the fate of any college 
man of Oxford or Cambridge who becomes 
one of “the Eight” of his University. 
Study the minutely conscientious pro- 
fessional criticisms on the unhappy 
(temporarily) Oxonians and Cantabs en- 
gaged in practising for the great annual 
competition. The Oxford men occasion- 
ally “pick up the work rather well”; 
but in their stroke there is “a lack of 
rhythm.” Unfortunate “Numbers Three 
and Five” (they’re no longer men; 
they’re only numbers, like convicts) 
“swing out of the boat” ; and “bow” 
(i.c. “bow oar,” but this distinction, 
such as it is, is better than being merely a 
number), “ failing to keep time,” aids his 
confederates in causing “the boat to 
roll about.” Subsequently (poor souls!) 
their “form began to deteriorate,” and 
this happened not far from the “Graven ” 
(abait omen !) “ Steps.” Then, when they 
come to an end of their practice, their 
“finish” having been “far from good” 
(alas 1), “ the majority of the men were 
much distressed. ” “ Much distressed, ’ ’ 

indeed ! Nonsense, they must have been 
highly delighted. Of course, they would 
not so express themselves, and, no doubt, 
implored their trainer, with tears in their 
eyes, to let them go on practising for 
another hour or two. “Distressed!” 
Not they. Precious glad to get it over and 
to retire for their evening meal, limited. 

And the Cantabs ; what of them ? 
'Why, they were, so to speak, in the same 
boat with the Oxonians. They did not 
“make a particularly good commence- 
ment,’.’ and “ the finish of the stroke was 
clipped.” Quite different this from a| 
“ clipping good stroke.” Then the men 
“seemed unable to continue their good 
form.” Wretched galley slaves I And 
“ they didn’t keep proper time.” One of 
them, “Number Four,” appeared on this 
occasion to be the ghost of himself, as he 
“ rowed without life ” ; and not only so, 
but he “failed to use his slide, and 
generally spoilt the appearance of the 
crew.” How pleased “Number Pour” 
must have been when he read this! 
What wonder if he had chucked the whole 
thing up, and disappeared, only to be re- 
membered as a “ Four gone conclusion ! ” 
By the time this “appreciation^’ sees 
the light of publication, no doubt both 
crews will have vastly improved, and 
even “Number Four,” reconciled to his 
lot, will have become a shining ornament 
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THOUGHT THEY WERE LIGHT BLUE ! 

Mrs. Newlywed (who has heard that her husband has a sneaking regard for. Oamt^e 
Sausages, and means to delight him with some for breakfast). “ Astbe all, thbt atpiiab vbet 
MUCH OF THE COLOUR OF ORDINA RY ONES, DO THEY NOT ? 

Ma.Tr +,hA hfttter crew I ’Ere ’s mv marridace lines — ’ve been 


to the boat’s crew. May the better crew 
win! Hard lines, to work and toil, be 
bullied and badgered, be severely handled 
in the press, and then to lose I Would not a 
‘ ‘ dead heat ’ ’ produce a lively glow of satis- 
faction in the eighteen university hearts ? 

^‘So,” as Mr. Mantalini observed, 
“ both,” if there were a dead heat, would 
be “ right and neither wrong, upon my 
life and soul, O demmit I ” 


BEER AND FOR BEER. 

(A Sketch of the future*) 

Scene, — The bar of the **Cat and Cuciim- 
her,** Enter a girl of uncertain age. 

G. 0. U. A. A pot of four ’arf . 

Barman (licensed by the L.O.C.) Where ’s 
your birth certificate ? 

0. U. A. I am seventeen and four 
months old. Let 's ’ave the beer. 

Barman. Daren’t do it without the 
birth certificate. 

Q. 0. U. A. Birth certificate be blowed I 


’Ere ’s my marridge lines — ^,1 ’ve been 
married more than a year. 

Barman. Married I Then you ’ll have to 
get an order from a magistrate. Y ery sorry . 

G. 0. U. A. (going). I do call this ’ard I 
When I gets ’ome my old man ’ll most 
likely whop me. 

Barman. Then apply ffor a Separation 
Order, as is yonr undoubted right. Then I '11 
serve you with pleasure under the Married 
Woman’s Property Act. Good night. 

A Nice Coivipliment.— A grand night for 
“a Complimentary Concert ” is “the night 
before Larry was stretched,” or, rather, 
on the Eve of the University Boat-Race, 
which is not very remotely connected with 
“stretchers.” There is a strong Com- 
mittee at work, and “ if music hath 
charms,” the names of the sweet singers 
and versatile vocalists put down for 
Mr. BbauohajMP’s concert are sufficient 
guarantee that the entertainment will 
produce notes ! of considerable value to 
the complimented one. Soit. 


VOL. oxx. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for Etery Day in the Year. 

Second Series. 

III.— THE ELIZABETH SECTION. 

[With acknoioledgmentB to the respective Authors of those popii^ 
larworks^ Elizabeth and her German Garden*^ and *‘^The 
Visits of Elizabeth,^ * It will be seen that extracts from the 
former^s Diamj and from the latter'^ s Letter's are given alter-- 
natehjj the younger Elizabeth being suptposed to arnvc on a 
visit to the elder Elizabeth about the 7th of the month,] 

March 1st.— I am 'writing this in my dear garden with the 
thermometer at fifteen helow zero Centigrade. A tnmultuous 
North-^wind, with a kiss of East in it, is Mowing straight off the 
Baltic, bringing np faint delicious odours of sea-icicles and 
frozen Finn. I like these better than the smell of hyacinths, 
which seems to me too assertive. I often ask myself what 
order of mind it is that prefers new spring dresses and a 
town-flat to precious solitude and communion with a botanical 
dictionary. I open my treasure at random and read : Galan- 
thus, Gale, Galeobdolon, Galeopsis, Galingale, Gardenia, Garlic, 
Gastmdium, I shall send for whole trucks of these and have 
them planted in masses all over the carriage-drive. I wish I 
were less ignorant about their symptoms, but I cannot trust to 
the gardener, whose imagination does not rise above arti- 
chokes, which he talks of training up the sun-dial. 

^Vhat a lovely solitary February it has been, with the virgin 
snow up to the bedroom window’s and the crocuses waiting 
their time, all snug and warm under their eider-down quilt. 
As I look back to the day when I married the Man of War, 
wuth a cheerful carelessness of consequences, and no guarantee 
of a garden at all, and the prospect of his constant company, 
I wonder at my temerity. But it has worked out admirably ; 
and surely there are few women who can enjoy their husband’s 
absence with such pure delight, and yet tolerate his presence 
with such equanimity. 

And now Eleanor Forbes must needs ask for her girl 
Elizabeth to pay me a visit for the sake of her German. I 
do hope she will not be too exacting and want society and tea- 
parties. The only rule of hospitality which I really understand 
is the one about speeding the parting guest. How^ever, I hear 
she is very innocent and ingenue, and so she ought to bo fond 
of flowers. She may even have a soul, and be able to talk 
about the easier poets. 

5tii. — Chateau Chasse-Bebe. Dearest Mamma, — I leave here 
to-morrow’. I wish I hadn’t got to stay with Grafin Elizabeth. 
I know they won’t any of them have waists, except the men, 
and they eat their food even 'worse than the French, and can’t 
say nice things to make up for it. Still, it ’s time I left here 
anyway. Some of the men are so absent-minded, and keep on 
proposing to me in the billiard-room (not the English kind, you 
know), and whole heaps of the 09th Chasseurs have pinched me 
in corridors and places, and I don’t think this is quite respect- 
ful, do you, Mamma ? And it is so awkward, because CiSlestine 
notices the marks- on my arms when she is drying me after my 
tub, and this makes her very patronising and hinty, and the 
stuffing I put into my bedroom key-hole because of the draught 
keeps falling out, I can’t thijik why. Two duels have been 
fought for some reason or other, I don’t know what, in the 
deer-park and one in the middle of a Ralli de Bapier, Nobody 
was hurt, of course, but it makes people look awfully sheepish, 
and I ’m sure it ’s time I left. I am picking up some new gowns 
from Rosalie’s to astonish the Fatherland, though I don’t know 
what the nearest garrison town is or whether they have fleets 
and things on the sea there, and goodnight, dear Mamma, 

Your aflectionate daughter, Elizabeth. 

8th. — 1 have hardly had time to discover whether Elizabeth 
has a soul, but her dinner-gown and general attitude do not 
encourage this hope. I am a little afraid that she expected a 


hoTLse-party, or at least an officer or two to take her in. I may 
be obliged to send for the Man of "War to amuse her. It sounds 
improbable, hut in his heavy negative way he likes a young 
girl without ideas or yearning intelligence. 

One thing that struck me as a deplorable revelation of her 
character was a remark that she made about some women who 
bored her ('‘stuffy people,” she called them) on one of her 
visits ; “ nothing,” she said, rustled nicely when they walked, 
and they had no scent on.'* Unfortunately she allows no such 
defect in her own toilette, and the scent she “ ha,s on ” quite 
overpowers the pure fragrance of my snowdrops, besides being 
a detestable thing in itself. I even sigh for the Man of War’s 
tobacco, and look forward to an afternoon with my artificial 
manures as a corrective. 

I asked her the usual question at night — ‘ ' You are not afraid 
of sleeping alone?” “Oh, no,” she said, "I ’m used to ghosts; 
there were whole stacks of them at Norman Tower in the 
passages, and a funny old thing asked me to join them and he 
would take care of me, hut I thought it would he such shivery 
work in the middle of the night.” I am afraid Elizabeth’s 
mother is not careful enough iu her choice of houses for this 
young person to stay in. Girls with such beautifully childlike 
minds are often too unsuspecting of evil. 

11th.— Sichloss Blumendam, Dearest Mamma, — I can’t imagine 
why you sent me here. It 's been the stuffiest week I ever had. 

I ’m the whole house-party in myself, and not a man of any kind 
in the place except the coachman who ’s married and the 
gardener who ’s engaged to the cook. It ’s so depressing, and I 
think Celestine means to go out of her mind. The Grfifin only 
has tioo dresses, and talks all day of nothing but flowers and 
manures, and have I read any good hooks lately, and of course 
I haven't, and I can’t even think of any names to pretend with. 

Once I thought something was really going to happen, when 
the Grafin said that she w^as looking forward excitedly to a 
whole heap of teas. I should have chosen dances myself, but 
teas are better than nothing, and sometimes you get a stray 
man to look iu ; and then it turned out that it was short for tea- 
roses. Such dull things to look forward to ! 

And then, again, I never get really shocked here. Oh, yes, 
once I was when the Grhfin said that she hoped that a lot of 
Rubenses wouldn’t get into Madame Joseph Schwarz’s bed by 
mistake again as they did last year. Of course T guessed that 
“ Rubenses ” were only pictures, but it did seem rather muddly 
for Madame Schwarz having them actually in her bed, and so 
many of them too, besides being very valuable, 1 should think, 
and easily damaged, especially if she is stout like most German 
women are. And I wondered if Madame Schwarz was a 
visitor or just the housekeeper ; and when [ asked if they 
weren’t taken out at once, the Grafin said that no, it was too 
late and they had to keep them there all the summer as it* 
wasn’t safe to move them. And then I asked wasn’t it very 
uncomfortable for her having to sleep on a crowd of old oils, or 
were they only very little ones, and 'was there room for her in 
the other half of the bed ; and it turned out that it wasn’t 
pictures, or a visitor, or a housekeeper at all, but just the 
names of different dwarf-roses ! 

Always roses and things ! I thought I liked flowers till I 
came here, though I was never good at their names and used to < 
mix up verbenas with scarlet-runners ; hut after this 1 know it , 
will take away my appetite just seeing them on a dinner-table, 
and when I die, which I shall do pretty soon if things go on , 
like this, I hope they ’ll have a notice put in the paper, saying, 
“ No flo^uers, please." 

I don’t wonder the Graf himself keeps away from his wife. I 
suppose her parents made him marry her like the poor Marquis 
at Ohasse-B4b4, I really miss him and the Vicomte, and if 
Lord Valkop was here now I don’t believe I should smack him 
so hard again, however he behaved, though they were rather 
forward, all of thein, weren’t they, Mamma ? 

Later . — Great news ! The GrEfin says vaguely that the Man- 
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of-War is before the month is out. So perhaps thei’o 

will he a dance on board, and anywaywe ought to see something 
of the officers. Cblbstine is quite perking up at the thought of 
bosxms or whatever they call them here. The GrEfin speaks of 
the Man-of-War, so I suppose there isn’t more than one in the 
German Navy. I do hope there 's no mistake this time, and that 
it won’t turn out to be a new bulb, or something of that sort. 

Your affectionate daughter, Eliza.beth. 

O. S. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BUREATT OF COMMON-SENSE. 

Judge Emden, of Lambeth County Court, is convinced that nothing is 
more required t h^Ti a bureau to give common-sense advice to the humbler 
classes. His Honour had before him a labourer, who earned from 25s. to 30s. 
a week, and supported a wife and family. He was induced to take a 25- 
guinea piano on the hire-purchase system, but could not keep up his monthly 
payments .” — Daily Taper.] 

It is suggested that, if such a Bureau vrere established, the 
daily report of proceedings might read something after this 
fashion William Jenkinson, bricklayer, applied for advice 
under the following circumstances. His wife had been kept 
awake by neuralgia for two nights in succession. Should he 
call in Sir Douglas Powell, or vvould a change of air be likely 
to relieve her sufferings ? In the latter case, he was uncertain 
whether to take her to the South of France or for a long sea- 
voyage. Perhaps the authorities would kindly give him the 
names of some first-class hotels in the Riviera. He was earning 
regular wages of 18s. a week. 

Robert Jones, dustman, was anxious to know whether he 
would be considered extravagant if he indulged his taste for 


Art by attending at Christie’s in his spare time and bidding 
for Old Masters. He already possessed at his private residence, 
in Glare Market, a fine specimen of Velasquez and an undis- 
puted Titian. There was a little thing by Tintoretto that he 
was particularly anxious to secure. He was in receipt of los- 
a week from the Vestry, but a good many of the householders 
were in the habit of giving him twopence for himself when he 
cleared their dust-bins. 

Jim Hopkins, railway porter, wanted to be told what was the 
largest amount, consistent with true economy, that a person in 
his position might. spend annually on opera tickets. He made 
16s. a week and tips extra. Also, which was the best place to 
take a lady to for supper. He had heard that the cooking was 
good both at the Carlton and the Savoy. 

Thomas Simpson was earning 14s. weekly as a ’bus conductor. 
His working hours being rather long, he had little time to 
himself, but his great hobby was book collecting. He possessed 
the first four folios of Shakespeare complete, and most of the 
quartos. There was, however, room in his library in the Mile 
End Road for some more volumes. Did the Bureau authorities 
tbtnk him justified in buying a beautiful edition of the Encyclo- 
pcedia Bvitannieu, bound in vellum, or would he be acting more 
wisely in subscribing for the Times issue of the First Fifty 
Years of Punch, 

Joseph Timms, office-boy, was quite aware that you cannot 
judge cigars by the picture on the box. He w^as unable to 
makeup his mind w-hether “ La Rosa De Santiago ” Celestiales, 
at 102s. the hundred, -were pi’eferable to “ H. De Cabanas Y 
Carbajal ” Imperiales at 84s. Of course, if the Bureau advised 
him to go in for a cheaper cigar, Henry Clays ” at 51s. were 
not bad., His salary was 7s. 6d. a week, but he expected to 
have a rise soon. 
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A DEAMATIC PEOLOGUE. 

The Unfortunate Mr. Ebbsmith. 

Those persons tvIio have seen Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell's magnificent perform- 
ance at the Royalty in Tlie NotoHoiis 
Mrs. Ebhsmith will have probably gone 
away with a quite false impression of 
the gentleman with whom Agnes Ebb- 
smith spent her eight years of married 
life. For the first twelve months," she 
declares bitterly in the first act, “he 
I treated me like a woman in a harem, for 
the rest of the time like a beast of 
burden." This is not quite just to poor 
Ebbsmith, who was a good sort of fellow 
in his commonplace way, and it is mani- 
festly unfair that the audience should 
have no opportunity of hearing his side 
of the question. An attempt is made to 
remedy this injustice in the following 
Prologue, which all fair-minded persons 
are entreated to read before seeing Mr. 
Pinero's very clever play. 

Scene— T 7ie dinivg-room of the Bbbsmiths’ 
house in West Kensington. Agnes and 
her husband are at breahfast. They 
have been married seven years. She 
looks much as ive see her in the eaidy 
acts of the play, gaunt, imle, badly 
dressed. He is a careivorn man with 
hair slightly grey at the temples, an 
anxious forehead and sad eyes. He 
is glancing through the Standard in 
the intervals of eating his bacon. She is 
absorbed in the Morning Screamer, 
one of the more violent Socialist - 
Radical orgayis of that day. Presently, 
Ebbsi^hth looks up. 

Ebbsmith. You won’t forget, Agnes, that 
we are expecting people to dinner to- 
night? 

Agnes {putting down her paper with an 
air of patient endurance). Eh ? 

Ebbsmith (mildly). 1 was saying, dear, 
if you will give me your attention for a 
moment, that I hoped you would not forget 
that Sir Myles Jawkins and his wife and 
the Spencers and the Thorntons were 
dining here to-night. 

Agnes (contemptuously). You seem very 
anxious that ’ I should remember that 
Lady Jawkins is honouring us with her 
company ! 

Ebbsmith. I only meant that I hoped 
you had told Jane about dinner. Last time 
the JAWKINSES came you may recollect 
that you had omitted to order anything 
for them to eat, and when they arrived 
there was nothing in the house but some 
soup, a little cold mutton and a rice 
pudding. 

Agnes. Tery well (returns to her paper). 

Ebbsmith. Thank you. And, Agnes, if 
you could manage to be dressed in time to 
receive them I should be very much 
obliged. 

Agnes. I? 


Ebbsmith. Of course. I suppose you will 
be here to entertain our guests. 

Agnes. Your guests, you mean. 

Ebbsmith. My dear Agnes, surely my 
guests are your guests .also ! 

Agnes (breaking out). As long as the 
present unjust and oppressive marriage 
laws remain in force 

Ebbsmith (interrupting). I don't think 
we need go into the question of the 
alteration of the marriage laws. 

Agnes. Ah, yes. You always refuse to 
listen to my arguments on that subject. 
You know they are unanswerable. 

Ebbsmith (patiently). I only meant that 
there would hardly be time to argue the 
matter at breakfast. 

Agnes (vehemently). A paltry evasion ! 

Ebbsmith. Still, I assume that you will 
be here to receive our guests — ^my guests 
if you prefer it — ^to-night. 

Agnes. Do you make a point of always 
being at home to receive my guests ? 

Ebbsmith. Those Anarchist people whom 
you are constantly asking to tea? Cer- 
tainly not. 

Agnes (with triumphant logic). Then, 
may I ask, why I should be at home to 
receive the Jawkinses ? 

Ebbsmith. My dear, you surely realise 
that the cases are hardly parallel. Thoi 
only time I was present at one of your 
Revolutionary tea - parties the guests 
consisted of a Hyde Paijk orator who 
dropped his h’s, a cobbler who had 
turned Socialist by way of increasing his 
importance in the eyes of the community, 
three ladies who were either living apart 
from their husbands or living with the 
husbands of other ladies, and a Polish 
refugee who had been convicted, quite 
justly, of murder. You cannot pretend 
to compare the Jawkinses with such 
people. 

Agnes. Indeed, I can. (Rhetorically) In 
a properly organizied Society 

Ebbsmith (testily). I really can’t stop to 
re-organize Society now. I am due at 
my chambers in half-an-hour, 

Agnes (sullenly). As you decline to listen 
to what I have to say, I may as well tell 
yon at once that I shall not be at home to 
dinner to-night. 

Ebbsmith (controlling his temper with an 
effort). May I ask your reason? 

Agnes. Because I have to he at the 
meeting of the Anti-marriage Association. 

Ebbsmith. Can’t you send an excuse ? 

Agnes, Send an excuse ! Throw up a 
meeting called to discuss an important 
Public question because you have asked a 
few barristers and their wives to dine ! 
You must be mad. 

Ebbsmith. "Well, I must put them off, I 
suppose. What night next week will suit 
you to meet them ? Thursday ? 

Agnes. On Thursday I am addressing a 
meeting of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Divorce. 

Ebbsmith. Friday? 


Agyies (coldly). Friday, as you know, is 
the weekly meeting of the Agamists’ 
League. 

Ebbsmith. Saturday? 

Agnes. On Saturday I am speaking on 
Free Union for the People at Battersea, 

Ebhsmith. Can you suggest an evening ? 

Agnes (firmly). No. I think the time has 
come to make a stand against the con- 
vention which demands that a wife shonld 
preside at her husband’s dinner-parties. 
It is an absurdity. Away with it I , 

Ebbsmith (alarmed). But, Agnes ! Think j 
what you are doing. Yon don’t want to 
offend these people. Spencjbr and Thornton 
are useful men to know, and Jawkins puts 
a lot of work in my way. 

Ag7ies (loith magnificent sco^m). .How like 
a man I And so I am to be civil to this 
Jawkins person because he “ puts a lot 
of work in yonr way ! " 

Ebbsmith (ineekly). Well, you know, my 
dear, I have to make an income somehow. 

Agnes. I would sooner starve than resort 
to such truckling I 

Ebbsmith (gloomily). We are likely to do 
that, sooner or later, in any case. 

Agnes. What do you mean ? 

Ebbsmith (diffidently). Your — ahem ! — 
somewhat subversive tenets, my love, are 
not precisely calculated to improve my 
professional prospects. 

Agnes. What have I to do with yonr 
prospects ? 

Ebbsmith. The accounts of your meet- 
ings which appear in the newspapers 
are not likely to encourage respectable 
solicitors to send me briefs. 

Agnes (indifferently). Indeed ! 

Ebbsmith. Here is a report in to-day’s 
Standard of a meeting addressed by you | 
last night which would certainly not have j 
that effect. Shall I read it to you ? I 

Agnes. If you wish it. i 

Ebbsmith (reads). “The meeting which 
was held in St. Luke’s parish last night 
under the auspices of the Polyandrous 
Club proved to be of an unusually excit- 
ing description. The lecturer vras Mrs. 
John Ebbsmith, wife of the well-known 
barrister of that name." Really, Agnes, 

I think my name need not have been 
dragged into the business. 

Agnes. Go on. 

Ebbsmith. “As soon as the doors were 
opened the place of meeting — the Iron 
Hall, Carter Street — was filled with a 
compact body of roughs assembled from 
the neighbouring streets, and there seemed 
every prospect of disorderly scenes. The 
appearance of Mrs. Ebbsmith on the plat- 
form was greeted with cries of ‘Mad 
Agnes r" Surely, my dear, you must 
recognise that my professional reputation 
is endangered when my wife is reported 
in the newspapers to be addressing 
meetings in discreditable parts of London, 
where her appearance is greeted with 
shouts of ‘ Mad Agnes ! ’ " 
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Agnes. Nonsense ! Who is Ukely to read “ They ’ye changed the name, I suppose, 
an obscure paragraph like that ? All right. Hotel Moderno, gondola.^* 

Ebbsmith. Obscure paragraph ! My dear “ Che cosa, signore 9 asked the porter, 
Agnes, the Standard has a leading article apparently confused, “ go?i— , gondo—, non 
on it. Listen to this Mrs. EBBSMITH^S capisco. Hotel Moderno, non e verof^' 
crusade against the institution of marriage And he led the way to the outside, where 
is again attracting unfavourable attention, the Englishman perceived a wide, 
Last night in St. Luke’s she once more asphalted street. **Ecco Za, signore, la 
attempted to ventilate her preposterous sta^ione sottevranea del Tubo dei Quattro 
schemes . . . crack-brained crusade . . . Soldi; ecco qui la tramvia elettrica, e 
bellowing revolutionary nonsense on ob- Vomnibus delV hotel/* 
scure platforms . . . This absurd visionary, “ Gondola,** repeated the Englishman, 
whom her audiences not inappropriately The porter stared at him again. Then he 
nickname ‘Mad Agn*ES’ . . . Ultimately shook his head andanswered,“ xVonca^pisco, 
the meeting had to be broken up by the signore, non parlo inglese.** So the 

police . . . We cannot understand how a Englishman entered the motor omnibus, 
Tna,Ti in Mr. Ebbsmith’s position can allow started at once, for there were no other 
himself to be made ridiculous.” {Almost travellers, and in a few minutes arrived 
weeping) I do think they might leave my at the hotel, designed by an American 
name out of it. In a leading article too I architect and fifteen stories in height. 
Agnes. Is there any more of the stuff ? The gorgeous marble and alabaster 
Ebbsmith. Another half column. Do, my entrance-hall was entirely deserted, 
dear, to oblige me, find some less osten- Having engaged a room, the Englishman 
tatious method of making known your asked for a guide. The hall porter, who 
views on the subiect of marriage. spoke ten languages fluently and simul- 


dear, to oblige me, find some less osten- Slaving engagea a room, me jingasnman 
tatious method of making known your asked for a guide. The hall porter, who 
views on the subject of marriage. .. spoke ten languages fluently and simul- 
j Agnes {anticipating <f,rema 7 *lcsuhsequentli} taneously, murmured some words into a 
made by the Duke of St. Olpherts). Un- telephone, and almost immediately . a 
ostentatious immodesty is not part of my dapper little man jiresented himself with 
programme. obsequious bow. 

. Ebbsmith (humbly). Could you not, for I want to^ go round^ the principal 
my sake, consent to take a less prominent buildings,” said the Englishman. “You 
part in the movement ? speak English, of course.” 

Agnes {enthusiastically). But I want to “ Secure, Sir,” answered the guide, with 
beamongthe Leaders— the Leaders ! That another bow; “ alls the ciceronians speaks 
will be my hour language, but her speak I as one 

Ebbsmith {pushed). Your hour? I don’t English. Lets us go to visit the Grand 
think I quite understand you. . Central Station of the Tube.” 

Agnes. There’s only one hour in a “Oh, no,” said the Englishman, “not 
woman’s life — ^when she ’s defying her that sort of thing ! I’m not an engineer, 
husband, wrecking his happiness and I should like to see the Doge’s Palace.” 
blasting his prospects. That is her hour! “Lo, Sir! The Palace is now the 
Let her make the most of every second Stazione Cent7*ale Elettrica.** 
of it ! “ Then it ’s no good going to see that. 

Ebbsmith (toearily). Well, my dear, when I will go to St. Marks.” 
it ’s over, you ’ll have the satisfaction of “ San Marco is shutted, Sir. The vibra- 
counting the departing footsteps of a zione of the elettrical mechanism has done 


ruined man. 

Agnes. Departing? 
Ebbsmith. Certainly. 


You and your 


fall the mosaics, 
too periculous.” 
“ Oh, indeed ! 


The to visit is become 


Well, we can go up the 


crusade between them will have killed me. Grand Canal. ’ ’ 

But I must go now. I ought to be at my “The Canal Grande, Sir, is now the 
chambers in ten minutes, and I must go Via Marconi. Is all changed, and covered, 
round and make my excuses to Jawkins as all the olds canals of Venezia, with 
some time this morning. Tell Jane not to arches of steel and a street of asfalto. 
bother about dinner to-night. I shall dine Is fine, fine, e bella, bella, una via maror 
at the Club. vigliosa I ” 

(Cmtam.) St. J. H. “You don’t mean to say there isn’t a 

canal left ? Where are the gondolas 

then?” 

VENEZIA LA BELLA. “ AZi, una goiidola! The sir is archeo- 


(Cuj^tam.) 


St. J. H. 


VENEZIA LA BELLA. 


[According to a correspondent of the Tinm, it is logo, Ebbene! We shalls go to the Museo. 
proposed to erect bridges connecting Venice with There she shall see one gondola, much 
the mainland.] curious, and old, ah, so old I ” 

One afternoon in the autumn of 1930, “ Not a canal, not a gondola — except in 

when the express from Milan arrived at the museum ! What is there to see ? ’ ’ 
Venice an Englishman stepped out, handed “There is much. Sir. There is the 

his luggage ticket to a porter, and said, Tube of the Eour Halfpennies, tutto all* 

Hotel Tiziano.** inglese, as at London. He is on the 

^^Adesso Hotel Moderno, signore,** arches of steel below the news streets, 

remarked' the porter. There is the bridge from the city to 


Murano, one span of steel all covered of 
stone much thin, as the Ponte della Torre, 
the Bridge of the Tower, at London. Is 
marvellous, the our bridge I Is one 
bridge, and not of less not appear to be 
one bridge, but one castle of the middle 
age in the middle air. J’ bellissimo, e 

a^iche tutto all* inglese. And then ” 

‘ ‘ Stop, ’ ’ cried the Englishman. ‘ ‘ Does 
anybody ever come to your city now’? 
Any artists, for instance ? ” 

“Ah, no, Sir! Pittori, scultori, perche? 
But there are voyagers some time. The 
month past all the Society of theEpgineers 
of Japan are corned, and the hotels were 
fuUs, and all those sirs were much con- 
tenteds and sayed the city was marvel- 
lous. She shall go now. Sir, to visit the 
bridge?” 

“No,” said the Englishman, emphati- 
cally, “not. I! Let me pay my bill here 
and yonr fee, whatever it is, and take me 
back to the railway station as fast as 
yon can. There are plenty of bridges in 
London. .1 am going back there.” 

H. D. B. 

“IN OTHER DAYS LET OTHER LIPS.” 

Not mine to tell in splendid verse 
My Lady’s beauty, nor to greet her 
With joyous mxisic, nor rehearse 
Her virtue in melodious metre. 

Not mine to liken her dear eyes 
To something shy and unexpected 
In metaphor that would surprise 
■ The poets who are most respected. 

Not mine to weave her fancy prose 
With all a laureate’s graceful notion, 
Nor glad her sight with row’s on rows 
Of printed, edited emotion. 

Not mine — an undiscovered Keats, 

My genius has escaped detection, 

And everything I proffer meets 
With editorial rejection. 

DARBY JONES ON THE GRAND 
NATIONAL. 

Honoured Sir, — ^Reading in the Daily 
Telegraph that spring had arrived (though, 
sooth to say, I would humbly suggest that 
the Discovery need not seek the South 
Pole if the Promoters of the Expedition 
desire Antarctic sensations), I plucked 
up courage to run through the candidates 
about to compete for the Timber and 
Ditch Derby. My prognostications are 
brief but, I trust, to the point — ^point-to- 
point, in fact. 

There are many, who back the Go to meet Kaek, 
But I prefer Glory of might-debt ; 

Bit of Gossip may win, but I like for tbe spin 
The Lotion of Slough if well set. 

Trusting, honoured Sir, that You and 
Yours will be well to the fore as usual, 

1 am, as heretofore, 

Your devoted Henchman, 

I • Darby Jones. 
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THE LAST MEET OF THE SEASON. 

“PALMI8TEY.” 

Palmam qui mbruit meat,” I.S., “Let those -wbo dbsbevb a tip get it.” 


OUE BOOKING-OPPIOB. 

Princes and Poisoners (Duckworth) is the attractive title 
given to a translation of Monsieur Funck-Brentano'S studies of 
the Court of Louis XIY. These studies are, perhaps, a little 
monotonously confined to the occupation of secret murder. As 
the industrious author is able to give chapter and verse from 
official documents for his weird stories we must accept them as 
matters of fact. They reveal a state of things in the daily life 
of Paris during the reign of the Grand Monarque, contemplation 
of which lends a new reading to the cherished phrase about the 
good old times. If a woman in any rank of life, from a washer- 
woman to a marchioness, grew a-weary of her husband, she just 
poisoned him and borrowed another, who, in all probability, 
eventually shared the same fate. It is noteworthy that the 
chief movers in this domestic drama, from the sorceress La 
VoiSiN to the great practitioner the Countess de Brinvilliers, 
were women. The story of the latter has often been told, 
never in fuller or more authentic detail than in this narrative. 
For perfectly harmless people like my Baronite it has a 
horrible fascination. Beer-drinkers in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester will be interested to learn that the poison habitually 
used by Madame de Brinvilliers was arsenic. The French 
work is skilfully translated by Mr. George Maidment. 

Messrs. Gay and Bird have added Leaves from Pej^ys^ Diary 
to their charming Bibelots. The selection is admirably made 
by the Editor, Mr, Potter Briscoe, who contributes an intro- 
duction which in brief space tells a good deal about the peer- 
less Diarist and his times. In less degree than Shakspeare, 
Pepys was not for an age but for all time. Turning over the 


LeaveSj my Baronite comes upon a graphic account of the 
Coronation, in 'Westminster Abbey, of Charles II. In antici- 
pation of the crowning of King Edward YII. that will grace next 
year, this narrative has peculiar interest. 

Excellent number is that of the Pall Mall for April, contain- 
ing most interesting article on J. F. Millet, the inspired artist 
of ** The Angelus/^ and a charming short story by Mr. Picker- 
ing, entitled Monsignor, in which the principal character is 
strongly reminiscent of the Abb4 Liszt. The illustrations, 

I however, in no way recall the personal appearance of that 
eminent musician and composer who, in the later years of his 
life, became an ecclesiastic in “minor” orders, for he never 
attained to the “ major ” in his adopted profession. 

The Baron de Book-Worms. 

NEWS FEOM THE LEVANTINES. 

Sir, — Levantine morals and manners have been in past times 
a bye-word among nations, though, latterly, the verb “to 
levant” has been declined, or, rather, has not been much 
declined, as shady lots are not spoken of nowadays as j 
“levanting.” Yet this inclosed extract from the Journal de I 
Salonique is rather startling : — 

** L’assemtlee genSrale aimuelle qui devait avoir lieu samedi dernier au 
Tennis and Crokett Club, a remise §L jeudi prochain, le nombre d’assis- I 
tants n’ayant pas atteint le decorum.” 

Does it not prove that even now these gay islanders are con- 
siderably ahead of even what we Westerners imagined them to 
be ? Nice name that, “ The Crokett Club.” Is Madame Mal- 
-apropos also among the Levantines ? It looks like it. — Yours, 

A. Bekla Iofena. 
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^VARSITY VERSES. 

OXFORD ODES. 

XI. 

Time was when the High to the feminine eye 
Was a shrine of mysterious rites. 

Where studious youth sat worshipping Truth 
Through long and laborious nights ; 

And woman still trod each garden and quad. 

With a fearful delight as she ran, 

While a halo of gold she was apt to behold 
Round the cap of the *Yarsity man. 

At the letters B.A. she was filled with dismay, 

Such learning they seemed to imply — 

Which fact followed from the principle om- 
ne ignotiim pro terrihilL 
A Master of Arts was a master of hearts, 

Who ’worshipping crowds never lacked, 

For the graduate dunce was a magnate at once 
And as such he was bound to attract. 

But the lustre that fell, like a magical spell, 

O'er our halls we can only deplore, 

And the glory once shed round the graduate’s head 
Now shines on our faces no more. 

For the girls swarming by, down the Corn and the High, 
Have invaded each college and hhrine, 

With the tragic result they ’ve abandoned our cult, 

And think us no longer divine. 

To boast a B.A. is now a poor way 
To give weight to our masculine words, 

For these maidens of course know precisely the force 
Of our Firsts and our Seconds and Thirds. 

A don in their eyes is not bound to be wise, 

Nor a graduate always a god : 

’Neath the pelt leonine a poor ass they divine — 

Our glory is gone. Ichabod I 


THE CARTOONS OF SIR JAGKIDES THE INIMITABLE. 

{Selected from Mr, Punches Pages and published at the 
Punch Oj^ice.) 

Old friends, indeed, and to not a few of us somewhere in the 
sere and yeUow, old familiar faces too I What memories does 
not this carefully compiled collection of Sir John’s famous 
cartoons, from 1 851 to 1901, awaken ! The Russian Bear and 
the Bees ! the British Lion’s Vengeance on the Bengal Tiger ! 
What pages of history are here summed up in such a 
manner that the busiest or the most careless among the 
younger ones may learn them in a few moments, and the 
least impressionable will carry away with them the lasting 
remembrance of the powerful pictures that at the time 
recorded these events and emphasized their moral. What real 
lions I what fierce tigers! what wonderful bears, dancing, 
piping, or hugging. 

There is one very striking scene representing Lord Randolph 
Churchill when, in 1886, as the Grand Young Man he took the 
House by storm. Behind him stands the watchful shade of 
Disraeli, saying, “ Dear me ! Quite reminds me of ’old times ! ” 
And now, in this year of grace, 1901, has not Mr. Punch's 
Parliamentary artist quite recently reminded the public of this 
very cartoon by showing, in a small sketch, Winston Churchill 
in his father’s attitude, repeating his father’s tour de force, 
while behind him is the shade of Lord Randolph, in the attitude 
of Disraeli’s ghost, repeating these identical words ? Of course? 
the allusion to Sir J OHN’s ‘ * Disraeli picture ’ ’ was taken at once 
and thoroughly appreciated. 

What humour in “ The Panic among the Pigs,” when a Papal 


Rescript condemned “The Plan of Campaign” and scattered 
the Irish Nationalists I What pathos in that wonderful 
“Dropping the Pilot,” of which the original is in Lord 
Rosebery’s possession. What genuine fun and humour in the 
two old maids, H-rc-rt and M-rl-y, under the mistletoe, 
December, 1898 I 

One of Sir John’s most remarkable triumphs — he is always 
immense when humanizing animals — is in his conception of the 
Chinese Dragon (1900) about to receive its death-blow from the 
spear of civilisation. It is only when calling to mind the comic 
pantomimic effects of the droll fairy legends, with which the 
figure of the Dragon has al'ways been pietorially assoicated, that 
the thoughtful critic will realise the great difficulty that had to 
be encountered by any artist determined to deal seriously 
with a dragon, and to give us such a mouster as would cause 
rather a thrill of terror than raise even the slightest smile. 
Wagner and his property men signally failed with their dragon 
on the operatic stage : c'etait pour 7'ire. But Tenniel’s Dragon 
: is fearfully and wonderfully made. Sir John has compelled the 
I grotesque to become very real and living. Yes, it is Sir John 
himself who is the knight that has conquered the Dragon. 

In his cartoon of “ Gladiators preparing for the Arena ” — a 
veritable triumph of wit and humour displayed in perfect artis- 
I tie design and consummate draughtsmanship, unsurpassed, I may 
venture to affirm, by any cartoon of a similar character that 
Sir John has ever done — the names of the political celebrities 
therein pourtrayed are clearly set forth below, so that future 
generations, to whom the living presentments of “ Lord JOHN,” 
Roebuck, Horsman, T. Hughes, Mill, Lowe, Gladstone, Lord 
Derby, B. Disraeli and John Bright would be unfamiliar or 
absolutely unknown, are thus enabled to identify each celebrity. 
It would have added considerably to the historic value of this 
admirable collection had this plan been adopted throughout. 
A mere detail. Vivat Sir JacJcides I 


FIXED FOR THE FIRST. 

Russia and Japan will inaugurate a joint international exhi- 
bition, to which England, Germany, America and China will 
forward contributions. 

An actor-manager will produce a play full of good parts, but 
with his own name excluded from the programme* 

The London County Council will elect Aldermen exclusively 
Moderate in their politics. 

None of the London streets will be “up” for a fortnight, 
and the traffic in the busiest thoroughfares will proceed with- 
out interruption. 

The most magnificent service of river steamboats will com- 
mence running on the Thames at fares within reach of the 
poorest pockets, and with luxurious appointments satisfying 
the most exacting. 

All the principal Paris papers will devote leaders to a de- 
claration of their love, admiration, and sincere well-wishes for 
Great Britain and her dependencies. 

The dates of the coming Court functions will be foretold 
accurately in several journals on the highest authority. 

The War Office will be accepted as a model of organizsftion 
by the Military Intelligence departments in every civilized 
state throughout the universe. 

Every would-be contributor to the periodical press will 
receive back with every appearance of genuine satisfaction 
the* article that has been rejected. 

Lastly, all the above events will occur on Monday next, the 
first — of April I and before mid-day J 


“ Horatio, I knew Him well.”— By the death of M. Got the 
Drama has lost a great actor. Latterly, he was nearly as popu- 
lar in London among actors and theatre-goers as he had long 
been in Paris. He was a “ fellow of infinite jest.” Got Gone 1 




THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE, 1901, (A VIEW IN PROSPECTIVE BY OUR ANTICIPATORY ARTIST. 






A PESSIMIST’S SPEING SONG. 


Though witli gentleness 
All the bards invest yon, 
Frankly I confess, 

Spring, that I detest yon. 

Your dim sunshine lares 
From snug bed some flower, 

At that nip of yonrs 
Soon to shrink and cower. 

Spoofed ” by yon, dank birds 
111 their chill nests” cuddle ; 
Under trees in herds 
Shivering cattle huddle. 

Homeward when I fare. 

Your sharp tooth escaping. 

Lo ! I find yon there, 

Sweeping, scrubbing, scraping. 

Me with pails of slush 
Sloppy workmen frighten, 


Who with swishing brush 
Wash, and stop, and whiten. 

On my shelves maids lay 
Doctor Watts by Shelley, 

And in disarray 
Shakspbare next 0; 1. 

All ! your claims at last. 

Spring you must abate now, 
For your day is past 
You are out of date now. 

Lambs (Hew Zealand ones) 

Long we 've had without you. 
Primroses by tons 
Christmas yields, to flout you. 

Yes I though poets sing 
Your mere praise unmeaning, 

I dislike you, Spring, 

But I loathe your “ cleaning.” 


THE CENSUS. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— It is announced that 
the Registrar-General has issued orders in- 
cluding “ elaborate precautions to ensure 
that, as far as possible, not a single house 
or a single individual shall be overlooked.” 
I protest, Sir, against th^ overlooking. 
I am already overlooked by countless tax- 
gatherers, why, then, should the Regis- 
trar-General put his detectives on my 
track ? Of what interest can it bo to him 
to know my age, or my social position, or 
the number of the house in which 1 reside ? 
If the Registrar-General would put on a 
stafl of officials to note the late arrivals of 
the trains at Metropolitan stations, ho 
would confer a possible blessing on 
travelling humanity. As it is , h e is driving 
sensible beings to foreign dog-kennels and 
Continental rabbit-hutches. 

Yours, about to cross the Channel, 
(Address withheld.) Matilba Mbagrim. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. ^ 

Extracted erom the Diary oe Toby, M.P. | 
House of Commons, Monday, March 18. — * 
Somebody, I forget -wlio, once “poured 
contumely and scorn ’ ’ on somebody else 
•whose name at the moment I forget. Don 
JosiS nicely discriminates. To-night he | 
poured scorn on Mr. Lough ; heaped eon- ' 
tumely on Sydney Buxton. All about 
Ashanti. A new quarter of the African 
continent for At. P.’s to take their pleasure 
in. Identical in one respect with South 
Africa. In 'West Africa as in the South, a 
baleful influence predominates. The 
Ashantis, as Don JosiS pictured them, 
sarcastically drawing on the fancy of 
Air. Lough, were enjoying condition of 
Elysian happiness ; the day too short for 
natives engaged in peaceful pursuits. 


fellow countrymen are cruel, treacherous, ' 
thieves and murderers ; all at expense of 
blameless natives. 

Don almost sorry for Air. Lough. 
'With Sydney Buxton the case different. 
He had been at the Colonial OfBce ; 
must know something of the real state 
I of things in Ashanti, of the difficulties 
I and dangers with which the Colonial 
Office had to -wrestle. These, in aug- 
mented measure, were inherited by the 
present Colonial Alinister from his pre- 
decessors. Here followed withering de- 
nunciation of a Government which, w^hilst 
the scramble for Africa went on, did 
nothing, the result being that British 
Colonies w^ere encroached upon, their value 
destroyed by the advance of other nations. 

Dra-vving towards midnight when Don 
Jose rose. A weary sitting ; wrangling 


Tuesday night . — “Tuppence more and 
up goes the donkey!” Thus Redniond 
aine, in correspondence with convenient 
persons in the United States and in 
speeches at St. Patrick Day’s banquets. 
Of course doesn’t nse the classic phrase. 
What he says, ore rotondo, is that he and 
his more or less merry men, facing tyran- 
nical Government with majority of 150, 
have in course of four short weeks reduced 
House of Commons to absurdity, over- 
whelmed Government with difficulty and 
embarrassment. Tuppence more in the 
I hat, and patriotic Irishmen shall see what 
they shall see. 

Speech and letters characteristically 
bombastic; substratum of truth under- 
lies assertion. House to-night, as it was 
last night, in pitiable condition regarded 
from business point of view ; progress 



Some “Fetishes” not worshipped by King Jo-Jo of Ashanti (and elsewhere). 


On this pleasing picture falls the baneful 
shadow of the Colonial Secretary-. All 
is changed ; war succeeds peace ; discord 
follows harmony ; the sword of the 
executioner is looted, and eke the Golden 
Stool is withdrawn from beneath the 
sacred person of the King. 

“These things follow,” said Don Jos6, 
looking round with penitential glance, 
* ‘ on the advent of the Bogey Man from the 
Colonial Office.” 

This pretty overture prelude to some- 
thing resembling an Ashanti foray. Dis- 
tinction between his two assailants 
cleverly, effectively marked. For the 
ignorance of Mr. Lough he had no feeling 
but one of infinite pity. Member for 
Islington knew nothing about Ashanti, or 
of the relations of the Colonial Office with 
it. Suffering from flux of talk, he must 
needs pour it forth whenever opportunity 
presented itself ; the vote for Ashanti 
coming up for discussion, it served him as 
•\\^ell as any other topic offering means 
of relief; also he had cherished oppor- 
tunity of showing that on the "West Coast 
of Africa, as in its Southern parts, his 


about procedure up to eight o’clock, when 
business was commenced with a statement 
extending through the dinner hour ex- 
planatory of JSfaval Estimates ; then Mr. 
Lough ; next Sydney Buxton, trying to 
walk on both sides of the road at the 
same time ; then Don Josi6, in ominously 
smiling mood to begin with. Hasn’t en- 
joyed himself so much for a long time ; 
delight of defence of policy in South 
Africa palled by repetition ; Ashanti new 
ground ; Opposition been nibbling at it 
for some time ; questions suggesting exis- 
tence of state of things Mr. Lough’S 
fancy feigned have appeared on Paper. 
This the first full opportunity presented. 

Don Jose seized it by the hair, as they 
say in France. Aletaphorically, as far as 
circumstances permit, he also took by 
the hair the Member for Islington and 
the Alember for Tower Hamlets, banging 
their heads together by way of cadence 
to his fiery speech, much as in other 
climes the dancer beats time with cym- 
bals held in either hand. 

Business done , — ^Naval Estimates intro- 
duced. 


with Votes slow and spasmodic. "When 
one is submitted, reduction moved ; long 
speech made; Minister in charge replies. 
If, as chances just now, the Minister he 
Don Jos]6, Members on other side rise up 
and call him wicked. Prince Arthur 
after given interval glides in, moves the 
closure ; two divisions, between them 
occupying half an-hour, are taken. Another 
Vote submitted; performance repeated. 
To-night new Alember varied procedure 
by denouncing eminent City firm as a 
common gang of thieves and swindlers. 

‘ ‘ Let me at them, ” he exclaimed. ‘ * Don’t 
hold me back! Nothing I desire more 
than that they should bring against me 
charge of libel. But they won't. Police ! 
Thieves ! Swindlers ! ” 

Don Jos^ obligingly x>ointed out that 
new Member could readily obtain his 
heart’s desire. Let him place in writing 
what he has just said, publish it out of 
doors, and he would swiftly find himself 
defendant in action for criminal libel. 
New Alember glared at Colonial Secretary. 
“The right hon. gentleman,” he said, 

1 “ makes black white and -white black. 
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lie cried, going off on a fresh tack, 
“ho once slandered the soldiers of the 
Empire, the attack being based on anony- 
mous correspondence,” 

“What is to be done with new Member 
of this kind? J. “W. Lowther regarded 
him curiously from the chair ; called him 
to order several times ; with difficulty 
induced to resume his seat whilst Chair- 
man On his feet, G-ot up again ; broke 
out in fresh place. 

“I have,” he said, slowly waving a 
pamphlet, “ a document in my hand that 
would send these directors, if they we^e 
in this country, into penal servitude for 
many years.” 

That, as Mr. Kipling occasionally oh- 
i serves, was another story. If allowed 
j to go on unchecked, the new Member 
evidently the kind of man who would 
! speak disrespectfully of the Equator. 
With difficulty closured and another 
attempt made to get to business. 

Busbiess done, — ^Very little. 

Thursday night. — Great day for William 
Allan, marine engine builder, poet, and 
ex-blockade runner. Ever since he came 
to Westminster has taken up his parable 
against the Belleville boiler. Boiler now 
bust; millions having been spent on it 
by successive administrations, committee 
of experts declare money wasted. Boiler 
not to be used any more in British Navy. 
But it has been used ; all big battleships 
built in recent years have the Belleville 
boiler. What’s to bo done about them? 
is anxiously asked. 

“Why, then,” answers Dogberry (who 
sat on the Commission), “take 'no note 
of him, but let him go, and presently call 
the rest of the watch together and thank 
God you are rid of great peril.” 

William Allan, not satisfied with this 
shiftless proceeding, raffles his hair, 
tangles his beard, draws himself up an 
inch or two above his superfluous six 
feet, and hails the Treasury Bench as if 
it were moored on the other side of the 
Thames. They must root out these boilers 
from every ship, beginning with the 
Royal Yacht. 

“ Come down like a man,” he thundered 
at Arnold Forster, pale and trembling 
on. the deserted Bench. “Frankly ad- 
mit that the Department have made a 
colossal and costly mistake. Don’t allow 
your amour propre to stand in the way.” 

** Armour propOf** he called it, suggest- 
ing a new type of water-tube boiler. 

Business done. — ^Talked away on divers 
subjects till midnight, when, settling 
down to work, took a few Votes and 
several divisions in report of Supply. 

Friday night. — In Lords the other 
night F,-M. Wolselby lifted veil from 
inner sanctum of War Office, and dis- 
closed Secretary of State and Coinman- 
der-in-Ohief fighting each other instead 
of the Boer. Raglan interposed with 
testimony that so far from the two noble 


Lords avoiding each other’s society, they 
were in the habit of seeking it with a 
persistence embarrassing to the - Under 
Secretary. 'His room lying between those 
of the two chiefs, he was constantly 
interrupted by them flying through in 
search of each other’s counsel. 

Sark tells me that whilst this story is 
true it is not complete. When the SECRE- 
TARY OF State rushed across to call upon 
his esteemed friend and colleague, he found 
the Commander-in-Chief had just rushed 
out to call on him ; and Vice Versa, as Mr. 
Anstey says. Thus, like parallel lines, 
they never met. 

Lansdowne, since gone to Foreign Office, 
seems to be pursued by similar malign 
fate when he desires to observe ordinary 
condition of co-operation with his 



“ GRIEVIANCES.” 

Miather O’Dowd. (A sketch in the House.) 
colleague. Much angry talk about yester- 
day’s performance in the Lords. Foreign 
Secretary, in pursuance of friendly 
arrangement with Earl Spencer, made 
full communication about crisis at 
Tientsin. An hour later First Lord of 
Treasury invited to make statement on 
subject to anxious Commons. 

“ Story ! God bless you,” cried Prince 
Arthur, in his astonishment looking 
curiously like a needy knife-grinder, “ I 
have none to tell.” 

Members persisted. Foreign* Secre- 
tary had been unreservedly communicar 
tive in other House, why should the 
Commons be kept in the dark on question 
of momentous importance ? 

“What communication?” Prince 
Arthur asked, in evident bewilderment. 
“ I have heard nothing about it.” 

“Nor T,” said Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 

There matter left. House had time to 
ponder on strange ways of a Government 
that conducts its business in this fashion. 


To-night C.-B. moves adjournment and 
Ministers get a brisk wigging. 

Business done. — At last in Committee 
on Navy Estimates'.' 


A FLEET IN SEEMING. 

(Shoiving the folly of masting money on 
projectiles.) 

The gentlemen were elderly, 

The gentlemen were wise, 

And yet they stared in wonder at 
The sights that met their eyes. 

The Board of Admiralty they 
Had planned a little trip 
To ascertain the value of 
A modern battle ship. 

The ship lay snugly in the dock, 

And so with one accord 
The elderly wise gentlemen 
Came presently on board. 

They gazed in rapture at her bulk. 
Her armour-plated sides, 

Admitting that shipbuilding had 
Made certainly great strides. 

They peered into her turrets grim, 
Her horrid guns they eyed, 

And each the foremost Naval Power 
In playful jest defied. 

They clambered up, they tumbled 
down. 

They trapsed from bow to stern, 

The finest new equipment they 
Beheld at every turn. 

They worked a gun, the search-light 
proved. 

The signalling inspected, 

And joyed to think what credit it 
Upon themselves reflected. 

But as they were about to leave 
The warship for the shore, 

They recollected they had missed 
The ammunition store. 

They called the officer in charge, 
Their wish to him expressed. 

And asked, in bygone phrase, to see 
The ammunition chest. 

The officer by shoulder-shrug 
Its absence indicated, 

And said, “ Our ammunition. Sirs, 

Is not yet fabricated.” 

The elderly wise gentlemen 
Looked each the other at 
In ill-concealed astonishment, 

And murmured, “ Fancy that 1 ” 

“ But if,” said one, “ in action you 
Were sent against the foe, 

It surely would be safer to — 

Load up a gun or so ? ” 

The officer replied : “ 1/ we 
Were into action sent, Sirs, 

All moneys on projectiles would 
Be very idly spent, Sirs, 

For Naval experts all agree 
We should not need a shot there, 
For all our boilers would explode 
Long, long before we got there. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A MUSICAL COMEDY. 

CA^■xo THE Sixth. 

HEXcrroRTH, until the time of production, rehearsals will be 
the order of the day — and night. It is, perhaps, difficult to 
make the reader realize the quantity of hard work that will be 
gone through in these final weeks. The burden of this falls 
most heayily on that important individual, the stage-manager, 
unless one of the authors is a person of sufficient experience to 
take the production of the piece into his own hands. 

Xor must we forget the assistant stage-manager, who in no 
small degree shares the responsibility of his superior officer. 

Let us then just take a glance at the general surroundings 
amid which these operations are conducted. 

The stage is wrapt in mystic gloom, save where a ** T ” of gas 
or electric light sheds its rays. Down by the footlights, w’hich 
are not lit, is a diminutive table and a few chairs. Round 
these are grouped the stage-manager, authors, composers, etc. 
When the final rehearsals are on, however, as a rule, a 
temporary platform is erected over the centre of the 
orchestra for these individuals, so as to give more space on 
the stage. 

The members of the chorus, when their services are not 
wanted, may be discerned sitting or ^vandering round the 
butskirts of the stage, while the principals go through their 
scenes in the centre. 

So line by line the piece is plodded through, 

With many a halt for “ business here and 
there ; 

And, oh ! the feelings of the authors, who 
Must frequently be driven to despair, 

At seeing that on which they set great store 
Ruthlessly “ cut,” to vanish evermore. 

The arranger Anon the services will be required 

of dances. Of him who guides the light fantastic toes ; 

With knowledge by Terpsichore inspired, 

He will arrange full many a graceful pose. 

And every kind of dance is in his lino, 

The double shuffle or the serpentine. 

Thus hour by hour they work, and day by day, 

No trifling point attention will escape ; 

Till gradually chaos wull give way 
To something that approaches form and shape. 
And the stage-manager, deserving chap, 

Has got another feather in his cap. 

This is the sort of thing that goes on. We will presume that 
the Light Comedian and the Principal Girl are going through a 
scene in the centre of the stage. 

Light Comedian (addressing Principal Girl), But do you mean 
to say, my dear Violet, that your father is very strict ? 

Principal Girl. Oh, he ’s simply dreadful ! 

Stage Manager (suddenly shouting to some of the chomiSf who 
are conversing in audible whispiers). Silence, if you please, 
ladies ! 

Light Comedian. Dear me, I shouldn’t have thought it from 
his photos I 

Principal Girl. I know, he does look benevolent ; but it's all 
his whiskers. 

Stage Manager (making notes on the “ script ”). Don't forget to 
cross at “whiskers,’' Miss Blank. 

Light Comedian. So he ’s a bit of a bear, eh ? Well, perhaps 
that comes of being, connected with the Stock Exchange. 

One of the Authors (nervously interrupting). I don't think you 
put quite enough emphasis on the word “bear.” There’s 
)neant to be a little point in that. Sort of play on words ! 

Light Comedian.\l^&ee l [Repeats the line as required. 


Principal Girl. Oh, JACK, I don't understand anything about 
the Stock Exchange, 

[The Vight Comedian delivers a rather lengthy hut epigram- 
matic speech, comparing the Siock Exchange to a 
barometer. ^ 

Stage Manager. Yes, I think we 'll cut that speech, if you don't 
mind, (Murmur of mild expostulation from one of the authors.) 
Really, my dear chap, it's much too clever for the audience 
here. We must have it out ? 

[The Author retires crushed. The Light Comedian and 
Principal Girl continue their scene, ivhieh is at last 
brought to a satisfactoi^y conclusion. 

Stage Manager. Shan't want you any more to-day. Miss Blank, 
(Shouting) Now then, ladies, please take your places for the 
Concerted Number ! 

Fair Damsel (approaching him). Please, Mr. Jones, may I have 
that line to speak after the opening chorus ? 

Stage Manager. Oh, don’t worry, my dear girl ; I can’t settle 
that just now. 

Some more Fair Damsels. Wliere are we to go for our second- 
act dresses, Mr. Jones? 

Stage Manager. Russell & Tewson’s, any time to-morrow. 
Now then, ladies, if you please I 

Loio Comedian (suddenly making his appearance from the sur- 
rounding gloom, where he has been pacing up and down, wrapt in 
thought). One moment, Mr. Jones. I 've just been thinking out 
a bit of business in my scene with Miss Asterisk. You know 
where I say “No, it is in vain; you cannot move me. I am 
Irish I ” Well, I want half-a-dozen of the chorus men, dressed 
as policemen, to come on and carry me off. 

Stage Manager (dtihiously). Seems a lot of trouble just for 
that one exit. 

Loio Comedian, Well, it will get me a big laugh. 

Stage Manager. I 'll see about it. Now then, ladies, if you 
please. [The rehearsal is continued. 

I 

Final Touches. And when at last the premiere draws nigh, 

There 's still more work, as you may understand ; 
The musical director, by-the-bye, 

Will have to take the orchestra in hand. 
Costumiers are “ fitting on ” with care, 

And carpenters are busy ev'ry where. 

The Dress Then come the dress rehearsals, two or more, 
Rehearsals. Which friendly critics watch with interest ; 
Turning the merits of each artiste o’er, 
Discussing, too, which numbers are the best, 
And will the piece give pleasure or offence 
To the exacting first-night audience. 

But if, at the eleventh hour, the play 
Seems to be in an uncompleted state, 

The new production very likely may 
Be yet postponed until another date ; 

So as to run no risks of condemnation 
Merely through insufficient preparation. 

Still, even if the first-night verdict be 
A most decidedly unpleasant one, 

It does not follow, as a certainty. 

The piece is not to have a longish run. 

For it may be improved, and, more or less, 

Worked up into a regular success. 

We are now, gentle reader, approaching the last scene of all 
in this strange, eventful history. All true lovers of the drama 
are aware of the atmosphere of excitement and expectation 
which prevails at such a time. There is nothing else quite like 
it. Indeed, ,a visit to the theatre on a first-night is as different 
from a visit on any ordinary occasion as champagne is from 
barley-water. 

(To he concluded.) , P. G-. 
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BUSINESS EXPERIENCES OF THE HON. THOMAS GASH. 

By E. T. H. 

I DETERMINED that MACDONALD should be conscious of a 
master eye upon bim, and for the ensuing month I can truthfully 
say that there -vreve few days of which I did not pass some part 
in the brewery or its immediate vicinity ; but it was a mis- 
take. 

I have never pretended that I had any special acquaint- 
ance with the merely technical side of brewing. It is not 
yet included in the curriculum of the older Universities, 
whatever Birmingham may do, and as I have already indicated 
that I had dropped mathematics at about the point where we 
learn .v to be an unknown quantity, xxx appeared trebly 
mysterious. But it was no part of my plan to admit this to 


to me at once. I think ho must have suspected some evasion, 
for on Thursday he sent up a note by the office-hoy to ask me to 
send him word “what percentage of protenoids I considered 
normal.*' This was an awkward fix, and I did not quite see my 
way. I had not the least notion what protenoids might be. My 
dictionary, which I hastily consulted undercover of my blotter, 
did not mention the ridiculous things, but judging from the 
uncouthness of the name they must be something undesirable, 
and everything undesirable is always present in large quantities. 
BLowevor, even with this to guide me I dare not risk a numb^er, 
so I ultimately wrote, “It is a matter much disputed, but 1 
think Pasteur’s estimate was correct” — as indeed I have no 
doubt it was, if he ever made one on the subject. The office-boy 
took the note, and as he opened the door into the brewery, I 
opened the one into the street. 






IK 


Macdonald, and I was unfortunately able on one occasion to 
set him right on a point of chemistry. His detestable self-love 
was instantly up in arms, and that was my last day of peace. 

Yery eariy in the following morning (Tuesday) I found 
him waiting for me, to ask “ whether, all ordinary soluble 
albumenoids were capable of peptonic modification,” Fortu- 
nately this question was couched in a form to which a single 
affirmative seemed a sufficient answer, and I gave it unhesi- 
tatingly. I could not gather much from his face, and I did not 
wait to see as I had a train to catch, but I hoped the success of 
the day’s brew would not turn on its correctness. 

On Wednesday morning he wanted to know “ if I believed in 
Nagbli’s molecular-physical theory of fermentation I felt 
safer here : nothing could turn upon a mere matter of opinion, 
and with a firmness horn of conscious veracity — ^for I certainly 
never believed in anything so preposterously named — ^I replied 
in the negative, asking him to kindly tell the pashier to come 


It was with considerable misgivings that I entered the brewery 
on Monday, but my mind was already made up, and when 
Macdonald button-holed me in the course of the morning, 
and peering at me over his boulders of cheek-bones desired me 
to explain to him the old theory that “fermentation was due to 
oxidising azotised matter acting by catalytic infiuence on the 
tertiary sugar,” I put him firmly on one side, went home, caught 
the three o’clock train to Harwich, and was in Rotterdam next 
morning. It is well to keep a finger on the throbbing pulse of 
trade, but a clinical thermometer under Macdonald’s tongue, 
thrust well home, would at the moment have soemed to me even 
better. 

But when one^s heart is in any occupation even distance and 
change of scene build up feeble barriers, and as it happened I 
was able to go on with my work through making the acquaintance 
of a Rotterdam brewer. He was no sort of business man, for 
he would sometimes spend from te.i o’clock in the morning to 
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five at night in his office » and even then have to go again next 
day* hut during snch leisure as I had in a month residence, 
he instructed me in the Continental decoction or cooking 
tnethod of brewing, and I took occasion to write to Macdonald 
ahd ask if he did not think this system would lead to larger 
extracts. 

1 had no reply and was congratulating myself that this 
display of technical knowledge had impressed him, when 
suddenly received a wire from Peplow, “Come at once, some- 
thing wrong.” Anyone less able than Peplow to cope with an 
emergency I never knew. He met me at the station with the 
news that Macdonald had not been seen for several days, and 
that a letter for me from him had just arrived. It briefly 
thanked me for my hint about the cooking methods, and said it 
did enable one to increase the extract. I was a little puzzled 
about this until Gunter, at my request, came down to look into 
the accounts and cash, and then I understood : the cooking was 
admirably thorough, and the extracts had been enormous. 

If I had known Gunter did not want to come, I would not 
have invited him ; but he should either have refused altogether 
or come in a better temper. He seemed to think I was in some 
way to blame, and although this was obviously unreasonable, his 
Jaundiced view of the matter had perhaps some influence in 
determining a step which I had been meditating for some time, 
nothing else, in fact, than to do without a manager entirely and 
do all the work myself. 

Peplow endeavoured to dissuade me, saying he did not think 
I could do it ; but I was not to be shaken, and to his further 
remonstrances replied that at least nobody would suffer but 
myself. He did not assent to this self-evident proposition, 
merely making some irrelevant remark to the effect that ‘*he 
supposed then he could go to the sea-side,” but I cheeked this 
talk by asking if he meant to leave me in the lurch Just when 
I was undertaking a task which he had himself hinted might 
prove beyond my strength. I have never denied that Peplow 
is good-natured, although he lacks enthusiasm and initiative, 
and I think this touched him. He and Gunter dined with me 
that evening, and after dinner I laid before them my plan.. 

It was this, I would convert my business into a private 
limited company. Gunter and Peplow should be the two other 
Directors, with a merely nominal holding, and receiving the 
sum of one guinea per board meeting for their services. This 
was more than Gunter was worth, but I did not wish to make 
any invidious distinctions. I would be Chairman, and would 
give my services gratuitously until the shareholders had 
received ten per cent. I would jnyself hold all the shares. | 
Seeing that he was salaried and I was not, Peplow would act as 
Secretary. Board meetings would be held once a week, the 
Secretary and one other Director to form a quorum. 

I still think that this scheme ought to have worked, for it 
seemed to me well thought out, but I admit that in practice it 
did not. In the first place Gunter's attendance was most 
irregular. He was only present at ten meetings in the first 
year, with the result tliat at only that number was a quorum 
obtainable. Then Peplow took an exceedingly narrow view of 
the duties of a Secretary, and was often absent from the brewery 
for whole days , so that I n ever really had any trustworthy accounts 
of what was taking place there. In the next place, I began to 
receive complaints of the quality of thp ale. Several customers 
complained that it was “hard,” and although I gave in- 
structions that softer water should be used this did not seem to 
produce the desired effect. Another wrote asking with super- 
ficial politeness that his next delivery might be first hung on a 
clothes-line to let the surplus water drip out. The beer began 
to be returned on our hands to such an alarming extent that I 
looked into the matter myself, and called in a brewery specialist. 

After exhaustive examination, this gentleman gave it as his 
opinion that if I would give over using my present hops^ buy 
some difieren t malt, change the yeast, and sink a new well for 
purer water, I should at once feel the benefit, and that then ^t 


would only he necessary to adopt a different principle of 
brewing and alter my system of fermentation. I paid a heavy 
fee for this encouragement, and neither Peplow nor Gunter — 
although as salaried officials they were more responsible than I 
was — would contribute a single sixpence towards it. 

Gunter, however, did undertake to make up the year's 
accounts, and the result was most disheartening, disclosing as 
it did that the profits were not sufficient to enable the directors' 
fees to be paid. It is a selfish world, and I could not under the 
circumstances blame my co-directors for wishing to withdraw ; j 
but I might surely have expected that they would do so without | 
levity. A fishing engagement prevented my attending the next ! 
Board meeting, but Peplow supplied me with a copy of the 
resolutions passed at it, which were as follows : — 

1- That it has been proved to the satisfaction of the directors 
that this company, by reason of its liability to the errors 
of the Chairman, cannot continue its business. 

2. That an Extraordinary General Meeting — ^that is to say a i 
meeting at which the Chairman shall be present — ^be called 
to consider the question of liquidation. 

8- That the liquid assets, if no better than the sample supplied 
this day in the Board-room, be drunk by the Chairman. 

There was only one way of treating the matter with dignity, 
and I did that at once. I purchased the one or two shares 
possessed by the other nominal shareholders, and the business 
once more became my sole property. A little more, and Peplow 
wpnld have ruined it. 

I had now pretty well exhausted the resources of civilisation 
in dealing with this matter. It is true I had not tried the co- 
operative principle, hut a brief consideration convinced me 
that inasmuch as all previous schemes had split upon the rock 
of my failure to find loyal coadjutors, there would be little 
hope in that direction. I should doubtless have conquered the 
difficulty, as I have always done all others, but it happened 
that Just at this time I met Menzies. Mbnzies had been at 
school with me, but had left comparatively early to take up a 
i position in his father's distillery, and he had spent seven years 
j in that occupation before a drisis in the whiskey trade involved 
I him in ruin. He was now a temperance lecturer. 

I came across him through the accident of his delivering in 
my neighbourhood an address, at which curiosity and the attrac- 
tion of his name led me to be present. It was a very powerful 
lecture entitled “Alcohol and Commonsense,” and the reason- 
ing by which he demonstrated that if all the money at present 
spent in drink was expended in the purchiise of motor cars (the 
chief industry of the district) there would he such a demand 
for those articles as would ruin the trade in horses, was very 
well received by everyone except the local veterinary surgeon, 
who left the room. I recalled myself to Menzies' memory at the 
conclusion of the proceedings, and he stayed with me for two 
days : during this time the temperance question was frequently 
discussed in all its bearings, with, the singular result that 
whilst he convinced me that I ought not to go on profiting by 
the sale of beer, I convinced him that it was a trade which in 
the hands of an advocate of teetotalism would be powerful for 
good. 

Under these circumstances a business arrangement seemed 
possible, and with the help of Messrs. Ptnte & Pubta, who 
negotiated a considerable loan, one was ultimately carried out. 
Menzies took over my business, paying me (by means of the 
loan) half the purchase-money in cash, and the balance I left in 
Ms hands at 7 per cent., a satisfactory rate of interest. I was 
very restless while the negotiations and formalities were being 
carried through, but at . length everything was completed, I 
attached my signature to a number of formidable documents, 
and walked away from my solicitor's office with the proud 
consciousness that, if I had sacrificed my prospects, I was no 
longer profiting by any man's weaknesses. 

1 think Menzies must be doing well. He has never objected 
to the rate of interest, and pays it regularly. 
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STEAMBOAT AHOY! 

Whether the L. C. C., the 
preamble of \viiose Bill was 
last Thursday declared not 
proven by the Committee, will 
ultimately gain command over 
a fleet of River Steamers or 
not, the one question that con- 
cerns Londoners is — cannot 
some Company, no matter what, 
as long as it is a thoroughly 
business-like and sensible one, 
give us Londoners a real good 
all-the- year -round service of 
well - appointed, cleanly - kept 
steamboats, built on lines simi- 
lar to those on the Seine, with 
dapper and civil officials on 
board, with covered in piers 
and landing stages along the 
river route from Putney to 
Gravesend, and another ser- 
vice from Putney to Richmond, 
up to Oxford ? And why not first 
and second class as on the sea- 
steamers between Folkestone 
and Boulogne, Calais and Dover ? 

Such as the steamers have 
been ‘Hhey were better than 
nothing at all,” as the refrain 
of the old comic song had it ; 
but they were absolutely im- 
possible, that is, as a rule, and 
at certain hours, for ladies. 
The rough-and-tumble element 
(not by any means the river 
itself, seldom restless and 
tossing) predominated, and the 
rowdiness of the 'Arry when 
his work was over and his life 
was worth living for Mm, made, 
temporarily, life for quiet, re- 
spectable citizens on board 
these crowded steamboats not 
worth living by any manner of 
means. 

Father Thames, muddy- 
brained as he is, must 'see to 
it, and good energetic citizens 
must wake up Father Thames 
& Co. to a sense of their respon- 
sibility as by -water- carriers, 
for the benefit of all classes. 

On bit.— If it be true that 
Mr. Abbey has received a 
Royal command to paint the 
Coronation, it is quite in the 
fitness of things that, dropping 
all other prSmmis, he should 
be henceforth distinguished 
“ Westminster Abbey, Junior.” 

A Page oe Scholastic Re- 
cords. — ^A Footman has been 
recently appointed Headmaster 
of S. David’s College School. 
May he be as successful as 
was a Butler at Harrow. 


END OF THE HUNTING SEASON. 



‘^So-LONO! SfcE YOU ALL IN AUTUMN !” 


“This confounded transformation is going to be more 

DIFFICULT THAN IT LOOKS.” 

fit is proposed to change the quarry of the Royal Hunt 
from Stag to Fox.] 



A TRIBUTE TO AN OLD 
FRIEND. 

Dear old Harold Power! 
“ Old ! ” Never a day older 
than ’when — it seems but a few 
years ago — he played Cox to the 
Box of George Du Maurier 
and to the Setvjeant Bouncer of 
“Johnnie” Forster in the 
triumviretta of Cox and Box, 
for which ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
w’rote such humorous, melodi- 
ous, and dramatic music, as in 
his best days he himself rarely, 
if ever, surpassed. Harold 
Power, the kindest of men, 
and, in his best health, one of 
the very brightest as he was 
one of the most amusing, was 
the last of those who belonged 
to what may be called “the 
Albert Sjviith group,” repre- 
senting a kind of practical fun 
and boisterous humour that 
died out entirely with the 
author of Mr. Ledhury, The 
Fottleton Legacy, and with the 
extinction of the Cider Cellars, 
‘Evans’s, and the Fast-After-’ 
I Midnight Life in London. 

Harold Power, though good 
as an actor and entertainer, 
was best as an amateur, acting 
on the spur of the moment, say- 
ing and doing the absurdest 
things with the greatest possi- 
ble gravity. He was associated 
with * * Mr. Punch* s young men ’ ’ 
when they played for the 
Bennett benefit in Manchester, 
where, witli his acting and 
singing in Les Deux" Aveugles, 
with his after-supper speeches, 
and wuth his imperturbable 
good humour, he was the life 
and soul of the party generally, 
and of the house -party at 
“John Henry’s” in parti- 
cular. The greatest sympathy 
wdll be felt for his family in 
their bereavement, and we 
hasten to pay this tribute 
of affectionate esteem to the 
memory of one who was 
reckoned as wuthin the private 
circle of Mr. Punch* s intimate 
friends. 

Pleasant Companions. — 
Socialistic and Revolutionary 
‘ ‘ Demonstrators. ’ ’ Suggestive 
descriptive title is the fore- 
going, as being a composite 
word made up • of “ Demons ” 
and “ Traitors.” Cheerful as- 
sociation ! 

City Note.— As a rule, going 
in for “specs” is a very 
short-sighted policy. . 
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* faolt for taking the first rooms he saw to save himself truhble 

AET lls THE DOLLS’ HOUSE. and because they were cheap ! 

Regard the six chares, all exacly alike, red or green sattin 
By Little Queenie. white wood ; the pianno that won^t even open (though I 

§ 1. — About the Need for Impriivement, wouldn’t mind if we had one of that sort in our scoolroom !) 

Deah readers ^hen I laid dow my pen after telling you and the pictuers on the walls, hung crootid and jenerilly 
all about the tw^ highly importent subjects of Nursery Cookery .. 


aMittikeU I fondly imm^jined that ’it was for ever-hut it Let my readers who think this ^scripshun esajerated give a,n 
ana jiittiKet, i lui a y ^ j imparshil glance at their own dolls’ houses, and then see if it I 

I have b^n lo s™sM in doing up my doll’shouse in a is not oorect-and this is the best room out of four ! 

I ha\e b^n so sups .f aneals from Yet it is in such squoller as this that the majorrity of our 

iJrlea to .4vl.. fflm. .l».t femMiing doll, j.» tleli li™. tol S.meti™ I h«r Mtog 

ttot I h.™ to d. „ in those i 

perhaps some children (like Maria Stodgbiby) will their voices heard. 


say what does it matter how hijeous doll’s fernicher eteettera 
is so long as the dolls are comfortible ; but this is what grovm- 


§ 3 . — About Eforts at Better Things. 

1 don’t mene of course that all dollshonses are as badly bilt as 


ups would call a falasy that begs to be questioned. It does Within my own reccolection there have sprung up in our 

matter, tremendously. ^ ^ midst edifishes with more claim to be called arkiteeshur. Pillis 

Is it not a shame that Dolls should be so behind the time, one she is awfuly proud of and it really is rather 

and that, while us children have the advantiges of ^ easthetic ^ sloping roof with real windows and 

wallpapers and freezes and overmantles and Art roking-horses in it, a portico with steps up to it and a dear little 

and ehintses and things, and our Mamas sit in rooms abounding l 3 ell which really rings, and there is a passidge and 

with Maurice curtins and Chipindale sofas and Libaty cosy g^j.^g doors to open and shut in every room, 
corners and potery on brakets and commie china pussies and j Fillis (and it did make her so cross) the 

every other luxry, our dolls should still be compelled to ig too dredfuly pokey and there are no bannisters to 

reside in houses which are too Erly Yictorian for words ? stares and a visitor would have to reeh the droinroom 

All grown-up and thoughtfull persons will tell you how through a hole in the floor— which peple do not do in Society, 
esenshil it is if we are to mold the charicters of the young and Papa is an Arkitect and very clever. He is 

instill them with noble and lofty asperations that they should g^j^g^yg doing plans for Goverment bildings only there is so 
be surounded from infansy with butiful obpcts. Then they favoritism that only the Old Gang and Rank Outsiders get 

grow up to be faltless judges and have such exqisite taste ^jhosen. 

that they never aprove of anything, like my Uncle UiLffiERT j ^ jf nobody else will give 

who writes the sweetest sonets and colects china and says all ^ j. g ^ ^ for 

effort is useless because Art and Literature are both quite ^ really convenient dollshouse ? ” 

. Papa lanfed, but did it and it really was too sweet, with a 
But if we go on alowing our dolls to dwell in Bilistine j^ost facinating bo-windows and 

snioundings, how can we be surprized if they do not look more balknies and a lovely wide sterecase and curly 

inteligentoriftheyaredefBcientinjenerilculcher? bannisters and a conservitry and well-everything. 

§ 2. — The Tippicle Dolls’ House. I was perfidy delited with it, only when I took the desine 

Let us exsamine for a moment the apearance, both outside to a toyshop man and asked what it would cost to make up he 
and in, of the convenshunil Dolls’ House. said it would work out at about fifty pound. 

The front is painted the inevittible stair ing red, with white So I was obbliged to tell Papa that as I had only seven and 
round, the windows, the door and balkny being a krude pea- sixpence (counting the half-crown Aunt Mary gives me on my 
grene ; the knoker gilt and of some cheap and inartistic patern next birthday) I was afrade his desine was beyond my menes at 
which will not knok. The droin-room windows are curtined present, and Papa laufed and said I reminded him of his other 
with mashine-made lace or else crocliy. cliants. 

We enter, having first previously unhooked the front (for the I shall have to save up for severil years before I shall have 
door is a paultry shamb ! ) and what do we find ? An interior enough to bild Papa’s desinc for a dollshouse, but in the mone- 
devided into four compartments, like a rabit hutch. [Florthe time I resolved to make the best of my old one. So I called in 
Buckmaster did keep rabits in her dolls’ house for a time — a particler friend of mine, Reggy Sawyer, who is very clever 
but it was not a suxess.] There is no trace of any hall, or even with his fingers and has just had a new toolbox, and I told 
passidge. There are no doors, so if a droin-room doll should Reggy what impruvments I wanted done and he did it. 
find herself in the kitchen or nursery by any chance, there she First he threw out two wings with wood made out of Father’s 
has got to remane till some cumpationat hand releses her to her sigar boxes (after carefuly putting all the sigars back in the 
propper sfere ! cubbard again) and Reggy got the glass for the windows out 

And the wall-papers ! Gordyyugepaterns which most house- of fotoframes in the droinroom. After cuting through the 
maids would shuder at on their bedrooms walls. As for the partishun on the ground floor, he constructed a splendid hall 
carpits, they will either be painted seppilkers or else peices of and starecase. The bannisters were rather a bother at first, 
oilclothes. Are there any windows at the sides or back ? Ho, till I reccolected that there were gilded ralings round some 
there are not. Well, at least there are stares ? Ho, the clever Louey Cans tables and things in the droin-room, and these, 
grownups who bild these atrosities have left out the stares, with a little twisting, made a highly efective ballastrade. We 
They do not seem aware that dolls (mostly) posess legs ! found a cabbinet of soft white wood contaning trays of 

Then the fernicher. Think of the droin-room, with its meddles and things which were no use, and the wood was just 
mene little mantlepeice which never will go close up to the enough to make a top story. 

wall and has red tinsle fire in it ! The round table — ^in the When Papa found out, he said it would have been almost 
center f if you please ! — and a sofa of a similiar patern to the one cheaper to have carrid out his orijinil plans but I fansy he 
at our last seaside lodjins, which made mummy so ill she had to was secretly plesed with our injinuity — though not Mother.^ 
buy an Itallian rug to cover it up with and it was all Father’s So now I was the posessor of a really roomy and convenient 
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clollsliouse, and the nest stage Tvas the dekoration of 'which 1 
shall trete in a snbsiqnenfc paper. I 'will only add that if any 
of my readers are disattisfied with their dolls’ present supound- 
ings and wonld like to give them the oportunity to lede higher 
lives and things, will they plese write, inclosing a stamp 
(unused and not a forrin one) which "will not be returned under 
any sircumstanses to Little Queenie, care of Mr. Punch, Esq., 
10, Bouverie Street, ^hitefriars, and I will endevor to anser 
them in these collums. 

(To be continued,) 

THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A Gbeat Thought for E\tiry Day in the Year. 

Second Series. 

III.— THE ELIZABETH SECTION. 

[Continued from March — loith furthey* aclcyioioledgnients to the 
respective Authoi^s of “ EHssaheth ayid her German Gay^deiiy^* cuid 
“T7ie Visits of Elizabeth,'^ Extracts from the former's Diary 
and the latter's Letters are given alternately^ the ijounger 
Elizabeth being on a visit to the elder Elisabeth,] 

March 17th. — I remember reading in a wise book that a fresh 
acquaintance coming among close friends is always a bore. 
■Well, Elizabeth is the fresh acquaintance, and the close friends 
arc myself and I, which includes my garden and my books. 
I really believe the babies dimly xuider stand, and arc doing 
their best to act as buffers. The Michaelmas Goose baby, i 
whose equilibrium is still unstable, drags Elizabeth about by ! 
her skirts, singing lustily her favourite Sunday hymn — “ Boyne 
day my eay*thly house will fall ! ” Yesterday, the March Hare | 
baby tried to distract our visitor by an invitation to a game of 
Adam and Eve in the garden. ‘‘And you shall pwetend to 
be Eva, if you like, Fraulein Else,” she said, encouragingly. 

“ But wouldn’t it be rather cold? ” protested Elizabeth. 

The March Hare baby, who is much less ingenuous than 
Elizabeth, grew red in the cheeks and said, “ You keeps your 
fings on, naiilrlich. It looks properlier.” 

“And how will you do for a serpent?” asked Elizabeth, 
whose nature is sadly reliant on the concrete, and cannot 
realise the unseen world. 

“ We ’se got a weal live snake,” said the May Meeting baby, 
“ but it ’s gestiift, so you won’t be bited.” 

“Audi will betheAp/el,” added the March Hare baby, “and 
when you eats me I will unagreo wiv you insides.” 

“But there isn’t anybody to be Adam,” said Elizabeth, 
thil^ting to raise an insurmountable difficulty. 

The March Hare baby dealt with it promptly and conclusively^ 
not without some show of pity for Elizabeth’s limited intelli- 
gence. “ The Gartner, he will be Adam,” she said: “Adam, 
in Mummy’s story was a Gartner, auch," 

The principal roles being thus distributed, with the other 
babies as mute supers representing the Lion pensive beside the 
Lamb, symbols of the peace of Eden about to be so rudely dis- 
turbed, I was able to i^etire to what the play-hill would call 
‘/Another glade in Paradise,” and talk in solitude with my 
larches. But that remark of Elizabeth’s kept preying on my 
mind — There isn't anybody to be Adaynl" Such a want of 
imagination ; and such a confession of a woman’s standard of 
desire as popularly accepted ! I shall certainly have to telegraph 
for the Man of War. For either he would consent to bei 
amused by a kind of humour that differs essentially from mine, 
or else, if she failed to win him from his iron mood, he would 
direct her attention, with paralysing frankness, to the limited 
purpose served by all women in any decently ordered scheme 
of society. 

22nd. — Dearest Mamma, — You can’t think what a dismal time I 
am having. Some stodgy Frans have called, but nothing in the 
shape of a man. And even then I didn’t count because I 


wasn’t married ; as if one could possibly marry a German, 
anyhow. What an awful price to pay for being allowed into 
their cackling old hen yards 1 One of the frumps was talking 
of a French girl, in Berlin, 'whose engagement with a German 
officer was broken off because he saw her trying to climb on to 
the top of a tram-car. “Wasn’t it real lace,” I asked, “or 
was her ankle too bulgy ? ” All the three Fraus turned round 
'with a jerk and put up their glasses at me, and then looked at 
the Grafin, as much as to say, “ What is this thing? ” So the 
Grafin explained to me that the French girl, being a foreigner 
like me, didn’t know that the law wouldn’t let women ride on 
the top of trams, because it was bad for morals. Aren’t they 
funyiy, Mamina ? I know I should always be in prison or some- 
where if I lived here ; not that it would make much difference, 
after being in this house. 

I don’t so much mind the plain living, and I could easily do 
without stupid damsons and things with my beef ; but it ’s what 
she calls the “ high thinking ” that is so difficult. Of course, I 
don’t often say aloud what I ’m thinking about, but I know, 
by the Grafin’s eye, that she can always tell that it isn’t high 
enough. Don’t be surprised, will you, Mamma, if I telegraph 
some day for you to write and tell me to come home? The only 
thing that consoles me here is looking forward to the Man- 
of-War coming. Meantime I’m wearing to a thread, and Celes- 
ttnb talks of taking in ray waists, and I really ought to be as fat 
as possible to please the Man-of-War, because they must be 
used to the natives being podgy. So I shall go in for what 
they call Swine-cutlets and Munich Beer, which arc very 
developing. 

Y’our affectionate daughter, 

Elizabeth. 

26th.— I cannot pretend to be very sorry that Elizabeth has 
suddenly announced that she has to leave the day after to- 
morrow; besides, I can now wire to the Man of War to say 
that he need not come ; and so I shall have the pink silence 
of the pines all to myself. I really had tried to improve her 
by simple processes like the sight of a sunset through woods ; 
and when I saw a far-away look in her eyes I thought I was 
having a certain success, till she said, “I do like that; I 
simply ynvst have a gown of that shade.” Failing hero I was 
not likely to succeed on subtler points, such as the alertness 
of tulips or the stooping divinity of nasturtiums. 

I think myself fortunate to have got rid of Elizabeth so 
easily. For a big girl, she is much too aggressively innocent. 
I always suspect people of that kind; they seem like Persian 
Yellows, very plausible to the careless eye, but 'v\uth strange 
crawling things inside them when you look closer. 

And now to go and dance with my daffodils ! 

28th. — ^Dearest Mamma, thank you for answering my telegram 
so quickly, and telling me I may come home at once, I will 
explain why. Such a /imny thing happened four days ago. It 
came out as quite the most natural thing in the w'orld that the 
GrS.fiii is married to the Man-of-War ! You can guess how 
staggered .1 was and nearly choked over my Swino-eutlet, 
because it sounded just like a harem, or something of that 
sort, only the other way about. I had hardly breath enough 
to ask if this was the same Man-of-War that she was expecting 
to-morrow, and the Graff n looked quite surprised and said how 
could there be more than one Man-of-War, and I didn’t know 
whether she meant that the German fleet was so small, but 
anyhow I agreed with her that one Man-of-War was quite 
enough to be married to at once, though I didn’t say so. And 
then it struck me that if they were all married to her, all the 
officers, I mean, there wonld be nobody left over for me, be- 
sides it not being quite nice for me to stay in a house with 
a hostess married to so many people, though Celestine says 
it wouldn’t include the warrant-officers ; but then she is so 
selfish and only thinks about herself. And that ’s why I sent 
you the telegram, and please expect me soon after this arrives. 
Of course, 1 always said the Grilfln was a stuffy old bore, but 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE. 

Liz {to Elilily). “Mind ybe, it’s all eoight so pub as it gobs. All 1 sez is, it 

WANTS A FEVVEE OB TWO, OE A BIT O’ PLUSH SOHEWHAEBS, TO GIVE IT WHAT I CALL 
STOYLjB! 


I neTer should have thought she was quite 
SO wicked. I almost wonder you let me 
come here at all, don’t you, Mamma? And 
fancy me being afraid that the Man-of- 
"War might turn out to be an innocent 
bulb, and I remain, 

Your affectionate daughter, 

0. S. Elizabeth. 


JEERS, IDLE JEERS! 

Mine is, alas ! a flippant muse, 

If she ’s a heart she does not show it, 

So she and I have different views ; 

I want to be a veal poet I 
I want my versos to be read 
With tears by men of lofty station, 

I want a statue, w’hen I ’in dead, 

Erected by a grateful nation ! 

I ’ill sick of wi'iting ribald rhymes, 

I ’in tired of cutting humorous capers, 

I want my poems in The Times 
And all the other daily papers. 

Like Lewis Morris I will sing 
— ^At quite unusual length — of Hades. 
The critics say that sort of thing 
Is very much admired by ladies. 

With William Watson I ’ll declaim 
Armenia’s woes and make you shudder, 
Or rival Edwin Arnold’s fame. 

By writing further reams on Buddha. 

I feel a playwright’s fire in me, 

I do not hesitate to say it ; 

I ’ll write a blank verse tragedy 
And Mr. Beerbohm Tree shall play it. 

I ’ll turn out patriotic lays. 

And make the music-halls recite them ; 
They ’ll win me universal praise— 

And almost any fool can write them. 

My lyrics shall surpass belief, 

I '11 shine alike in song and sonnet ; 

And when my country comes to grief 
I ’ll write a threnody upon it. 

Till Austin, weary of the w^ay 
Those wicked critics daily twit him, 
Will lay aside his wreath of bay 
— ^Which really never seems to flt him. 
Then all the other bards who try 
To seize the crown will be rejected, 

For nobody can doubt that I 
Shall be the gentleman selected. 

The papers will be charmed to hear 
That one fine morning I’ve been 
knighted, 

And later, w^hen I ’m made a peer, 

They will be equally delighted. 

And when my day of death is come 
I shall, I hope, like Master Horner, 
Pluck from life’s pie one final plum ' * 
Serenely in the Poet’s Corner. 

St. J. H. 


Maxim by German Emperor.— “ Bring 
up a boy in the way he should go, - and' 
he won’t throw things at a reigning 
monarch.” [JS'.B. Other Royalties please 
copy.] * I 


THE LATEST SENSATION. 

[“With a view to assisting the police, a society 
of amateur detectives has been formed to arrest 
persons of suspicious appearance .” — Daily Faper.] 

I HAVE got him at last ! I have been 
following him for the past ten days, hour 
by hour and step by step. It was a near 
thing w^hen I tracked him to refreshment 
department of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum ; it was nearer still when I ran 
him to earth at Clapham Junction. But 
he slipped through my fingers on both 
occasions. Curse him, he is as slippery 
as* 'De^ Wet. But my moment of triumph 
has arrived. In a few minutes I shall 
have-' taken * him and shown that an 
amateur is quite as good as one of the 
brightest lights of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Departaent.' Ah, my good Scotland 
Yard, look to your laurels I 

I am watching for him. For the moment 
he has entered a public-house. This is 
not his first visit. But I hope it will be 
his last I 

He comes out. I dodge him, ready at 


a moment’s notice to pounce. We look 
round cautiously, as if we w^ere expecting 
someone. 

We walk carefully one before the other 
both keenly on the alert. Suddenly he 
turns round, and now we are face to face. 
I rush at him. He rushes at me. There 
is a terrible struggle, but I have the 
better of it. 

“I arrest you!” I exclaim, with as 
much dignity as I can muster after a 
quarter of an hour’s fight. 

* ‘ Nonsense I ’ ’ cries my capture. ‘ ‘ Non- 
sense !'■ "Who are you? ” 

“ I am a member of the Amateur Detec- 
tive Force, and I regard you as a sus- 
picious character.” 

“ I deny your authority. Moreover, I 
arrest you,” 

“Arrest me? ” 

“Yes; because I am a real detective, 
and consider you a suspicious character.” 

I submit quietly. 

P.S.— Waiting at a police station for 
someone to bail me out ! Take my name off 
the Amateur Detective League to-morrow ! 
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THE SPLENDID BANKRUPT. 

(Being a Mint to our Legislators and a 
Meminder to the Official Receiver.) 

Under its spreading bankruptcy 
The village mansion stands ; 

Its lord, a mighty man is he, 

With large, broad-acred lands ; 

And the laws that baulk his creditors 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His laugh is free and loud and long, 

His dress is spick-and-span ; 

He pays no debt with honest sweat, 

He keeps whate’er he can, 

And stares the whole world in the face, 
For he fears not any man. 

"Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
Prince-like he runs the show ; 

And a round of social gaieties 
Keeps things from getting slow— 

As the agent of his wife, of course, 

His credit ’s never low. 

His children, coming back from school, 
Bless their progenitor. 

Who ’s rufBLing at the yearly rate 
Of fifteen thou, or more. 

Nor care they how his victims fly 
To the workhouse open door. 

He goes on Sunday to the church 
With all whom he employs. 

To hear the parson pray and preach, 
Condemning stolen joys ; 

It falls like water ofl his back— 

His conscience ne^er annoys. 

Scheming, promoting, squandering. 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some ** deal begun. 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Some coup attempted, someone “ done,’^ 
Has earned a night’s repose. 

Thanks, thanks, to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus in the busy City life 
Our f ortimes must be wrought ; 

Thus does the Splendid Bankrupt thrive 
While honest fools get nought l\ 

A. A. S. 


CONCERNING THE CENSUS. 
Scene. — The sanctum of Paterfamilias. 
Time. — The morning for national statistics. 

Head of the Family (after filling in fomn). 
Now, Cook, I think I have all the details. 

Cook. Yes, Sir, same as last time you 
took it. 

Head. And your age? 

Cook. Same too, Sir, if you please, Sir. 

[Exit cook. 

Head (turning to guest). And now, my 
dear Miss Lucy, I am afraid I must be 
very inquisitive. You have most kindly 
filled in the blanks— all but the age. 

Miss Lucy. There ’s my difficulty, I am 
not quite sure of the year. My birthday 
was on the 27th. 

Head. Yes, but that is scarcely a guide. 


Can you remember any event to fix it in 
your mind ? For instance, there was the 
Paris Exhibition of last year. 

Miss Lucy. Oh, I didn’t see it ; but I 
remember the one before it. 

Head. That will help us— eleven years 
ago. 

Miss Lucy. Audi thought it sodiferent 
from our own one. I remember, as quite 
a wee wee child, the Crystal Palace. 

Head. No doubt at Sydenham? 

Miss Lucy. Wasn’t it in Hyde Park ? 
Head. Yes, that was in 1851. Oh, if 

you remember that, you must be 

Miss Lucy (intemipting). Oh, pray don’t 
•worry about dates. (Smiling) 1 see I 
must tell you the truth, so please put me 
dovTi at five and twenty. 

(Curtain.) 

A LIFE TAX. 

[*‘ At a meeting of the Colchester Town Council 
it was announced that owing to the remarkably 
healthy state of the borough the cemetery was no 
longer self-supporting and had to be maintained 
out of the rates .” — Daily Telegraph.] 

0 FAVOURED town, such health to know 
As crowns Hygeia’s rose-white brow, 

Thy secret to the world avow. 

Thou hast no traffic’s crowd to cross, 
Which means so often certain loss 
Of life beneath the hoof of boss. 

Nor flats built half-way to the skies, 

To toil up which the strongest tries ; 
Such flats are death-traps in disguise. 

Perchance no motors chase the wind 
And leave (besides the smell) behind 
A track of over-run mankind. 

And is thy beer from arsenic free ? 

Thy water germless ? And is the 
Milk pure and wholesome as can be ? 

’ Or is it that thy people must 
Not in thy town return to dust 
To baulk An Undertaker’s Trust ? 

NATURE’S ALLY. 

[“It is proposed to illuminate the Yosemite | 
Falls, California, by twenty arc electric lights 
arranged for colour effects. The falls are 2600 feet 
high.”— Globe.] 

I* Oh, who shall dare in after days 
'* To pipe a song in Nature’s praise ? 

I. Nature, who really seems afraid 
. To push her little stock-in-trade. 

LI Old are her hills, her valleys, too. 

In all her works there ’s nothing new. 

But what is sadder to relate 

She will not bring them up to date. 

:. She forms a mountain and then fails 
y To furnish it with train and rails, 
e She takes decades to mould a crater 
y And then forgets the elevator. 

Such carelessness, pray, who could 
n pardon ? 

y She wonderfully plans a garden, 

A natural haven of delight 
?. And overshadows it by night. 


Leaving the Yankee, most Twen-centy, 
To fit it up with arc lights twenty. 

So now the works you can compare 
Of Nature with the millionaire. 

How faint the glories of the skies 
Compared with Yankee enterprise ! 

We wait to see Niagara’s Falls, 
Supplied with countless music halls. 
For where exhausted Nature ends 
America assistance lends. 


WHAT IT MUST NEVER COME TO. 

A piirelg imaginary Sketch. 

Lecturer. — Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
as you have seen a crater in action and 
other interesting matters of a purely 
public character, I will show you what I 
may call the private side of life. Here we 
have Mr. Brow^n proposing to Miss Smith. 
(Illustration.) Y'ou will notice that the 
bridegroom-elect— for so he will be by- 
and-bye— is a little nervous. He has 
knocked over a chair — (laughter) — and has 
some difficulty in falling upon his knees. 
(Laughter.) He takes her hand, presses it 
to his heart and— well, we can imagine 
the rest. (Applause.) And now’, while we 
are preparing our next illustration, I can 
let you into the secret of how these 
things are done. Like all great dis- 
coveries, the mattbr is simplicity itself. 
All we have had to do has been to arrange 
an automatic apparatus, which records 
what is going on in the apartment in 
which it is fixed. Quite simple, and yet 
wonderful. Now wo shall be able to pro- 
ceed. Our next illustration is the execu- 
tion of the Rottenborough Murderer. 
(Loud applause.) 

[The Entertainment proceeds. 

AN OPTIMIST’S SPRING SONG. 

Spring, while at you the cynics rail, 

Your fickleness arraigning, 

Not ours your coldness to assail, 

With querulous complaining. 

To you glad greetings still we bring, 

With vernal transports glowing. 

For, though you might be milder, spring, 
It is not alioays snowing. 

Though frequent blizzards swirl and shriek, 
Our very marrows freezing, 

And though the climate hard and bleak 
Sets feeble wind-pipes wheezing ; 

We at our snug firesides can stay, 

In cosy armchairs, knowing 
The clouds will pass away some day — 

It is not always snowing. 

Nay then, sweet spring, we still can smile, 
Though by your scourgings smitten. 
And though we sneeze and shiver, while 
By your keen tooth we’re bitten ; 

This thought can mitigate our pains, 

A soothing balm bestowing — 

Sometimes it only hails and rains, 

It is not always snowing. 
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OPERATIC PROSPECTS. 

So^iE say the season's'going to l3e a French ’un. 

The ground for which assertion, I may mention, 

Is, that a name whereon I place my finger, 

In the subscribers’ list is “ Paris Singer,” 

“ 'Which,” as says Euclid, “ is absurd.” Dismiss it. 

All ask if Madame Melba will revisit 

The stage she brightens with her charming trill ? 

Her answer ’s yet to come ; perhaps she will. 

Well, if she will, she will, you may depend on ’t,” 

“ And if she won’t, she won’t, and there ’s an end on ’t.” 
Yet with good names the opera programme teems — 

Adams, Ternina, Bauermeister, EAT\ni:s, 

Maubourg and Gadsky, Brema and Sobrtno, 

And of the others many have we seen ? JS’o. 

But there is one whom all will hail with “ fialve ! ” 

That great dramatic singer, Madame Calve. 

h'ow^ for “ the spear side ” : Would you hear “ OfeHo ” f 

Then here ’s Tamagno ; he ’s the very fellow ! 

PLANgoN, Saleza, Bispham, Coates, and Blass 
As Dogberry, singing, “Write me dowm an ass,” 

In opera, by Yillters Stanford, who 
Has set to music Shakspeare’s “ Much Ado,” 

Names of Yan Dygk, Yan Rooy, the list has got : 

T’wo Yans for all this Covent Garden lot ! 

They ’ll sing their songs as well as e’er they ’ve sung ’em, 
Although you ’ll note they ’ve but one Znote among them ! 

The orchestra, as large and good as ever. 

Flon, Mancinelli, both Conductors clever. 

With Forsyth Manager success is certain ; 

But, hush ! The overture ! . . . . Ring up the curtain ! 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

A DAINTY little book for the pocket is the collection of Tenny'- 
son’S Love Poems (John Lane). The Easter holiday-maker, 
travelling for recreation, will do well to carry this with him, 
and learn half a poem a day. 

“Hullo, here’s a church!” said Mr. Wemmiclc, walking 
through Walworth, Miss Skifflns on his arm. “ Let ’s go in and 
get married.” “Hullo!” says Mr. Baring-Gould, “there’s 
much talk .just now in Blue Books and Parliament about lead 
poisoning in the earthenware works. Let ’s go down to the 
Potteries and write a novel.” This he does, calls it The 
Frobishers, and Mr. Methuen publishes it. It is a sadly 
inartistic piece of work. In hardly any scene are the flats 
joined. The materials are older than the first number of the 
London Journed, There is the rightful heir {Beaudessai*t) re- 
instated, the superseded family, including a lovely girl, left 
destitute. This makes an opening for the Potteries, and for 
Mr. Baring-Gould to. work up information about work there 
learned in a flying visit. There is the leering, lustful manager 
of the works ; the virtuous girl, who is finally married to the 
re-instated heir, and lives happy evermore in her old home. 
“ A poor thing, ” my Baronite says. “But mine own,” retorts 
Mr. Baring-Gould, capping the quotation. 

In The Wizard's Knot (FiSHER Unwin) William Barry [tout 
court, for is he not the Reverend and “D.D.” to boot?] has 
w-ritten a romance of Irish life which, in many respects, other 
wTiters in the same field of literature would find hard to beat. 
His gift of poetic description, his thorough knowledge and 
genuine appreciation of certain phases of the Celtic character, 
coupled wdth his power of life-like portraiture (for they are 
more than sketches of those who have unconsciously served 
him as models) give to his work a charm which, as a mere tale, 
it does not possess. The story is thin, and it is not long 
before whatever interest has been awakened at the com- 
mencement is obscured by clouds of far-fetched epithets or 


lost in a labyrinth of puzzling paragraphs. Sometimes the Baron 
has paused in his pleasurable toil to wonder if Barry could 
possibly be the Irish spelling of Meredith. . Nevertheless, the 
character of O'Dioijer, scholar, peasant, poet, hedge-school- 
master, raedicinc-man and wizard, is a masterpiece. 

In Tivo Sides of a Question May Sinclair (Archibald Con- 
stable & Co.) gives us two stories, of w-hich, my Baronitess 
says, the second, “Superseded,” is the better. Both stories 
are somewhat pessimistic, and should therefore be read when 
you are in the best of health on a sunshiny day. The second 
story is notable for its quaint touches of character in the 
narrow life of a middle-aged teacher of arithmetic. 

“Finding on my table,” quoth the studious and indefatigable 
Baron, “a book entitled Veronica Vernon, the first chapter of 
which wus headed ‘I vegetate,’ it occurred to me that Mina 
Sandeivlan’s Veronica Vernon Vegetarian (John Long) offered a 
prosi^ect no less of entertainment than, judging from its dedi- 
cation ‘ to the Blessed Angels on spheres of light,’ and to ‘ all 
champions of the helpless,’ of instruction.” So the Baron 
bravely went to work ; and in the course of perusal took a 
considerable amount of exercise ;in the way of skipping, by 
which means he sped along with agility to Chapter XY., headed 
“ I receive a shock,” and the story being sufficiently interest- 
ing (somewhat after the manner of that very original “My 
dear Diary,” of years ago) to warrant the Baron’s seeing it 
through to the bitter (or sweet) end, the undaunted Baron 
bent to his work with stern determination. He passed to 
Chapter XYI. Story going well, interest improving ; nearing 

the denotment. Now for Chapter XYII Hallo! No 

I Chapter XYIT. ! ! ! But instead, Chapter XY. over again, with 
same heading “I receive a shock.” The Baron did, indeed, 
“ receive a shock I ” Rarely has -he ever been so “shock’d.” 
The numbers, too, of the pages had got mixed. Here is 296 
next to 265, and at 280 the book finishes with this broken line, 

“ * You look very pensive, Miss Yeedaxt,’ remarked ” 

That’s all. “Here break we off” — ^wdth a vengeance. Who 
“remarked”? What did he remark? There’s no intimation 
that the story is to be “ continued in our next.” No ; nothing. 
As, on a memorable occasion. Miss Squeers exclaimed, “ Is this 
the hend ? ” so, aspirate included, hasks the disappointed and 

Puzzled Baron de Book-'Worms. 


THE DRINK OF PEERS. 

[“ Ginger ale” is advertised “ as drunk in the House of Lords.”] 
Come, fill the cup ! The peers look wan and pale, 
And ’neath their legislative labours fail ; 

Half round the hours the minute hand hath stole ; 
Enough ! come fill the cup with ginger ale ! 

Fill high the foaming nectar ! Do not fear 
To quaff the sparkling cup, for every peer, 

Though drinking, shall be sober : it alone 
Is drunk wdthin the gilded chamber here. 

Far other drinks our fathers used to swill 
From sunny vineyard or from Highland still ; 

But since a gouty habit they bequeathed 
To us, we needs must he teetotal still. 

Although for smallest mercies we would fain 
Express due gratitude, mere doles are vain 
To make our shrunken rent-rolls what they w’ere, 
And ginger ale is cheaper than champagne. 

If by some strange mischance (and here ’s the rub !) 
The Children’s Bill, despite the Cecil’s snub, 

Should pass this session, whom have we to send 
To fetch our modest pewter from the pub. ? 

Then let the baffled brewers wrathful rail, 

And curse the Lords for their decreasing sale ; 

Health, purse, necessity together cry, 

“ Come, fill the cup, ye Peers, with ginger ale ! ” 
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CONVEESATIONAI HIHIS FOB. YOTJEG B.IDEES. 

Chapter XL 

Eiinting-tupes — The Veteran, Old Rihs,^* 

There i>s in every hunt at least oue veteran who has followed 
those i^articular hounds since he was a boy, who swears by 
them as the very best pack in the world, who comes out 
with them still on every hunting day, and whose words 
are regarded with an almost superstitious reverence by 
all the rest. His dress conveys an idea of immemorial 
antiquity, suggesting the sporting pictures of a day long 
since gone by. His hat is low-crowmed and broad-brimmed, 
his chin is sunk into the folds of an ample hunting-stock 
with a plain gold pin to keep it together. His coat is of a 
sub-fuse hue, his breeches are of serviceable browm cord, and 
his legs are cased in an old pair of butcher boots made of limp 
leather and heavily crinkled and wrinkled from top to bottom. 
His spurs make no pretence to ape the fashion ; they are short 
and curved, rather than long and straight. His queer old crop 
with its browm thong adds a final touch of character to his 
make-up. His nag, like his breeches, is meant for service 
rather than for show— a bony, angular grey, short-coupled and 
as hard as nails, emphatically not a horse, 

S^dft as the Arab steed that leads the rush 

Of turbaned warriors. 

nor one on which you would choose to make an effort 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, 
but, nevertheless, a horse that ^ invariably manages, with the 
clicery, grey-whiskered veteran on his back,* to be w’oll up with 
the hounds when the run ends, no matter what the country 
may be over which the fox has led them in liis race for life* 
Wonderful stories are told of this horse, his patriarchal age, 
his capacity for endurance, his marvellous wisdom. “Old 
Ribs ’ ’ he is called by the younger and light-minded members 
of the hunt, who yet, one and all, profess and feel an un- 
bounded admiration for his prowess and that of his rider. It 
was “Old Ribs” who, when his master once fell off into a 
thick and muddy ditch (wo are all human, even the oldest of 
us; and we all fall now and then), sat by him — “Yes, Sir, I 
give you my word of honour, sat by him like a dog” — the 
old gentleman having wrenched his leg and being unable to 
struggle out, and eventually summoned assistance by plucking 
a farm-labourer by his smock until he induced the astounded 
rustic to follpw him to the scene of the disaster. And it was 
“Old Ribs” who, on the following hunting day, his master 
being still laid up, managed to escape from his loose-box and 
appeared at the front door at the usual time hearing his 
master’s hunting crop in his mouth. There are a hundred 
other stories, all equally veracious, and all bearing testimony 
to the virtues of this unparalleled animal, who has never within 
the memory of other veterans been young, and will never grow 
old. Some day, years and years hence, a flight of shining winged 
horses will descend upon the stable where “ Old Ribs ” has 
his home and will hear him away to another happy ground 
where there is no wire fencing, and where ghostly hounds chase 
shadowy foxes for ever through the asphodel country without 
a check. But in the meantime this type of perennial equine ] 
middle-age remains to delight our hunt and to carry his gallant 
old master. He is a horse of character and has opinions of his 
own. Certain fences there arc that he simply won’t jxxmp, and 
when he comes to one of them he just stops and turns his wise 
old head round. His rider knows him too well to try to flog 
him or spur him over. He dismounts in the most amiable and 
accommodating way, and while the youngsters are charging and 
blundering and scrambling to right and to left of him ho takes 
the reins in his hand, gets over the ditch, climbs the hank, 
brings * ‘ Old Ribs ’ ’ cheerfully after him, and so down on the other 
side without any silly fuss or ceremony. It is a Kjonvention 
between horse and ri^ler, and each does his part perfectly. 



UNANSW£RABLE. 

YouTiff I^YipccuTiious Swell {TCilJb&T proud of hisjiyurc, duel ccuxioiis to 
prodieee a yredt effect at a forthcoTuiny County Ball — to Tcvilor). “I sat, 
MT FRIEND, DO ME A GREAT FAVOUR ; LET ME HAVE THIS NEW SUIT 
BY THE END OF THE WEEK, AND I SHALL BE FOR EVER AND EVER 
INDEBTED TO YOU.” 

Tailor . “Thank you much, Sir; but I think, on oonsidera- 

TION, I SHOULD PREFER A CHEQUE DOWN, MVEy UNDER A SLIGHT 
DISCOUNT.” 


“ Why don’t you put the saddle on and let the horse mount 
you? ” said an irreverent novice when he saw this performance 
being gone through. The old man made no rejily , hut he had 
hifg quiet revenge. At the next fence the scoffer parted 
company with his fi.ery Bucephalus, and the veteran as he 
passed tossed him a ginger biscuit, saying, “It’s all I can 
spare,” and left him gazing disconsolately at the vanishing 
flight of hounds and horsemen. 


RATHER “ OUT OF IT ” 

Oh, my dear Sir, my very dear Sir, I’ve had such a shock 
Having mislaid my glasses— meaning spectacles ; no other 
glasses, being an almost total abstainer — my nephew -was 
reading aloud to me from The Times of Tuesday, JMarch 26. 
We only get it fifth hand, being rather out of the way and 
economical, and so it was not until yesterday that I heard the 
news. It was : — 

“ King Christian toasted King Edward.” 

I 

I was horrified. I could not help gasping out the question, 
“And ate Mm ? ” 

Ah ! Then came my nephew’s explanation. But can I trust 
him? He ’s a bit of a wag, and when he says that to “toast a 
person ” only means to drink his health, I have my doubts, I 
certainly have heard someone “propose a toast,” but that’s 
quite another affair. However, if I don’t hear from you to the 
contrary, I shall with pleasure accept my nephew Jim’s explana- 
tion.— Yours, Dorcas Dullasled. 

Ditchivater Dyhe Dell, Dumpshire. 
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THE LABOUR MARKET. 

Employer . “I shan't speak to totj again about getting on with your work, young man. The next time 1 catch you 

IDLING ABOUT, TOU’liL -HAYE TO GO.** 

Boy ( coniidmtially ), “Chaps is scarce!’* 


A SHAKSPBAEIAN SOUVENIR. 

First-eate idea of Mr. Tree’s (whose impersonation of 
Malvolio is a masterpiece of comicality), especially when 
carried out to something nearly approaching perfection, is 
♦that of presenting your audience with a “soitnenir” of 
the fiftieth or hundredth night of the run of a Shakspearian 
or, for the matter of that, of any other play. Now this 
artistic “souuemr,” very cleverly drawn by Ohas. Buchel 
and reproduced in colour by Hentschel Ltd., is of itself 
an attraction to re-visit Her Majesty’s. The likenesses are 
excellent, invaluable to a theatrical collector ; but, as they 
are likenesses only of the characters,' ' would it not add 
considerably to the value of another souvenir" were the 
portraits of actresses or actors in everyday attire placed in 
juxta-position to that of themselves “in character” ? 'Would 
it not be an invaluable lesson in the art of “making-up”? 
Would it not be an additional tribute to the artistic talent 
of the actor, for every actor must have in him, more or less, 
the germs of the historical artist’s peculiar power ? Sometimes 
the actor has to reproduce historical portraiture: at other 
times he has to consult the author, and draw the portrait of the 
character he is assuming from the latter’s conception of it. 


But in a play of Shakspearian fancy he has to determine for 
himself, or to blend his own idea with that of whoever is 
charged with the production of the piece. However, this is 
not an essay on “the art of making-up,” and Mr. Punch's 
Bepresentative has only to record the vast improvement of 
Miss Maud Jeffries’ Olivia (since the first night) and the con- 
tinued success of Twelfth Night, which, filling Her Majesty’s 
nightly, bids fair, judging from the present undoubted popu- 
larity, to achieve an exceptionally long run. 

USEFUL PRESENTS FOR EASTER. 

Russia . — ^A scheme for suppressing anarchy and establishing 
liberty without license, France.— A plan to wipe out the de- 
ficit of the Paris Exhibition and to give rest to the unrestful. 
Spain . — ^A project for reconciling the irreconcilables. Italy . — 
An idea for retrenchment without effacenient. Turkey . — A com- 
position without bankruptcy. China.— A government without 
examination. Japan . — ^A mode of securing amiable neighbours 
without recourse to the sword or Oriental diplomacy. United 
States . — Protection without defiuance. Knowledge that the 
money of the millionaire would sometimes be more useful in 
the pockets of the millions. Great Britain.— A contented mind 
under the coming burden of increased taxation. 




THE HOUSE AND THE CENSUS. 


Me. Pdnch (t/ie BxorERiTOE). “ WHO IS MxVSTER BLERB ?” 

IiushPaety. “SURE IT’S MYSBLE ? I’M THE MASTER HETIB.’’ 

The Endmeeatoe. “WHO SLEPT HERB LAST NIGHT?’’ 

TBTatT Party. “ Dim A ONE ! I KEPT THE WHOLE HOUSE AWAKE WITH MY SHINDY ! ’’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Exteactbp fkom the Diaht of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, ?tIonday, March 25.— 
*‘When C.-B. is away the Squire doth 
play,” said Sark, dropping into poetry, 
and, unlike Mr, Silas Wegg, scorning to 
make extra charge. 

Leader of Opposition at home nursing a 
cold, Squire of Malwood, returning to 
old work, took his place and, to a certain 
extent, made things hum . That very hard 
task after an hour’s experience with dull- 
witted Irishmen of the type of O’ Doherty 
trying their hand at the game of baiting 
Ministers with questions. Nevertheless, 
Squire in good form. Recalled old times 
when gentlemen on Front Bench lived up 
to axiom that the duty of an Opposition is 
to oppose. Harking back to controversy 
last week when Prince Arthur, designing 
to dish obstructionists, submitted Civil 
Service Estimates in lump sum, the Squire 
extracted from Speaker a ruling that will 
prevent its repetition. Also ho made 
clear inconvenient fact that when Brod- 
RICK, disclosing new Army plan, announced 
that the Navy would hereafter look after 
the coaling stations he counted without 
the Admiralty. 

Prince Arthur a great admirer of the 
Squire’s. 

‘‘Harcourt,” he once said to the 
Member for Sark, is the last survivor 
of the old type of the highest form of the 
House of Commons man.” 

That an abstract opinion, dropped in 
flush of generous talk about an ancient 
foeman. In the concrete, aggravating to 
the sweetest temper to have the Squire 
unexpectedly -waking up and showing how 
an Opposition ought to be led. He sub- 
mitted his point of order to the Speaker 




OFF FOR A (NORTH-) EASTER HOLIDAY! 

(As IT PROMISES TO BE— XJgH 1 ! ) 


at prodigious length. Question reached 
proportions of ordinary speech. 

“ I understand,” said Prince Arthur, 
with wicked emphasis on the numeral, 
“ the right hon. gentleman submitted one 
question on one point of order.” 

Then in snappish tone he proceeded, as 
briefly as possible, to defend the action 
taken. 

Bad enough to have Irish Members 
yelping at his heels night after night 
through the week, coarsely belittling his 
gifts iis Leader. To have the Squire of 
Malwood Suddenly resuming reins of 
leadership a visitation equivalent to the 
last stra-^\ The Leader of the House of 
Commons is, after all, almost human. 

Business done. — Appropriation Bill 
brought in. 

Tuesday in'pJtt. — House adjourned at 
quarter to five this morning ; SPEAKER 
took chair again at three this afternoon. 
Shifts in a coal mine easy going compared 
with this. The sturdy miner shares the 
labour of a day with another, and would 
raise the roof off the mine if he were 
called upon to extend one of his working 
shifts for an uninterrupted space of four- 
teen hours. 

In point of time, matters growing criti- 
cal with Appropriation Bill. In order to 
conform to statutory regulations govern- 
ing close of financial year must get it 
through all stages before Saturday. 
Natural to suppose House meeting 
again this afternoon would straightway 
proceed to Second Reading of the Bill. 
That would be all very well for gather- 
ing of private commercial company, of 


Board of Guardians, or of a Vestry. The 
Mother of Parliaments knows better. The 
first and freshest four hours of the sitting 
were given up to a Private Bill. Then 
came cloud of Questions darkening the 
dinner hour. At length, in almost empty 
House, a few tired- out Members pro- 
ceeded to Debate Second Reading of 
Appropriation Bill. 

Proceedings deadly dull. House in 
comatose state. Shortly after midnight 
Members on Ministerial side, waking out 
of troubled doze, found Speaker on his 
legs putting question; groped their way 
into Division Lobby, and so home to bed. 

Business done.— Appropriation Bill read 
a second time. 

Thursday night , — Like the burglar’s, the 
life of the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs is not wholly a happy one. Since 
he came into the family heritage, Son and 
Heir has been singularly unfortunate. 
To begin with, there was his delightfully | 
frank, but disastrous, remark about I 
Cousin Arthur forbidding him when 
replying to Questions to say anything in 
supplement of what is written out for him. 
Then there was the row about his Chief’s 
confidences to the Lords on the Tientsin 
business, his light and airy ignoring of 
the House that ineludei^ amongst its mem- 
bers his colleague at the Foreign Office. 
Son aKd Heir not responsible for either 
of these misfortunes. Prin.ce Arthur 
imposed on him the first; Lansdowne 
everything to do with second. 

To-night promised reparation, Tabk 
committed to him of explaining to Com- 
mons position of affairs in China, Had 
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ordinary course been followed, and tbis and within four years had worked Ms way eleven millions. Childees notes that in 


question of Imperial interest come on to high ministerial office with a salary of his speech announcing the demand, Mr. 
immediately after Questions, all would £2,000 a year and a retiring pension of Gladstone succeeded in establishing this 
have - been" 'well. SON and Heir would £866, enjoyed till the close of his life. necessity without once mentioning Russia ! 
have had population of the Vineyard in Letters addressed to him by Mr. G. are Colonel Spencer Childers has per- 
attitude of strained attention ; fresh him- embargoed pending conclusion of JOHN formed a difficult task with modesty and 
self, would have talked to unwearied Morley'S Life of the Master Statesman, ability, making valuable contribution to 
ears. 'What happened vrus that. South Childers in his own correspondence sue- political history of the last quarter of the 
Africa winning the toss, went to the ceeds in throwing side-lights on that Eighteenth Century. 

'Wickets. Some sharp play, with Don multiplex character, who lived with Business do? 2 c.— -Appropriation Bill re- 
JosE in best slogging form. Debate him in the House of Commons remember ceives Royal Assent, 
trailed on through dinner hour ; that in his gift of convincing people that what- , 

itself bit of good luck ; seemed to pro- ever 'was (at the moment expedient) was 

mise Son and Heir’s opportunity about right. I can see him now as, nineteen PAINFUL POB]\IS.—No. III. 

ten o’clock, the best hour for speaking years ago, the British Fleet having bom- LQg^ Temper. 

after 7.30. Members come in from dinner barded Alexandria and a British Army , t r. 

■with minds and bodies refreshed, in having landed in Egypt under Garnet s ow jrou 


have had population of the Vineyard in 
attitude of strained attention ; fresh him- 
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•with minds and bodies refreshed, in 
genial mood to welcome promising effort. 

Alack I Bashmead-Abtlett was to the 
fore. Since Question time he had per- 
vaded premises. What with Lansdowne 
up in the Lords discoursing on China, 
with Son and Heir in Commons liable to 
be turned on same topic any moment, 
Bashmad had rather exciting evening. ' 
Lines of strangers waiting in outer Lobby 
from time to time startled by meteoric 
flight ; were conscious of the swift pass- 
ing of. tall figure -with flushed face, lank 
locks, a glass gloaming in one eye like a 
perturbed beacon, a mass of drab-coloured 
pocket - handkerchief protruding from 
coat-tail pocket. Some said it was the 
ne-w star, Nova Persei, astray from its un- 
accustomed orbit. Police explained it 
was *‘only Ashisiead-Bartlett.” 

Needn^t have been in such hurry. 
Foreign Secretary finished his statement, 
and had comfortably dined, before China 
Question reached in Commons, and the 
Sheffield Knight, rising, poured out by the 
hour what Sark describes as “ a washy 
flood of turbulent trash.” Half-past eleven 
before Son and Heir got a look in ; did 
very well, considering how sorely he was 
handicapped. 

Business done.— Appropriation Bill read 
a third time. 








^ LinUthgow. 

EIR got a look in ; did ^ ^ ^ - xi. tt n 

. f IT CMr. lire, K.C.— a sketch m the House.) 

ring how sorely he was ^ 

WOLSELEY, he stood at the table beating 
Appropriation Bill read the open palm of his left hand with his 
right, and insisting w^e were not at war. 


Friday Reading Childers’ Life On the 15th July, 1882, he wTote to 

and Co7*respondence, just issued by John Childers, then Minister for War, sug- 
MURBAY. An interesting record of long gesting that the troops should be placed 
labour in public service. Throws flood under command of the Naval authorities 
of light on inner chambers of English avowedly for police purposes, so as to 
politics during last quarter of a century, avoid even the semblance of invasion, and 
Lips of Childers not touched with that the consequent suspicion and serious diffi- 
celestial fire which flamed about his con- culties that would arise if we landed a 
temporaries Disraeli, Gladstone, Bright regular army under military com- 
and LoTO. Like Stafford Northcote, manders.” 

who in some points he much resembled, Isn’t that delicious ? Does more to 
he was in the first flight of statesmen of reveal the inner man than a tome of 
the second "rank. Like his great chief, biography. Much of equal value in the 
his industry was colossal. But he had not two volumes. The veil is withdrawn 
behind it the iron constitution of Mr. G. from the perplexities of the divided 
More than once laid aside by break down Cabinet struggling through the historic 
of health. Wherever he went he sue- epoch, 1882—85. In the latter year came 
ceeded in working his way to the front, the Penjdeh Incident, happening at a 
Going out to Australia in 1850, his ambition moment when England was at grips with 
was bounded by ‘‘some little hope” of the Mahdi in the sad Soudan. For the 
getting an appointment of £250 a year as first time we learn how serious was the 
Inspector of Schools. He obtained that, crisis -which led to the vote of credit for 


Co^iB ■with me and I wull sho-w you 
Such a pitiable case, 

Of a man of whom I know you 
Would detest to fill the place. 

Years ago ho lost his temper, 

And he never got it back ! 

He is truly idem semper 
With this lamentable lack. 

Most unalterably placid, 

He is never known to frown, 

And it doesn’t make him acid 
If you kick him when he ’s down. 

Does he wish to be insipid ? 

No, it grieves him to the soul. 

He would rather be equipped 
With a temper on the whole. 

All the children love to pelt him 
With potatoes in the street ; 

And to take a belt and belt him 
Is the loafer’s special treat. 

Yet, you ’ll ever find him lenient 
To the hooligan and rough ; 

Though it ’s highly inconvenient 
To be never in a huff. 

For his hat is badly battered, 

And the head that ’s underneath 

Often has its senses scattered 
With the loss of sundry teeth. 

In this most unhealthy fashion ' 

He is treated, for they know 

That he hasn’t any passion 
Or vindictiveness to show. 

And he longs with such a longing 
For the temper he has lost ! 

For the righting of the wronging 
Which his carelessness has cost. 

But his temper ’s gone for ever, 

All his longing is in vain 

(He who found it thought it clever 
Not to part with it again). 

Ne’er again this hapless victim 
Will be angry with a bore. 

Nor with anyone who kicked him 
Yet impatient any more ! 

Do you see the striking moral 
I ’m reserving for the end ? 

If you really wish to quarrel, 

Never lose your temper, friend. 

F. E. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A MUSICAL COMEDY. 

Canto the Seventh. 

’Tis come at last ! the most eventfal night 
'Which press and public have awaited long ; 

The Thespian temple, all ablaze with#light, 
'Welcomes a large and fashionable throng. 
Which through the vestibule serenely flocks 
To stalls, dress-circle, or a private box. 

The cheaper portions of the homse will be 
Filled with those persons who are none the los^i 
Critics of recognized ability 
Although they may not put on eveiiiiig'dress, 
And pit and gallery have borne the brunt 
Of waiting hours to get a seat in front. 

Xotiee the hum and chatter that pervade 
The auditorium in ev’ry part ; 

While by the “gods” sweet melody is made 
Until the tiuieful overture shall start. 

And now and then will rise a storm of cheers, 

As some distinguished personage appears. 

Xow from the orchestra there conies the sound 
Of tuning up, with many a scrape and saueak ; 
And restless eyes, that have been roving round, 
A certain spot beneath the footlights seek, 
Whence will emerge, with baton in his hand, 

The chief composer, to conduct the band. 

The Conductor See, there he is I and volleys of applause 
takej hid Seat. prom ev’ry quarter his appearance greet ; 

Repeatedly he bows — ^then comes a pause, 

As ill the orchestra he takes his seat. 

A glance at his musicians, ev’ryone ; 

He waves his hand— the overture ’s begun. 


Charaeteristirs 
of the 
Audience. 


The Hirst- 
Xight. 


What follows need not be described at groat length. The 
reader has probably been present at many such first-nights. 
He kiiow.s the applause which greets every popular artiste, 
as he or she appears during the progress of the First Act. 
The musical numbers will be listened to attentively, and those 
which particularly take the fancy of the audience will call 
forth a demand for encores, which the conductor, if he is wise, 
will turn a deaf car to as much as iiossible. To take every 
encore means prolonging the performance to a late hour, and 
when the fate of a piece is doubtful, a conclusion in good time 
may often turn the balance of public opinion in a favourable 

After the First Act there will be a wait 
Longer than usual, because, you know’, 

Changes of scenery necessitate 
A lot of practice for a week or so 
(Upon the programme, as a rule, you ’ll find 
Indulgence asked in matters of this kind).' 

But, after all, it is the Second Act 
On which the fortune of the play depends ; 

U nloss with tuneful numbers it is packed, 

The audience will weary ere it ends. 

And though the low comedian may gag, 

There comes a time when things begin to drag. ’ 

Still, let us hope that matters will progress 
Smoothly until the final curtain fall ; 

Then ev’ryone concerned in the success 
Will have to come in front and take a call. 

The audience applauds, though one or two 
May have recourse to 111 3 discordant “ Boo 1 ” 


diroe cion. 

The Iiiteivdl 
hetween the 
Acts. ‘ 


The Calls befo.c 
the Curtain. 


The Manlier 
occasi-onally 
maketh a 
Speech. 


Exit the 
Audience. 


The Provincial 
Companies. 


The Second 
Edition. 


The Poet, 
prepareth to 
diamoiiiit 
Pegasus. 


The Moral 

(if ail)). 


And when the members of the lengthy cast 
Have come on, one by one, or two by two ; 

And when before the curtain there have passed 
The authors, lyrists, and composers too, 

Then, once again, the house is set astir 
By the appearance of the Manager. 

There, with a cheerful smile upon his face. 

See in his glory how he stands alone, 

His countenance revealing not a trace 
Of all the past anxiety he’s known. 

Sometimes the noisy audience beseech 
That he will just vouchsafe to them a speecli. 

But by-and-bye they turn the footlights out. 

And rapidly the crowd of people throngs 
Into the street, with lots to talk about, 

Some even hamming snatches of the songs. 

The critics hurry off at once to write 

Any impressions they have formed that night. 

So, all is over, saving the critiques 
Which in to-morrow’s papers will appear ; 

If they are fairly good, for many weeks 
The box-office one hardly can get near. 

And ev’ry other person that one meets 
Explains that he ’s been trying to book seats. 

Then soon the touring companies go forth 
Upon their travels all throughout the land ; 

And people, cast and west, and south and north, 
Will pay their money down with willing hand. 
While striking posters, flaunted near and far, 

All help to make the piece more popular. 

Perchance it happens that you do not pay 
Another visit to this merry show. 

Till it has been before the public, say 
For just aboiit throe hundred nights or so. 

Then we ’ll excuse you if you rub your eyes. 

And gaze around you in a blank surprise. 

The title of the piece remains, no doubt, 

The characters are pretty much the same ; 

But if there 's little' else you know about 
I do not think that yon are much to blame. 

Xo wonder that it all should seem so strange. 

For ev’rything has undei^gone a change. 

New numbers have been added here and there, 
New business, very probably new scenes ; 

Xew dresses, gorgeous beyond compare ; 

But, really, it is only by these means 
That such a piece draws crowded houses for 
Five hundred nights or, maybe, even more. 

L’Envoi. 

Enough, O gentle reader ! you and I 
Have probed beneath the surface more or 
less, 

Seeking to find the wherefore and the why 
Of things that are conducive to success. 

Xow lot us bid adieu to all concerned, 

Trusting that no ill-feeling we have earned. 

And if there is a moral to be traced 
Frojn any of the incidents 1 ’ve shown, 

’Tis surely this ; Study the public taste, 

Even although it may not be your own.” 

Thus fortune you may speedily amass. 

And, “ Vineit omnia Varietas ! ” 

The End. P. G, 




A SPORTSMAN’S NIGHTMARE. 

[“ This is one of the most crowded weeks in the 
Sportsman’s Year.” — Daily Faper,'\ 

With his usual determination to keep 
abreast of every movement, and guide 
the opinions of the public, Mr. Duncli 
directed his Sporting Representative to 
keep an eye on everything of interest to 
the sportsman during the week that has 
elapsed since our last issue. The effort 
to be in so many places at once has 
perhaps befogged the usually clear in- 
tellect of his S. R.; or, possibly, the 
occurrence of the First of April has had 
an especially lamentable effect this year ; 
it is, at any rate, very difficult to make 
out whether the Report which has 
reached this office refers to the Boatrace 
or the ’Varsity Sports, or the Liverpool 
Grand National, or the International 
Football Match or the Amateur Boxing 
Championship. A determination to at- 
tend them all, without forgetting golf or 
billiards, is no doubt responsible for a 
catholicity of descriptive verbiage which 
does more credit to our representative’s 
all-round sportsmanship than .to his 
lucidity. 

“Old Sol,” writes our impassioned 
friend, “ was beaming in the zenith after 
a fashion which at once proved the truth 


of the old adage that March comes in 
like a goose and goes out like a gander. 
The Liverpudlians and the Metropolitan 
contingent were in great force. Few ticks 
of the chronometer were cut to waste 
as the row of equine candidates faced the 
starter, and it was noted that the crack 
was carrying even more bloom than when 
last he w^as seen out, and despite a some- 
what plain frontispiece looked all over a 
gentleman of blood-like quality. But all 
comments were hushed as the flag fell, 
and Cushenclim was seen to be the first to 
break the line. The welkin rang with 
the shouts of “ They 're off I ” as the first 
division topped the earlier obstacles, and 
the second-raters began to show their 
pretensions to belonging to the semi-dark 
fraternity. 

A smart piece of pedipulation soon 
resulted in the clever Scotch forward 
eluding the Southern custodian, and deftly 
depositing the pilule between the uprights. 
But hardly had the sphere begun to roll 
once more, than a magnificent dribble on 
the left wing took it right across the 
carpet, and the champions of the Thistle 
were soon embarrassed by the numerous 
efforts made to enter their reticulated 
I stronghold. Not to be denied, however, 
j the hardy sons of the North soon gave the 
[beholders a taste of their quality, and 


after tapping the Aston Villa representa- 
tive smartly on the knowledge-box, the 
“ Heart of Midlothian ’ ’ lad followed up his 
advantage with a rasper in the commis- 
sariat department that fairly doubled up 
the Saxon, and the bout finished with a 
considerable quantity of Badminton in 
full evidence from the damaged pro- 
j boscis. 

All this time the boys in the Bark Blue 
had been far from idle. Urging their 
canvas craft forward -with alacrity, they 
proved themselves as slippery as their 
best backers could desire. But Mr. 
Muttlebury’S darlings were far from 
done with. In the dingdong exchanges 
which ensued each in turn paid a hurried 
but involuntary visit to the boards, and 
there was very little fiddling about for 
an opening as the champions of the Isis 
faced their opponents in the rough water 
of Corney Reach. The dexter optic of 
the Cambridge representative was by 
this time assuming a decidedly swarthy 
hue, but encouraged by the parboiled 
aspect of his enemy’s sinistral peeper, 
he soon gave evidence of making the 
effort of his life, and appeared to be so 
full of running that he must be classed 
among the dangerous contingent for the 
rest of his career* 

Just at this moment Number Five began 
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to show signs of serious trouble in a 
bunker on the Surrey side, but extri- 
cating himself by the ingenious use of a 
niblick, he began tearing through the 
liquid element in a truly astonishing 
manner. But all hope had not been aban- 
doned as they passed the Soapworks, for 
it was known that the leader had a tube 
in his throat, and in the certainty of its 
soon becoming a question of ** bellows to 
mend” in all directions, the Light Blues 
made a terrific bid for victory before 
Barnes Bridge had been attained. Pass- 
ing beneath that structure the timepieces 
showed 32 immersions to the minute, and 
many thought a double baulk must be the 
only issue. Caution then marked the 
further progress of the game, and after 
carefully nursing the ivories at the busi- 
ness end of the Green Board of Cloth, 
the Oxonian gently dropped the straw- 
berry globe into the right-hand pouch, 
disappeared himself into a similar recep- 
tacle, and left the pallid one in capital 
position for continuing his break. "When 
they neared the Pavilion for the second 
circuit of the cinders a hot exchange 
ensued, and several organs in each com- 
petitor were severely rattled up, but as 
they swung into the straight with only 
two more timbers to negotiate before 
severing the judicial 'worsted, it was 
seen that Barsae and Levanter had both 
shot their bolt, and as soon as Mr. 
>^UGRNT asked the question Bmmcree 
responded gamely, and hugging the rails 
all the way, managed to get hold of a 
very accelerated pass from the outside, 
which was soon converted into a smasher 
on the ’tater trap that did the business, 
for his game opponent wtis evidently dead 
to the world soon afterwards, and all was 
over bar the shouting. We hear the 
j)encillers did badly ; but the Oxonian 
Mentor was far from dissatisfied with the 
showing of his meritorious and well- 
trained octette. T. A, C. 


OiV BIT AT THE BAR STEEPLE- 
CHASES. 

Tha.t one of the Lords Justices, Avearing 
a plaid coat and broad sombrero, was 
standing by the winning-post, laying C to 
4 on the field, to the manifest annoyance 
of a deeply respected Puisne Judge, who 
wanted the pitch for himself. 

That a certain Chancery Judge, seeing 
that his horse must he beaten by that of 
an eminent K.C. practising in his own 
court, threatened to deprive tlie latter of 
his costs in a big action pending unless 
he allowed him, the learned Judge, to 
'win. 

That It is not the fact that any of the 
Puisne Judges vrere reported by the 
Starter for disobedience at the post. 

That the ** disgraceful episode” given 
publicity below is litterly devoid of 
foundation, i.e. that two of the Lords 


Justices, jumping the last fence side by 
side, “ arranged ” "who should win, in the 
following terms : — 

First L. J. Will you stand in a tenner 
with me, Lord Justice 2 

Hecond L. J. Can’t do it, Cockie, under 
three times that amount. 

First L. J. Is a pony any good to you ? 

Second L. J. Right, sonny. Go on and 
win, or I shall have to pull this beggar’s 
head oft in order to stop him ! 

That the Lord Chief Justice w^as very 
anxious to run a motor car in the first 
race, hut had to scratch it as he could 
not find a jockey. 

That two of the riders— who were also 
stew’ards— called each other before them- 
selves to explain their riding, and that 
each w^as severely reprimanded by the 
other. 

And, finally, that the arrangements 
reflected the greatest credit upon the 
committee of the Pegasus Club. 


TAESITY TEESES. 

OXFORD ODES. 

XII. 

Across the quad so grey and hoar, 

Among the summer flowers, • 

I see us sauntering once more 
With linked arms ; I hear you pour 
Your brimming floods of classic lore 
Amid the scented bowers. 

The realm of truth was our demesne ; 

Impatiently we waited 
To criticise the worthy Dean 
On Aristotle’s golden mean, 

While Plato, Hegel, T. H. Green 
W e eagerly debated. 

Of all things human and divine, 

Life, death and the hereafter, 

Art, poetry, or how to dine, 

The pleasures of the rod and line, 

Old friends, old hooks, old prints, old 
wine, 

We talked with tears and laughter. 

Ah, wasted hours ! What ’s truth ? Who 
cares 

What Plato thought about her 7 
You, bent upon your stocks and shares, 
Who dream by night of bulls and bears, 
Contrive to manage your affairs, 

Old iriencl, quite well without her ; 

Whilst I— w^hat briefs would come to me, 
My poverty to season, 

With much desiderated fee 
Did X not hold myself quite free 
To make the worse appear to be 
By far the better reason ? 

What use to us, since we came down, 

The lore we learnt at college ? — 

Yet, ah ! once more to see the crown 
Of spires above the cloistered town 1 
Once more to be in cap and gowui. 
Acquiring useless knowledge I 


TOUJOURS LA POLITESSE! 

[M. RocHEroET asserts that the British troops 
in S. Africa are ready to mutiny, in consequence of 
“ the overbearing and insolent tone of the officers 
in giving their orders.”] 

Scene — A battlefield of the f iiiitre, British 
Staff discovered^ attempting at once to 
repulse an attack and io act up to 
M, Rochefort’s ideals. 

General in Command {addressing Aide- 
de-camp). Sir, it is with the most profound 
humility that I venture — aware of my 
presumption in so doing — to direct your 
attention to the fact — if, without undue 
arrogance, a fact I may term it — that no 
inconsiderable force of the enemy appears 
to he menacing our left flank. Would it 
he trespassing quite too much upon your 
kindness were I to ask you to request the 
Major of the 250th Battery to discharge 
projectiles in the direction which, accord- 
ing to the best of my poor ability, I have 
endeavoured to indicate ? 

A.-de-C. Sir, the highest happiness 
attainable in this world is to translate 
your slightest wish into action. How 
mucli more willingly then, in such an 
emergency as the present— for I perceive 
that even, within the moments occupied by 
this delightful conversation a few hundreds 
of our men have fallen— how much more. 

5fj :^c 5): !l« 

Company Officer (to Firing-line). You 
will pardon me, my heroes, if I occupy 
your time with a foAV remarks wffiich the 
exigencies of the moment seem to make 
inevitable. Already you have deigned to 
notice, and even to carry out, those poor 
suggestions which I have presumed to 
submit for your thoughtful consideration. 
Dare I then venture to ask you to lower 
the extremities of your rifles in such a 
degree as will render the chance of your 
bullets striking the foe a shade less 
remote than it is at present ? (A pause — 
then, the old-fashioned insolent tone” 
getting the better of the French polish— 
“Fire loiv, you dash-blank dashes, can’t 
you?”) 

5K sK 5!« * * 

Officer {loorking Heliograph to distant 
Outpost. To himself). Seems tome those 
beggars mean to rush our men. I ’d 
better warn them to retreat. (Signals.) 
“Loth as I necessarily am to criticise 
any operation which your unquestionable 
sagacity approves, the purely geographi- 
cal superiority of my position enables me 
to realise more clearly than yourselves 
the possible proximity of danger.” (Fine 
sentence that!) “Indeed, I may almost 
advise you to execute such a strategic 

movement as will ensure ” Why, 

hullo! Bless, me if the enemy hasn’t 
captured the whole detachment before 
I had time to finish my message ! 
Against all the usages of civilised war- 
, fare, I call it ! 
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ART IN THE DOLLS* HOUSE. 

By Little Qlieenie. 

§ 4. — About Bekoration, 

Bekoratiox, I should explane for the bennefit of my younger 
readers, menes painting and papering. The first may entale 
some expence unless, like me, you are so forchunate as to have 
a Papa who is an Artist or Arkitect. Then it needn’t cost you so 
much, as you have only to wate till he is out of his studeyo. I 
got a pan of Crimson Lake and another of Lltrymorene that way 
which was sufishent to dekorate the front door of my dolls’ 
house and all the bannisters. 

Papa said I had picked out the two most expencive paints in 
his box, which shows I have an eye for cullour. 

For the Kursery or Bedroom I can reecomend either a nice 
cool gambooge, or else a pale srimp pink. (You make srimp 
pink by squedging a tube of Chinease white on to a pan of 
carmine)' Srimp pink always looks reffined, besides being 
restful to the eye of a tired doll. 

Some dekorators invaryably do all the woodwork of the 
droin-room sky-blue, but this is comonplaee and even hedge- 
sparowegg blue is not such a culcherd cullour as it used to be 
and is very trying to most dolls’ complecshuns. 

I did mine !Nile Grene, but I forget how I made it, except 
that there w’as Emerild Green in it and when Father asked 
what had become of his emerild grene it was unforchunately 
found to be mislade. 

For the Bining-room you must have some warm ritch cullour 
like Tandike Brown or Injian Bed, which is exacly the shade 
of Anchovey Paste but tastes cxuite diferent. 

For the Atticks you should imploy Vermillion or Boyal Male 
Bed which are quiet and yet chearful to live with. 

Should none of your dear parents or relatives posess a paint- 
box (which is scaresly creddible) you will have to use your own 
paints or else buy some. I have seen dolls’ houses dekorated 
with those enamil paints they sell in tins (my Cousin Joseetne 
did hers with them and made a most awfull mess of it) On the 
hole I do not advise ennamils unless you are waring a'pinnifore 
that dosen’t matter. 

It is nedeless to say that Bekoration is an Art that cannot be 
performed without the ade of brushes. These should be of the 
very best quolity, and it is false ekonomy to use any but the 
finest Camil’s hair. If as I before remarked you have an 
artistic parent it ought to be esy to provide yourself with 
sutable brushes. If not you must do the best you can with 
penny ones. 

§ 5. — About Papering, 

This is a far more dificult problim than painting. It will 
hardly be beleved, but there is not a single toyshop in London 
where you can procure a cheap and really artistic wallpaper, 
or any of any kind ! "Where they get the papers they put up 
in dolls houses I don’t know, but the yare abbominations, and 
no doll can hope to have a truly butiful home with them on 
her walls. 

Now when I was redekorating my dollshouse, I ditermined 
I wouldn’t have any paper on my walls that hadn’t got some 
pritensions to artistic inerrit. 

Acordingly one day I w^ent with SARA (my made) into an 
upolsterer’s shop in Oxford Street, where Mummy always 
goes to, and I said, ‘‘Will you please show me some of your 
latest desines for papers ? ” 

^ So a gentleman who seemed rather tired and contemptious 
invited me to sit^ upon an Art sofa and weeled out a large 
frame full of spesimens of wall-papers, the size of scoolroom 
maps, and turned them over for me to see, thinking all the 
time of something else. 

1 think he didn’t like them himself pr expect me to, and I 


didn’t. I said they were all a little too large for my perposes, 
which they were — a lot. 

He said lankwidly, “ Of course, that would depend very 
much on what your perposes ivere,” 

And I said my perposes were doing up my dolls’ house in an 
easthetic stile. So he advised me to try some other establish- 
mint, and I did try severil, but all their paterns were much 
too big and I allmost comenced to despare. 

However, one day — and this will show you, my dear young 
friends, that we should allways persivere in whatever we have 
made our minds up to aeomplish — one day, by a peice of 
extrordnry good luck I came upon the very thing I wanted. 

You will lauf when you hear how eestremly simple it was, 
and how esily I might have thought of it at first. 

When my dear Mamma was married (which was before I was 
born or even cristened) she received a quantity of weding 
presents, some of which are still lingring on the upstares 
mantlepeices. But amongst them was a set of most butifully 
bound books with her monnigram outside. 

Now I happened to pepe inside one day, not in the least 
ecspecting to find anything usefull, when — what do you think ? — 
I fomid to my intense delite that the inside was lined with a 
dellicat pale pink and blue marbel patern which was just ideel 
for a doll’s best bedroom, and there were flyleves at both ends 
just the same with no printing on them so they couldn’t be 
wanted realy. The vollumes were ten in number, which 
furnished just enough (aud a little over) for my requirements 
and nothing could have looked pretier or in more perfect taste 
when pasted up. 

I was so pleased I ran down to ask Mummy to come up and 
look, but she hapened to be too busy that afternoon. 

Encuraged by this suxess I thurally serched all the books on 
the shelves and found an abundence of papers to sellect from. 
One which I can strongly reecomend had a charming design of 
little ships and swans in pale sammon, and another, nearly as 
good, was all over little Injian ladies neeling down and shooting 
with bows and arows. 

I think it is very nice and thought! nil of the gentlemen who 
write these luvly books to have them lined so prettily, and they 
will come off quite esily by inserting a pennife and slitting 
jently. I feel most gratefull. 

Still I was not content, as I had set my heart on having a 
Jappinese boodwor for my best doll, and mere wall paper was 
too convenshonil for my perposes. So I hunted about, and 
fancy what -I found? Y7hy, a great big bloting-book covered 
with the most exqisite Chinease embroidered silk ! Another of 
dear Mummy’s weding presents, and such a nice usejull one ! 
The silk striped off esier than paper, and there was just enough 
of it, after cutting it to shape, to go all round the droin-room. 

So now, my dear children, you see what may be done wdth a 
little 

''l* . * sK :1c :|s s|( 

P.S. — Since writing the above terible events have ocured ! 
Mummy hapened, for the first time since her maridge, to open 
one of her weding present books in order to show a vissitor how 
butifully they were bound. 

After the vissitor had diparted Mother sent for me and we 
had rather a paneful interview together, and even dear Father 
said severil very disagribble and unkind things to me. Nd^t 
they came upon the bloting-book — but I preffer to draw a vail 
over this unplesant topic and will only say that I have allmost 
lived on bread and water ever since ! 

So, my beluved young readers, unless you are happilly^en- 
dowed with parints who posess more understanding and sim- 
pathy with their children’s nedes than I alas can host of, I ’m 
afrade I must advise you to be sattisfide with the hijeous wall- j 
papers your dolls’ house is sure to be provided with, 

Your heartbroken and misunderstood little Friend, I 

Qubenie. 

P. P. 8. — They didnH make me take the papers down, tliotigh ! 




A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

Art [to London), **ExOFSE the INrERPBRSNOE of a oomparativb stranger, but I do hope you may succeed in getting 

SOMBTHim WORTHY OP A GREAT CIXY AND A GREAT QUEEN.” 
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THEIR FIRST VISIT TO THE ZOO. 


Tommy, “Them ain*t donkeys, Billy?” 

Billy, Yds, they is ! They ’re donkeys with their football jerseys on ! ” 


PERSUASIVE (S)PEKIN. 

A telegram from Pekin contains what are said 
to be the terms of the Chinese Emperor’s reply to 
the Russian demand for the signature of the 
Manchuria Convention. Kwang-hsd argues that 
if Chinese supremacy over the province is lost, the 
other Powers will be encouraged to follow the 
Muscovite example, and he therefore beseeches the 
Tsar to * restore ’ the territory, and to * act with 
benevolence and righteousness.’ ”—!?«% Prm.] 

Most Majestic Earthquake Russian 
Czar Man, — liking demand for signa- 
ture of Manchuria Convention, no can do 
— Beseeching His Most Imperial Equal-to- 
ne w-ness to expand his benevolence and 
righteousness and restore that which he 
has not yet taken, but about to be. If 
otherwise and Topside Earthquake Russian 
Czar man takee plovince, pletty plenty 
row in Europe. Chinese Emperor, who 
even more Topside man than Majestic 
]?arthquake, beseech to takee tloops away 
most immediately at once, or sooner. 
Loving to please Majestic Earthquake but 
to givee up Manchuria—no bet. If must 
fight, can do— plentee men— you killee 
20,000, plentee more aftilwards. English 
pidgin figlitee too. Chop chop. If Russian 


men flghtee against China men and English 
men, then Russian men plentee damfoolee, 
so Chin Chin. 


JUST BEFORE THE BUDGET, MOTHER. 

(The latest of many equally valuable sug- 
gestions,) 

Dear Mr. Punch,— When I was reading 
my paper this morning in my customary 
attitude, standing on my head, it oc- 
curred to me that even at the last 
moment I might be of some slight service 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ’i 
have not had an opportunity — from cir- 
cumstances not entirely under my con- 
trol — ^of consulting my good friends, the 
Emperor of China, the Man in the Moon, 
the Director-in-Chief of the Aerial Tran- 
sit Company from Mars to the Sun, 
Limited, and other persons of undoubted 
antiquity ; so I am not armed with their 
opinions. 

But this is a matter of detail, and un- 
worthy the attention of one who would 
not strike to the ground with a marling 
spike a British sailor without serious 
provocation. 


From what I have gathered from a 
hurried perusal of the leading articles 
of the daily papers, read backwards, in 
such a manner that extremes meet, I 
fear there is a good deal of objection to 
the payment of taxes by so-called sane 
people. Then why tax the so-called sane ? 
Surely this is injudicious treatment, and 
not to he spoken of in the same day with 
a shower bath or what is technically 
known as a strait waistcoat. 

I do not know- that I make myself clearly 
understood, as I am not accustomed to 
public speaking, especially when the 
Great Panjandrum, with the little button 
on top, is jogging my elbow with a com- 
plete edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 

But, there, iet that pass, for you cannot 
always settle your opponent with the 
stroke of a patent umbrella stand — even 
when no one is looking. All I would 
suggest is that, if the sane object, why 
not tax the insane ? They at least would 
pay up with every appearance of cheer- 
fulness and unpremeditated satisfaction. 

Yours, as king-in-chief of the universe, 
An April Rabbit ne a March Hare. 
Wisdom's Betreat^ near Hanwell. 
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THE LADY WITHOUT MERCY. 

O WOMAN without mercy ! Thou 
Employest still each subtle art. 

Kor wilt accept my proffered tow, 

Nor wilt permit me to depart. 

Around me thou hast east thy spell. 

Before curst Fate our footsteps drew 

Together, oh, I knew thee well, 

A woman whom to meet was rue. 

Long since the love that fired my breast 
Is dead. To shun thee I have tried, 

But oh, my w^eakness stands confest, 

For still I linger at thy side. 

Thou art not beautiful, but, oh, 

Thou hast a thousand ways mysterious 

And Avhen from thee I fain would go. 

Thou wav’st me back with beck imperious. 

Thou by another art possest ; 

Not for each other w^e, I know. 

Then calm the anguish in my breast 
And let me go, oh, let me go 1 

Oh, say vrhat power my will defies 
Against which I so oft have striven ? 

’Tis not the witchery of sighs, 

Or dulcet glances, softly given. 

No dowered beauty of the land, 

With blush roses on damask cheeks 

Art thou. But my landlady, and 
I owe thee rent— for several weeks. 


ON BANK HOLIDAYS. 

The following paper will be read by Professor Snooks before 
the Society of Anti(iuaries towards the end of the twenty-first 
century : — 

The institution of “Bank" holidays, which seem to have 
become increasingly frequent during the last years of the 
nineteenth century of our era, has long been a puzzle to the 
historian. Considerable doubt prevails among antiquaries as 
to the origin of the name .by which they w^ere known. The 
general view is that, they "were called “ Bank " holidays 
because on those days, to add to the general inconvenience of 
holiday makers, no one could go to the bank. My friend 
Professor Buggins, however, derives the name somewhat 
differently. He is of opinion that they were styled “Bank" 
holidays because the less reputable members of the community 
spent them lying on banks at Hampstead and elsewhere in 
various stages of intoxication. That this was a prominent 
feature in the keeping of these holidays is mihappily beyond 
question, and Professor BUGGINS’S view, therefore, deserves 
serious consideration. 

The learned Dr. Jinks, on the other hand, believes that the 
word “Bank " is a corruption of “ Blank," and that these days 
were called “ Blank " holidays because, owing to over-crowding 
and other difficulties, it was not possible for any sane human 
being to find anything to do on them. Contemporary descrip- 
tions which have come down to us seem to bear out this view, 
and it is easy to perceive that, if a whole community endeavours 
to keep holiday on the same day, every train, place of amuse- 
ment and seaside resort will be crowded with a perspiring mob 
of hapless citizens, and the effort to obtain enjoyment and 
relaxation will be necessarily futile. Professor Buggins, on the 
other hand, has laboured to show that this difficulty is more 
apparent than real. He imagines a smiling and contented 
population wandering in leisurely fashion through the streets 


of great cities looking into shop windows, admiring the beauti- 
ful objects displayed in them, and returning home in the 
evening laden with ribbons and cheap jewellry. Dr. Jinks, 
however, has proved that this view is not tenable. He has 
shown that on these days no shops containing anything which 
any rational person could wish to buy were allowed to remain 
open, and that the streets presented the depressing spectacle 
of long lines of shuttered windows, flanking pavements strewn 
with orange peel and torn paper. If this picture be a correct 
one it only makes the institution of these holidays more 
inexplicable. 

Dr. Smithson has ingeniously argued that the true name of 
these days was “ Dank holidays, and that they were so 
called because it always rained on them. This he declares to 
be the true explanation of the fact, if fact it be, that a con- 
siderable section of the community usually spent them in an 
uncomfortably crowded public house. 

Professor Dobbs maintains that the whole idea of “Bank" 
or “Blank" or “Dank" holidays, as commonly accepted, 
is a myth. He points out, with a considerable show of reason, 
that no country with a large population could ever have 
dreamed of compelling all its citizens to keep holiday on the 
same day. On the contrary, its great aim would have been to 
induce people to take their holidays on different days. He. 
refuses to believe that any nation with a reputation for sanity 
to keep up would select four or five Mondays in each year on 
which to travel in over-crowded trains, visit over-crowded 
museums and theatres, trample on one another’s heels on 
Hampstead Heath, and jostle one another in a frantic effort to 
get inside the Crystal Palace. He declares that the whole 
conception of general holidays of this kind had become 
impossible at the end of the nineteeth century, and belongs 
rather to the scantier populations of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth. He further points out, with a fair show of reason, 
that holidays which are universal lack the real charm of holi- 
days. There is no luxury in leaving off work if everybody else 
leaves off at the same time. The essence of a holiday is that 
other people should be working while you are idling. 

Nor is it credible, according to Professor Dobbs, that the 
English nation should ever have been content to put up with 
the gross discomfort which is said to have marked the celebra- 
tion of these days. The pictures which have come down to us 
of the loafer and the respectable tradesman, the clerk and the 
chimney sweep, pigging together in third-class carriages, 
elbowing one another on Margate beach, and singing convivial 
choruses at Epping, are clearly inaccurate and even absurd. 
Among the humbler sections of the community, even more than 
among the higher, class distinctions are strictly maintained, 
and the respectable clerk or artizan who was only allovred to 
keep holiday among a crowd of ’Arries would certainly prefer 
to stop at home and read the newspaper. It has been objected 
to this view that nations are not rational and that legislators 
are stupid. That short-sighted philanthropists may easily 
have imagined that they were conferring a boon on the com- 
munity by giving everyone certain holidays during the year, 
without troubling to ascertain how on earth they were going to 
enjoy them. But Professor Dobbs refuses to accept this view, 
and he points out that as we in this twenty-first century have 
found no difficulty in ordaining that every employer shall allow 
his employSs a certain number of holidays a year, leaving it to 
the parties themselves to settle on the dates most convenient 
for taking them, our forefathers of the twentieth century must 
have had the sense to demand and obtain similar freedom. 


Question Time. — “ One unaccustomed to Parliamentary 
Practice " wants to know if the kitchen and restaurant business 
of the House of Commons is always referred to as a “ * Joint ’ 
Committee," and, if so, is it a “*Hot or Cold Joint’ Com- 
mittee," or a “ ‘ Soup-Fish-and-Joint ’ Committee " ? 
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EASY circu:mstaxces. 

Happy the poor rQaii\s lot to-day ! 

For he with riches' cares tinhampered 
May now, without a cent to pay, 

■With every luxury he pampered. 

Wliile rival dealers struggle still, 

And each upon the other tramples, 
With patent foods his mouth they fill, 
And deluge him with cocoa samples. 

A halfpenny paper if he buys 

A free insurance it provides him, 

And on a sick-hed if he lies 

With generous advice it guides him. 

If he through stress of poverty 

Yo picture show's can he affording, 

The choicest art in posters he 

Can gaze upon on every hoarding. 

Y'es, these are happy days indeed I 

When traders, keen and enterprising 
The public cure, amuse, and feed 

Gratis by way of advertising. 

LOTTE’S LITTLE LIABILITIES. 

Short Stories with Sad Endings. 

Ho. VI.— The Other Woman. 

If it had been the subject of a modern 
play it would have been called a triangular 
affair. At the base were Eustace Chard 
and the woman he had wooed and almost 
won, the woman who would have been Mrs. 
Chard but for the presence of the other 
woman who frowned at the apex. Poor 
Chard, and he thought everything was 
going so satisfactorily and smoothly for 
him; and to be thus confronted, nay, 
defied by this creature who threatened to 
overturn all his plans for future happiness 
with the one woman he really did cherish 
a sincere affection for was a poignant 
grief that threatened to shatter his very 
reason. The outlook was about as gloomy 
a one as Eustace had ever faced. He was 
not naturally a coward, but scenes with 
women unnerved him and to see his 
Marjorie in a state of semi-collapse, 
brought on by this woman's insolence and 
unwarranted behaviour, was a spectacle 
that entirely robbed him of his self-con- 
trol. 

He had been lolling limply against the 
piano. His mind w’as confused, his limbs 
inadequately fitted to support him undei* 
distress, threatened momentarily to give 
way. He lurched into the centre of the 
room, and asked blankly : “ Where is 
she?" 

“In the next room," answered the 
woman. 

The man played nervously with his 
watch chain. Already her faith in his 
strength and manhood had evaporated. 
She avoided his glance. Yet he knew he 
dare not trust himself to go into the next 
room. She saw his irresolution, and 
offered to go herself. ‘ 

The man wavered. It wa.s his only 
chance. Yet he had some compunction 
against allowing M.VRJORIE to go to this 
woman, and he made a feeble show of 
resistance. But this was quickly beaten 
dowm, and the man weakly acquiesced to 
an interview between the two women. 
Poor little Marjorie, she had not antici- 
pated ejiisodes of this sort being intro- 
duced into her married life. Perhaps her 
view of matrimony was taken too much 
from modern works of fiction, where ex- 
perience seldom inspires the description. 
Such a contingency would have been met 
by less impressionable women in quite 
an airy, matter-of-fact manner, but with 
Marjorie this was not the case. She 
was disappointed, her illusions, when re- 
vealing themselves as such, seemed to 
be lurking in the near future, and only 
bearing their ghosts into the present as 
samples of what was to come. Very 
naturally the man was not torn by any 
conflicting emotions as to future develop- 
ments. He hated to think, that the 
woman in the adjoining room should have 
the slightest power to alter the course 
he and Marjorie had marked out for 
themselves. But he knew too well she 
had. He knew that by a few words she 
could dispel his dream and sepaiate him 
and Marjorie— perhaps for ever. And 
it was this fact that galled him ; that an 
ill - educated, unprepossessing woman, 
could ever be in a position to play fast 
and loose with practically half of his 
life. If ever there was an outward and 
visible sign of the degeneracy of modern 
times this was one. Moreover, he knew 
that this case was a replica of thousands 
of others, happening daily, and that such 
women, as the one who engrossed his 
thoughts had the power, and used it to 
devastate the realms of a home life, such 
as he and Marjorie had proposed to 
enter on. 

The man groaned. “ After all, ' ' he said 
in a broken voice, “yours is the best 
way. ’ ’ Marjorie’s face was touched with 
a deep pity. She saw how genuinely 
ashamed he was of his weakness. 

“ Go to her,” he continued. “ Tell her 
of our plans for the future — as ’much of 
our life as you think fit and necessary. 
Tell her how much of our happiness, our 
hopes of peace and comfort depend on her 
— good sense, her reasonable attitude, her 
' kind forbearance. Make her understand. ’ ’ 

The door opened and closed. The man 
waited anxiously. He could hear the 
buzz of their voices. How harsh, almost 
raucous, the woman’s voice sounded to 
Marjorie’s richly modulated tones. The 
sounds ceased. Marjorie was returning. 
The door was flung open and the woman 
who was to have been Eustace Chard’s 
wife, sank dejectedly into a chair. 

“ Speak, speak I " cried Chard. “All 
my hopes of future happiness depend on 
your word. 'What did she say ? ’ ’ 

“She said," sobbed out the distressed 
M.ARJORIE, “ She 's-bl-blowed if she '11 be 
anybody’s cook in a fifty-pound-a-y oar flat 
— oh, Eustace, don’t hope. It 's impos- 
sible. There can be no love where there 
is no cook I ’ ’ 

THE CURE FOR INSOI^INIA. 

Of course everyone knows it. The 
simplest thing in the world. All you have 
to do is to fancy that you are counting a 
flock of sheep crossing a stile. 

You try it. There’s the stile, close to 
a tree, and near a cottage. Girl looking 
out of window. Boy comes over stile and 
makes an ugly face at girl. Girl takes an 
umbrella and chivies boy. Stop ! stop I — 
this is getting interesting. Besides, has 
nothing to do with the flock of sheep. 
Going back. Leave cottage, boy, and 
girl, and scrimmage, and return to stile. 

Stile in foreground. Sheep approaching. 
One sheep with a bell gets half over and 
sticks. Dog barks, but does not do any 
good. Y^edding-party come up. Rustic 
bride much distressed at not being able 
to pass the stile. Bad omen. Rustic 
bridegroom indignant with shepherd. 
Row. Wedding guests take different 
sides. Some of them personal friends 
of the shepherd. Rural constable ap- 
proaches. Row subsides. But heated 
argument. Most interesting. But this 
is not helping me to go to sleep. Never 
more wide awake in my life ! 

Try back to the stile. Fresh flock of 
sheep. Here they come- One gets over, 
then another, then a third. But, hallo ! 
What's this? Here comes a bull. How 
the sheep scamper I And now the dog is 
fighting the bull ! And here comes a lot 
of Yolunteers. Why, they are lining the 
hedges ! It 's a sham fight. Lord Roberts, 
as I live, and Sir Evelyn Wood. But I 
didn’t want to think of these eminent 
warriors. I am more awake than ever. 
Must get back to my stile, piir et 
simple. 

Same old stile. New flock of sheep. 
They are in single file. Four of them get 
over and I am expecting a fifth, when, 
what is this? Why, the cottage is on 
fire ! Here come the engines ! They pass 
rapidly, getting up steam en route. And 
here are the fire-escapes ! What a mob ! 
The water is beginning to take effect! 
The sheep are scrambling away in the 
distance ! The boy is trying to save the 
girl ! He clambers up the ladder of the 
fiLre-escape I Saved ! Saved I Here come 
more fire-engines! The stile is broken 
down to allow them to pass ! Dear me ! 

I am more awake than ever! And my 
sheep and stile both gone ! 

Try another remedy. Open presenta- 
tion copy of a book "by a valued friend. 
Read a couple of pages. Rather dull. 
Not quite sure— gork ! gawk ! gork— awk ! 

{Left snoring.) 
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TO ALL THE OTHER GIRLS. 

You know, I like yon awfully, Jess, 
Phyllis, the same applies to you, 

To Edith and to Ma.ey no less, 

Also to others, not a few. 

Yet some of you are rather “ mad,” 

You choose to feel, I understand, a 
Slight sense of injury, since I 've had 
The glorious luck to win Amanda. 

I wish, sincerely, it were not 
Impossible for me to fall 
In love with some of you— -a lot — 

In fact I ’d gladly love you all 1 
But, when you come to think it out, 

I ^nisure my reasoning will strike you, 
You 11 find it, I can have no doubt. 
More flattering that I should like 
you. 

Fate sends their wives to poor and rich, 
Fate does not send them thus their 
friends ; 

Then let my final couplet (which 
I rather fancy) make amends. 

This fundamental truth, I trust, 

My seeming fickleness excuses— 

One simply loves because one must, 
Whereas one likes because*one chooses ! 


JOURNALISM NOWADAYS. 

{The Office of “ The CrocopJiant,^’) 

Proprietor {to Managing Editor), Is there 
nothing you can suggest, Mr. Tipcat, to 
increase our advertisements and reduce 
our circulation ? 

Mr. Tipcat. I am really at my wits’ end. 
I have cut down all the contributors to 
half-a-crown a column, given away one 
hundred pounds’ worth of jewellery every 
week, and also, as you know, two motor 
cars, fifty bicycles, and five-and-twenty 
thousand copies of Pinnock's History of 
Greece. We might make a splash with 
some free luncheon tickets and a few 
eases of champagne and whiskey, or buy 
the favourite for the Derby and give him 
to the person who spots the most con- 
sonants in a certain number of the paper. 

Propnetor {drily). I know who that 
person will be. But can’t you think of a 
more novel idea? 

Mr. Tipcat {suddenly stmick hy a hHlliant 
idea) . Novel idea ! ‘ ‘ Novel ’ ’ idea ! That ’ s 
it I You ’ve just hit it ! We ’ll offer £'500 
to the man or woman who will name the 
worst hundred novels in the world. 

Proprietor {overjoyed). Excellent ! 


{After a pause) But mightn’t it be 
libellous ? 

Mr. Tipcat. Libellous ! Nonsense, we ’ll 
only admit the works of dead authors. 
[And the circulation goes up hy “ leaps 
and hounds.^* 


AN INVITATION. 

Faie. butterflies, that in the Park 
Hither and thither«flit and flutter. 

The while your gorgeous hues I mark 
In ecstasy the wish I utter : 

“ Would you would come in myriads here, 
Our eyes to gladden and to cheer.” 

Come, hover round each lovely flower. 

Its pollen browse, sip from its petals, 
And we will make for you a bower 
All overgrown with toothsome nettles, 
Where you may spend your glad spring 
days, 

While we in admiration gaze. 

Oh, foolish wish of ours ! for now 
Your children come, a loathly lot, 

And swarm and creep on every bough, 
For, butterfly, I quite forgot. 

That, ere to beauty forth you burst. 

You were a caterpillar first. 
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AFTER BA]S"K HOLIDAY. 

(A Few Confessions.) 

Lightning Totinst. Got over 5,000 miles 
or was it 50,000 ? I am quite sure we 
visited Paris. Forget whether we saw 
the Rhine or Switzerland, or both. Any- 
way, w’e carried out the programme and 
j didn’t waste a penny. It was certainly 
; cheap, and if my impressions are slightly 
mixed — well, I can find out 
where we did go and read the 
guide-book. 

Entliiisiasiic Volunteer, Splen- 
did time 1 Up at five, on parade 
at six. Hard at work until six 
in the evening. Then mess. 

Slept most of the time. Turned 
in at seven ; out again at five, 
and repeated the movement. 

Not a moment to myself. De- 
lightful holiday, and after my 
work in the ofQce a splendid 
rest ! i 

Typical *Arry. Oh, dear 1 
Never see such fun. Fifty of & 

us in a compartment built for ^ 

ten. Such songs, such games, 
and came back without being 
copped by the police. First 
rate, and no error ! 

Leisurely Lounj/er. Never y 

think of going away when 
other fellows go. Prefer the 
club empty. Get my own cor- 
ner in the coffee-room without 
opposition. If I go to an hotel 
on Bank Holiday, always full. 

Like to be looked after. Hate 
to be a number. Bank Holiday 
fi rst-rate institution — when 
you stay at home. 

Amusement Caterer, Splen- 
did houses ; cram full on Mon- 
day. Up all night looking after 
things. Rushed up the balance 
at the Bank. Not much rest 
for me ; but, then, I always 
have the hardest work on a 
holiday. 

Cabinet Minister, Left in 
town to look after everything ! 

Half a mind to serve my col- , , 


PAINFUL POEMS.— No. IV. 

The Sacrifice. 

The orator had swayed the throng 
'With winged words and true. 

Who would not right a grievous wrong 
By giving what was due ? 

And men were giving, giving fast. 
Their gifts were good and great — 






A GIRLISH IGNORANCE. 

Lady Eildegarde, who is studying the habits of the democracy, 
dder mines to travel by Omnibus, 


Lady H, “ Conductoe, tell the driver to go to No. 104, 


leagues out by causing foreign Bebrelex Square, and then home 
and colonial complications. ; — 


Whole mind not to do it. What ’s the 
good of being a Right Honourable if you 
don’t behave as such ? 

The Public in General, Very good thing 
a Bank Holiday. Fortunate there are not 
more of them 1 

The Police in London, Glad the 
provincials have to look after some 
of our friends from the little vil- 
lage. 

The Police in the Country, Glad to 
send the rough lot back to the force at 
the Yard. 

Mr, Punch, All ’s well that ends well, 
and Bank Holiday is over. 


But Andrew Mottlebuey cast 
His eyes upon the plate ! 

Alas I poor man, ’twas all he had, 

His purse was lean and bare 
(To say that he was pale and sad 
Is neither here nor there). 

And, yet, perchance the man was wise- 
While others gave their gold, 

He gave a glance, and east his eyes, 

As I ’ve already told. 

Oh, yes, the sacrifice was grand I 
And my advice to all 
Is give your eyes, or, give a hand 
In helping those who fall. 


FOR LOVE OP SCIATICA. 

{An Hydropathic Romance.) 

Sciatica was not beautiful, nor was 
she young, and yet, no sooner had Mr. 
Roomier Tis:m exchanged a dozen words 
with her than he fell desperately in love. 

They met in the Pump Room, whither 
a gouty destiny had impelled thorn. 
Roomier waxed eloquent on sulphates ; 

SCTATic.A fla,shcd out with apo- 
thegms on carbonates. A 
secret affinity of the problem 
on diuretics drew these two 
middle-aged souls together, and 
they walked back to the hydro 
thrilling with the thought that 
Nature had given each a similar 
diathesis. Later on, as they 
stirred weak tea sweetened 
by saxin, they compared with 
feverish interest their diet 
charts, and tears of exquisite 
sympathy fell from Sciatica’s 
eyes when she found that Mr. 

, Roomer Ttsm also was told to 

y avoid pork chops and bottled 

beer. 

We were designed for each 
other, murmured Roomer, bend- 
ing as much as tendency to 
lumbago would permit. 

Sciatica blushed and bash- 
fully turned the subject on to 
the clinical significance of 
gastric toxins. 

That evening she confided 
to her cousin Arthritis the 
news of the mutual attachment, 
while Roomer, as he drank his 
glass of hot water before 
y retiring to rest, silently 

' pledged his love. 

Of course, a few shadows 
chequered from time to time 
the sunshine of the romance. 
The course of true love never, 
etc., as the poet says, and 
when the course is a “water” 
course, the sentiment has 
ocracy, additional application. But 

then the tiffs were no ordinary 

0 No 104 ^ 

’ nothing so foolish and trivial. 

Sciatica had a weakness for 

carbo-hydrates which Roomer Tism did 
not share, and she resented his mild 
reproaches on this score. But he made a 
peace offering of takadiastase (in 5-grain 
doses) tied up with blue ribbon, and all 
was right again. The wedding will shortly 
take place : a peptonised wedding-cake is 
■ being prepared by a first-class chemical 
firm, and the health of bride and bride- 
groom will be drunk in fine old Vichy 
water. It is understood that the bride- 
groom has presented the bride with a neck- 
lace and pendants composed of varalettes. 
The honeymoon will be divided between 
the various English spas. 
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THE USES OF ADVERTISEMEXT. 

Shade of Milton speaks : 

No sandwicii-meii along the Strand 
To all the Tvorld explained 
The beauties of my Comus and 
My Paradise Regained ; 

Else haply had my verses raised 
Almost as great a noise 
As this unread but much self-praised 
Ad Astra novr enjoys. 

Paradise Lost no better fared : 

No advertising page 
This masterpiece of mine declared 
The marvel of the age. 

Sam Simnions was not of the stuff 
Of these who now possess 
The courage and the face to puff 
Peccavi in the press. 

I wrote of Satan, but no “ ad.” 

My genius proclaimed — 

If Beelzebub I only had 
The Master Sinner named ! — 

No bold announcement bade men look 
For Lycidas, but then 
No royal life was my poor book 
Writ by a ducal pen. 

My foolish thoughts, all out of joint, 
On art alone were bent, 

And quite ignored the vital point 
Of self-advertisement. 

I wrote an Epic, and it stocked 
My purse with guineas five — 
These wiser moderns just concoct 
Advertisements, and thrive. 


FOR FOREIGNERS IN LONDON AT 
EASTER. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— I see that several 
excellent schemes have been arranged for 
English strangers visiting the Continent 
at Easter, to enable them to see the chief 
objects of interest in foreign parts. For 
instance, in Paris an itinerary allows 
tourists to inspect the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Boulevards,the Arc de Triomphe, 
and the Morgue. Now, could not some- 
thing be done of the same kind for French- 
men visiting London at this season of the 
year for the first time ? I think so. I jot 
down a programme for three days. 

First Bay. Visit to Charing Cross. 
Inspection of the statue of Oharues I. 
Visit to Charing Cross railway station. 
Inspection of the exterior of the Royal 
United Service Institution. Walk in St. 
James’s Park. Lunch, A substantial one 
can be obtained at the A.B.C. shops. 
Promenade down the Victoria Embank- 
ment, with visits to the bridges of 
Westminster, Charing Cross (foot-path), 
Waterloo, and Blackfriars. Home. 

Second Day. Visit to the Tottenham 
Court Road. Inspection of huge shops. 
Journeys by the Twopenny Tube to the 
extent of 8d. Lunch at the A.B.C. Visit 


to Battersea Park. Inspection of the 
British Museum. Walks to and fro of the 
most interesting character. Journey to 
King’s Cross. Inspection of railway 
platform. Home. 

Third Da^.— Visit to the Docks. After 
they have been inspected, journey to Eew 
Gardens. Charming walk by Knights- 
bridge, Kensington, and Hammersmith. 
Lunch at the A.B.C. The rest of the time 
might be usefully employed in resting on 
the benches on the Thames Embankment, 
and packing up. Train leaves for the 
Continent at a time that carefully avoids 
clashing with the dinner hour. 

There, my dear Mr. Punch, if that is not 
an excellent programme I am a Dutchman. 
I have found no exact balance to the 
Morgue. Some suggest, however, that 
the School of Mines, in Jermyn Street, is 
sufficiently gloomy to be accepted by the 
more cheerful of our visitors as a satis- 
factory substitute. 

Yours very truly. 

Organiser. 



A DANCE DIALOGUE. 

‘‘A SMi^RTlSH affair this,” I said to the 
little man with the pale-blue eyes, who 
leant disconsolately against the wall. 

He laughed nervously. I felt drawn 
to him, somehow. He appeared to know 
no one, and I knew very few intimately, 
and hadn’t succeeded yet in discovering 
the host and hostess. 

“But 1 should say,” I went on, drawing 
inspiration from my new acquaintance’s 
sympathetic attention, “I should say it 
cost our host Sir Tumnal Tintz a pretty 
penny. The champagne is actually up to 
par, and no stint.” 

“ Really, I ’m glad to hear you say so.” 

“Reassuring, isn’t it? ” 

From our point of vantage we could 
command a full view of the ball-room. 
The melody of the waltz, the perfume, 
and the frou-frou of Parisian and Viennese 
confections had lulled the little man into 
a delicious reverie. 

“ There,” I said, “you see that old chap 
who looks as if he had stolen the Eastern 
Hemisphere and put it under his waistcoat 
—that explains the fizz ! ” 

My friend looked exceedingly puzzled. 

“That’s Gootzbgog — the chap who 
supplied the wine. Oh, everybody knows 
Sir Tumnal runs things a bit above his 
income. Lady Tintz has social ambitions. 
What ’s the consequence ? Bills are paid 
by invitations to meet all the exclusive 


and celebrated, instead of by coin of the 
realm . Gootzegog accepted with pleasure 
— on the back of a receipted bill for six 
dozen ‘ bottles of the boy.’ ” 

“Really, this is exceedingly unpl ” 

“Social sins,” I said. “You’ll know 
them all by heart by and bye. It ’s only 
a question of time. Now, you see that 
woman hop-waltzing. There, just passed 

us, high-pitched voice, pearls ” 

“Yes, yes, but ” 

“ That is Mrs. Grinburger, known in 
Chatham Street as Juliette & Cie., swag- 
ger dressmakers, where Lady Tintz can 
make up her betting-book, and hedge— 
by patronising the Grinburger.” 

“ Upon my word I ” in astonishment. 

“ Scandalous having to meet these 
people. And that thin woman bare-ly 
clothed — ^ha ! ha ! excuse my little quip.” 

“ I know ” 

“Mdlle. Sbmbrach — ^bonnets; supplies 
the Tintz girls with headgear, and is 
allowed to pass as a friend of the family 
because she forgets to send in the bill. 
Convenient, isn’t it ? She looks like mak- 
ing a match — or a breach of promise ” 

“It is .incredible,” almost vociferated 
my little friend, whose eyes T was evi- 
dently opening as to the ways and means 
of a certain, or rather uncertain, class 
of society. “It is incredible,” he said, 
“that you should tell mo all these 
scandalous tales in the house where you 
are i^rivileged ’ ’ 

“ Quite so, quite so,” I said, fearing I 
may have wounded his sensibilities . * ‘ One 
only does this sort of thing when the 
function is a fizzle. But you appeared to 
know no one.” 

“You appear to know everyone ” 

“A good many. Come, let us have a 
stroll round and try and find the host.” 
The little man blinked nervously. 
“Have you any idea what the Johnny’s 
like ? ” I enquired. 

“Exactly like me,” said the little man, 
“ T am Sir Tumnal Tintz I ’ ’ 


CHART OF THE COMING WEATHER. 

{Accuracy (hiaranteed — More or Less.) 

Sunshine mingled with snow and sleet. 
Wind veering round from north to east, 
and then by south to west. Thunder in 
places, with showers and light breezes. 
Change at Paris, Folkestone, Reading, and 
the North of Scotland. Blizzard moving 
from Am erica across the Atlantic. Smooth 
to half a gale on the Channel. Squalls 
on the North Sea, and a hurricane at 
Putney. Fog at Blackheath. Unreliable 
weather in the Bay of Biscay. 

Suitable costume for the month, flannel 
suit lined with fujr, and pith helmet 
swathed in flannel. Sunshine two hours to 
the forty-eight, and seven inches of rain 
to the square foot in places. 
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THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MTPHANSI, THE SCRIBE. 



1. Now Kitj-en-Ur the sunburnt, 

2. the Lord of KhS,rtum, the master of 
legions, 

3. the giant in stature, the job did take 
over. 

4. Whose eye was of agate 

5. (the blue of the ocean) which froze 
all the marrow ( — a modern Mh6dusa — ) 

6. of Jonniz on pliSrloh, who felt 

7. a hiUchippi and ran down to K^hp-taun 

8. (to see the dMr knchaz 

9. who sat on the wounded, in 

10. and chattered 

11. like maglipciMs and chippered like 
knkliets) ..... 

12. Of these lovers of miiphti, these 
lofciz in pddaklis 

13. at Askhat and Sjinh-dhaun ; 

14. the Giliite-hauntaz who made it a 
practice 

15. to miss the beginning looking in a 
“ hit-Uhtar 

16. (when the show was half ovar!) 
.... in a box near the band (I didn’t 
say band-box ! ) 

17. Just ill time donchernoh to l^hear 
Lottih 

18. and Tottih and possibly Mhordi 

19. recite a short sentence, in their best 

20. hhord-skhiil manner, 

21. with their hands clasped behind 
them .... 

22. . , . then relapse into silence — ^re- 
lieved by a simpali — 

23. for the rest of the evening 

24. Their hash did he settle, did the 
Lord of Omdurman, in 

25. nekhsUdurtiMiotahim saw 

them off at the station 

26. to ..... . unpronounceable places 


27. where they all fought like tigers, 
and suffered like heroes. 

28. Ill every direction the enemy’s forces 

29. the Tommis did harry .... 

30. ... Like the flowing of iava/i from out 

31. a vhol-kenohf the khaki-clad squad- 
rons spread 

32. over the landscape. 

33. All they that had horses 

34. and such of the Omanri as could 
safely be set 

35. without fear of disaster on the backs 
of the horses, 

36. even the Bit-Jiggi, the Bit-Rokkhi, 
the Bit-Shdki, 

37. tho gropers for stirrups, holders on 
by the 

38. mane, or other ekhs-krSsenz (how 
they wished it would canter ! ) 

39. Yet did Nippidewet, the champion 
of sprint ahs, 

40. the wielder of sjamboks, the loo tar 
of Ingliidj, 

41. keep setting to partners and defied 

42. all their efforts dispersing 

his forces. 

43. Many times into their hands w^as he 
about to be delivered bound 

44 but only in cables ! . . . 

45 Then reluctantly leaving his 

tail in their klatchiz 

46. like a bird did he fly, interspace did 
he vanish. 

47 and even^the 

48. troopers, as a rule so proficient 

49. in tersely condensing a prevalent 

feeling, could [sion, 

50. think of no adequate form of expres- 

51. so they said “Well! of all the . . 


52-53. . . . 

— remarkable cases of icapu- 

reshan ! ’ ’ 

(This is slightly amended— for obvious 
reasons.) 

54. . . . After much warfare did the 
chief Luhibotah 

55. unto Kitj-en-TJr, the Lord of Omdur- 
man, by the hand 

56. of his wufe, who from the land of 
Phdi did come — 57, Greeting did send 

58. and they did meet together to make 
an end of the fighting 

59. but ill the mind of Luhibotah was a 
m isliapr-elie nshan 

60. for even as the victorious rahliit, on 
the point of digestion, seeketh 

61. to impose terms of humiliation 

62. on the trembling paithon : 

63. and like as the toothsome and suc- 
culent missionary 

64. . . . when being prepared by the 
chef of the district for the banquet 

65. of natives [basting 

66. interrupteth the tedious process of 

67. to express his unconquered re- 
luctance harshly to deal 

68. with the company present ..... 

69. but will accept even now 

70. in a dignified manner 

71. their wholesale submission 

72. so did this beaten and fugitive 

chieftain . . . 

73 — 74 and Alphr-dd-Mil- 

nah, the Governor, 

75. Shuv-menebar the Secretary, and 
Bhrddrikh the War-Lord, 

76. did harden their hearts and said 

they’d jolly well 

77. . first. E, T. R. 
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A CUEIODS COUETSHIP. 

Perronle. I 

Blanche Alder (21). Enid Forsyth (30). 

Freddy Aider (16). Cecil Carinyton (2S). 

Scene— A hriyht little Drawing-room in Mayfair, Blanche 
UDER, who is the only daughter of a fascinating widower, 
is surrounded hy floral tributes and other presents in honour 
of her twenty-first birthday. She is slim and fair, with an 
appearance of wilful airiness. On a table near her is a large 
framed photograph of a young man, looking pale but deter- 
mined, on a background of vague landscape. She is reading 
to herself a telegram that runs as follows 

“ It is better I should never see you again. Better so perfect 
an ideal should remain a vision. Only, should %ve see more of 
each other, it might lead to anguish and despair for me. Do 
not even ans^ver this ; it is better so. Good-bye, Reply paid. 
Cecil Cuiington, Tietoria Street.” 

Footman (announcing). Mrs. FORSYTH. 

Enter Blanche’s greatest friend. She is tall, dark and 
handsome, and tries, 'unsuccessfully, to conceal under 
the grace of a perfect hostess and the cordiality of 
a charming guest the icell-knoion fact that she is 
still in love ivith her oivn husband. 

Blanche {hiding the telegram). Oh, how are you, darling? 

Enid (taking off her furs, with a quick glance round). "What is 
the matter, Blanche ? Is anything wrong ? 

Blanche. 1 am rather worried, dear. Can I trust you ? 

Enid (reproachfully). Oh, Blanche ! 

Blanche (apologetically). It ’s such a great secret, dear !— 
About my brother — poor little Freddy — you know. He's 
spending the holidays ‘with Uncle S.vviLE. He wants to marry. 
He wants to marry Carrie Floyd— and has asked me to lend 
him fifteen shillings. 

Enid, Is that enough to marry on ? 

Blanche. Oh, of course not ! But he says that doesn’t matter. 
She has such a splendid salary at the Tiv— where she sings, 
you know — Classical concerts. Besides, dear, think ! She is 
married already, and has six children. And, then, the disparity 
of age! She is forty-six, and he is sixteen. He says he 
knows all that— he isn’t blind to the facts— but it ’s real love, 
the sort of thing you read of in books 

Enid. Or newspapers. 

Blanche. Yes— and he can't live without her. Oh, think how 
Papa will I And such a difference in age I ” 

Enid. I think nothing of that. It is often done nowadays. 
But if she is married already there seems no danger of its 
coming off, so I can’t sympathise very much. 

Blanche. Darling Enid I How sensible and soothing you 
always are I 

Enid. And is that all ? 

Blanche. Very nearly. It was Papa who gave me this 
bi’aeelet for my birthday. 

Enid. And, of course, you didn’t appreciate it. How little 
you care for diamonds 1 

Blanche. They last so long I 

Enid. You would give all your jewels for a mass of gardenias. 
And who sent the gardenias and orchids ? 

Blanche. Young Reeves. He thinks I am a heartless, sophis- 
ticated woman of the world, and disapproves of me ; but says 
I have a morbid adtractioii for him. The rosebuds are from 
old Mr. COULSTON. He .says I ’m so refreshingly simple and 
innocent, it 's quite a treat to meet that sort of girl nowadays. 
And he begins a long letter — a sort of patronising proposal — 
with “ My dear Young Lady, — May an old friend of the family 
venture,” and so on — ^you know the kind of thing. Isn’t it 
funny, to be so different with different people ? And how can 
‘ one help it ? I suppose it ’s the point of view. 

— 


Enid. And tho attitude. Is that a new photograph of 
Arthur ? It ’s rather flattered. 

BlancJir. Ah, you see, he took it himself. And lie photo- 
graphs so well— too well! He docs everything so well. I 
think that 's what I don’t like about him. 

Enid. I can’t imagine, Blanche, why you don’t marry him 
and— and get it over! He has everything in the world. 
You ’ll never meet anyone nicer. You ’ve been follovred about 
for the most absurd length of time by these three admirers— 
old Mr. CouLSTON, Bobby Reeves and Arthur— and it ’s time 
you decided. It would bo such a relief to my mind! I’m 
always afraid you’ll do something idiotic — I meant original, 
but it ’s the same thing. Do marry Arthur — please ! 

Blanche. Oh, I can’t ! He ’s too suitable ! 

Enid. Rubbish I Besides, if that ’s an objection, he probably 
won’t remain suitable. No, I won’t argue on those grounds, 
and I won’t listen to such nonsense. He ’s handsome, enor- 
mously rich, will have a pretty name someday — ^he ’ll be Lord 
Lynnesede, won’t he?— and is the best fellow in the world. Also, 
so well-balanced and the right age. Just what you need! 
The very person I 

Blanche. Please don’t be irritating, Enid ; and it ’s no use 
saying more, because I can’t' — I mean, I couldn’t — if I wanted 
tol First, I said I wouldn’t marry him, and now he ’s turned 
round, rather rudely, and said, “All right then, I won’t marry 
you. So there I” 

Enid. Really, Blanche? 

Blanche, Yes, dear. Here’s his letter. (Reads.) “After 
what passed last evening, I beg to relinquish for ever the 
honour to which I have been aspiring so long. You know that 
I went to that dinner on purpose for a word with yon, and 
you ignored me and spent the entire evening with a iperfect 
stranger. I most sincerely hope you may be happy, though I 
own that, with your surroundings and disposition, I have 
grave fears to the contrary. And as I leave England to- 
morrow, you will be no longer troubled by my importunities.” 
And so on— you know the sort of thing. Horribly rude and 
cross ! 

Enid. What have you been doing— and where ’s tho poor boy 
going to hide his bruised heart ? 

Blanche. At Monte Carlo. He was going, aiijdiow. 

Enid. And when did this happen ? 

Blanche (beaming wistfiiUy). I met him for the first time last 
night. He was a perfect stranger I A curious, Interesting 

man, very different from . Oh, don’t look so regretful, 

Enid I Arthur’s high principles, violent temper and fondness 
for playing halma would have led to trouble between us — I 
know it. Now Cecil Carington— I ’ni not sure I like him, 
though. 

Enid. I am quite sure you do — to-day. What did he say to 
you? 

Blanche. Oh, let me see. He said he would like to burn me, 
like spice, on the altar of a devoted friendship I 

Enid. A strong statement. What did he moan ? 

Blanche. I ’ve no idea. He thinks wo met in a previous 
existence — he remembers it. He has a wonderful memory. 
Well, it’s only about two or three thousand years ago, I 
suppose. It ’s a pity I shan’t see him again. 

Enid. Shan’t you ? (She seems gratified, but scepticcd.) 

Blanche. Well ! — not after this afternoon. Now, Enid, 
don't look like that. I did not ask him to call. I thought, 
perhaps, he might ask to, but he didn’t. He said he preferred 
our meeting should be like a dream to look back on, an isolated, 
golden, spot in bis memory, or something, and of course I agreed 
with him. Oh, here ’s his telegram. (Reads telegram.) “ It is 
better I should never see you again; better — ^so perfect,” and 
so on^ — yon know the kind of thing. ‘ ‘ Do not even answer this ; 
it is better so. Reply paid. — Cecil Carington, Victoria 
Street.” 

Enid. And what did you answer ? 
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Blanche, Four o’clock. 

[Enid looks at her luatch, A ring is heard, 

Blanche, Ah, it ’s three ; very likely there he is. He -would, 
perhaps, be a little early. Don’t go, Ened, for ten minutes ! 

Enid, And so that is -why you ’re -wearing your ne-w mauve 
dress. 

Blanche, I al-ways -v^^ear mauve when I am going to refuse 
people. 

Enid, You -wear it very seldom, darling. 

Blanche, Do you mean I am always accepting people, ENID 
dear? 

Enid (hastily), No, dear ; no. I kno-w you very seldom accept 
anybody. 

Footman (announcing). Master Frederick. 

Enter Freddy, a dear hoy of ahoitt sicut^en, 

Blanche (disapioointed). Oh, it ’s only you, Freddy* 

Freddy (rather gi'uffly^ ivith a nod to Enid). 1 just came in, 
you know ; I wanted to tell you—you kno-w my letters*-= — ? 


Blanche, Yes. 

Freddy, Well, it ’s off. See ? It ’s all off. 

Eo'iid (loith humorously exaggerated delicacy). Shall 1 leave 
you? 

Freddy, Oh, no ; I suppose she knows ? (To Blanche.) 
Blanche, Well, I did just mention — - 

Freddy, You would. Well, I don’t mind Entd. She's all 

right. Yes, it ’s off. She treated me in the most beastly . 

Please never mention her name again. 

Blanche, Of course 1 ^von’t, dear. Besides, I never have. 
I ’m so sorry for you ; and, yet, perhaps it ’s all for the best. 
Isn’t it, Freddy ? 

Freddy, Yes ; rather ! Oh, I don’t care ! Of course, it ’s 
the sort of thing that rather ruins a chap’s life. Of course, 

I ’m awfully cut up, and all that. But she behaved . Never 

mind, Geraldine sent me her photo from school ; like to see 
it ? She ’s* done her hair up. It looks awfully rum. 

Enid, And are you thinking of marrying again— -I mean — 
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again thinking o£ marrying? Your cousin, Geraldine, lor ' 
instance ? 

Freddy, :sie I Marry ! Yo ; thanks very much. I ’ve had j 
enough of that, Xo more marrying for wc ! I say, you donH 
expect anybody particularly this afternoon, do you? i 

Blanche, AYeil, it’s my birthday; and one or two people: 

might ‘ THE CENSUS AND AFTER. 

Freddu, Oh, all right ; I ’m off. And, I say, many happy ' , ^ x x x n -xi 

retard. And, I sav, arc you coming to the beano-rnclc DE.UI Mr. PU-N'CH.-I am relnctant to troub e you ^ith the 
S 4 ViLE’sdinneUart;’> story of my grievance, but with a view to making the period 

B oLhe Oh 4s - we ’re coming. between census to census longer than at present fired I veii- 

Frcddy.'lt’l’l'be’appalling, my dear. Just don’t come. I ture to address you. I must confess that my experience of 
give yoi the straight tip. It’s going to be one of those taking the necessary particulars of my household is anything 
ntera^ beanos-cetebritiL, and all that. You’re going to I rather than a pleasant one. I jot down a few facte in support 

he taken to dinner bv that singing Johnnie— the penny-iee- ' of niy proposal that mfutuie the census should be taken every 

4an, or else, perhaps,' the clever writing chap, iP. J. Rivers, , fifty years in.stead of the cimtomary shorter interval. 1 do not 
4u know who I me^n. He wrote a book about someone wish to attack that much-ahus«l relative the mother-m-law- 
falling in love with the Albert Memorial. A ripping hook, I who, hy-the-way, is a far moie formidable peisonage on the 
thinl" Though of course it's rather rot, too . . . He wouldn’t Continent than in Eiigland-but what can we do when the lady 
be so had. But, still, I don’t advise you to come. in questio n, who has been stayin g with us for yeai-s, insists that 

Btenefie. Thanks, toling. ^ ^ her own daughter ? 

Bnt I love Uncle Satile s dm- , . 

ners-They 're so exciting. 

You never know whom you ^ convenient when one’s cook 

make' sueli a fiiss aboutone." ^ d'honiard, and turbot shouldnot 

time there. 1 keep out of the the census^ “ rot,” ^and insist 

Alhambra a good deal. Uncle '' avoid thenuisance of answering 

Satile isn’t bad. ’ your queries. Of course it is 

Footman (announcing), Mr. ■ l/j; only an excuse to get what they 

Carington. ”<1 ' term “a tenner a-pieee out of 

Enter good-looMng, sprightly aodii cunu/CDC t pater,” but still in these 

you ng man, ArnlL onUWtKo. times the demand is incon- 

Cecil Carington (fluently). Or, a Spubt Home. venient. 

How are you, and what have Then there is another matter 

you been doing with yourself all this time ? I can’t think how that may cause annoyance. Say that a room supposed to be 
iong it is since I ’ve seen you. It must be years and years. reserved for ‘‘lumber” has been occupied by the dressmaker, to 
Enid, aivare they met last night for the first time^ fs someivliat whom you object, and her presence is discovered on the day fixed 
impressed. BLjVNCHE introduces them, Freddy glares shyly for the taking of the census. How is she to be entered on your 
ivith disapproval, list when she asserts she has never slept a wink, and has been 

Blanche (equal to the occasion). Yes f isn^ tit ages 9 And -where working all night? 


for ' course 1 ’m in love with you. I have only one ciuestion to ask. 
i -Will you answer it frankly ? Will you marry me ? 

lad I Blanche (carried away), Yos. 

’ [And she did, and lived liappihj ever after, 

A. L. 




APRIL SHOWERS! 

Or, a Spurt Home. 


have ycnL been burying yourself all these centuries ? 


Lastly, when you have taken izifinite pains to do your duty as 


C, C, (putting down his hut and gloves), I’ve been in the a patriotic citizen, it is not only annoying but embarrassing to 


country. 

Enid, What have you been doing there ? 

Cecil, 1 ’ve been looking for three-leaved clovers. 
Blanche (luithsoft earnestness,) And did you find any? 


find — ^wheii the official calls for your paper — that your census ] 
statement has been torn up by your wife and the pieces used 
as fuel for the fire in the dining-room. 

All these accidents have happened to me recently, and such 


C, C, Far too many. I think three-leaved clovers are getting being the case, I consider that I may lay myself open to^ a | 
most horribly common now. I hardly think they ’re worth charge of sarcasm, when I sign myself (using the official 


botliering about. Do you, Mrs. Forsyth ? 

Freddy (getting up, with a look combined of intense envy of 
Cecil’s clothes with a deep disgust of his conversation), I ’m off. 
Can I see you home, Enid ? [They take leave. 


designation), 


Yours truly, The Head of the Household. 


Can I see you home, Enid? mtey talce leave. Correct Card !-Thenow favourite game at cards | 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ yclept “Bridge” has obtruded itself on Shakspeare. Mr. Benson 

advertises his Hamlet as “ a-bridge’d version.” Is Hamlet 
Cecil Carington (on the sofa by BLANCHE.) Yes. ... I think the Knave of Clubs ? Shall the fascinating King of Hearts, or 
Hie is too short to waste such a frightful lot of time. , . Some the frowning Sovereign of Spades be the false Uncle Claudius ? 
people can live more in an hour than others in a year. Yes, of “ Under which King, Bensonian? Speak, or die ! ” 
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LAW COSTS. 

[« Earl Percy ia Ms book, TAe S.ig}dand% of 
Adatie Turkey^ describes how Judges of the 
Turkish Empire have their impartiality and in- 
corruptibility assured by a salary of £2 lOi. a 
month.’* - St, James's Q-azette.l 
Theicb happy Turk ! the gentle sway 
Of kindly Caliphs you obey, 

Who golden tribute reap ; 

While righteous laws their realm adorn 
That trickle from the Golden^Horn, 

And justice is so cheap. 

We Englishmen, albeit free, 

Brief barristers with heavy fee, 

And lordly stipends pay 
To judge and magistrate, while still 
Your benches you contrive to fill 
At half-a-crown a day. 

Yet what if rumours may be true 
That whisper how there falls to you 
Stray perquisites beside ; 

That when the suitors’ bones are bare 
Judge Wolf contents him as his share 
With carcass, wool, and hide ? 

Ah ! then, if even at the rate 
Of half-a-crovm a day, your State 
Of Judges finds no dearth, 

’Tis possible that, after all, 

The stipend, though extremely small. 

Is fully what they ’re worth. 


“PATRIEI” 

If you are fond of a good old tragic 
melodrama, and if you are in Paris, go and 
see Sardou’s Patriel revived at the 
Th^tre Frangais. It is a cheerful drama. 
M. Motjnbt-Sully, as the Comte de Rysoor, 
a dignified gentleman a little past middle 
age, with a neatly-trimmed grey beard 
and large eyes — somewhat resembling the 
King op England—Is chiefly occupied in 
ejaculating **PatHe/” This becomes, 
naturally enough, so monotonous to the 
southern temperament of his Spanish wife 
that she fixes her affections on another 
Flemish gentleman, who says less and does 
more. For he not only conspires against 
the lives of his Spanish enemies, but also 
against the happiness of his Flemish 
friend, and by degrees he gets in such a 
muddle with his varied schemes that, as 
the only way out of the difficulty, he begs 
the Comte de Rysoor to kill him. But the 
Comte — remarking, as usual, *^Patrie!^^ 
—refuses. 

Then the conspirators are caught by the 
Duke of Alva in the Town Hall of Brussels, 
and the fun begins. The Spaniards shoot 
a patriotic and self-sacrificing bell-ringer. 
They burn some patriotic conspirators. 
They are about to torture the Comte de 
Rysoor^ but he escapes by committing 
sqicide, his last word being, of course, 
‘‘ Patrie I ” The Duke of Alvars daughter, 
who, one would suppose, must, have been 
accustomed to massacres, is scared to 
death by the anticipation of one, and the 


Comtesse de Rysoor is stabbed by her lover, 
who throws himself from the window on 
to the paving below. The paving of the 
Grand’ Place at Brussels is to this day 
hard and unyielding. 

So the play has to come to an end, for 
there is no one left alive but the Duke of 
Alva and the supers, and one concludes 
that the former has been busy slaughter- 
ing as many of the latter as possible 
behind the scenes during the last act. It 
is an exhilarating drama. 

It is put upon the stage in the most 
sumptuous manner. The scenery, the 
furniture, the dresses and the processions 



“A PAGE DRAWING” 


are superb. And you can see them all 
from any part of the stalls, for the 
Oomddie Franqaise has made a rule — an 
admirable innovation in a French theatre 
— ^that ladies are not admitted in hats or 
bonnets. As almost all the men are now 
in evening dress, the audience in the 
stalls is quite elegant. 

The theatre has been well restored 
since the fire, but, curiously enough, the 
precautions against this very calamity 
seom incomplete. The gangways are still 
lined with strapontins, fitted with springs 
so strong that in closing they would in- 
fallibly catch the dresses of ladies in a 
panic-stricken audience, and hold them 
immovable. But even if the women es- 
caped the strapontins, they could never 
pass the two pairs of very narrow doors 
at each exit. The springs closing these 
are so strong that it is almost impossible 
to hold the doors open. 


However, whatever might happen, there 
would be one consolation. The statue of 
Yoltaire in the /oyer, being now provided 
with wheels concealed in the pedestal, 
would in any case be saved. H. D. B, 


ONE-SIDED CONVERSATIONS. 

[TMs is a new game. It may he played at Five 
o’clock Tea, and, in more advanced houses, it may 
take the place of Bridge after dinner. The hostess 
is instructed to give a valuable prize, such as an 
impossible tie-pin (male) or a copy of “ The Visits 
of Elizabeth ” (female) to the guest who most suc- 
cessfully fills in the blanks. N.B. — Several copies 
of this paper are necessary. — E d.] 

“ Why, it ’s three months since we met. 
You were staying with the Chesnbys’, and 
I was at the Marchingtons’.” 

“Yes, and I remember the dress you 
were wearing. White lace, with some 
black stuff creeping through it.” 

“ I don’t remember that. It must have 
been someone else* You and I didn’t get 
so far.” 

H ff 

“ Shine upon me and forgive. Your 
frown chills the ichor in my veins. Let 
me get yon some tea ? ’ ’ 

“ And we can be quiet here. Now, tell 
me. Have you found peace of mind , or is life 
still the tangle it was three months ago ? ” 

<» 

“No. I don’t think it matters if you 
keep within the limits. That sort of thing 
is only perilous when the players lose their 
heads. You are not so — ^what, shall we 
say ? — ^inexperienced.” 

it 

“ Oh, but nobody ever loses his heart 
now-a-days. It is all a matter of the head. 
Keep that, and you are safe.” 

ti ff 

“ My dear Lady Beatrice, you are 
wrong, really you are.” 

ti 

“But only as a friend.” 

it >> 

“She is sympathetic, and clever. She 
is fond of music, and she never — closes her 
head.” 

it 

“ Please talk of something else. Let us 
forget Mrs. Worth, and talk philosophic- 
ally of your own delectable soul.” 

it >> 

“Ah! but you must. Let me get you 
some tea.” 

ti 

“No, I promise you. I didn’t see she 
was there. For Heaven’s sake don’t think 
that. Dash it, she ’s coming here I ” 

“ Quick, quick I ” 

(( 

“For ever, I swear. Ah! howdedo? 
May I introduce Mrs. WORTH? Lady 
Beatrice Orthundbrton.” 
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AET IN THE BOLLS’ HOUSE. 

By Little Ql’eenie. 

§ 6. — About Femislwig, 

In feniislimg the most importent thing to mind is that it 
must he thnrally artistic. It dosen’t mater nerely so much if it 
is not quite comfi table to sit on. Gro^raups who have got 
culcher would far rather sit on a chare or sofa which is all 
right and a jenuine Sherriton than lunge on a couch which is 
only immitation sadlebags. And doBs are less 'particular 
about comfit than grownups are, because they hardly ever sit 
down realy. 

So do be carefull to chuse only things that are butiful in 
themselves, rejecting enny peice of fernicher that is not a good 
desine — ^for bad and ugly objects are more demorillising than 
you would supose. FiLiis Anderson’s dolls’ house is full of 
such, and her gentleman doll wares a check suit with gilt batons 
and an emerild grene tie, and you can’t tell which are the 
ladies from the servants ! 

I am afrade it is allmost impossible to proccure any jenuine 
old Chipindale or Sherriton the exact size for a dolls’ house, 
because I cannot assertain that any were ever made. In those 
benited days it was considered that anything was good enough 
for dolls. 

But Mr. Bransawder (at the Spotid Roking Horse, Number 
999, Oxford Street) has the most luvly fernicher, all coppied by 
his own desiners from the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 

Mr. Bransawder is a very nice and clever gentleman, who 
took to selling toys because he could not get on as a barister, 
and I can asure my young readers that, if they go to him and 
menshun that they were reccomended by Little Queenie, they will 
recieve his best atenshun. He told me to say that his own self. 

We will comence with the droin-room : Let no one pursuade 
you to buy one of those horkl sets ” with detestible fringes 
round the chares and sofa, like the ends of crakers. You are 
sure not to like them, and they are the sine of a medioker mind. 

Far better buy each artikle sepparate, and with some 
indijuality in it. This may cost more, but, as Mr. Bransawder 
says, it is far cheaper in the long run. 

He has some realy luvly Umpire sofas upolstered in Utreek 
velvet for only seven and sixpence. With one of these and two 
esy chares at five shillings cuvered in Art Chints and an 
ocasional table or two, you will have the newclius of a 
charmingly fernished room. 

A Queen Ann fireplace and overmantle (which you will also 
find at Mr. Bransawder’s) are de rigiire. For the curtins I 
always advise veal lace and it cannot be too good. Mine came 
off one of Auntie Winnie’s poket^hankerchifs which she droped 
and is old Yalansians, ,but those of my readers who have not 
got an Auntie Winnie or whose Auntie Winnie has not got a 
lace pocket-hanky must look elsewhere. I have often thought 
, that some-of the triming round. Mqmmy’s dressing-table would 
not come in badly for the droin-room curtins of my doll’s house 
—but I have not sujested it to her. 

Perhaps some day a dear old lady may come to dinner with 
your Papa and Mama with lappits of real Brusels or Hunnyton 
over her head, and then if you should hapen to be provided with 
scisors and choose a time when nobody is' nottising . . . but I 
have said enough to show you that it is your own fault if you 
are content to put up with immitashuns. 

§ 7,— About Orniments and Niknahs. 

Without these no droin-room is complete. Mr. Bransawder 
has a very fine sellection. I quite fell in love with two little 
gilt-bronse s^ttuets of cavileers which were abserdly cheap at 
only five shillings the pare. Mr. Bransawder very kindly 
begged me to axeept them. He is a particlerly plesant person. 

You ought to have plenty of flowers about the room. They 
don’t smell but give an air of refiSnement, and Mr. Bransawder 
has some elligant little tables with a pot of jeraniums on them 

which were made in Germany, which acounts for their being 
only half-a-crown. 

The week point of the ordinery doll’s house is the pictuers 
which are mostly cromos, but I found some quite wee water- 
cuUours in one of dear Papa’s allbums which Reggie framed for 
me and they are a constant joy. Papa has a very old book, too, 
with funny writing and gorjious ilustrashuns on gold. One of 
them would do splendidly over the droin-room sofa of my doll’s- 
house for an Old Master, or else a Burnjones, but they are all 
so pretty I can’t make up my mind which to cut out though I 
know my dear Papa wouldn’t mind my taking just one for so 
good an object. 

I will now procede to anser my young corispondents : — 

Bora B. — am truly sorry for you with a coalskutle in your 
dining-room which, from what you say of it, must be a jnirfect 
eyesoar. You might go and look at Mr. Bransawdbr’s Art 
coalskutles, 999, Oxford Street. They are too sweet. I forget 
the exact price— but Mr. Bransawder could tell you. 

Probora.— ( 1) If your Brother Tommy will insist on billyting 
Lord Robberts and ten Black Watch Highlanders in your dolls’ 
house nursery and comandearing the shourbath for a look-out, 

I should put all the highlanders carefully back in their box when 
he wasn’t looking— but not Lord Robberts, because he is a 
great hero and should be regarded (even on horseback) in the 
light of an honored gest, 

(2) Yes, it is tyrany of Tommy to declare that the nursery is 
under marshal law. 

Purplext.— Y ou ask me how you can best butify the interior 
of your dollhouse with the five shillings given you by your 
Uncle George. Why not pay a visit to The Spoted Roking- 
horse, 999, Oxford Street, and inspect some of the novelties 
Mr. Bransawder has just recieved from Nurimburg ? 

Put Upon.— N o, your Brother Bobby is quite wrong. His 
long tom gun may be the most purfect moddle— but it is out 
of a place in a dolls droin-room, and I should tell Nurse. 

Josefine. — ^Y es, I should certainly have a mirror over the 
mantlepeice. I wonder if you have seen the old Yinetian ones 
Mr. Bransawder sells at 4s. 6d. ? Or he has a convecks one 
with a dear little gilt egle on top that would go nicely with 
your Umpire fernicher. 

Self Help. — ^N o trouble at all, dear. I like all the sampils 
you send me. Perhaps the brokade with the teeny rosebuds 
that you took out of your Mama’s Court trane is the prettiest 
and would make charming curtins for the bedroom. But the 
pale grene silk from the inside of the worktable is allmost as 
good, and as you took out the whole of the lining you could 
have your chares, etc., recuvered to match. Mr. Bransawder 
( for adress see ansers to other corispondence) would do this 
for you at a merely nominle charge. I hope you got your dear 
Mama’s leve before taking the stuff. Mamas are so funny about 
things sometimes. 

Connie Cdloherd. — N o, Mr. Bransawder has some exquiset 
nik-naks, but they are all moddern. If you have realy set 
your heart on having anteeks, couldn’t you find some in your 
Mama’s droin-room? I got two luvly little old Bressden 
immiges out of a cabbinet for my doll’s droin-room mantlepiece 
and a carved ivory chestman which looks most handsome on a 
sidetable. Perhaps your dear Papa colects Japinese nitchkies 
or tiny brons stattuets like mine does. If you borow one or 
two of these and paint them with gold or silver paint they look 
quite magnifisent. But ask first — ^unless you ’re quite sure they 
wouldn’t mind. 

A Yiotim.— ( 1) When I discribed how I papered my doll’s- 
house I told you how sevearly I was made to sufer for it, and it 
serves you right for doing the same. Perhaps your deer Mama 
is a little narow-minded, but as you seem to have damiged some 
valluble bindings without getting any papers that looked 
sattisfactry when up, I ’m afrade I must agree with her that it! 
was wantunly mischevious. Anyhow, you can’t put the blame, 
on me, (2) Yes. 999 Oxford Street. Queenie. ' 
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THE AGTOE-MANAaEE DISOOUESES. 

[The following homily is addressed to an author of estahlished 
reputation who has arpplied his gifts to the production of an 
original literary drama not unworthy of SHAKESPEARE, hut 
betraying ignorance of the modem requirements of the British 
atageJ] 

We have perused your meritorious play 
With that impartial condescension V7hich 
Our sense of justice leads us to bestow 
On budding talent : but it will not do. 

Yet if your ignorance be well advised 
To draw instruction out of present failure 
Our words will not be wasted on the wind. 

And, first, to rectify^ a false conceit 
Freq.uent enough in literary men 
Who look on drama as a branch of letters, 

Whereas, in point of fact, their lower art 
Is but the menial handmaid of the stage — 

Were Shakespeare (who is fortunately dead) 

Among the living candidates for fame 
His plays would not command a button’s purchase. 

We patronise him with the deference due 
To the immortal Dead who take no fees ; 

While on the credulous audience he lays 
The spell of antique unction like a church 
Whereof the priestly management supplies 
A splendid ritual, careless of the cost. 

Hence the success he still achieves despite 
His damned gift of literary style ; 

Also despite his pestilential habit 
Of holding mirrors up to human life, 

A daring enterprise, as you have proved 
Whose work betrays this woful want of tact. 

Eor, please to mark the plays whose facile run 
Is as the going of a god on wheels. 

Do their inventors draw from actual life ? 

Sir, they are men of business ; they adopt 
The safe conventions of the story-books, 

The only certain shaft to perforate 
A British bosom. 

’ Take our soldier-author, 

Our Second in Demand, if we allow 
The leading place to Shakspeare— does he let 
His military knowledge mar his play, 

And give us soldiers such as they are found 
Extant in visible barracks ? No, not he ; 

He knows his theatre too well for that. 

He has his finger on the pulsing heart 
Of myriad clients clamorous for the type 
Long-hallowed by the shilling novelette, 

Crystallized in the monthly magazines 
By woman’s fancy soaring past the facts ! 

* If we detect in your submitted'work 
A fault more obviously patent than 
Your fatal gift of reproducing Nature, 

’Tis the incorrigible craving for 
Originality. Let us inform you 
That there are movements in the tastes of men 
Which, caught upon the hop, conduct to fortune. 
Only an innate sense of unseen things 
May sniff the presage of them on the breeze, 

Tracing a tendency toward Musketeers, 

A hankering for good old Drury Nells, 

An urgent boom in left-off mistresses 
Rudely resurgent on the wedding-eve. 

These things are in the universal air 


Subtle as patchouli, appealing to 
A lot of sentient playwrights all at once. 

So, too, the law that regulates the plot, 

Confining it to well-established themes, 

Applies with equal force to dialogue ; 

The public likes to recognise a friend, 

Not to be made to think. That was the rock 
On which the argosy of Bernard Shaw, 

Packed with unminted specie, went and split. 

Once more, beware of letting poetry, 

Especially the blanker sort of verse, 

Disturb the claims of those interpreters 
On whom your hopes depend. Their primal task 
Is to arrest attention on themselves, 

And not divert it to the author’s work. 

Though exquisitely conscious how a line 
Should be enounced, a noble jealousy 
Might paralyse them with the fear that you. 

Rather than they, should earn the pit’s applause. 

We here allude, of course, to poetry 
Designed to penetrate the average brain, 

Not to the loftier kind which tends to leave 
The public nervous, like a little child 
Taguely aware of tricks imposed upon it. 

Purther — a common error with the scribe— 

Your play reveals a crude intelligence 
Stultified by a total disregard ' 

Of the peculiar faculties of those 
On whom the duty of “ creation ” falls. 

Thus, we have failed to find a leading part 
Composed to illustrate our special gifts. 

Your only character that strikes the eye 
Is, we observe, a withered patriarch I 
Must tve assume this dotard’s senile years, 

And waste our youth beneath a hoary beard, 

And have no scope for that high power of passion 

By which it is our undisputed pride 

To hold the women’s throbbing hearts in thrall ? 

To merit our regard a man must write 
A round ourself , as Greekish art 

Upreared a suitably receptive shrine 
About the sacred Image dropped from heaven. 

In fine, you lean too much to Nature’s ways, 

Who lets no mortal dominate her stage 
But loves to deal her entrances and exits. 

And much between, without respect of persons. • 
Art, on the contrary, discriminates. 

Lifting the Actor-Manager aloof 
Prom those inferior persons in his pay 
Who have no just occasion to exist 
Save as the negligeable satelliteis 
On whom his scintillating talents play 
(Since even genius demands a foil) ; 

Who herald his approach, and in his presence 
Yeil their identities, and stand aside 
Por culminating curtains all his own. 

Thus are the facts of life improved upon. 

Art’s noblest function being to correct 
An oversight of Nature. Try again. O. S. 


Suggestion for an Artist (in plenty of time for next year's 
Academi/).— We’ve had several varieties on the subject of 
Finding the body of Harold, and not a few on The Finding of the 
Infant Moses in the Bulrushes. Henceforward let these subjects 
be tabooed, and let another be started which offers fine scope 
for imaginative composition, grand colour, and strong dramatic 
effect. It is— The Finding of The Jury in a Cause CiVebre. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Beta Francis and Eliza Keary have between them spoiled 
what might have been an attractive work. Had they com- 
pressed TJie Francis Letters (Hutchinson) into a jingle volume, 
it would have been well. They have filled two, and the result 
is deplorable. There is no excuse for the fatuity. The 
character of the mass of the materials at their disposal is 
described with charming frankness and perfect accuracy by 
Beta Francis, great granddaughter of Sir Philip, who began 
making the collection. ^‘It is impossible,^’ she writes, “to 
imagine why some of these letters were kept. Many of them 
are very dull and bald. Some contain nothing but minute 
accounts of illness, with distressing particulars of the rough 
medical treatment of a century ago. Scarcely any would have 
been worth preserving.” Miss Francis nevertheless preserved 
them, and, the task ending fatally, Miss Keary has dumped 
them down on a long-suffering public. My Baronite, a con- 
scientious reviewer, nearly shared the fate of Miss' Francis 
before he reached the end of the first volume. But it ’s a poor 
heart that never rejoices. Stubbornly plodding on into the 
second volume he came, near the end withal, upon a batch of 
eight letters written by Eliza Johnson, who later became Sir 
Philip's daughter-in-law. These are simply delightful, giving 
sprightly accounts of life in an English country house at the 
beginning of the century. Inspired by this touch of native 
genius, the letters of Sir Philip Francis, hitherto dull like the 
rest, begin to sparkle. Up to this period they have supplied 
the weightiest evidence yet put in the scales against his being 
the writer of the Junius Letters. About this time, notably in 
his correspondence with Lady Thanet, there flash occasional j 
sparkles of the pointed pen of the famous Letter-Writer. The| 
Diary of Sir Philip’s spendthrift-daughter Mary, with its 
prophetic touches of Mr. Micaidber, and the story of little 
Em’ly, sister to Mary Johnson, told by that incomparable 
writer herself, are full reward for wicked waste of time on the 
first volume. But these gems of purest ray serene lie hidden 
fathoms deep in pointless verbiage. 

The English Turf (Methuen) is a record of horses and courses, 
made by Mr. Charles Richardson and edited by Mr. E. T. 
Sachs, My Baronite is not an authority on racing, except, to 
some extent, in the matter of the Parliamentary Stakes. It 
seems to him, however, that in this handsome volume, with 
its plans and illustrations of all the great racecourses snapped 
at the ri^ht moment, the last word is said in respect of English 
racing. After a preliuiinary chapter on the position of the 
Turf, others are devoted to Hewmarket, Ascot and Goodwood, 
Epsom, and the Yorkshire Meetings. Breeding, Lines of Blood, 
Trainers and Jockeys are each carefully * dealt with. Mr. 
Richardson traces Tod Sloan’s startling seat on the horse to 
study of the Indian on horseback. Its practical advantage is 
found in the fact that by lying along the neck of the horse with 
his hands close to the animal’s ears, the jockey lightens the 
horse’s burden by 5 lbs., a serious consideration. This calcula- 
tion is based on the supposition that the horse is travelling at 
thirty-five miles an hour, a pace which fixes atmospheric 
resistance at the rate of 5 lbs. per square foot. 

The Baron recommends George Paston’s Little Memoirs of 
the Eighteenth Century (Grant Richards). One “ little | 
memoir” can be taken at intervals by way of refreshment 
during any reading of qnite another sort, and the dose will 
have a refreshing effect. Let the Baron warn his followers 
against the deception of so sensational a title to one of the 
memoirs as The Romance of John Tweddell, which looks attrac- 
tive, but the “memoir” is not by any means up to its title. 
The story of Lady Craven, fascinating and flighty, shows her to 
have been, in her superior line of life, a specimen of the genus 
whereof Becky Sharpe was so memorable a type. The “ little 
memoir” of George Cumberland, playwright and dramatist, 


novelist, poet, essayist, editor, civil servant, amateur diploma- 
tist, and controversial theologian is an entertaining study. 
Pitifully jealous was Cumberland of Sheridan who satirised 
him in the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary, By the way, Mr. 
Paston misquotes the well-known line |in the picture-dealing 
scene in the School for Scandal, and speaks of Uncle Oliver's 
portrait as a “villainous- disinheriting countenance.” How 
weak is this instead of the “ damned disinheriting ” with which 
we are all familiar. How came Mr. Paston to “bowdlerise” 
this line? However, for the sake of the merits of his book, for 
this mis-quotation shall Mr. Paston be pardoned by the 
generous, forgiving Baron de Book- Worms. 


THE EETUENED GAINSBOEOUGH ; 

Or, Our Dear Old Dutch. 

{Neto version of Mr, Chevalier's popular song, “ My Old Dutch," 
as adapted to the occasion and sung at the Agn-w Ct-ll-ry, 
N~w B-nd Str-t.) 

We bought a gem, a reg’lar out and outer, 

A splendid old gal, — ^we ’ll tell you all about her, — 

It ’s many years since first we met 
At Christie’s ; high the price then set 
Upon her head, when we did get 
This dear old gal I 

She ’s been missing five and twenty year 
(Which it do seem a bit too much I) 

But (meditatively and pathetically) there ain’t a 
pictur, by the same old hand 
As we’d swop for our dear old Dutch I 
(Emphatically) Ho 1 (triumphantly) there ain’t a 
pictur’ painted in the land 
As we ’d swop for our dear * [ old Dutch ”11 

We calls her “Dutch,” which her title’s rightly 
“Dutchiss,” 

Lor! she fetch’d “ten thou.,” which for her we don’t 
think much is. 

She is au angel ! that ’s her worth I 
Too good a’most for any berth 
That could be found on this dull earth, 

Style, so dvrcal I 

She ’s been missing, &c. (refrain as before). 

Long lost hnt found I scent faint and then much fainter, 

A Gainsbro’ you are 1 How marvellous a painter I 
How could you steal away, depart 
At night, and give us such a start I 
But what a Gainsbro’—bless his art I 
Is this old gal ! 

She 's been missing, &c., &c. 

Sweet fine old gal ! for worlds we wouldn’t lose her ! 

Dear she was, dear old gal I but that ’s what made us 
choose her. 

Here ’s Mister Punch among the fust 
To call upon Her Grace, and just 
Congratulate us, as all must, 

Who see our salle I 

Whence — She 's been missin’ five an’ twenty year, 
(Which it do seem a bit too much I) 

But there ain’t a picture by the same old hand 
As we ’d swop for our dear Old “ Dutch ” I 

(Chorus, “ All together, gentlemen I ") 

No ! (triumphantly) There ain’t a pictur’ painted in the 
land, 

Dutch I 
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CONVEESATIONAL HINTS TOE YOUNG EIDEES. 

Chapter XII. 

Soldiers from the Garrison Town, 

Men may say wliat they like ; Army reformers of the various 
sorts may -write indignant letters to the daily papers leader- 
•writers may comment till they 
are black in the face on the 
total lack of training and mili- 
tary instinct shown by our 
officers, and may ascribe these 
serious defects entirely to the 
enormous amount of time spent 
by those officers upon field- 
sports and other frivolous 
amusements. All this may, as 
I say, continue to be written 
until the crack of doom, but, 
if appearances may be taken 
as a guide, our officers (seem 
likely to continue field-sporting 
in spite of everything and 
everybody. It is not my part 
here to say whether they are 
right or wrong, but I may be 
permitted to point out that the 
officers themselves are but little 
to blame. Tradition is the 
wrong-doer, tradition (other- 
wise known as the tone, or 
esprit de corps) which lays it 
down that the man who doesn^t 
ride to hounds when he can, 
play polo or cricket, or help in 
the regimental race meeting, 
is a muff. Soldiers are cer- 
tainly not the men who are 
likely to set themselves against 
tradition, and behold, there- 
fore, every soldier who can 
buy, or hire, or borrow a hunter 
patronises all the meets of 
hounds that he can con- 
veniently attend. Very wel- 
come they are, too, as a rule. 

Not every soldier, to be sure, 
is a good rider. Indeed, you 
may see some quaint sights on 
horseback issuing from the 
precincts of garrison towns, 
and may^learn on inquiry that, they bear military titles. But 
whether they ride well or ill (and most of them ride well), 
they all ride with immense dash and pluck. 

“Hold hard there. Sir, hold hard,” you may hear the Master 
saying well above his breath; “give the hounds a chance,” 
and you will observe Captain Thrxjstbe, of the 90th Lancers 
(Queen Adelaide’s Own), obviously endeavouring to pick out 
the line for himself and acting the part of the leading hound, the 
pride of the pack. Then, if you know the gallant Captain — and 
who doesn’t know that light-hearted, terse and healthy soldier? 
— ^you can make an opportunity of riding up alongside of him 
and saying to him in your most conciliatory style, “They’re 
going pretty slow to-day,” to which he will reply, “ Slow? I 
should think they were slow. I ’d back myself to kick my hat 
faster than these hounds can go. And, by Jove, even if they 
do want to go these fellows never give ’em a chance ; they ’re 
always taking ’em off the line and casting back, and trying 
to show how doosid clever they are. Ton my word, if this kind 
of thing goes on I shall take to drag-hunting and chuck the 
fox-hounds.” 


“ But they ’ve managed to kill a good many so far.” 

I “ Any fool of a pack can kill foxes by chopping ’em in covert. 

I That ’s all they do. They never get away. I tell you what, 

I my boy, you come out with the East Blankleys next Friday ; 
they’re the pack for showing sport. No pottering about 
them, but good tearing runs, eh, what ! ” 

So the Captain, justly offended 
in his tenderest feelings, will 
fulminate. But the next mo- 
ment there’s a scattering of 
horses and a “Yoick!” from 
the huntsman and a “Gone 
away ! ” from someone else, 
and off sets the Captain, ventre 
a terrCf as straight as a line, 
over a stiff country. “ By the 
Lord Harry,” he says at the 
end of the run, when the hounds 
have killed their fox, “that 
was a pretty hot thing, and no 
mistake. There isn’t another 
lot of hounds could show you 
sport as good. Anyhow, I don’t 
want better,” and he’ll offer 
you a pull from his flask and a 
sandwich from his ease, and at 
the end of the day he ’ll jog 
his fifteen miles home happy in 
the knowledge that he jumped 
the most amazing fences in the 
worst places, pounded half the 
field, left the Master, the hunts- 
man and the whips far behind, 
took the hounds along for the 
last three miles by himself, and 
altogether enjoyed himself as 
only a hard-riding soldier, un- 
troubled by heavy intellectual 
cares or thoughts of the why 
and wherefore in human affairs, 
can enjoy himself. And at the 
next meet he ’ll be there again, 
and, if he is checked by the 
Master, as he is sure to be, he 
will again fulminate, and in the 
end he will enjoy himself again. 
For, after all, you may say 
what you will about an officer’s 
military capacity, but you 
can’t deny that he ’s generally 
an A1 sportsman, wherever you meet him. 



THE HANDY MAN. 

What he will have to become, if REORTTiTiNa foe the Navy 

CONTINUES TO “FALL OFF, AND MANY MOEE NEW BATTLESHIPS AES 
CONSTRUCTED. 


IN WAITING. 

{Animation amongst the inanimates,) 

The bicycle sighed deeply and scoffed at auto-cars. They 
were both in the lowest of low spirits. 

“ Cheer up. We have escaped so far, and it is not likely that 
we shall be seized this year,” said a placard hoarding. 

“Don’t you be so sure,” replied a loaf of sugar. “ I am in a 
terror of apprehension.” 

“You mat/ escape, as the tradition exists of a free breakfast 
table,” murmured a poor umbrella. 

“Dogs are licensed, and so I suppose they will attempt some- 
thing of the same sort with their natural enemies,’ ’ put in Tabby. 

“And, of course, we are threatened as usual I ” indignantly 
declared a photograph. 

“Why are you so agitated? ” asked Mr, Punch, 

“Because we are waiting for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,” was the unanimous answer. 
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HERE’S TO THE POLICY HRIFTT. 

To attack the School Boards is both fatile and 
Tinreasonahle. The blame really rests upon the 
shoulders of the successive Admiidstrations which 
have put off from year to year their plain duty of 
facing the problems of Secondary Education and 
reorganising it upon a proper basis. They have 
admitted the need for thirty years, but they have 
folded their hands and drifted.”— 

How charming the indefinite ! 

To vaguely contemplate 
With folded hands and half-closed eyes, 
Oh ! what a happy state ! 

To graze with an untethered mind 
In fields of mild endeavour, 

To slake the thirst at Fancy’s rills 
And cogitate for ever. 

To wander with untutored step 
And only Fate the guide, 

To drift out with the flowing stream, 
Eetnrning wnth the tide. 

How misapplied the energy 
Which London’s desert scours 
To teach — ^perhaps— a shoeblack to 
Improve his shining hours. 

Do not forget when to his mind 
Small wisdom you would bring 
That even a little knowledge is 
A very dangerous thing. 

But why upon the School Boards do 
The folks make such a clatter ? 

The subject, after all, is but 
A secondary matter. 


BUS m SUBURBE. 

[“Kilbum ^Grrange,’ which once adjoined a 
hunting seat of Chaeles II., is threatened with 
destruction .” — Daily Daper.] 

Extract from Mr, Pepys^s Diary, 

October 2&, 1670. — ^Up betimes. Hearing 
that the King will hunt to-day, mighty 
earnest to go, I to Kilburh by the Orickle- 
wood coach ; a great, roomy vehicle, and 
painted red and white, with cushions of 
crimson velvet, mighty fine, but very slow 
and cumbrous and sore upon the hones. 
Cost me 3d., and so up Maida Yale and into 
the High Hoad. Called by a glover’s and 
there bought my first winter pair. Cost 
me Is. 3|d., the cheapest I ever saw, I 
think, in all my life. Out again, and into 
the High Boad, where many harrows. 
Being wearied, bought a banana which did 
give me the colic ; and so, to comfort my- 
self, to;the Queen’s Arms ” and did drink 
a dram of brandy. Seeing a great many 
very fine women, I did labour to pull on 
my new gloves which did split ; and so 
into my pocket, vexed, and resolve to buy 
in Pall Mall and make my wife do the like. 
To the hunt, where, all being ready, the 
buck was turned out from the cart and 
ran up to the huntsman, expecting bread, 
till a whip did make the Boyal Hounds to 
I hark, when he away. Then the pack was i 


laid upon his scent and did run well to 
the High Road where many smells, and in 
particular the odour from the fried-fish 
shop did overpower them, and could by 
no means discover the scent. 

Home by coach, where a pretty, modest 
maid whom I did eye mightily. To my 
wife, and so betimes to bed. 


MHIL mils. 

I CAN’T conceive why fools and wise 
Are eager to discover 
The hidden name that signifies 
This literary lover. 

For be she brilliant as the snn — 

A genius — ^I own it, 

That very fondly I for one 
Could wish I hadn’t known it. 

I ’m sick of hearing people ask 
Why was it that we parted ; 

Of critics taking me to task 
For my amonr half-hearted ; 

Of hearing everyone discuss 
Our tragic separation ; 

And so, to end this foolish fuss, 

Accept my explanation. 

Ho need for all the guesses wide 
That cause so much exertion ; 

Ho need to think my promised bride 
Was mother’s pet aversion ; 

Hor would we — ^such the thought within 
Some asses’addle-headed — 

Have been a little more than kin 
Suppose we had been wedded. 

Conceive a common mortal bored 
To death by her propensity 
To introspection, and adored 
With terrible intensity— 

Oonceive the fate of one that has 
Been doomed to close proximity. 

With such a gifted creature as 
This cultured anonymity ! 


PROPHETIC. 

(Scrap from a History yet to he written,) 

The year was 1921, and the venerable 
grandfather was seated amongst his 
kindred. He had not been placed in the 
lethal chamber (usually reserved for gen- 
tlemen who had turned eighty) on account 
of his fund of anecdote. 

“T can remember twenty years ago,” 
he began in his feeble, quavering voice, 
“ there were absolutely no steamboats on 
the Upper Thames.” 

“ You don’t say ! ” cried his youngest 
grandson. ‘ ‘ Why, what should we do with- 
out our two-minutes* service of Chelsea 
steam launches ? And yet you declare 
that twenty years ago the great silent high- 
way was absolutely valueless. Anything 
further to say about poor unfortunate 
London? ” 

“Only that she was years behind the 
provinces. Liverpool had its electric 
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[trams ages before London had trams at 
all,” was the prompt reply. 

“ Well, matters are very different now.” 

“ Quite so, and we owe all our good 
fortune to one individual.” 

“ One individual ! How coldly you speak 
of him. Why, he is a hero, a reformer, a 
benefactor, the greatest man London has 
ever known.” 

' ‘ You are right. If we had not followed 
his advice, where should we have been. 
But we did keep our eyes upon Mr. Punch, 
and he has pulled us through into pros- 
perity I ” 


ONE TOO MANY. 

A MISTAKE has arisen, 

An awful misprision. 

Who is to blame ? 

I was not engaged then 
To Hahry— not when 
The census man came. 

So our names were inscribed 
(And when I was bribed), 
Our ages so true. 

And so, you see, my 
Dear Harry and I 
Were counted as two I 

But now dearest Harry 
I’ve promised to marry. 
What ’s to be done ? 

What are we to do ? 

They’ve got us as two 
When we are one ! 


STATISTICS GONE CBAEY. 

Dear Mr, Punch, — You may have 
noticed that recently a number of papers 
have been publishing what may be called 
“ pictorial statistics.” For example, one 
of your contemporaries showed the com- 
parative size of the police force in the 
various countries of Europe. England’s 
constable was larger than France’s guar- 
dian of the peace, and so on. 

The popularity of the series to which 
I have referred encourages me to send 
you a few sketches, but without the 
pictures. 

Who would believe that it would take 
twenty - seven million billion postage 
stamps to extend from the centre of 
Piccadilly to the frontiers of the moon ? 

Who would fancy for a moment that a 
ray of light travels through space at 
twenty-four million times the velocity of 
a nine-inch shell ? 

Is it not wonderful to consider that if 
every boy, girl, man and woman joined 
hands they wouldmake a circle wide enough 
to include Saturn, taking the Earth as a 
centre. 

And here I pause for a moment, that 
those of your readers who have followed 
me so far may work the problem out for 
themselves. 
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I humbly confess that what' I have sug- 
gested above is merely an unconsidered 
estimate. I leave it to your readers to 
verify my facts (?). 

Yours cordially, 

There or Thereabouts. 


LAMENTS OF LONDON. 

[The Committee of the House of Commons has 
thrown out the preamble of the Bill promoted by 
the L. C. C. for promotiag a service of steam-boats 
on the Thames.] 

Father Thames speaks : — 

Time was when my silvery waters i 
"Were gay with the barges 1 bore, 

And the laughter of London’s fair daughters 
Was heard on my echoing shore ; 

And gallant young watermen courted 
Sweet maids at that magical hour 
j When Love in his cockle-shell sported * 
From Westminster Bridge to the Tower. 

Queen Bess loved the plash of my billows 
That lapped on the bow of her bark, 

As, sunk in the down of her pillows, 

She glided to fair Greenwich Park ; 

The merry young monarch found leisure 
On my glittering waves to disport, 

And fair were the daughters of pleasure 
I wafted to sweet Hampton Court. 

Mr. Pbpys, in sartorial glory 
The envy and wonder of all, 

Delighted to crack a good story 
As he blithely took ship to Whitehall. 
Gay ladies and courtiers tender 
On my bosom delighted to row, 

And all was life, beauty and splendour 
On my sunshiny waves long ago. 

But now scarce a lingering wherry 
Is seen on my desolate shore. 

And the laughter that once rang so merry 
O’er my waters is heard there no more. 
Of all the gay craft that were dotting 
* My roystering tide, what are here 
But the crazy old hulks that lie rotting. 
Neglected, off Battersea Pier ? 

The Seine has her nimble flotillas 
Whereon her tired toilers may fly 
At eve to their rose-covered villas 
And gardens. Then why have not I ? 
Why are my pale citizens driven 
To the bowels of earth, and denied 
The air and the freshness of heaven 
That ripple my fast-flowing tide ? 

“OUT OF NOTHING, SOMETHING 
COMES.” 

(A purely imaginary conversation,) 
Scene — Editorial Sanctum, Present — 
Chief and 8iib, 

Chief. Anything for the Contents Bill. 
Suh. (referring to list). Well, Sir, we are 
not too well off in fires just now. But 
there was a decent blaze in a blind alley 
at Brompton, when a cat lost its life. 
Chief, Might put that down. “Fatal 
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SOENB— ^ Begistry Office. 

Toumg Sousekeeper (wi&rvie wing cook). ‘^I must tell you I am vert pabtioulae as to 
THE QUALITY OF COOKERY. I HAVE ONLY JUST RECENTLY PARTED WITH A FRENCH CHEF— 
QUITE A CORDON BLEU.'* 

Cook. “A WHAT,- Ma’am ? ” 

Yowng Housekeeper. ** Cordon bleu! It's French, and means blue ribbon^ you 

KNOW.” 

Cook. “ Oh, that ’s all right. I 'vb belonged to the Blue Ribbon Army myself 

FOR YEARS ! ” 


■Fire at the West End.” Anything ne-v^ 
about the struggle ? 

Suh. A few pars that can be worked up 
into something to give the lines “In 
Hot Pursuit,” “ Within Sight of the End,” 
and “ Another Capture,” ‘ 

Chief, I see, “common form.” But 
haven't we got a “ detective ” item any- 
where ? 

Sub, Well, that discovery of an old 
bonnet in the waiting-room at Mudborough 
Junction looks promising. It appears 
it had “ Edgware Road,” stamped on the 
crown of the shape, so I have ventured 
to set up “The Mudborough Mystery, 
Latest Particulars.” 


Chief. In the present dearth that will 
do excellently well. Anything in the 
shape of accidents ? 

Sub. Only one. A train just outside 
London came in to time— to the minute. 
So I have labelled: “Curious Accident 
on a Suburban Line.” 

Chief. Well, I think that will do for our 
earlier edition. It exhausts our news. 

Sub. Yes, Sir, and our news is not 
likely to exhaust our readers. 

Chief, No levity, if you please. Re- 
member our responsibility is heavy to the 
public. 

Sub. Yes, Sir, and heavier still to the 
proprietors. [Exeunt smiling. 






Servant. “ HfiE leddtship *s engaged jtjst now, Mr. Ohawles. ’Olbing of a meeting ''—{^prolonged 

‘ MomsRS ! '* 


L’HOMME INCOMPEIS. 

[Me. Pinero recently confessed that he could not write a play al)out the 
middle-classes. In his search for dramatic complications suitable for repre- 
sentation on the stage he found himself compelled to place his characters 
higher in the social scale.] 

I AM a hard-worked city clerk, my salary is small, 

My social status hardly worth considering at all. [bleed 

I’ve a wife and several children and the hardest heart might 
If it saw my weekly income and the mouths it has to feed. 

For years I ’ve borne my poverty in uncomplaining fashion 
Feeling confident my woes excited general compassion. 

I knew my life was bitter, I imagined it was tragic. 

And the thought sufficed to lighten grief and charmed my cares 
like magic ! 

When calamity oppijessed me I endured it like a stoic. 

And took comfort in the thought that my behaviour was heroic ; 
But now I find that dramatists won’t have me for a hero 
And the dismal news has come from Mr. Arthur Wing Pinero. 

It seems he cannot weave a plot round men in humble stations, 
He looks in vain among them for dramatic complications, 

He can people comedies with dukes and other titled asses 
But he cannot write a play about the lower middle classes. 

I own I ’m disappointed, for I always hoped one day 
should see myself presented as the hero of a play ; 


I pictured crowded audiences echoing my groans 
Through several moving scenes by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 

In vain ! My hopes of figuring in drama were a dream, 

No self-respecting dramatist will take me as his theme, 

He cannot write a play about a pauper in an attic 

For though it ’s sad that people starve it 's very undramatic I 

His subjects are the common ones, of love and death and 
marriage, 

But his heroine’s mamma will keep two footmen and a car- 
riage. 

For, if a playwright knows his work, he ’s very well aware 
That heroines of^comedies muist live in Grosvenor Square. 

He stimulates your sympathies for this attractive girl 
By making her the daughter of a very wealthy earl. 

While her lover ’s an attache, winning diplomatic laurels, 

A youth of most exalted birth but rather dubious morals. 

Both pit and stalls are tortured by the fear ho ’ll be rejected. 
For though he is a shocking scamp he ’s very Avell connected. 

So no one ’s really happy till these doubts are set at rest 
And the 'too forgiving heroine has clasped him to her breast ! 

My readers will have gathered from this harrowing recital 
That you cannot figure in a play unless you have a title, 

There ’s therefore very little chance, as far as I can see, 

That anyone will ever write a drama about ME. 

St. J. H, 
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A MARVELLOUS RECOVERY! THE LOSS-AKD- 
GAIN-SBOROUGH PICTURE II 

■Wonders will never cease! But wanders, that is the 
Duchess's wanderings, have ceased at last 1 And once more, 
bless Her Grace's handsome countenance, the Duchess is with 
her old friends The Messrs. Agnbw, in her former temporary 
lodgings in Bond Street, where, no doubt. Her Grace will hold 
levies during the season, and receive the heartiest congratu- 
lations from all her old and young friends, who will enthu- 
siastically seize such an opportunity of once a gain-sborough 
(and once a Gainsborough always a Gainsborough) regarding 
those exquisite features, and professing themselves her very 
humblest servants “pour ses beaux yeux”! Delectable 
Duchess I What a romantic history! “Stolen by Gipsies" 
and “ The Return of the Lost Heir " is nothing to this ! You were 
not dead but suffering, suffering severely, too, from the painful 
operation of having your limbs amputated, and your dress 
cut off with them, somewhere about the knees, and this yoxir 
recovery is little short of miraculous I “ Painted ladies " by 
the score have ere now been stabbed with a pin, peppered, 
powdered and caged in boxes, gradually to fade! But yoti, 
you beautifully painted lady, was there ever one of your age so 
wonderfully preserved ! ! I^ever I And, talk of pictures ‘ ‘ being 
restored," was there ever any old picture so marvellously 
restored as has been this Gainsborough's portrait of a Duchess 


or some other Belle ? Why there never has been a Restoration | 
equal to it ! No, not even that of His Majesty Charles the ! 
Second. Vive la Grande Duchesse ! [ 


A CRAMBULATOR. 

[** An order is being given by the West Ham Board of Guardians for a per- 
ambulator that will hold twelve children, for the use of the inmates in the 
nursery. It is hoped by this means that all the babies will be out in the 
grounds every day, instead of being imprisoned because sufficient people 
cannot be found to wheel the small perambulators which are at present in 
use." — Dail'^ Faper,"] 

There was an old woman who lived in West Ham, 

Who 'd so many children, she ordered a “ pram " 

Of a novel construction a dozen to hold — 

• And a cram it would be, if no “ cram " we are told I 


SPRING CLEANING. 

Scene— S pri/tjr Gardens. Enter Algy, meeting Franktb 
as he strolls in, R.H. 

Algy, Hallo ! Old boy ! (Greeting) I 've just had my house 
papered and painted inside and out. 

Frankie. Indeed ! And — er — (struck by the novelty) what sort 
of paper did you have put outside? 

[Exit Algy, r.h., and Frankie, l.h. Scene closes. 
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BKUMMAGEM AT OXFOED. 

[“ Compared ■with, the new University of Birmingham, with its Chairs of 
Dyeing, Brewing, etc., an institution like Oxford must seem hopelessly out-of- 
date,”— DaaVy FaperJ] 

Scene — Oxford. A College Barge. 

Chorus of 0 x 071 Ians. 

Twenty Oxford men are we, 

Skilled to use both oar and pen, 

And we thank the gods we be 

Twenty Oxford men. 

Where so sweet the hours of man ? 

Where does Time so swiftly fly ? 

Life flows on more smoothly than 
Isis gliding by. 

Mirth, good-fellowship and sport, 

Banishing black care and grief, 

:Make the fleeting days too short, 

The nights _too brief. 

Where doth friendship bloom so free, 

Hearts so loving ? Let us then 
Thank the blessed gods we be 

Twenty Oxford men. 

First Oxonian. Friends, as is usual when the chorus ceases, 
Here comes a messenger, so hold your peaces. 
Messenger. O men of Balliol and B, N. C., 

I — in the graceful style of Kelh/s Key — 

Indeed, do panting hurry on my way — 

First Ox. You come announcing what (as Bohn would say) ? 
Mess. Most strange and startling tidings. In the High 
A crew of motley creatures met my eye, 

Strange things in billycocks, with checks as loud 
As was their noisy laughter— such a crowd 
As make excursions on Bank Holiday 
To this our sacred town, and force their way 
Into the piles built by our pious founders, 

In short— no other word suffices— bounders ! 

First Ox. Bounders ? 

Mess. JSfone[other. 

First Ox. Woe is me”! olpoi I 

Chorus. To which the chorus adds oTorSroi. 

Fh'St Ox. But say, whence come they ? Wherefore ? 

Mess. As to that, 

From their own lips the answer cometh pat ; 

Close at my heels they followed. Hark I mine ear 
Hath caught the sound of voices. Hush ! you hear]? 

Chorus. O’er the Meadows, in the distance, 

We can certainly remark 
Voices somewhere in existence — 

Let us listen"! Hark I 


And as science springs on with a leap 
And a bound through its ever new stages, 

It is time you awake from the sleep 
And the dreams of the dark Middle Ages. 

The empire of Commerce is come — 

Then where is your Greek and your Latin ? 

We study in up-to-date Brum 
Manufacture of silk and of satin ; 

The churning of butter and cheese 
Are the objects that we are pursuing, 

And we take our commercial degrees 
In dyeing and malting and brewing. 

Such studies as these— are they not ?— 

Are useful and not uninviting ; 

Then shut up your Liddle and Scott 
And take to short-hand and type- writing. ‘ 

Leave Plato and Co. to their fates 
With all of such out-of-date gentry, 

And make the chief subject of Greats 
That key-stone of trade — Double Entry ! 

Ox. Chorus. Double Entry ! 

First Bynim. Yes ! 

First Ox. Pray pardon our emotion ; 

It ’s such a revolutionary notion. 

First Brum. Exactly. We in Brum are all agreed 
A revolution’s just the thing you need. 

Too long in Sleepy Hollow have you slumbered ; 

Unless you wake at once,' your days are numbered. 
What do you know ? What calling do you learn 
Whereby an honest living you may earn ? 

First Ox. What do we learn ? Why, some of us write prose 
Which might resemble vaguely Cicero’S ; 

Some know their Aristotle, whilst a few 
Can conjugate the verbs in— 

First Brum. Pooh, pooh I 

Scholastic pedantry I Ho one employs 
Such ignoramuses as errand boys. 

Ox. Chorus. We ’re lost, I fear. What can we do ? 

There ’s no one here can dye or brew. 

We can’t make starts or build or plumb — 

In all these arts we bow to Brum. 

Still, I seem to have heard— haven’t you? — of a few 
individuals who 

Although they had come to Oxford, not Brum, contrived to 
be somebody too. 

Brum. Chorus. There possibly may have been some, 

But think what they might have become 
If, instead of their stewing for Greats they ’d been brewing 
Pure beer in the college of Brum. 


Ox. Chorus. 


Enter chorus of Brummagem students. 

We come, we ^come from the city of Brum on an altruistic 
mission, 

To wake up the soul of this sleepy old hole to a sense of its lost 
condition ; 

To demonstrate that it ’s out of date, and calling aloud for 
subversion, 

And that ’s why we ’ve come from the city of Brum on a cheap 
week-end excursion . 

We think it is perfectly plain 
That the object and aim of a college 
Is to see that its students may gain 
* Some useful and practical knowledge ; 


Twenty Oxford men are we, 
Wasting money, time and brain 

Reading for a vain degree 
Studies that are^vain. 

From the lips of babes we hear 
Words of wisdom, do we not ? 

Plato is but rubbish queer, 
Aristotle rot. 

Homer,' Horace— ;what are they ? 
Dead as a forgotten dream. 

Science rules the roost to-day, 
Trade is’ all supreme. 

Out-of-date and useless we, 
Commerce is beyond our ken— 

Let us thank the gods we be 
Twenty Oxford men ! 
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THE NEW RENAISSANCE. 

By Arthur Gonder. 

I. 

The whole concern sprang from Moberley^s fit of the hlues. 
We were sitting in the smoking-room— -MoBERLEY, myself, and 
some half-dozen other memhers of the Disappointed Authors* 
Club— a silent and very gloomy company. Now and then a 
gleam of light came into some eye as its owner culled an 
inspiration from the newspaper, or the ceiling, or the howl 
of his pipe ; hut it flickered out again quickly enough as he 
remembered the permanent and unalterable regret of all editors 
that they were unable, etc. We were, every man of us, 
sufferers from cacoethes scribendi^ engendered, no doubt, by 
the deadly bite of what Smalley used to call the “/ang de 
si'ecZe.** Mobbrley was, perhaps, the greatest sufferer of us 
all. Dear, painstaking fellow 1 How regularly every day he 
used to send forth at least one MS., like the dove from the 
Ark, to see whether the waters had abated I And how un- 
failingly the dove used to return, having found no rest for the 
sole of her foot ; bearing, none the less, in her beak that polite 
little olive-branch from the regretful editor! Younger than 
the rest of us was Moberley, and had not yet reached the 
silent stage of despair. He burst out now, with, m sick 

of it!” 

“ Of what in particular ? ** asked Medlicott wearily. 

*‘Of this senile, doddering, semi-defunct old century;^ so 
semi-defunct that no one seems quite to know whether it’s 
actually dead or not.” 

“ Stop ! stop ! *’ cried Brodib encouragingly. Material for 
a set of light verses there.” 

“ Do you think I don’t know that ? ” said Moberkby with a 
savage laugh. “I’ve made light verses on it— seven light 
verses — and they ’ve been rejected fourteen times. Don’t talk 
to me about light verses. Why the deuce can’t the century 
die, and have done with it? ” 

“Certainly,” said Smalley, in his piping voice; “it will be 
delightful to kneel by its grave with the cool, morning breezes 
of a new age fanning one’s fevered brow.” 

“And to feel the full, fresh life of a young and unsophis- 
ticated century throbbing around one,” said Moriarty, who 
had just entered with MoOaskiix. “Yes, it will be very 
refreshing. There will be new ideas, new sensations, the first 
nascent tremblings of great new movements. I myself shall 
buy a new fountain pen.” 

“Psh! Absurd! Ridiculous nonsense ! ” growled Stark, 
from his armchair. “There won’t be any change at all— at 
least, not in us. Decadents we are, and decadents we shall 
remain.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” said Moriarty, “you can’t be 
decadent at the beginning of a century. Just you try.” 

Then spoke that great man, McGaskill. “Moriarty is 
perfectly right. The decadence cannot continue. What then? 
Don’t you see the alternative ? There must be a Great Twen- 
tieth Century Renaissance ! And we must conduct it ! ” 

We hailed McCaskhl’s stupendous idea with enthusiasm, 
and it was decided to call a meeting of th§ Club at once. 
Moberley alone looked doubtful. “What,” he said, “if the 
world refuses to take any notice of us ? ” 

“My good boy,” said Moriarty, “they’re bound to take 
notice of you if you ’re a renaissance. Sooner or later, I mean. 
At first we may be scoffed at, even ignored. But we shall be 
a quiet, working force, gradually permeating the whole of 
society. Do you see ? ’ ’ 

“ Thank you, yes ; it ’s beautiful ! ” said Moberley. 

So a meeting was called, a Committee chosen, and McCaskul 
appointed Chairman. We were considering the further ap- 
pointment of sub-Committees for the special management of 
the various branches of our work— the literary branch, the 

musical branch, the sculpture and painting branch, the dining 
branch, &c., when Brobie interrupted the proceedings to say 
ihat it was impossible to go on without considering the 
question of funds. We all had a great respect for Brobie ; 
be was that wonderful thing known as “a good man of 
business,” the only one in the Club. He hailed from Glasgow. 

So we listened attentively to his suggestions. He pointed out 
that the great work on which we were embarking must neces- 
sarily involve large expenditure (particularly in the dining 
branch) ; and he ventured to recommend a subscription of £30 
per annum, payable in advance to an Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

We all approved the sound sense of this ; but could not help 
laughing a little at Brobie for having run his head into a noose. 

Of course, he was the only possible man for Treasurer. Brobie 
joined in the langh, and accepted the post with great good , 
humour. We had always known Brobie as a nice, unselfish 
fellow. 

II. 

Smalley was for putting off the renaissance till 1901, but, as 
the Chairman ably pointed out, in an age 'when Christmas 
numbers appeared in October, and besieged towns were relieved 
in anticipation by the telegraph, it was only fitting that ‘the 
Great Renaissance of the Twentieth Century should have its 
beginning in the last year of the Nineteenth. The observation was 
greeted with applause, and we were about to set to work in 
good earnest when Stark, who really ought never to have got 
on the Committee at all, blurted out that we knew perfectly 
well we were a pack of blooming decadents, and, as such, quite 
incapable of starting a decently-conducted renaissance. This 
vulgar and wholly unexpected outburst created a considerable 
sensation, and some unpleasantness might have ensued had not 
our Chairman called the house to order, and then with his 
unerring tact demonstrated the rightness and pregnancy of the 
phrase “blooming decadents.” It was out of decay alone, he 
said, that new life could be expected to spring : and if only we 
were sufficiently far advanced in our decay we might hope, 
indeed, to bloom. Very happy, this, and quite silenced the 
opposition. Brobie, the Secretary, and our boldest spirit, then 
rose to make a few introductory remarks. Ever since the Dis- 
appointed Authors had been turned into the New Renaissance 
Club, he said, it had been felt that the most pressing question 
for consideration was : How shall we regulate and improve the 
output of fiction ? At present the public was inundated by a 
sea of literature in which the few, the very few, works of real 
merit were hopelessly swamped. Our first care, therefore, 
should be to formulate some restrictive measure which should 
give a fair chance to quality by reducing quantity. Much more 
from Brobie to the same effect ; all very excellent. Then 
occurred the really painful scene of the evening. It was pretty 
clear from the first that Stark had no real sympathy with the 
movement, still, we none of us expected him to break out as he 
did. Perhaps it was the persistent rejection of “ Seared Souls ” 
by the publishers which had embittered him. He said that if the 
new renaissance was to be any good at all it must abolish fiction 
altogether; fiction was unnecessary, demoralising. The reading 
world, and, still more, the writing world, would be far happier 
without it. It was responsible for all the evils of the time- 
pauperism, for example. The amount of pauperism in a country 
was in direct proportion to the amount of rags ; the supply of 
rags was regulated by the demands of the paper-mills ; and the 
paper-mills owed half their work to. the publishers of fiction ; 
hence, no novels, fewer paper-mills ; fewer paper-mills, fewer 
rags ; fewer rags, less pauperism. And as for the leisured 
classes, we knew how fiction demoralised them; how they 
worked off all their human feelings of sympathy, love and pity 
upon imaginary characters, until they had none left for the 
living world around them. It was in a terrible silence that 
Stark sat down. There was a short, tense pause before the 
Chairman rose and intimated that if those were really the 
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iLonourable member’s sentiments, he had 
better go and have a little renaissance by 
himself outside. Stark refusing to take 
the hint, Moriarty, the strong man of the 
Club, was appointed official chucker-out, 
and forcibly removed him. Yery painful 
indeed. But necessary. The meeting 
was adjourned till that day week. 

III. 

Punctually at nine o’clock the Chairman 
rose to his feet. He said that we had 
before us a most interesting problem. 
Though we might not, and did not, agree 
with a late member of the Club in con- 
sidering that total abstinence from fiction 
was necessary or desirable, yet we might 
(and did) hold that some regulative mea- 
sure was advisable alike for the sake of 
public and of authors. He invited sugges- 
tions. Smalley, rising, said that, of 
course. State intervention would be neces- 
sary. (Cries of “No, no I”) Yes, yes. 
“We must use the best means that come to 
our hand, and the invocation of State 
authority need not hinder the true inward- 
ness of the movement. He was for begin- 
ning with the brewers — ^he meant the 
authors. (A little coarse of Smalley, this.) 
He would have a thorough system of Gov- 
ernment inspection to prevent the issue of 
harmful or adulterated stuff. (Cries of 
. “Who’s to be the inspector?”) Why, 
who but one of the promoters of the 
renaissance? (General grunt of satis- 
faction.) This alone would reduce the 
fictional output, he calculated, by at least 
seven-eighths. Thus Smalley. Wimelett 
followed with a suggestion that the female 
sex should be placed under a legal dis- 
ability. This, he said, would reduce the 
remaining eighth by one-half. Moberley 
objected to the clause as unnecessary, 
since this class of authors was already 
provided for by Smalley’s system of 
Government inspection. Crtpps, ever full 
of statistics, at this point jumped up with 
the amazing statement that the annual 
output of works of fiction would still 
amount to seven thousand five hundred 
and sixty-three, or, including the bound 
volumes of the daily papers, to seven 
thousand five hundred and seventy-two. 
Hence, he thought, it would be necessary 
to supplement the measure for Government 
inspection by a system of local option. 
He himself had come across the case of a 
provincial town in which there were as 
many as six booksellers^ shops in one 
street. Was not this state of things 
scandalous? (Cries of “How long was 
the street ? ”) He preferred not to answer 
frivolous questions. It was obvious that 
six bookshops was an inordinate allowance 
for any street whatsoever. Why, a con- 
firmed reader of bad fiction might succeed 
with heroic fortitude in passing five of 
those temptations and yet succumb to the 
sixth. (A young member: “On the other 
hand, he might succumb to the first, and 
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AN ALTERNATIVE. 






Squire's Wife. “I HEAR YOU are gettino up a ladies’ band for the bazaar next 
MONTH. Excellent idea ! By the bye, what is your instrument 1 ” i 

Yicar's Daughter, “ Well, I thought of playing the violin ; but if I find it is 

TOO MUCH FOR ME, I SHALL TRY THE TRIANGLE !” 


then where are you?”) Really, he was 
not accustomed to having his ideas treated 
in thk flippant way. If anyone had a, 
better proposal to make he should like to 
hear it. Cripps sat down in a huff . There 
was really no need to take much notice 
of Cripps. It was at this point that I 
made my own modest contribution to the 
discussion. I remarked that there was 
another scheme which had met with con-, 
siderable favour in a different field. To. 
state it baldly, it came to this ; that no 
bookseller should be allowed to serve a; 
customer with fiction without at the same" 
time selling him some solid food, in the 
shape, for example, of a history book or a, 
science primer. The idea caught on at* 
1 once, and the formulation of a measure to’ 


this effect was set down as one of the 
propaganda of the Club. ‘ 

“My dear fellow,” said Brodie to me 
in an undertone, “it is magnificent I It 
shall be done, by Jove, it shall I And 
you and I will write history books — and 
science primers 1 Lots and lots and lots 
of science primers ! ” 1 

The meeting came to a close at 12.80 a.m., ‘ 
after a sub-committee had been appointed i 
to consider the kindred questions of, 
circhlating libraries and revolving book- ; 
cases. j 

I must mention, however, a little* 
difference which arose after the meeting < 
between Brodie, our Treasurer, and > 
McCaskill. MoCaskill (who is a splendid j 
I fellow, but no man of business) thotight | 
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that Brobie ought to submit the accounts 
quarterly to the Club. Of course, this 
was a terrible. insult, and I could see that 
Brobie felt it keenly, though quite aware 
that it resulted from sheer ignorance of 
business principles. He behaved admi- 
rably, n(jt losing his temper in the 
slightest, but quietly pointing out that a 
Treasurer’s business was to keep the 
accounts ; and that if he let them go out 
of his keeping, he would be false to his 
trust. Of course, when he put the matter 
in that light, McCaskill saw it at once 
and apologised handsomely. 

(To he continued.) 


THE FLAT-EAETHMl’S LAMENT. 

[«A book has just been published, lamenting 
Uhe perversion of the splendid talents of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who spent a long life in teaching 
a false system of astronomy, unsupported by any 
fact in Nature, and in dii’ect contradiction to the 
plain statements of the Bible.’ The author’s aim 
is to prove that the earth is not a planet, and its 
surface is not curved. . . Books like this relieve 
the flatness of the earth.” — Daily Telegraph. 1 

I DO not know a sadder case 
(It is a theme I can’t be mute on I) 

Of hoodwinking the human race 
Than by the late Sir Isaac Newton. 

Alas ! he spent a long career 
In teaching errors astronomic, 

For instance, that theEarth^s a sphere— 

A blunder that is really comic I 

He tried, of course, to nullify 
The truth that has been known for ages, 
The science plain to half an eye 
In Homer and the Hebrew sages. 

There we are told the Earth is flat, 

And has Jerusalem for centre, 

Or Delphi — into more than that, 

’Twere* almost blasphemous to enter! 

I personally give my vote 
For Thales’ simple ipse dixit j 
Who makes the world on water float. 

As terra firma thus I fix it. 

In this the Hindoos and Chinese 
And other learned folk support us, ‘ 

In resting this abyss of seas 
Eventually upon a tortoise. 

Still, moderns want some kind of proof— 

I ’ll therefore give them one that new is ; 
To shew the earth ’s no dome-like roof, 

I bid them take a trip to Sue:^. 

Were the world-surface spherical, 

I’d like to hear them solve this riddle — 
Why through each end of that canal 
No water runs down from its middle ? 

No answer comes I and so we know 
The antipodes have no existence, 

And round the world Cook couldn’t go— 
The Ophir's wasting its persistence ! 

The moon is made of cheese that green, 
j The sun’s a disc, its brother planet ; 


No blatant contradicter’s been 

Nearer than I, I ’m sure, to scan it ! 

I grieve for Christie, Lockyer, Ball, 

And so I ’ll end, as I began, well ; 
Vainly and flat on deaf ears fall 

These counterblasts I send from Han- 
well i A . A. S. 

UNIFORxMITY. 

Scene — Pall Mall. Enter Officer in full 
uniform hurriedly. He is stopped hy 
messenger. 

Messenger. Yes, Sir? 

Officer. 1 want to see the Commander- 
in-Chief at once. 

Messenger. Very sorry, Sir, but that 
gentleman who has just entered the room 
is likely to be there for the next three 
hours. He came here two minutes before 
your arrival. 

Officer. But is a civilian allowed to take 
precedence of an officer in full uniform. 

Messenger. Beg your pardon, Sir, but 
he is not a civilian ; but an officer like 
yourself. 

Officer, And yet he is admitted in mufti ! 
Why, here have I had to come up from the 
country in full rig, being chaffed at the 
railway station, grinned at by the cabman, 
and cheered by the crowd ! 

Messenger. Yes, Sir. Very sorry you 
should have been inconvenienced, Sir. 
Especially as it was unnecessary, Sir. 

Officer. Unnecessary! Why, doesn’t the 
order come into force to-day that all 
officers who appear in the War Office for 
any purpose whatsoever must be attired 
in the proper uniform of their rank and 
regiment ? 

Messenger. No, Sir. To-morrow, Sir, the 
second of April, is the proper date. To- 
day, Sir, is the first of April. 

Officer. And the first of April is surely 
the most appropriate date! Quite the 
most appropriate date ! 

Messenger. Yes, Sir! 

(Curtain.) 


THE RUIN OF A CRICKET im^EN- 
TION (1904). 

(From a contemporary journal.) 

It was the evening of the eighth day 
of the Great Cricket Match, “All Eng- 
land V. the Boers,” when a man of sinister 
aspect might have been seen examining 
one of the new Patent Machine Bowlers, 
authorised by the Committee of the Make- 
all-you-cau Cricket Club. The man, in 
the most noiseless fashion possible, in- 
serted a key into the forearm of the 
Mechanical Bowler. It was well-known 
to the public under the name of “Trun- 
DLBR.” The match recommenced on the 
next day, and the Boers having 14000.5 
runs to win (by the Decimal Fraction 
Teleboard), Trundler was put on to 
bowl. Directly the figure commenced 
operations a yell of horror— for British 


subjects are always fair-minded if foul- 
mouthed come from the spectators. In a 
word, “ Trundler ” was throwing I ! ! 

The officers of the M.C.C. met together 
and pronounced against the peccant figure. 
The Boers were, by common consent and 
the engrossed authority of the M, C. C. on 
vellum, awarded the contest amid the 
illuminations of the Zoological Gardens 
and St. John’s Wood, and the regatta on 
the Regent’s Park Canal was merely a 
fitting sequel to the great event. 

Subsequently the Patent American 
Jockey, manufactured entirely in British 
steel, was severely censured by the 
Stewards of Sandown Park, but as he 
was not provided with the Triplex 
Electric Speaking Apparatus, he was un- 
able to pronounce the baptismal name of 
Mr. Hwfa Williams, and was warned off 
the course. 

But the Patent Bowler died and was 
replaced by a Registered Underhand 
Universal Lob-chucker, of British Manu- 
facture which was guaranteed never to 
‘^shy.” 


SMALL BY DEGREES AND BEAUTI- 
FULLY LESS. 

(Study of an article interrupted by the 
veering round of public opinion.) 

Nothing could be better than the scheme 
that was presented to a deeply interested 
House last night. It was listened to with 
wrapt attention, and the impression of 
any reasonable person who heard the 
statement was of unmixed satisfaction. 

(Pause of forty-eight hours.) 

The scheme that was unfolded to a full 
House a day or so ago scarcely bears 
successfully the test of maturer considera- 
tion. There are, no doubt, flaws that may 
be found possible of removal, but at the 
first blush they seem almost fatal to what, 
after all, cau only be considered in the 
light of an experiment. 

(Pause for another couple of days.) 

It will cause no astonishment that the 
scheme, ushered in with so brave a flourish 
of trumpets, when examined by experts 
is found to be wanting in all that at first 
seemed to recommend it to general 
appreciation. In this age of keen criticism 
nothing escapes review, and if ever there 
was need for deliberation, this so-called 
plan is one emphasising that requirement. 
It is a matter of conjecture whether the 
proposals, that seemed at first so plausible, 
can be accepted with the necessary safe- 
guards protecting the interests of a mighty 
empire. 

(At the end of the week.) 

Nothing could be worse than the scheme 
that was presented to a deeply interested 
House seven days ago. After careful 
deliberation, the impression that must be 
left on the mind of any reasonable person 
who has given it anxi ous consideration is 
one of unmlxed dissatisfaction. 
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AN ART PATRON. 

“ I ’ll have it if yov shobten the ’orizoe-, and make it qt:ids instead 

OF OUINEAS ! ” 


LAMENTS OF LONDON. 

[The L. C. C. Bill for acquiring the under- 
takings of the Metropolitan "Water Companies has 
been defeated by H. M. Government.] 

Whitechapel .speaks ; 

When August with his blazing skies 
Beats on the burnt-up town, 

When Mayfair packs her trunks and flies 
To moor and breezy down ; 

When, dense as cattle in a pen, 

My children in their slums 
Lie sick and panting— then, ah ! then 
The water-famine comes 1 

Fetid and foul the vapours there 
That in my alleys seethe. 

And poisonous the evil air 
My hapless children breathe ; 

While down the kennel, through the reek 
Of rotting refuse, lo ! 

Disease, his easy prey to seek, 

Stalks grimly to and fro. 

Water I they cry ; the stifling air 
For water, water sighs ; 

The fainting earth in her despair 
For water, water cries ; 

All nature, sick wellnigh to death 
Beneath the savage sun, 

For water calls with her last breath— 
But water there is none. 

Thrice blest my sister of the north 
For whom Loch Katrine pours 
Her cool, life-giving treasures forth 
In never-ending stores, 

Fresh from the snow and mountain tops I 
While what is granted me ? 

The niggard intermittent drops 
From tainted Thames and Lea. 

How long, O Parliament, how long 
Shall water-lords endure ? 

How long shall I behold the strong 
Oppress my weak and poor ? 

How long till I enjoy the right 
My youngest sisters share, 

To save my children from the blight 
Of poisoned earth and air ? 


THE CURSE OP SPRING. 

{A story for Parents and Guardians,) 

“Where is Jane?” asked the father 
for the second time. This time his manner 
suggested that the east wind had got 
into the room. 

The mother saw no help for it ; she had 
tried to protect her daughter’s secret. 

“Jane is writing in her room,” said 
the mother. 

The father wheeled round his chair and 
looked sternly at his wife. 

“ Symptoms the same as Alfred ? ” he 
queried. 

“Yes,” said his wife hurriedly; “but 
I think it ’s only a mild attack, dear, this 
time. She didn’t buy so much foolscap 
and envelopes as he did.” 

“Don’t let us deceive ourselves,” said 


the father resolutely. “Remember, a 
week ago Alfred began to sicken. Up 
to that time he was like an ordinary, 
healthy young man . Then he got restless ; 
pored over penny magazines, furtively 
purchased stationery, and finally” — ^the 
father’s voice broke with emotion — “ he 
asked me if I had a rhyming dictionary. 
This barely a week ago. And now you 
tell me that Jane. . . . Don’t talk of In- 
fluenza— this dreadful scribblemania that 
comes in April is far worse.” 

“ Jane is not so reckless, and she doesn’t 
write poems— only stories.’' 

“ Only stories ! ” shrieked the unhappy 
father. “Only stories. Wife, do you 
know I had a sister once who wrote only 
stories ? The horror of those days 1 shall 
never forget. Not till the rest of the 
family compelled her for some weeks to 


read nothing bub her own fiction did the 
complaint abate. Jane must be placed by 
herself at once. . . . She is not safe. . . . 
And if the servants catch it — ah ! ’ ’ 

The suggestion told. The housewife 
wailed in horror, “ Oh, I cannot, cannot 
lose the fifteenth cook I have had in three 
weeks I ” 

“Mother,” exclaimed fifteen-year-old 
Sylvia, bouncing into the room, “I’ve 
got some verses in this week’s Scrapings*” 
But the mother had fainted away, 

‘ ‘ To-morrow, ’ ’ said the father with grim 
resolution, “ 1 ’ll have you all vaccinated 
by an experienced journalist, and as you 
girls are so crazed on print, you shall 
have nice strongly-marked print dresses 
for your summer gowns.” 

In the evening the girls were rapidly 
approaching convalescence. 
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ART IN THE DOLLS’ HOUSE. 

By LlTTIiE Queenie. 

§ 8. — About Mr. Bransawder" s Kindness. 

I HATE 136611 so Overwhelmed witli letters of grattitnde and 
congratulaslmns about this series that it is simpley imposible 
to reply to them indyvijTily, so I must thank my beluved readers 
here insted and tell them how delited I feel that these artildes 
have been such a help to them. 

They are a great pleshure to me to do, besides being a sauce 
of much proflSt too. Mind, dear readers, that when you are 
ordering things at Mr. Bransawder’s, 999, Oxford St., with the 
spoted Rokinghorse over the shop (and realy and truly it is the 
only highclass toyshop in London) mmd you mention my name, 
because, besides being sure of getting something in ireprochible 
taste, you will have the sattisfaction of knowing that you are 
hennyfltting me. 

It is like this ; Mr. Bransawder is so plesed with these 
artdkles that he wants to encurage me to persivere with them, 
and he is going to send me a spessimen of every novlety he 
gets for nottice in these collums — and I am not to dreme of 
returning them afterwards I 

That is not all ; he says that in futuer he is going to alow me 
what he calls a “ comishim on every perehase by a Custimer 
who menshuns these artildes. 

A comishun is that, if you perehase a shilling thing on my 
reccomendashun, I get a halfpenny out of it ; if a two shilling, 
a penny, and so on — which is why I allways advise my readers 
to buy only the very best. 

Then Mr. Punch pays me for what I write, and alltogether a 
child who desires to be independent and earn her own poket- 
money without the humilliashun of aplying to her parents every 
time she wants some cannot do better than do as I am. 

§ 9. — A Word of Warning. \ 

But do not imajine for a moment that I am advising any of 
my readers to Mow my exampil. It is not everybody that 
could — ^perhaps nobody but me, though it sounds conseted to 
say it. Still, it is more dificult than you think. You see, you 
have got to be thurally well ejueated and aenstomed to writing 
and speling with purfect ese and acurasy. Then you must 
posess ecsquisit taste and judgemint and simpathy, and not 
mind what trouble you take. 

I am afrade, if you tried, you -would only meet with dissi- 
pointment and falure, and on the hole I cannot reccomend any 
of you, dear children, to take to Litteratuer as a earere. 

Alas I my beluved readers, events have once more turned 
out in a manner which I little antisipated I 

My dear Papa is one of those superior pursons that doesn^t 
read Punch” but only glanses at the pictuers and says 
there is nothing in it this week. 

However*, the fame of his little Queenie's artikles penny- 
trated his ears at last, and sending for the back numbers, he 
egerly perused the efusions of his beluved daughter. 

At first he rawed with disrespect ul meriment — but bye and 
bye he arived at my honorible menshuns of Mr. Bransawder’s 
shop and he nitted his browse and his laufter dyed away in ex- 
presions which I cannot sulley my pen by repeting. 

Then he sturnly declared that no child of his should receve 
comishuns from tradesmen, though I pointed out to him that 
Mr. Bransawder was not a common shopman, but a purfict 
gentleman who hed gone into bisness. 

Poor Papa was uterly unable to see that that made any 
diference, and it was in vane that I erged that if Mr. Bran- 
SAWDBR'S toys were the best (which they truly are), I was only 
doing my readers and myself good by reccomending them. 

But Papa remaned as obstinit as any pig and said it was a 
j roten sistem and the next thing to bribery and he woxddn’t 
1 6aVe it, and I wasn’t to acept anything out of the shop without 


! paying cash down for it and he had a good mind to punch poor 
iMr. Brans AWDER’s head for his impidenee — and things like 
that ! 

^ell, to avoid unplesantness, I was obliged to give way— but 
I can’t see why I mayn’t take any little presents when Mr. 
Bransawder so kindly presses them on my acceptence, only it 
apears the grownups are not in the habbit of doing so, and I 
think it just shows how silly they are ! 

I sometimes think my poor dear Papa is just a little Eidy 
Victorian in his way of looking at things, and doesn’t reconise 
that we have entered the threshole of a New Sentury. 

But, for the present, T have no opshun but to obay, and since 
I cannot conshientsusly reccomend any goods w^hich do not 
come out of Mr. Bransawder’s shop, and I am not to be alowed 
to do it my own ivay, I haven’t the heart to continnue this 
series any longer — except, perhaps, to anser a few cori- 
spondense who may care to adress a line of comfit and 
simpathy to 

Their well-mening but constently bafled little friend, 
Qubenie. 

POOD POR INPANTS. 

At an inquest held at Newington on a baby two months old, it transpired 
that the mother had been feeding him on oats .... The coroner remarked 
that he had had cases where children had been fed on whelks, fried fish and 
pork chops, and had drunk ale and stout.” — Daily Chronicle,] 

A BABE was born in a Newington slum, 

As healthy a babe as may be, 

■With a round little head and a round little turn, 

And a white little tooth in a red little gum, 

And a voice that would seldom or never be dumb — 

In short, a model baby. 

The child was remarkably sturdy and stout. 

And, for all one could tell of it, clever. 

Of that there is no manner of doubt — 

No probable, possible shadow of doubt — 

No possible doubt whatever. 

Now, babes I am given to understand, 

Should live on a simple diet ; 

But this one was fed on the fat of the land, 

Pork chops and pickles and lobster — canned — 

With rum, of an inexpensive brand, 

And gin to keep it quiet. 

Pork chops and whelks, washed down with stout, 
Small babies thrive on never. 

Of that there is no manner of doubt — 

No probable, possible shadow of doubt — 

No possible doubt whatever. 

Weeks sped, and wan and wasted and worn 
Became that infant cherished ; 

His ounces were fewer than when he was born, 

His little inside with pain was torn, 

And when they came to his cot one morn, 

They found that he had perished. 

A taste for gin, combined with stout. 

Had doubled him up forever. 

Of that there is no manner of doubt — 

No probable, possible shadow of doubt — 

No possible doubt whatever. 


“The Corporation and the Port of London.”— -A Corres- 
pondent signing himself “ ‘Verb Toper,” writes— “ What ’s the 
difficulty ? There oughtn’t to be any, as the Corporation of the 
City ought by this time to have all the best port that the City 
can obtain. They ’ve got the money, they’ve got the correct 
taste, they’ve got the men to drink, and if they haven’t the 
Port by now, why, they never will have.” 








THE RAIK OP TERROR; 

Or, one more Ingredient* 

[According to recent reports, rain of a raby-red 
colonr bas fallen in soutbem Europe. The reports 
may have been somewhat highly coloured.] 

Upon my walks I met a man, 

A happy man, who laughed with glee, 
High, high indeed, his spirits ran ; 

A thing I rather like to see, 

I touched him quietly on the sleeve, 

“ My dear good friend, gently said, 

** My curiosity relieve, 

And tell me who you are.*’ Instead 

Of answering my small behest 
He looked me curiously o’er, 

Then thumped me soundly on the chest — 
A kind of greeting I abhor ; 

And then he bawled into my ear 
(I swear his lungs were made of leather), 
“lam the clerk, the overseer. 

Of that most talked of thing — the 
weather. 

“ I send the rain, I sprinkle snow, 

I portion out -with sparing hand 
The azure sky with sunset glow, 

And when I ’m glum befog the land. 


“ The raw material of weather 
I deal with as it comes to hand. 

I do not send it all together, 

But vary it, you understand. 

“ I give you, say, a pinch of snow, 

A touch of fog, a heavy dew. 

And over all a gale I blow ; 

A kind of atmospheric stew^ 

“ I sometimes add a little frost 
In penetrating mists dissolved. 

Or hail — ^I never count the cost. 

Variety, I am resolved, 

“ The spice of life is. How, old boy, 

To you I will at once explain 
The reason of my boundless joy ; 

I ’in going to get some ruby rain I 

“ One more ingredient ! Hooray ! 

I ’ll send you April showers of fire. 
Throughout the City every day 
The streets shall flow with crimson mire. 

“ A carmine snow-storm, think of that ! 

A poppy-niist before a blizzard. 

And all the ladies crying, ^ Drat 
That ready-witted weather wizard ! ’ ” 

He laughed aloud and sped away. 

That clerkly demon of the weather. 

I stood there to surprise a prey ; 

You might have felled me with a feather, 


A MORBID REFLECTION. 

[A scientific Jonmal explains that the peculiar 
aroma of choice Havana cigars arises from the 
presence of certain bacteria in the leaf.] 

Rich, redolent cigar, 

The peacefulness to mar 
That lulls me to enjoyment, calm and 
Come analysts unkind, [sleepy, 

That in you bid me find 
A horrid swarm of creatures small and 
creepy. 

Uneasily I smoke, 

While sadly (or in joke) 

The crop of dismal horrors they’re 
describing ; 

Though at their proofs I winced, 

I ’m only half convinced. 

As your delicious perfumes I ’m imbibing. 
But when your stump goes out, 

I overcome my doubt, 

And from my troubled fancy I despatch it 
With this profound reflection — 

That, if it is infection, 

I only wish my Cavendish would catch it. 

Hew Setting of an Old Operatic Air 
(as sung by the Officers mentioned in the 
despatches of the Commander4n-Chief ). — 
“ Roberts, Toi qne j'aime ! ” 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY, 

A Great Thought poe Etery Bay in tee Year. 

Second Series. 

IV.— the! ‘‘ bridge »» SliCTION. 

April 1st.— Bridge is a parlour-game that may he 

played after dinner by ladies and gentlemen indifferently (this 
is especially true of ladies). It is also played in clubs ; thus 
distinguishing itself from “ Ping-pong.” 

2nd, — ^Bridge is understood to have originated in Thibet, 
where it has long been a sacred per^juisite of the Grand Slama. 

3rd.— The derivation of the word Bridge is explained as 
folio ws When the game was introduced into Europe by 
Oriental scholars, the Latin equivalent for Grand Slama was 
found to be Pontifex Maxirmis. Now, a pontifex is’ etymologi- 
cally one who performs rites {facio) on a bridge (pons). 
Bridge, therefore, may be said to be associated with the idea 
of sacrificial victims, a view which is daily growing in favour 
among the less fortunate exponents of the game. It is only 
fair, however, to say that another theory, connecting it with 
pons asinonvm, has received the approval of many experts. 

4th. — ^The cause of the supplanting of Whist by Bridge is at 
least twofold. (1) Under a thin resemblance to a game hallowed 
by traditions of sobriety and respectability, it has insidiously 
introduced a chartered form of gambling (with its attendant 
debauchery) into the most -rigid haunts of virtue. (2) Unlike 
Whist (an onomatopoeic word implying the necessity for silence; 
cf. hush /) the game of Bridge encourages polite conversation 
among the players, in this way affording a much-needed relief 
to the tension of the mind. , 

5th. — ^It might be imagined that the device of a compulsory 
dummy would tend to njodify the above-mentioned licence ; but 
experience has proved that the dummy talks as loud as any 
active player during the progress of a hand, and very much 
louder immediately after. 

6th.— Abuse of the privilege of cursive comment has led in 
some clubs to the overt classification of Bridge under the head 
of Games of Hazard (such as Euchre, Pharaoh, and Loo) ; in 
some to the revival of the duello ; in some (but these cases are 
as rare as they are deplorable) to the introduction of the 
police. 

7th.— During a dispute between your adversaries on the 
subject of the preceding (or even the current) hand, circum- 
stances and knowledge of character must decide for you 
whether you should take sides in the discussion. If language 
of actual contumely is hurtling in the air, then it is as well to 
let confusion do its dreadful work without interruption. 

8th. — I f, however, the debate is friendly and on abstract 
lines, each of your opponents giving expression to a modest 
belief in the impregnability of his position, then it is a good 
rule for you and your partner to throw your united weight on 
one or other side ; thus establishing diffidence in the one, and 
an overweening confidence in the other. 

9th,— It is further an excellent practice to argue stoutly in 
support of a gross mistake committed by the weaker of your 
adversaries, that so he may be encouraged to repeat it. 

10th.— Y ou should always give a courteous welcome to an 
j elementary player who proposes to join your table : for it must 
I never be forgotten that your chances of making something out 
of him are precisely as two to one. 

llTH.— Dummy is not supposed to call attention to his 
partner's revoke (if it escapes remark) till after the cards have 
j been cut for the ensuing deal. Then he is free to offer con- 
! gratulations and suitable pleasantries. But if attention is 
called to the revoke at the time by the adversaries, then 
dummy is at liberty to say at once whatever occurs to him. 

12th, — ^C hoice of seats (apart from superstition) may be of 
more importance than is commonly supposed. The idea of 
taking into aocount the position of mirrors in a room may be 


discarded as ungentlemanlike ; but the effect of a legitimate 
draught on the back of an opponent already affiicted with a 
sorry rheum has been worked out by statisticians as equiva- 
lent to fourteen points in every third rub]ber. 

13th.— Honours in Bridge, as in Whist, have [no connection 
with merit ; a fact to which we may partially attribute the 
celerity with which- politicians have familiarised themselves 
with this game. 

14th.— The absence of pockets in ladies’ evening-gowns is a 
fruitful source of Bad Debts. 

15th. — ^It has been nicely computed that the relative values 
of skill in Bridge and in Whist are as fifteen to four. Conse- 
quently, a Government official, devoting to Bridge the same 
proportion of his limited leisure as he used to devote to Whist, 
is now enabled to lose £98 10.9. Od. per annum of his hardly- 
earned income, where he was accustomed to lose only 
£26 5s. 4d. This will not, however, prevent him from de- 
scribing Bridge as a game in which pure chance predominates. 

{To he continued,) O. S. 


THAT DREADFUL GAME ; OR, THE TORTURE OF TOMKINS. 

About a fortnight ago I went to dine with the Robinsons. 

It was an excellent dinner, as all their dinners are, and not 
too long, which leaves time for music or cards afterwards. 
Like many easy-going men who have passed the first bloom 
of youth, 1 find that suits me perfectly. To listen to music 
involves no exertion whatever ; to play cards one is at all 
events seated ; even for pool or billiards one has only to stand 
and stroll about. Some dreadfully energetic men I know 
always say, “What a lazy beggar Tomkins is ! ” But I don’t 
care. 

When we had finished dinner at the Robinsons’ that evening, 
the men were invited to go and smoke in another room. I 
thought nothing of that. I imagined that the dining-room had 
to be cleared, so that early the next morning it might be 
painted, or whitewashed, or undergo some such decoration not 
unusual in spring. So I smoked peacefully in the other room 
with the other fellows, and then we went into the drawing- 
room. No sooner had we entered the door than the young 
ladies of the family jumped up and cried joyfully, “Ping 
Pong ! ” 

“What’s that?” said I. 

“Not know Ping Pong, Mr.TOMKiNS? ” they asked, derisively. 

“I’m not much good at games,” I confessed humbly. “ Of 
course I ’ve heard it spoken of, but how do you play it ? ” 

“Gome and see,” they replied; “it’s as easy as possible. You’ll 
learn directly. It ’s such a jolly game. We play every evening.” 

I abandoned all hope of peaceful music. One of the girls 
sings very nicely, and another plays the piano, but, of course, 
no girl would do anything so effeminate if there were a 
chance of jumping about with a racquet and a ball. I felt 
sure it must be something of the sort, and I was,. right. 

The whole of that deplorable evening was devoted to that 
“ jolly game.” They stood me at one end of the dining-table, 
put a battledore, a beastly baby’s battledore into my hand, 
and made me aim at a beastly little ball that bounded up from 
what some writers call ‘ ‘ the festive board.” At first I couldn’t 
hit the thing at all. Then I gave it tremendous whacks, and it 
flew up to the ceiling, or hit the pictures, or got mixed 
up with the electric light. But wherever it went it always 
finished on the floor, and I spent half the time crawling under 
the table, or hitting my head against the sideboard, or 
grovelling under the chairs, or lifting up the coal scuttle. 
However, several times I hit the silly ball in the right 
direction, and the girls said I was “getting on splendidly 
when all I was anxious for was getting off. 

At last they let me go, and I sat at the side of the room with 
various admirers of the ghastly game, and, like them — ^though ^ 
in my case from politeness rather than interest — ^followed the 
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He. ‘‘I can’t ttndeestand Phyllis rejecting me last night.” 

She. Never mind. You'll soon get over it.” 

He. “Oh, 7've got over it right enough; but I can’t help reeling so doosid 

SORRY POE HER. I SHAN'T ASK HER AGAIN I ” 


movements of the ball, our heads wag- 
ging solemnly from side to side exactly 
like the head of the old gentleman at 
Madame Tussaud’s. This gave me such a 
crick in my neck that I was glad, as an 
excuse for no longer looking on, to start 
fielding for the girls. Even after dinner, 
it is less uncomfortable to crawl about 
the floor on one’s hands and knees than 
to “sit a while,” and wag one’s head, 
and roll one’s eyes, and twist one’s 
neck, till they all ache together, listen- 
ing meanwhile to the horrid, monotonous 
thuds on the beastly battledores*, a sound 
which the enthusiasts seem positively to 
enjoy. 

Then they made me have another turn 
with the battledore, and complimented 
me still more on my vast progress. But 
I bore it meekly, for after that the 
party broke up. I have since under- 
stood that this was unusual, as many 
intelligent persons go on till breakfast 
time. 

A few days ago I heard from some 
mutual friends that the Robinson girls 
had been making fun of me everywhere, 
and saying, “ Why, Mr. Tomkins couldn’t 
even hit the ball ! ’ ’ Well, I never wanted 
to hit it. But it was a very unkind 
criticism, after I had spent a whole evening 
crawling among the furniture to please 
them. 

Now I think of patenting a new game to 
be called “Progressive Ping Pong.” 
Instead of playing in one room only, which 
seems feeble, you put a long table in 
every possible part of the house, and 
put all the rest of your furniture in 
the garden, or the kitchen, or pile it up 
in the cellars . I may mention, incidentally, 
that if you live in a flat you can’t play 
my game at all. Besides, if you tried to, 
you would be murdered by the other 
tenants, and it would serve you jolly well 
right. Well, wdien you ’ve cleared your 
house, people play my game in every 
room, and move on, as in Progressive 
Whist. Those who have reached the 
ground floor begin again in the attics. So 
they need never stop. You needn’t give 
them any supper ; their enthusiasm is too 
great for such interruptions ; a lemon- 
squash on the staircase is the most they 
could want. Of course, the prize for the 
winner would be a gold-mounted battle- 
dore with little gold screws, as on a 
kettle-drum, to tune the parchment to 
the exact note of “ping” or “pong” 
which he or she might prefer. I 
hope the game will not go out of 
fashion before I can introduce my im- 
provement. 

' Curious Cricket Query.— Has “throw- , 
ing ’ ’ been ‘ ‘ chucked ? ’ ’ 


The First Author oe a Problem Play. 
—Euclid. 


A CHANCE FOR 

[“A friend of mine once, at an *At Home,' 
got iato conversation with one of the most success- 
ful of West End professors of palmistry. He had 
lately retired from the business, after making 
for several years, it 'was said, something like 
£5,000 each year.” — Free Lance, April 20.] 

Herb ’s a subject for Taxation 
Straight out of hand indeed ! 

Here ’s the revenue you need 
That waits for exploitation. 

Many littles make a mickle 
(Or Michael) says the saw ; 

These breakers of the law 
Your fancy well might tickle. 

Your close attention focus 
On thriving West-End seers 
Who ’ve made, these latter years, 

A boom in hocus-pocus. 


SIR MICHAEL, 

Just think— here ’s one confesses 
He 's earned (?) this easy way 
More than a Bishop’s pay, 

By chiromantic guesses 1 

They flout with gay bravado 
The gullible police, 

And in the fools they fleece 
Is found an Eldorado. 

They bear the palm for palming 
Sham ‘ ‘ science ’ ’ off for true ; 
Hysteric “ clients,” too, 
Require a little calming ! 

So tax without compassion 
To the tune of cent, per cent. 
For every guinea spent 
Upon the Quacks of Fashion I 
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UNEXPECTED INTEEYEEWS. 

The Btter Bit, 

Good morning, ^Ir. "White. Congratulate yon: -wonderful 
success — er — ^your book, of course. Everyone’s talking of it. 
Mistake? Ob, no: I*in from tbe Epoch, you know. Anyone 
else been ? 2s"o one from the Argus 9 Capital I But they ^re 
a slow lot. "Well, we flatter ourselves — don't do to waste time, 
does it ? The public likes its news served hot — and strong— 
the stronger the better. Stupid ass, the public, but it likes to 
know, you know. 

Ah, let me see. Your first interview ? Better and better. 
Not the last though, or I 11 eat the Argus. But after 
your success — pretty clock, that. Any story ? No ? Oh, don’t 
apologise— not your fault. Alarum, I see: Orfhro-phoito — 
pardon the Greek tag— besides, the rest doesn’t apply, we’ll 
hope — but you do rise early, I presume ? Eight, seven, six ? 
That ’s all right. The earlier the better for the public, as long 
as they don’t have to do it themselves. Er— might I see your 
bedroom? Oh, I see, yes — camp-bedstead. Cold tub, I sup- 
pose. Yes, and then — work before breakfast? Oh, no work 
before breakfast ? That ’s bad. Ah, Blakeley’s Exerciser, I 
see; that’s better. May I feel your arm? TJse it myself 
generally at the beginning of the year. Time for good resolu- 
tions, isn’t it ? Difficult to keep up though. Five days is my 
record. We ’ll call it Strono’S, if you don’t mind ; it ’ll fit 
in better. Something of this sort : — “ a biceps which would do 
credit to Sandow himself, whose Exerciser occupies a prominent ; 
position in ” — ^yes, that runs pretty well. 

Thanks, no; no time for smoking. Now then, after the 
Exerciser, — ^you don’t run round the Park now, for instance? 
You see, I want to work the Spartan not-e for all it ’s worth. 
No? Or break the ice on the Serpentine ? Ah, you row on it, do 
you? Yes, that’s good. Anyone else there at that time of 
day ? I see— wild fowl and peacocks. Yes, I could bring in 
the peacocks,— and the hum of distant London, yes, and the 
Liver Brigade in the Row by way of contrast. Rus in urbe : 
that sort of thing : that will be quite effective. 

Well, then we come to breakfast. Pity you have it so early, 
by-the-way. You see my notion was to catch you at it,— get 
the local colour. My dear fellow, I ’m sure you would, if you ’d 
known. Obliging isn’t the word— yes, it is though, by Jove I 
How would this do? — ‘‘Nothing could be more obliging than 
the courtesy with which Mr. White ” — ^Yes, I like that. Well, 
we must just do the best we can from stock. Let ’s see — “ The 
rising Author had just finished breakfast when I arrived at the 
unholy hour of 8.15. I had been warnkl ” (wish I had) “ that I 
must be a very early bird to catch this particular ”—’m, yes. 
There, of course, I shall bring in the Spartan simplicity, 
Sandow, Serpentine, and so on— “the secret of your success,” 
you know. Yes, I begin to see my way. “ The debris of his 
frugal meal”— you eat porridge? Capital: it ought to be 
porridge. Couldn’t do without porridge— and perhaps an egg. 
Yes, you might have a couple of eggs, I think— “ as he sat there, 
watching the blue smoke curl upwards from his briar-pipe” — 
yes, I see it’s a meerschaum,— “ from his battered old briar, 
looking every inch an Englishman, broad-shouldered, curly- 
haired, blue-eyed ’’—Not blue ? Ah, that ’s a pity. Oh, well— 
not at all, my dear fellow ; nature’s fault, not yours. We must 
do the best we can with grey. Let ’s see— Oh, yes— “ with the 
deep grey eyes of the habitual thinker, betraying a steady, 
earnest purpose, it was hard to imagine that this was the man 
at whose humour the whole world is”— it wouldn’t be a bad 
thing, by the way, if you could manage to say something funny 
one of Mr. White’s happy remarks ” you know, “ which we 
cannot refrain from placing before the readers of the Epoch.” 
Won't it come? Oh, well, never mind. I ’ll see what I can do 
when I get home. 

Now about your work. Done anything before ? I don’t ^eem 


to remember— oh, anonymous. Well, if you ’ll take my advice, 
you won’t do any more unsigned work ; it don’t pay. Must 
have your name on the bookstalls. Still, I can shove in some- 
thing about only equalled by your modesty. Y"es, that wouldn’t 
be bad. Got anything else on the stocks? Not yet?— H’m 
— “ Mr. White doesn’t believe in the modem mercenary method 
of beginning a new story before the ink ’m ! — “ while his last 
book is still smoking hot from the press. He considers that 
the inevitable result of making haste to get rich is unfinished 
and unworthy work.” You don’t mind my saying that, do you? 
It ’s true enough, you know. Why, look at— well, look at the 
railway bookstalls. 

Enough ! My dear sir, we ’ve hardly begun. Father alive? 
That ’s his photograph, I suppose. ’ M— ah,— ‘ ‘ remarkable face, 
vividly recalling the rugged features of the Sage of Cheyne 
Walk.” Then about your mother. Rather not ? By all means. 
We always respect these little prejudices, though— well, about 
yourself, then. No children, I suppose? Or dog— haven’t you 
a fox-terrier? Pity, that. Both useful properties. Nuisance 
in real life, but excellent copy. However— how would this do ? 
“ Mr. White is at present prevented by the incessant nature of 
his work from indulging his strong passion for children and 
animals. No fairy footsteps on the stairs, no cheerful barking 
to enliven his solitary hours. His motto is” — that’ll do. 
Trifle poetical, perhaps. Still it ’s— no, it ’s not bad. 

Now then for some youthful reminiscences. Oh, but, my dear 
fellow, you must have. Weren’t you at school? Well, then — 
top of your class? No? Excellent. “Par from being an 
infant prodigy, our author was looked upon as an incorrigible 
dunce. Nothing but sheer dogged perseverance ’ ’—we mustn’t 
make you too grim, though. Didn't you ever play tricks on the 
master? Caricatures, now, or verses ? No? Well, let’s see, 
I ’m not much of a poet, still I think I could— what was bis 
name ? Briggs ? — ’m ! — ^figs, wigs, pigs. It ’ll have to be per- 
sonal, of course. I have it; capital B. Small man? Ah, can’t 
be helped. Listen to this: “How doth the little busy B. 
delight to”— he smoked, I suppose? “Delight to smoke and 
smite I He smites our somethings ” — ^no, can’t say that : “ He 
eaneth gaily all the day, and smoketh half the night. ’ ’ That ’ll 
do— see ? You wrote ’em, and then — ^yes, after he ’d — ^no, before 
he licked you, he said, “Mark my words, boys, Tommy” — 
your name is Thomas, I think? “Tommy White will be a 
famous writer some day. But — ” Not at all, make you a 
handsome present of it. It’ll go down to posterity like the 
versatile-young-dog tale about Millais, and all the rest of ’em. 
Such is fame— what? 

I Then we ought to have your views on something. Doesn’t 
much matter what. Got any to speak of ? Women’s wrongs, 
now, or— No ? Well, it is a hit played out. Still we might 
suggest — ^how about this ? — ‘ ‘ Asked whether he hold decided 
; views on the Woman Question, Mr. White said with a sigh 
that he didn’t know the answer. Pressed for a more definite 
reply, his eyes lit up with afire which I had not before observed, 
and his pipe went out in its — ^no — ^his excitement. Tall, strong, 
blue — ^no, grey-eyed, he stood with his back ’ ’ — and so on. Then 
you might say something. “ ‘ You remember,’ said Mr. White, 

‘ the familiar quotation, “ common are to either sex artifex 
and opi/e.x?”’ ‘Yes,’ I murmured, ‘and likewise caro, 
camis is the same.” ’ ‘ Well,’ continued the brilliant young 
author” — ^haven’t called you that before, have I? — “brilliant 
young author, taking no notice of my irrelevant interruption — 

‘ there you have the Woman Question in a nutshell. The poet, 
of course, meant that all the arts and all the professions were 
open — ^must be open — ^to those of both sexes,’ ‘Let ’em all 
come,’ I suggested with a nervous chuckle. ‘ Let ’em all 
come,’ he replied, with a humorous twinkle in his eye, as he 
relit his trusty pipe.” Well, what d’ you think of that for an 
impromptu ? I’m getting into my stride at last. 

Hallo, look at the time. I must be off. Well, many thanks 
for the able way in which you ’ve seconded my poor efforts to 
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“ Oua GEBAT HOOKEY MATCH WAS IN FULL SWING, WHEN A HOEEID COW, TEOM THE 
ADJOINING MEADOW, STEOLLED ON THE GEOUND, PlAY WAS BT aBNEEAD CONSENT 
POSTPONED.” . 


provide tlie Britisli Lion with. Ms daily 
garbage— JS^ot at all, my dear fellow. 
You 've done your best. Anyway, you ’ve 
helped me to score off the Argus* Er, 
what? Oh, yes, as you say, distinctly 
funny, isn’t it? They’re a precious slow 
lot. Er,— you haven’t got a photograph 
of yourself handy ? Would you mind sign- 
ing it ? The public — pardon me, but isn’t 
there something wrong ? Thoimas Wright, 
I see you ’ve put. We ’d better stick to 
White. Nom de ^lumCi no doubt, but 
people wouldn’t — what f Do you mean to 
say you ’re not White ? — ^not the man I—? 
Well, really, Mr. — er — Wright, why the 
— ^why the dickens couldn’t you — why did 
you say you were ? Why did you — ^well, 
no, come to think of it, I suppose you 
didn’t. I did the talking. But, still, what 
the — ^may I ask what your object was? 
I don’t suppose you — Copy ? Oh, my be- 
loved Aunt. Copy ! He ’s a journalist ! 
What paper ? Not — not — don’t say you ’re 
an Argus man. Oh, Lord, the Ay^gus ! He 
interviews for the Argus. Well, of all the 
blamed — Oh, I say, look here, I ’m offl 
You ’ve scooped the pool this time. 
Would you mind touching the bell ? 
Thanks. I ’m going to interview that— 
that slavey of yours on my way down. 

G. P. C. 


THE NEW EOAD. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — ^Tt is very beautiful 
to witness the making of a brand-new 
road — mean in the suburbs, where the 
red-brick builder is putting up his houses 
and tenements. When those concerned 
commence operations they chop down all 
the old trees, which are older than Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain or Mr. John Burns, 
or for that matter Sir William Thisblton- 
Dybr, Autocrat of Kew Gardens, who is 
also a feller of great intent. When the 
road-makers have assassinated all the 
trees they throw vast quantities of 
Aberdeen granite gravel and water over 
the thoroughfare, which is, indeed, no 
thoroughfare, because it leads into a 
combined btickfield and stone-yard. Eor 
many, many days, the dwellers in the 
fresh and watery dwellings crunch their 
corns over the rubble and bark their shins 
on casual timber. On dark nights there 
are no gas-lamps in order, they fall into 
moist and perilous cavities arranged on 
the sidewalks like the ambuscades of the 
Boer generals. What are those cavities ? 
They are the holes which the excellent 
authorities have dug for planting new 
trees, having cut down, as before men- 
tioned, all the ancient growth. In a 
century we shall have a miniature 
boulevard. 

The Aberdeen granite, &c., having been 
converted into a state of slush is then 
severely sat upon, torn about, and gene- 
rally ill-used by an instrument known as 


the Steam Roller, bearing, as a rule, the 
White Horse of Kent on its portly bosom. 
There is no reason to believe but that, 
conducted on certain principles, the 
Steam Roller would be a great advantage 
to the civilisation of the metropolis and 
its immediate surroundings. It might, 
for instance, effectually curb the impetus 
of the misguided railway vans and carry- 
ing trollies, which roam our streets with- 
out let or hindrance. It might also wake 
up some of our police - constables at 
crossings, and clear the way for the 
traffic disturbed by telephonic wire 
layers, but as the main factor in a new 
street it is disappointing and a demoniac 
nuisance. 

It may be the fault of the Aberdeen 
granite (N.B., Aberdeen granite must 
always be distinguished, like Doncaster 
butter scotch, Everton toffee, Bath chaps. 


or Stilton cheeses), [or the gravel or the 
water, but the cruel sound of this modern 
Car of Jiiggernauth suggests . the anni- 
hilation of the broaaway over which it 
lumbers from early morning till dewy eve, 
like a County Council Elephant of the 
Pleiocene age. jThere is only one pleasing 
personage connected with tMs Colossus 
of roads, and he is the veteran armed 
with a Communist flag of deep red, who 
walks a few yards in front of a monster 
whose snorting can be heard for miles. 
He is such a delightful creature of fiction, 
that in this age of realism we look upon 
him with joy. Even the horses give their 
customary laugh when they see his banner 
of freedom to the new road. He is so 
simply lovely because he is so perfectly 
useless. Yours faithfully, 

Philidora Phlatman. 

Novel ty Avenue^ 8.W. 
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Old Boy {r&omting school). “Well, Jock, there hate been a lot of changes in the 

OL3> PLACE SINCE MY TIME,” 

School Porter. “Yessib, the head master is changed, the assistant mastebs is 
CHANGED, THE CHAPEL IS CHANGED AN‘ THE TUCK SHOP IS CHANGED \ BITT, BLESS YOU, THE 
BOYS IS JUST THE SAME AS EVER ! ” 


m YINO VERITAS. 

Place — Coffee-room o/ a fashionable hotel. 
Time — The near future. C ustomer and 
Waiter discovered. 

Customer. Let me see your wine list 
{Receives it) Ah, you have several brands 
of champagne — but can you swear to 
them? 

Waiter {hesitating). You have full infor- 
mation in the book, Sir. 

Customer. Yes, but that is insufficient. 
According to the newspapers, the brand 
may be deceptive. {Regarding Mm sternly) 
Although I don^t know you, if you like to 
get a Commissioner and make a sworn 
j information I might believe you. {With 
increased severity) Of course, if you made 


a false statement you would run the 
chance of prosecution for perjury. 

Waiter {trembling). Very sorry, Sir, but 
the charge is not considered either in my 
wages or in my tips. 

Customer. Well, how about the red wine? 

Waiter. We have got Beaune and St. 
Julien, and if you like a change of colour 
Niersteiner and Zeltringer. 

Customer {kindly, but firmly). My good 
friend, if you had studied the correspon- 
dence in the public press as I have, you 
would know that the names you have 
mentioned suggest “liquid generally 
bad.“ How about your mineral waters ? 

Waiter. The names are on the list, Sir. 

Customer. So I see. {After considera- 
tion) And now have you a good filter— a 
^ really good filter ? 


Waiter*. Certainly, Sir, 

Customer {decisively). Then I will take 
a glass — of water ! 

{Curtain.) 


“PING PONG.’' 

(A Bitty for the Dining-room.) 

[Most manly sports have, at one time or other, 
had their praises sung by poetic devotees. Why 
should not the prevailing pastime of “ Piug Pong ” 
be also immortalised in verse, especially as the 
papers have suggested that the Universities should 
compete in the game ?] 

I WILL not laud the football or 
The gentlemen who kick it ; 

Nor ask your kind attention for 
Some eulogy on cricket. 

Though golf and hockey long ago 
Created a sensation, 

Old England’s sons and daughters know 
A finer recreation. 

It ’s oh, for the bounding celluloid I 
Oh, for the six-inch net ! 

No one denies 
There is exercise 
In a fiercely fought out “ set.’’ 
Oh, for the rally that ’s much enjoyed, 
Oh, for the tuneful song, 

When the racquets sing, 
With a pong and a ping. 
And a ping, ping, pong I 

And who would bike or ride or row, 
Since anyone is able 
To keep on rushing to and fro 
About the dining-table. 

The sweat from off your forehead falls 
When mighty is the tussle ; 

And merely picking up the balls 
Develops ev’ry muscle. 

It ’s oh, for the serve that ’s hard and 
Oh, for the wily twist ! [fast ! 
Oh, for the scores 
From the battledores. 

When the strokes are seldom 
missed. 

Oh, for the balls that crack at last, 
Though they are fairly strong ; 
You ’ll send them wide 
If you never have tried 
To play ping, ping, pong ! 

For those of us whose blood is blue 
The time it quickly passes ; 

It also gives enjoyment to 
The humbler middle classes. 

We bolt our meals, it must be feared. 

So eager is our longing 
To get the table quickly cleared 
And start once more “ ping-ponging.” 

It ’s oh, for the polished table-tops. 
Losing their pristine bloom ; 
Players don’t care 
For the wear and tear 
In the average dining-room. 

Oh, for a game that seldom stops, 
Probably we, ere long 

Shall hie with despatch 
To the ’Varsity match 
Of this ping, ping, pong 1 P. 0. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbacted from the Diabt of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons^ Thursday, April 18. 
— ^Back to work after Easter Holidays. 
House thronged in anticipation of big 


Budget. John Mobley, in prim seclusion 
at Gangway end of Front Opposition 
Bench, from time to time glances with 
shy nervousness at Squibb op Malwood, 
sitting far down the bench, shoulder to 
shoulder with Cawmell - Bannebman, 
facing brass-bound box as if he were again 
Leader of the Opposition. 

How long is it since the SQUIBB 
approached J. M., warbling Come, live 
with me and be my love? Trustful, 
thinking no evil, consent was shyly given. 


Wily Squire got J. M. to publicly announce 
engagement by letter circulated in gaping 
press. For a while all went well. The 
two hermits sat side by side in the 
selected coll, thanking Heaven that they 
were not even as Cawmell-Bannebman. 


’Tis the old sad story. Soon the lusty 
Squire found retirement palling upon him ; 
the austere serenity of the joint establish- 
ment chilled his marrow; he began to 
come home late to tea ; presently stayed 
out all night ; now has openly abandoned 
the domestic hearth, returning to earlier 
courses and old companions. 

Customary after Budget Speech for 
Leader of Opposition to say a few words 
of general character, his colleague, pre- 
decessor of the Chancellor op the 


Exchequer of the day, reserving to later 
date critical examination of Budget 
proposals. To-night the elder partner of 
the domestic menage at Gangway end of 
the bench, brushing Leader of Opposition 
aside, rose and in trenchant speech 
denounced a Ministerial policy "‘that 
finds its natural expression in the most 
disastrous financial statement that has 
ever been made by a Chancellor op the 
Exchequer. 

Business done. — Budget brought in by 
Sir Michael Malvolio Hicks - Beach, 
Steward to the State. Shows expendi- 
ture on war exceeding £150,000,000 ster- 
ling; deficit to be faced this year, 
£53,207,000. 

Friday A^tp/it.—Bull night at T. R. West- 
minster. Went over with Son and Heir 
to Her Majesty's to see Twelfth Night, A 
peerless comedy, delightfully played. 
Lionel Brough's Sir Toby Belch, JS^'orman 
Forbes’s Sir Andrew Agiiecheeh never 
better done. A boozing couple, the 
triumph of their art is, they in their cups 
inspire no feeling of disgust. COURTICE 
Pounds a revelation as a clown. Sark 
remembers him slim and blushing tenor 
making debut at Savoy. Behold him to- 
night a plump comedian, full of rollicking 
humour, singing charmingly withal. 

Quite at home with Antonio, Know 
him well at our own little theatre by 
Westminster Bridge. He's John Burns 
to a B(attersea). True, -never saw John 
wearing earrings ; but, then, I never met 
him on a Sunday. Otherwise, the very 
man in height, build, face, gestures, voice 
and. intonation. In Scene III., Act 4, 
the police are called in to remove Antonio 
for earlier offence of obstruction (just 
like our House, you see). When he 
squared his shoulders and roared “Let 
me speak a little,” I quite expected 
to hear some reference to the London 
Water Bill, or a few remarks about the 
Select Committee that threw out the Bill 
transferring River Steamers to London 
County Council. 

Bebrbohm Tree crowns the success of 
his staging, the triumiDh of his getting to- 
gether such a company, by his rendering 
of Malvolio. With many subtle touches 
he presents the living man. One little 
thing : when the clown is prominently to 
the front in conversation with Olivia^ the 
way the fussy, vain, pompous steward, 
touches him with his wand of office, in 
indescribable manner indicating posses- 
sion and authority over some meaner 
thing, is a rarely devised bit of bye-x)lay. 

Son and Heir mostly struck by passage 
in Scene V., Act 1, where FioZa comes to 
Olivia as emissary of the D%ike Orsino, 

Olivia. Whence came you, Sir ? 

Viola, I can say little more than I have studied, 
and that question 's out of my part, 

“Gad,” said Son and Heir, “what a 
fellow this Shakspearb is I Foresaw 



Sir Malvolio Hicks Beach. “ I say this house is as dark as ignorance; .... and 

I SAY THERE NEVER WAS A MAN THUS ABUSED ! ” 

Budget Night ; or, Whether you like it or not V'-Sh-ksp-re. 

( With apologies to C. Buchel.) 
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CTerything ; has a word for every part. You know, Toby mine, 
what I nightly suffer at the House, when, having read out from 
MS. the answer supplied ac the F. O. to particular Question 
on the paper, Bash^ieab-Aiitlett or Tommy Bowles puts Sup- 
plementary Question and I decline to answer. As I told one of 
them in my first week as Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Cousin Arthur forbad me to reply to Supplementary Questions. 
Hegular row ; adjournment of House moved ; a whole sitting 
taken up with jawing about the business. And here ’s Shae- 
SPEARE writing in the spacious times when our family was well 
to the front — though, I admit, not so numerously represented 
as to-day in the Government' — writing the very thing. ‘ I can | 
say very little more than I have studied, and that question out 
of my part.’ "Wish I ’d thought of that when they first tackled 
me. Shall learn it off ; have it ready next time B^SH]MEAI) or 
the Cap’en assail me with Supplementary Questions.” 

Business done. — ^The Markiss, basking in the sun at Beaulieu, 
little knows how narrowly the King has escaped necessity of 
sending for Bryn Egberts. Crisis arose in Committee of Ways 
and Means. Bryn making few observations on Coal Tax ob- 
served no one to listen to him on Treasury Bench. Xot a single 
Minister present. Bryn’S Welsh blood up. Moved to report 
■progress. Consternation in Ministerial camp. Whips taken by 
surprise. Could they bring up sufficient men t-o avoid igno- 
minious defeat of Government ? A quarter of an hour’s anxiety. 
Result, pulled through with majority of 44. Evidently the 
worst do for Ministry whose nominal majority is nearly a 
hundred more. 


COSYEBSATIOITAL HINTS FOE TOTING EIEEES. 

Chapter Kill. 

The End of the Season. 

Another season has come to an end. It has, so to speak, run 
to earth, and these notes, like- pursuing hounds who reach the 
quarry’s hiding-place after an interval, must be regretfully 
gathered together and taken home. The hounds will reappear 
in all their bravery next autumn — ^but the notes have done 
their work, and are to be kennelled for good. 

It has been a good season, well protracted owing to the 
backwardness of spring, and horses and hounds have had their 
full share of honest work. Frost, the enemy of all good hunting 
men, has troubled us but little. Do you remember, years and 
years ago, when the first flush of a hardy youth was still yours, 
when your limbs were springy, and your spirits keen, and your 
eyes clear, and your hair still grew close and thick about 
your temples, in those far-off delightful days when nothing 
seemed to tire you, and when the harder you rode the more 
warmly you glowed with the ardour of the run —do you remem- 
ber, I say, how waking in the early morning you blundered 
across your bedroom to the window, drew the blind, opened 
the window, felt the frost in your face, and realised with a 
bitter disappointment that this day, to which you had been 
looking forward, was doomed to be a wasted day ? However, 
you were not going to be defeated without a struggle : you 
shaved— -ugh ! how the razor scrapes when the mercury has 
fallen below 32— you indued your leather breeches, fought 
fapoplectically with the button-hook, lugged on, even more 
apoplectically, your top-boots, felt the buttons of your breeches 
pressed deep into your tender leg, but bore the pain unmurmur- 
ing ; tied your beautiful tie neatly and with despatch ; and 
then, shining with health and the exertion of dressing, pro- 
ceeded to breakfast. Was there any hope of the sun breaking 
through in strength sufficient to make hunting possible ? Was 
the wind about to veer and bring a spurt of rain ? Was it 
possible that six miles off, at the “ Three Tuns,” where hounds 
were to meet, there might have been no frost at all ? These 
mitigations of despair chased one another through your mind as 
you ate your appointed way through the fried sole, the kidneys 
and bacon, the poached eggs, and the concluding marmalade. 


“Any good, Tom ? ” you said to the faithful stableman not long 
afterwards in the stable. 

“Well, Sir, it don’t look very cheerful, that ’s certain; but, 
Lor’, you never knows your luck. Of course they mayn’t bring 
hounds out; but then again they may— and if it ’s anyhow possible 
they ’ll have a go. Yes, Sir, I ’ll have him ready in a minute.” 

And then, varying between hopes and fears, you rode to the 
meet — only to find half-a-dozen enthusiasts like yourself, but 
no hounds, and no prospect of them. It was a cruel blow, but 
the justice of the decision was undeniable, for no man of sense 
would have imperilled his horse’s legs and his own valuable 
bones over those iron-bound fields. Yes, frost is the worst 
foe of tho good hunting man, and we may thanlr our stars that 
we have so little of it to spoil sport and keep horses in their 
stalls. Years ago, I remember, I passed some days with a fine 
old veteran, the keenest man to hounds I ever saw. We had 
good sport over a good country. On the morning of my depar- 
ture I was surprised by my host with the request that as soon 
as I got back to London I should buy for him and send to him 
a pair of skates. “ What kind ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, any kind ; I don’t care what they ’re like, so long 
as they ’re skates.” 

“ But I didn’t know you skated.” 

“ I don’t — blit the weather looks like turning to frost. I ’ve 
tried every sort of dodge, and I ’ve found that the only way 
to keep off frost is to buy a pair of skates. I ’ve got thirty or 
forty pairs of ’em in the lumber-room at the top of the house.’,’ 

If my memory serves me, on this occasion the fates wore 
perverse. The old gentleman got his skates in due course, 
but he also got a very severe frost, w^hich didn’t in the least 
diminish his faith in the efficacy of his dodge when another 
year came round. 


DARBY JOJSTES ON THE CITY AND SUBURBAN. 

Honoured Sir,— When this afternoon I saw a Chestnut Tree 
in all the' Glory of Verdant Leaf I warbled to Myself, “ The 
Spring has come, the City and Suburban is at hand.” Now 
what Affinity there was between the Epsom contest and that 
Harbinger of bud and blossom, I cannot pretend to determine. 
Perhaps the foliage pointed in some inscrutable Way to the 
Victory of a Chestnut Quadruped over those Downs which 
are now as ever free. 

I have, honoured Sir, been a constant Patron of this 
Meeting, but no one Assembly is more impressed on the 
tablets of my memory than that of 1882, when Lord Rossmore’s 
Passaic annexed the Stake at the remunerative price of 40 
to 1. This Event was remarkable to me because, on that 
occasion, I noted his lordship’s brother, the Honble. Peter 
Westbnra, returning to the Metropolis in a four-wheeled cab, 
whereof ^the windows were plastered with Five-pound Notes, 
in order, as the Hon. P. explained, “ Just to show what an 
Irish gentleman could do.” I regret to say that I had no 
reason for joining in the Hon. Nobleman’s enthusiasm. 

This year we of the Prophetic Vein have a difficult task be- 
fore us. You, Sir, sitting in your Damask Arm Chair little 
know the Tortures which a Vates has to endure. Dig and delve 
as we may in the Field of Divination, we very likely in the end 
break our Augurial Spado on the Flints of Disappointment. 
However, as the ’Bus Driver hath it, “ Here goes.” 

The ^AJfbed looks splendid in print, 

But 1 like the Southern Sid. better, 

MmtaUni is good for a sprint, 

And Charles WyndJiam may be an upsetter, 

But the Qay Nonconformist should win, 

And the Soundmaid has got a good chance, 

While Tipper Thames gets a look in, 

If only The Specleads the dance. 

Such, Honoured Sir, is my Prognostication. Trusting to see you 
and your Aristocratic Friends as usual on your Well-appointed 
Coach supplied with the Esse and Posse of Conviviality, I am 

Your Devoted Henchman and Heeler, Darby Jones. 
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A STEEPLE-CHASE RIDER’S DIARY. 

Tuesday*— Due at Mudbury Steeple- 
chases. Am ridiDg in two races there. 

Wednesday * — In first race of yesterday 
horse ran against post; hnrt knee-cap, 
lost whip, broke stirrup-leather, but | 


fence on the course. Four other horses 
jumped on, or over, me. Nett result, two 
ribs fractured, silk jacket cut off my 
back, and little finger smashed. Annoy- 
ing, this, as am unable to ride in last 
race of afternoon. 

’Friday, — Hurrah! found very smart 



Muriel, *‘0h, Major Hawdt, will toxt allow mb to introduce you to mt grand- 
mother ? 

The Major. “ Oh, certainly, by all means. But— ahem !— I trust the old lady 
doesn’t expect mb to speak to her through the telephone— eh, what?” 


finally won by a length. Not so lucky in 
next race. "Was leading, when horse 
blundered, smashed guard-rail and turned 
tail over head into next field. Sprained 
wrist, broke bridge of nose, and was 
rather badly shaken. However, nothing 
to really hurt. Have to get down into 
Thrustershire to-night, as I am to ride in 
three races there to-morrow. 

Thursday . — Got second in opening race, 
after being “ cannoned over last fence, 
and my mount knocked on to his knees 
and nose. Bad luck in next race, as 
riderless horse galloped right across my 
mount just as he “took off’' at biggest 


doctor, who has patched me up splen- 
didly and bandaged ribs so well that I 
can hardly breathe. Shall ride in Grand 
Annual to-day, and think, with a bit of 
luck, that I shall win. 

A week Inter. -—Where am I ? Ah, I see 

— in bed. How long is it since ? Oh, 

a week ; is it really ? And what 's hap- 
pened, what have I ? Oh, concussion 

of brain, collar-bone, and right arm broken 
and some ribs dislocated— is that all? 
Very vexing that, whilst I have been 
insensible, the Grand National has been 
run. Where did my horse finish in it? 
Oh, broke his neck, eh ? H 'm, that 's bad 


luck. And his jockey ? Oh, still uncon- 
scious, eh? Wonder how long it T1 be 
before I can get out, as 1 must be doctored 
up in time to ride The Smasher in the 
Great Kilham and Krushem. Stakes, next 
month. 


PAINFUL POEMS.— No. T. 

Peter Brown and his Train of Thought. 
His brain was slightly overwrought 
One warm and sunny day. 

He fell into a train of thought 
Which carried him away. 

It was a fairly heavy fall, 

And Peter Brown was dazed ; 

He could not recollect at all 
The scenes on which he gazed. 

For swdft as thought the train had sped, 
Far over sea and land ; 

The sun was blazing overhead. 

The scenery was grand. 

But Peter Brown received a shock ! 

Before he could divine 
What made his Pullman carriage rock, 
The train was off the line. 

It crumpled up upon its tracks, 

He almost broke his neck, 

And then a crowd of ugly blacks 
Came clamb’ring o’er the wreck. 

They tied poor Peter hand and foot, 
And bore him to a spot 
Where they, alas, were wont to put 
Their captives in a pot. 

Yes, put them in a pot to boil 
For necessary food 
With vinegar and salt and oil 
(Their cookery was crude). 

Oh, who shall tell his horror when 
He faced the nigger chief, 

All feathers, like a frightened hen, 

And black beyond belief ? 

The blubber lips revealed a flash 
Of teeth as white as snow, 

And when the teeth began to gnash 
Poor Peter wished to go. 

But all in vain I A mighty club 
The monster heaved on high, 

While Peter looked his last on shrub 
And tree and earth and sky. 

‘ ‘ Farewell, ’ ’ he cried, ‘ ‘ each earthly toy, 
To earth itself farewell ” — 

Then paused, and shouted with a joy 
That tongue would fail to tell. 

Another train of thought appeared ! 

Resistless in its course. 

The brutal black that Peter feared 
It crushed without remorse. 

And Peter next it bore away. 

Through realms of pure ^delight, 

To where Trafalgar’s fountains play 
Each morning, noon and night. 

So Peter Brown was saved, although 
His brain was overwrought ; 

And cherished with a grateful glow 
That second train of thought. F. E. 
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OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Bobs the Impossible (Hctchinson) is our old friend the girl of 
The Heavenly Tivins, "VTith ne-w surroundings and another 
history. There is not lacking even the faithful, loving brother. 
But Montaciite Kingconstance — voila tin rtom ! — does not play so 
important a part in the story as did Babs" earlier brother. As 
for BabSf she is just the same, frank, boisterous, beautiful, 
sentimental — in a -word, impossible. Men fall suddenly in love 
vrith her, and v’hen two propose, at five minutes’ notice, she 
expresses desire to marry them both, one for Sundays, the other 
for week-days. Marriage, or, to be precise, proposal of 
marriage, is, indeed, a constant sequence of daily life in 
the community that people Baiiehurst. If the men dally, the 
women hasten to meet them more than half way. Mr, 
Jellybond Tinneij, a barman retired with a fortune, literally has 
all the women at his feet, from the aristocratic Mrs, King- 
constance of Bane Court to poor poverty-stricken Miss Spice, 
who falls in love w’ith him at sight. My Baronite found 
enclosed in his copy of the novel a booklet containing an 
“interview^” with Mrs. Sarah Grand, explaining her 
purpose in writing. He did not do the gifted lady the 
injustice of reading [the conversation, fearing lest it should 
close the novel to him. A story that needs explaining is not, 
as a rule, worth following. Glancing over the “ interview^” 
he gathered that Mrs. Grand is of, opinion that women are left 
too much to their own resources, whilst their husbands go 
gadding about in a gay but wicked world. That is a matter of 
personal, consequently varied, experience. Certainly the 
influence of the scarcity of the society of men at Bane- 
hurst was not w^holesome. Mrs, Kingconstance comes as near 
the mere animal state as is possible to a well - educated 
well-bred woman. Mr, Jellybond Tinney is as impossible as 
Babs, and more amusing. When the hook reaches — er— a second 
edition, Mrs. — er — Grand will do well — er — ^to cut out this sort 
of— er— thing from the conversation. It is bad enough to have 
one of the characters stuttering in meaningless manner. Mrs. 
Grand is so enamoured of the humour of it that she sets 
two or three of her puppets at it, 

Mr. H. B. Irving has chosen a nice lively subjdbt for publi- 
cation (by Mr. Hetnemann) in this sweet spring time, and has 
given to a merry world his carefully and somewhat cynically 
written Studies of French Criminals, The Baron dipped into some 
of the stories of these notorious scoundrels, male and female, 
and sincerely wished that Mr. H. B. Irving had been satisfied 
with using these materials for a Harrison-Ainsworth-y Romance 
such as Hookwood, of which that ruffianly highwayman BiCK 
Turpin was the hero, though on calm consideration it is 
better to represent crime and criminals just as they are than 
to paint them in the bright colouring of an utterly false senti- 
ment. The only question is, why not leave ill alone ? Why 
not leave them at rest in the French Newgate Calendar ? For 
one thing, Mr, H. B, Irving, who essayed the whiiie-washing 
of Judge Jeffreys, deserves our gratitude, and that is, he has 
not attempted to represent black as white, and all his villains 
are of the very deepest dye. The Baron de B.-W. 


SAIB TO HAVE BEEN FOUNB NEAR PEKIN. 

The Chancellor of the Chinese Exchequer presents his compli- 
ments to the representatives of the European Powers, and 
begs to acknowledge the claims that they submitted to him on 
behalf of their respective Governments. 

The Chancellor of the Chinese Exchequer is glad to be able to 
say that his Government will find no greater difficulty in paying 
sixty millions than a tenth of that amount. 

The Chancellor of the Chinese Exchequer sends his hearty 
greeting, and begs to apologise for the absence of a postage 
stamp on the envelope to this communication. The omission was 
inevitable owing to the force majeure of fitiancial consideratiqn. 


THE NEW RENAISSANCE. 

By a. C. 

IT. 

It is time that I came to the Central Idea of the renaissance. 

: Personally, I was' opposed to the policy of having a Central 
Idea ; it seemed to me a trifle bourgeois, but Moriarty said that 
all the best renaissances did have them, and the general feeling 
in the Club seemed to be that we couldn’t get on without one. 

So we drew lots, out of a hat, for the honour of making first 
suggestion. Number one was drawn by Professor Skillibeg 
(author of Fungus Growths) and we knew that an interesting 
half-hour lay before us. The Professor is so original. 

He said that he believed we were all palpitating with the 
same spirit ; the only difficulty was to give it verbal expression. 
We few, we happy few, were destined to bring in a new era in 
art, in literature, and in morals. We didn’t mind (he believed he 
expressed the feeling of the majority) what sort of an era it 
was, provided that it was really and truly new. (“Hear, hear I ”) 
Now, most of the epochs in art were marked by a change in the 
conception of the Beautiful. We should go deeper than that. 
We should abolish the Beautiful as an artistic ideal altogether. 
(Slight sensation.) This might «eem startling, but he was sure 
that it expressed our true feeling. Beauty had had its day, was 
played out ; we were gradually awakening to the discovery of the 
pre-eminent sesthetical value of ugliness. (Murmurs of appro- 
bation.) Hitherto even our most advanced spirits had only 
ventured to name the Ugly as a sub-species of the Beautiful, 
but surely the view of his German friend Herr von Krautzmann, 
was the truer— that Beauty was merely a particular and inferior 
kind of Ugliness. If only we were true to this ideal a vast 
field lay open to us, almost untouched as yet. In the drama 
there had been little accomplished. Scandinavia was diffidently, 
and perhaps unconsciously, pointing the way ; but in our own 
country we had got no farther than the production of plays 
that were repulsive, and he hoped, that none of us were in such 
blindness as to confound the repulsive with the truly Ugly. In 
music, again, despite the open-air efforts of certain countrymen 
of his friend Herr von Krautzjhann, little or nothing had been 
'accomplished. For those of us who worked with brush or 
pencil there might perhaps be a smoother path. There were not 
lacking indications that the illustrated papers would give us a 
hand, and any really sound work was sure to find a place in the 
Royal Academy, But from all quarters we must be prepared to 
meet with opposition and even derision. We should have the 
name of paradox-mongers thrown in our teeth ; we should even 
be called decadents by those who failed to distinguish between 
the prismatic hues of putridity and the brilliant colours of 
unfolding life. But we must persevere. And, finally, if we 
I would preach Ugliness, let us be ugly. In our characters, he 
meant. So far as personal appearance went, it was too late for 
some of us to succeed. He was aware — ^painfully aware — ^that 
he, himself, was not a really ugly man. (Cries of “ Question ! ”) 
No, no, that was sheer flattery. He disliked flattery — ^particu- 
larly on this point — and he begged us, if we wished to remain 
his friends, not to employ it. Some people had told him that 
with a little making-up he would do ; but it had always seemed 
to him the worst of affectations for a man to use artificial means 
to enhance his own ugliness. But inward ugliness of the soul 
was within the reach of all, and he trusted that no member of 
this Club, at all events, would find any difficulty in attaining it. 
The Professor sat down amid a tempest of applause. 

His idea had quite carried us away. After the meeting was 
over and I was about to depart, I heard agonized groans from the 
cloak-room. Going in, I discovered that they proceeded from 
WiMPLETT, the best-looking man in the Club. He was standing 
before a looking-glass, with the marks of despair printed clearly ‘ 
enough on his handsome face. Over and over again, he mur-- 
mured the words, “Too late, too late I” It was a pathetic ^ 
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scene— ‘WiMPLETT’s life tragedy. I slipped out noiselessly and 
went home. 

V. 

The Chairman had impressed upon us very carefully, that 
although we were to be a subtle, insidious, permeating 
influence, entirely devoid of vulgar ostentation, yet we were 
never to shrink, if the occasion demanded it, from openly 
asserting our gospel of Ugliness. Silent action was a noble 
thing, but much might also be done by the spoken word. We 
were somewhat surprised, when, at the next meeting of the 
Committee, the Chairman turned up with a bandage over his 
right eye. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he began, almost as soon as he 
entered the room, “ I am now in a position to confirm w^hat I 
said last time about the spoken word. Much may be done by 
it— much.” We pressed sympathetically for details, and after 
some attempts at evasion, the Chairman gave them. “ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “there is a 
certain bishop of my acq^uaint- 
ance, whose name I refrain 
from mentioning although you 
can probably guess it. I have 
known him for years, but never 
until lately have I appreciated 
sufficiently his sesthetical value. 

Gentlemen, he is the ugliest 
man in England, perhaps in 
Europe.” (We knew now of 
whom he was speaking, and 
cast meaning glances at one 
another,) “ He is blessed with 
a wife and six children, all of 
equal personal attractions, and 
yet he has never appeared a 
really happy man. Now, 
thought I, if only he were to 
embrace our renaissance doc- 
trines, what a difference it 
would make to him ! Gentle- 
men, I went to that bishop : I 
got into pleasant conversation 
with him : I led the talk to- 
wards Art. Gradually I began 
to unfold to him the elements 
of the truth. He seemed hardly 
to comprehend, so I stated l.t 
some length and with much lucidity the doctrine of Ugliness 
for Ugliness’ sake. Finally, gentlemen, carried away by my 
theme, I burst into a fervent personal appeal. ‘ Embrace our 
faith,’ I said, ‘ and life will become a different thing to you. 
Only realise the sesthetical supremacy of Ugliness, and every 
time you glance at these noble portraits of your ancestors you 
will feel a thrill of the purest joy : every time you gaze upon 
the faces of your little ones you will experience an artistic 
treat : every time you look in the mirror you will have a feast 
of sesthetic delight ! ’ Could I have put it more clearly, gentle- 
men? ” Certainly he could not. “ And yet the bishop did not 
understand. ‘ Young man,’ he said, ‘ there are two ways out of 
this room : the door and the window. I recommend the door.’ 
I had feared already that the sudden access of light was merely 
dazzling his mental vision. Now he appeared to be growing 
unintelligible, so I felt it both kinder and wiser to withdraw.” 
Here the Chairman abruptly sat down. There were various 
cries of “What about that bandage?” “Did the bishop do 
it ? ” Gentlemen,” said the Chairman without rising, “ I had 
wished to draw a veil over the bandage. The incidents which 
gave rise to it were not to the credit of my friend the bishop. 
If you must know, however, there was a slight interlude 
between my determination to leave the bishop and my actual 
accomplishment of that purpose. As I said before, much may 
be done by the spoken word. But let me advise you, gentle- 


men, to find out, before you speak it, whether the other man is 
a boxer.” 

Before the meeting closed, Moriahty caused some sensation 
by getting up to propose a vote of thanks to the bishop. On 
his reasons being demanded, he said that, at all events, the 
gentleman in question had, according to renaissance principles, 
in fin itely improved the personal appearance of our Chairman. 
Considering the graceful nature of the compliment, and the fact 
that it came from Moriarty, who is in some sense a rival of his, 
I thought the Chairman might have seemed more pleased, 

YI. 

“ All really good renaissances,” said Moriarty — ^Moriarty 
had a way of talking about renaissances as if he had spent his 
life amongst them: sometimes one could hardly help suspecting 
that he kept half-a-dozen or so in his back-yard — “all really 

good renaissances have a lead- 
ing spirit. How about ours ? ” 
The question was a momentous 
one, and the Club went into 
committee about it at once. 
After some preliminary discus- 
sion it was decided to ballot 
for the leadership. This, in 
spite of violent protest from 
Smalley, who thought that 
nothing but time and the public 
verdict could possibly decide 
such a question. SMALLEY knew 
that he wouldn’t have a chance 
in the ballot. We none of us 
liked Smalley. He proved so 
obstreperous now that at last 
the Chairman was obliged to 
ask Moriarty to sit on him, 
which Moriarty did effectu- 
ally. As soon as the muffled 
cries had ceased, we pro- 
ceeded to ballot. The result 
was unfortunately indecisive. 
“Gentlemen,” said the Chair- 
man, “ I find in the hat, 
twenty-three slips of paper, 
bearing twenty-three different 
names — invaluable as a collec- 
tion of autographs, but as a poll — unsatisfactory. Perhaps, 
before balloting again, we had better clear the ground by a 
little discussion on general lines . ” So we discussed. Professor 
Skillibeg, M.A.Oxon., gave it as his view that the ideal 
leader should be an experienced, middle-aged man, who com- 
bined philosophical with artistic attainments, and could further 
the movement in one of our great educational centres, 
WiMPLETT, the playwright, held that for bringing ideas before 
the public there was nothing like the stage : the Twentieth 
Century Renaissance would most naturally crystallise round a 
second Shakspbabe. And so on. I, myself, thought that, con- 
sidering the enormous influence of the daily and weekly press, 
a writer of short articles would have most chance of reaching 
the minds of the people. The discussion appeared likely to 
end as the ballot had done, when Moriarty, without removing 
his fourteen-stone avoirdupois from its resting-place above the 
refractory member, spoke winged words. “ It strikes me,” he 
said, “ that we are altogether on the wrong tack. We should 
not choose one of ourselves, or, at all events, not one now 
living. It would give much more freedom to the public imagi- 
nation if we were to set up as our idol and leader some rare 
genius who had departed this world with his life-work unfinished, 
and had bequeathed to us the carrying out of his great ideas. 

“ Good I ” cried several members. 

“ Whom do you propose ? ” cried others. 
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REGULATIONS FOR A PUBLIC ' that month, except those leap- be allowed to pay more than the ofaeial 

GALLERY years when there is a Transit of Venns, charge on the ground of not having the 

provided that the gallery is not closed for exact sum. No person shall be allowed to 
(Suggested bij those of^ a certatn admirable repairs. At other times, the gallery is pay for any other person or persons 
Collection in London,) from 10.1 to 11.2 in June. On ' besides himself so as to obtain admission 


Monday , — Open free from 


I 0.6 p.m. in March, April, September, and 1.0 a.m. to 7.0 a.m. If 3 
October, from 1.59 ““ 

p.m. to 6.7 p.m. in 

May, June, July ^ 

and August, and | (;./ ] ' I 

from 2.1 p.m. to ^ 1 1 || If v i 

4.5 p.m. in the > — t - , — ,, 

remaining months, Ml ' ll ll? 

Shetlands Gazette 

and in the Sdlly / ' 

News. C 

Friday. — Open 

as on Tiieoflsv ev. Nervous Party. “ Thb teaht seems to be teavell 

^nTwhtn Jl on rnierly PerZu. "Yvs, ain’t it? Mt Bilb’s^a- 

^pt when as on •wb:en ’e’s got a dbop o’ dkink in im 

W ednesday . But — — 

if the 1st of April is a Friday then as on 1 falls on a Saturday the 
the fifth Monday in February, In other closed. 


to ' April 1, if a Saturday, it is open from . without obtaining change. Any person 


If Easter Day ' beside himself, on account of this regal a- 
^tion, will be ex- 
pelled by the 
police. H, D. B. 





Nervous Party. “The teain seems to be travelling at a feaeeul pace, Ma’am. 
Elderly Female.’ ain’t it? Mt Bill ’s a-drivin’ op the ingin, an’ ’e oin 

MAKE ’be go when ’e’S GOT A DROP O’ DRINK IN ’IMI” 


I ONE OF THE 

hiij ' NEW SCHOOL, 

i, Iji! Dear- AIR. Punch, 

•li' ^ see from some 

I 1 ^ papers that 

iSi'i I all the London 

lj>^ Schools are falling 

head - masters de- 
dares it ’s because 
\ / there is too much 

>>>' Greek and too little 

^ country air. I 

( think that 's rather 

" ' enough about the 

Greek, but then a 
^ needn’t learn 

\ unless he likes. 

') ^ 

learn any- 

country air! 
That ’s precious 

you get plenty of 
sunshine at Ham- 
mersmith and Cat- 
ford, and even at 
Westminster. Yin- 
cent Sq,uare, now 
^hat the slums 

’ have been cleared 

away to make room 
for the coming 
^ Cathedral is open 

enough for any- 
body. It ’s first- 
rate for footer, 
and splendid for 
cricket. Then why 
write rot about 
EAEEUL PACE, Ma’am.” Loiidon Schools 

' faUing off ou ac 

— count of’ compul- 

is sory Greek and prohibited country air ? 

Strikes me, if they are falling off, it ’s on 


cases, closed at noon. For Good Friday, see iSfimdai/.— Open free from 2 p.m. to 3.00, account of the parents not being able to 

special notices published during the fol- 4.40, 5.50 or 6 p.m. acQordingto theseason stump up. I know my father has been 
lowing month in the Wagga-wagga Herald, of the year, except during the spring, hit by the extra income tax. So, coming 
Saturday , — Open free from 9.59 a.m. to summer and autumn months. Closed in to this conclusion, it strikes me it s the 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 p.m. Except in January, winter, except on the twenty-sixth Sunday duty of every fellow who thinks he knows 
February, March, April, May, July, after Trinity. enough--and who doesn’t ?— to take the 

August, September, October, November Charges for Admission, --O xl Tuesdays matter in his own hands and bolt, 
and December, and also in June in leap and Fridays, sixpence. No change given Yours filially and patriotically , 

year, unless there is an Eclipse of the Sun for any reason tvhatever. No person shall Jones Minor. 
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DRAMATIC SEQUELS. 

X.— The Thihd Mrs. Tanqceray. 

Scene — The Dinbuj^room of Aubrey 
Tanquer.ay’s count nj house. Higher- 
combe, in Surrey, A lean butler is 
standing at the sideboard. AUBREY 
and Cayley Drummle enter and go up 
to warm themselves at the fire, which 
burns feebly. The time is an evening 
in March, five years after the events of 
Mr. Pinero’s play, and Cayley looJcs 
quite five years stouter. AUBREY does 
not. 

Cayley. It ’s quite shocking, Aubrey, 
that you should have been married nearly 
a year, and that I should not yet have had 
the pleasure of making Mrs. Tanqueray’s 
acquaintance. T am dying to know her. 

Aubrey. My fault, my dear Cayley. 

Cayley. Entirely. Your weddings are 
always so furtive. 

[PoJces the fire resolutely, in thehope of 
producing something approaching 
a cheerful blase. 

Aubrey. 'W'ell, you ’ll see her to-night. 
I hoped she would be able to dine at home, 
but she had promised to address a Tern-! 
peranee meeting in the village. (Cayley 
looks dubious.) However, she ’ll be back 
at ten. Meanwhile, you ’ll have to be 
contented with a bachelor dinner. 

[They go to the table and sit doion. \ 

Cayley (mifolding serviette). Experience! 
has taught me, my dear Aubrey, that 
bachelor dinners are apt to be particularly 
well worth eating. No doubt it is to 
make up for the absence of more charming 
society. 

Aubrey {doubtfidly). I hope it will prove 
so in this ease. 

Gaijley. I feel sure of it. I remember 
your cook of old. 

Aubrey. I ’m afraid it won’t be that cook. 

Cayley (in horror). You haven't parted 
with him ? 

Aubrey. Yes. He left soon after my 
marriage. There was some small error in 
his accounts, which Mrs. Tanqueray 
discovered. So, of course, we had to 
dismiss him. 

Cayley (eagerly). Do you happen to have 
his address ? 

Aubrey. I dare say Mrs. Tanqueray has, 
if you wish to know it. 

[Footman Imnds soup. 

Cayley, I shall be eternally indebted to 
her. 

Aubrey. Why? 

Cayley. I shall engage him at once. 
(Begins to eat his soup, froums, and then 
puts down his spoon) But I ’m afraid you ’ll 
want him back yourself. 

Aubrey. No. My wife is most particular 
about the character of her servants. 

Cayley. Ah ! I ’m more particular about 
the character of my soup. 

[His hand goes out instinctively towards 
Ms sherry-glass. As he is about to 


raise it he sees that it is empty, and 
refrains. 

Aubrey. CAYLEY, you ought to marry. 
Then you ’d realise that there are more 
important things in the world than soup. 

Cayley. Of course there are, my dear 
fellow. There ’s the fish and the joint. 

[Fish of an unattractive kind is handed 
to him. He takes some. 

Aubrey. Sybarite! 

[Cayley looks at his fish dubiously. 
Then leaves it untasted. 

Cayley. You are quite wrong. A simple 
cut of beef or mutton, well-cooked, is 
quite enough for me. 

Butler (to Cayley). Lemonade, Sir? 

Cayley. Eh, what ? No thank you. 

Aubrey. Ah, Cayley. What will you 
drink? (Cayley’S face brightens visibly.) 
I ’m afraid I can’t offer you any wine. 
(It falls again.) My wife never allows al- 
cohol at her table. But there are various 
sorts of mineral waters. You don’t mind ? 

Cayley (grimly.) Not at all, my dear 
fellow, not at all. Which brand of 
mineral water do you consider most — 
ah — stimulating ? 

Aubrey (laughing mirthlessly). I ’m afraid, 
Cayley, you’re not a convert to Tem- 
perance principles yet. That shows you 
have never heard my wife speak. 

Cayley (emphatically). Never ! Tem- 
perance meetings are not in my line. 

[Footman removes Ms plate. 

Aubrey. Perhaps some of the other 
movements in which she is interested 
would appeal to you more. (With a touch 
of happy pride) As you may know, my 
wife is a vice-president of the Anti- 
Vaccination Society, and of the Woman’s 
Horae Rule Union. Indeed, she is in 
great request on all public platforms. 

Cayley (with simulated enthusiasm). I 
feel sure of that, my dear Aubrey. (Foot- 
man hands Cayley some rice -pudding. 
Cayley puts up his eye-glass, and eyes it 
airiously.) What is this ? 

Footman. Rice-pudding, Sir. 

[Cayley drops spoon hastily. 

Aiibrey (politely). You’re eating no- 
thing, Cayley. 

Cayley (ivith some ’ concern). AUBREY, 
have I slept through the joint? I have 
no recollection of eating it. If, in a 
moment of abstraction, I refused it, may 
I change my mind ? 

Aubrey (sternly). My wife never has 
meat at her table on Fridays. 

Cayley (peevishly). My dear fellow, I 
wish you’d thought of mentioning it 
before I came down. Then I might have 
had a more substantial luncheon. Where ’s 
that rice-pudding? 

[Helps himself. There is a rather con- 
sh^ained silence. 

Aubrey. It’s really very good of you 
to have come dovm to see us, Cayley. 

Cayley (pulling himself together). Very 
good of you to say so, my dear chap. 
[Tackles Ms rice-pudding manfully. 


Aubrey. My wife and I can so seldom 
get any man to drop in to dinner nowa- 
days. 

Cayley (giving up Ms struggle ivith vice- 
inidding in despair). I suppose so. 

Aubrey. In fact, we see very little 
society now. 

Cayley (sententiousUj) . Society only 
likes people who feed it, my dear Au- 
brey. You ought to have kept that 
cook. 

Aubrey (meditatively). So my daughter 
said. 

Cayley. Ellean ? Is she with you now? 

Aubrey. No. She is in Ireland. After 
making that remark she went back to 
her convent. 

Cayley (heartily). Sensible girl I I like 
Ellean. 

Aubrey. She and my wife did not get 
on, somehow. It was very unfortunate, 
as it was mainly on Ellean’s account 
that I thought it right to marry again. 

Cayley (ivith 2 JoUte incredulity). Indeed? 

Aubrey. Yes. You see, it is so difficult 
for a girl of Ellean’s retiring disposition 
to meet people and make friends when 
she has no mother to chaperon her. And 
if she meets no one, how is she to get 
married? Dessert, Cayley ? 

Cayley (after surveying a rather unattrac- 
tive assortment of apples and walnuts). 
No, thanks. As you were saying ? 

Aubrey. So I thought if I could meet 
with a really suitable person, someone 
with whom she would be in sympathy, 
someone she would look upon as a sort 
of second mother 

Cayley (correcting him). Third, AUBREY. 

Aubrey (ignoring the interruption) 

it would make home more comfortable for 
her. 

Cayley (laughing). 1 like your idea of 
comfort, Aubrey I But I should have 
thought you could have'adopted some less 
extreme measure for providing Ellean 
with a chaperon ? You have neighbours. 
Mrs. Cortelyon, for instance ? 

Aubrey (stiffly). Mrs. CoRTELYON’s 
chaperonage was not very successful on 
the last occasion. 

Cayley, No, no; to be sure. Young 
Aruale. I was forgetting. 

Aubrey. Unhappily the whole scheme 
was a failure. Ellean conceived a violent 
aversion for Mrs. Tanqueray almost 
directly we came home, and a week later 
— ^I remember it was directly after dinner 
— she announced her intention of leaving 
the house for ever. 

Cayley (the thought of his dinner still 
rankling). Poor girl ! No doubt she ’s 
happier in her convent. 

Butler enters with coffee. CAYLEY takes 
some. 

Aubrey. I am sorry I can’t ask you to 
smoke, Cayley, but my wife has a par- 
ticular objection to tobacco. She is a 
member of the Anti-tobacco League, and 
often speaks at its meetings. 
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Cayley (annoyed). Really, my dear fel- 
lo-w, if I may neither eat, drink nor 
smoke, I don’t qLtiite see -why yon asked 
me domi. 

Aubrey {penitently). I suppose I ouglit 
to liRve tliouglit of tlisit. Tlie fact is^ I 
hsive got so used, to tliese little depri'v a- 
tions that now I hardly notice them. Of 
course, it ’s different with you.^ 

Cayley (crossly). I should think it was. 
Aubrey (relenting). If you very much 
want to smoke, I dare say it might he 
managed. If we have this wundow wide 
open, and you sit hy it, a cigarette might 
not he noticed. 

Cayley (shortly). Thanks. 

[Takes out cigarette, and lights it, as 
soon as AUBREY has made the 
elaborate arrangements indicated 
above. 

Aubrey (politely). I hope you won’t find 
it cold. 

Cayley (grimly). England in March is 
always cold (Sneeses violeyitly.) But, per- 
haps, if you ring for my overcoat I may 
manage to survive the evening. 

Aubrey. Certainly. What is it like ? 
Cayley. I ^ve no idea. It ’s an ordinary 
sort of coat. Your man will know it if 
you ring for him. 

Aubrey (hesitating). I ’d rather fetch it 
for you myself, if you don’t mind. I 
should not like Parkes to see that you 
were smoking. It would set such a had 
example. 

Cayley (throwing his cigarette on to the 
laimi in a rage, and closing the window 
mth a shiver). Don’t trouble. I ’ll smoke 
in the train. By-the-way, what time is 
my train ? 

Atibrey. Your train ? 

Cayley. Yes. I must get hack to town, 
my dear fellow. » 

Aubrey. Nonsense! You said you’d stay 
a week. 

Cayley. Did I ?. Then I didn’t know what 
I was saying. I must get hack to-night. 
Aubrey. But you brought a bag. 

Cayley. Only to dress, Aubrey. By the 
way, will you tell your man to pack it ? 

Aubrey. You can’t go to-night. The 
last train leaves at 9.30. It ’s 9.15 now. 

Cayley (jumping %ip). Then I must start 
at once. Send my bag after me. 

Aubrey. You ’ve not a chance of catch- 1 
ing it. 

Cayley (solemnly). My dear old friend, I 
shall return to town to-night if I have to 
walk ! 

Aubrey (detaining him). But my wife ? 
You haven’t even made her acquaintance 
yet. She ’ll think it so strange. 

Cayley.' Not half so strange as I have 
thought her dinner. (Shaking himself free) 
No, Aubrey, this is really good-bye. I 
like you very much, and it cuts me to the 
heart to have to drop your acquaintance ; 
but nothing in the world would induce me 
to face another dinner such as I have had 
to-night ! 














mi 











Tlt'l IJA'/ 


Lady (ref erring to Programme, to Friend). “‘Schumann, Op. 2 What & the msanino 

’Am^iiBno thinks he is leing addressed, and always ready to oUieje 
Op. 2 sSnd banob : second ’op. yeb know. May I ’ate the pusastoe? 


Attbi-ey. Caylby! 

Caxjley (making for the door). And nothing 
in the world would induce me to he intro- 
duced to the third Mrs. Tanqueray. 

[Exit hurriedly. 

(Curtain.) 


SUGGESTIONS TO SHORTEN CRICKET 
MATCHES. 

(By one who admires sport but loves 
luncheon.) 

1. Let the batsmen go in fetters, and 
extend the distance between the wickets 
to a quarter of a mile. 

2. Have two bowlers at each end, and 
allow them to bowl simultaneously. 

3. Increase the fields of the outs to 


twenty -two, and allow only six of the ins 
to go in, chosen hy lot — not hy ballot. 

4. Have six stumps at each end, double 
the height of those in present use and 
four inches from each other, so as to ex- 
tend the area of the wicket. 

5. Let the bat be abolished in favour of 
the broom-stick. 

6. Instruct umpires to • treat every 
application in the most favourable sense 
to the outs. 

7. Let overs become less numerous by 
permitting their length to be limited by 
the howlers. 

8. On reaching twenty runs, let the | 

innings of a batsman be closed. I 

9. Abolish “no balls” and let the match 
come to an end when declared hy a tenth 
of the spectators as “tedious.” 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A Gke^vt Thought foe Every Day in the Year. 
Second Series. 

IV.— THE “BRIDGE” SECTION. 

(Continued from April.) 

16th. — In my ti’eatiso on VThist I have devoted a chapter to 
“The Conversation of the Game,” showing that information 
may he conveyed to yonr partner (if he happens to be paying 
attention) and at the same time to your opponents (invariably 
on the alert), without employment of the living voice, or pressure 
of feet beneath the table (the latter a device never resorted to 
except in the family circle or where the game is played for 
Love and Love only). But it will be obvious that in Bridge, 
where open conversation is encouraged within certain limits, 
the opportunities for conveying information will be less 
restricted. To a recognition of this fact we may trace what 
are known as the Conventions of Bridge. 

17th. — Success in Bridge, as in morality, depends upon a 
right appreciation of the Conventions. 

18th. — The Conventions of Bridge (not to be confused with the 
Council of Trent, and still less wnth that of Trent e-et-un) are 
in the fluid stage which precedes crystallisation. Pending 
the establishment of a Great Bridge Trust (one of the humane 
objects of the recent Pauncefote-Hay’ negotiations, which aim 
at a bettor understanding between the two great branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon family), it is found convenient, when strangers 
are present, to make a preliminary comparison of Principles 
with a view to mutual adjustment. In Bridge, as in morality 
once more, it is the universal view that a person who differs 
from you in Principles might as well be without them altogether. 

19th. — ^It is my desire in this monograph to extend the scope 
and utility of Conventions. Thus, there is a Convention by 
which, when your adversaries have declared 27o Trumps (the 
lead being with your partner), and you announce your inten- 
tion of doubling the stakes, your partner is to understand 
that you desire Hearts to be led to you. Kow it may very 
well happen that you wish to double on the strength of a 
hand to which Hearts contribute no portion of its vitality. 
You hold, let us say, a top sequence of ten Clubs, with the 
four of Spades, the three of Diamonds, and the deuce of Hearts, 
all single. Let us suppose for the sake of argument that eleven 
of the^ remaining Hearts, including all the court cards of that 
suit, lie between your adversaries. It is natural and right for 
you to wish to double with ten Club tricks in your hand ; it 
is equally natural and right that you should shrink from having 
Hearts led to you. Plainly, the accepted Convention would 
here be misleading, and might in the result go far to impair 
the harmonious relations, if any, existing between yourself and 
your partner. 

Yet, if Conventions are good, the more you have of them the 
better ; for by a wise enlargement of the field of information 
you come within measurable distance of the highest ideal, 
namely, the treble dummy game, where there is no human possi- 
bility of concealment or evasion. 

21st. ^The following Ho-Trump Conventions, approved by 
the Majority report of the Royal Commission on Bridge (not 
least among the splendid achievements of the present Parlia- 
ment), are already gaining acceptance in Turf circles 

“ I double ” ; lead Hearts, 

“I propose to double” ; lead Diamonds. 

“ I duplicate ” ; lead Clubs. 

“ T propose to duplicate ” ; lead Spades. 

22nd,— Much, again, may be done by modulation of the voice, 
if you possess an elastic organ. Thus, when your dexter adver- 
sary has dealt, and it is incumbent on you either to double or 
to asb,^ “May I play ? ” — if your hand is not quite good enough 
to justify your doubling, but you would be gratified to see that 
course adopted by your partner, a tone of enterprise should be 


infused into the phrase, implying that you would w^elcome a 
divergence from ordinary routine. On the other hand, a 
merely formal recital of the question, made as if only one answer 
were possible, implies that the extreme weakness of your owm 
hand compels you to discourage unnec ef'^ary speculation. 

23rd. — The obvious device of hc=;3”at:on suggests that you 
have strength, though not excessive, in your adversary’s trumps, 
and are practically calling for them to be led through to you ; 
while the simple addition of the word partner — “ May I play| 
partner f’* might convey, in the case of a red trump being de- 
clared, that you are strong in the other red suit. 

24th.— Again, the bald statement, “I leave it to you,” 
admits of picturesque colouring. If you make this announce- 
ment with a rapidity too great to admit of your having sorted 
your hand, your partner should understand that you hold a 
ca7*te blanche without aces. Unless, therefore, he has six 
certain tricks and a possible seventh in his own hand lie will 
be well advised to declare Spades, and minimise your losses. 
If, however, you leave it to him reluctantly after a protracted 
pause, he should gather that you w’ere within an ace (probably a 
red ace) of going No Trumps. 

2oth. — ^Variations in the title by which you address your 
partner may throw further light on the features of your hand. 
A few rules are here thrown out tentatively, but they may 
easily he revised and supplemented. Thus “ I leave it to 
you, Sir (or Madam),” might imply that you hold four Hearts, 
with two honours. 

“ I leave it to you, Jones (or Miss Smith),” might imply that 
you hold four Diamonds with two honours. 

“Heave it to you” (here adding your partner’s Christian 
name when you are on terms of familiarity) might imply that 
you hold five small Hearts. 

“Heave it to you” (here adding your partner’s Christian 
name without the justification of previous intimacy) might 
imply that you hold five small Diamonds. And so on. 

26th.— Winking and other facial contortions are rightly 
viewed with disapprobation among the dlite ; and a man cf 
sensitive honour will oven avoid looking directly in his 
partner’s face lest he should unwittingly cause offence. But 
by an appropriate physical movement you may convoy informa- 
tion to your partner, even while his eyes are riveted upon his 
own cards. Thus, when you hold an overwhelming No-Trump 
hand, an uncontrollable restlessness and wriggling of the body 
will suggest to him that you are anxious to have it left to you. 
On the contrary, when you hold a hand that is mediocre and 
lacking in character, by the adoption of an attitude of coyness 
(so becoming in a woman when she wishes to encourage a pro- 
posal of marriage) you will imply that it is for your partner 
and not for you to make a declaration. 

27th. — So far I have spoken of various methods of conventional 
collusion, as between your partner and yourself. I have now 
to speak of the use of finesse for the purpose of throwing dust 
in your adversaries’ eyes. Finesse, which is commonly shown 
by the playing of a false card (the "word false is not here used 
in the same sense as in the phrase “ a false nose,” and does not 
suggest the introduction of a card from another pack, which is 
always a reprehensible, and often a dangerous, feat), may also 
be employed, as in Poker, through tlie medium of intonation or 
physical attitude. Thus, when the selection of trumps is left to 
you, and you are forced to declare Spades, having three inferior 
cards of that suit and practically nil outside it, do not make 
your declaration till after a show of mature reflection, and the 
apparent sacrifice of valour to discretion. Your advea'saries 
will then hesitate to double, in the belief that your decision 
was dictated by prudence or cowardice. 

29th.— Similarly, when the declaration is left in your hands, 
and you are 0 up to your opponents’ 20, and you hold the ace, 
queen, 10, 8, 6, 4, of Hearts, with a nice strength in the plain 
suits, you should glance at the score, shrug your shoulders, 
and declare Hearts in the manner of one who addresses himself 
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to a forlorn hope with tho courage born of despair* Then 
the adversary on your right may be tempted to double with the 
king, ’knave, 9, 7, 5 of trumps, and you will be comfortably 
over him all the time, and have a trump to spare at the 
end. 

30th.— Finally, not very much can be made of the words “ I 
am content,” when your opponents have doubled. But it is still 
possible to impart to the expression atone of gratuitously noble 
resignation. Thus, when your opponents’ score is 2 to your 24, 
and your declaration of Spades from a deplorably feeble hand 
is doubled, and in the issue they run out with a Grand Slam, the 
moving recitation of that pathetic phrase (like Beatrice Cbnci’s 
“ We are ciuite ready. Well, ’tis very well,” uttered .just prior 
to her execution) should linger in the memory and haply purify 
your adversaries’ hearts with pity. O. S. 

OUE BOOKING-^OPPICE. 

In The Eternal Quest (Hutchinson) there is embarrassment of 
riches in the way of heroes. Doubtless Mr. Steuart designs 
Ivor Malcolm for that position, since he, an officer in the 
Black Watch, performs deeds of valour in the Soudan, eclipses 
his own, fame in South Africa, and marries a charming girl. 
Failing him Archie Buchanan would serve. Brought up as a 
Divinity student, with reversion of the pulpit in his own parish 
at his disposal, Archie chums with recruiting sergeants in 
Edinburgh, takes the Queen’s shilling, is drafted to South Africa, 
and saves the life of Ivor Malcolm, who is, of course, his success- 
ful rival for the hand of the pretty girl aforesaid. My Baronite, 
however, finds the honours of heroship divided between old 
General Malcolm and his sometime comrade the Chaplain who, 
settling down after many campaigns, administers spiritual 
comfort to the congregation at Aberfourie. These ancient 
comrades, the overbearing General accustomed to command. 


the Chaplain never losing sight of his former state of sub- 
ordination, are excellently drawn. The story, it will be per- 
ceived, is up to date. One of the episodes providing 
opportunity for a vivid sketch is the engagement with the 
Boers in which General Wauchope fell, and the Highland 
Brigade was nearly wiped out. 

Under thinly veiled disguises Mr. Morice Gerard deals in 
The Queen's Mate (HoDDER and Stoughton) with a recent 
royal marriage that attracted friendly interest throughout 
Europe, and gave deep delight to the Dutch. With practised art 
he has invested the matter-of-fact with the glamour of 
romance. His Helena is the most charming of girl-ciueens. 
The man of her heart’s choice has a pretty trick of obtaining 
honourable and useful sears in heroic enterprises. My Baronite 
does not particularly care for the princely pretender to the 
Queen’s hand, the handsome nominee of the imperious Emperor 
of Gramond. He is a rather melodramatic prince of the priee- 
eoloured-twopence type. But he is made a principal actor in 
an exceedingly dramatic episode, boldly conceived and ad- 
mirably told. The gentle reader will find it worth looking for 
in chapter seven. 

In The Mystery of the Clasped Hands (F. Y. WHITE & Co.), 
a decidedly attractive title, Mr. Guy Boothby gives us a fairly 
interesting “detective” story, which the author might have 
made far more sensational had he followed the elaborate 
method of Gaboriau in the elucidation of the mystery, instead 
of wasting time over very ordinary love-making, in which occurs 
an episode, neither absolutely novel nor remarkably original, 
representing the lovely heroine being thrown off her horse 
and into the “ saving clause ” of her lover’s arms. The 
sketches of the sharp criminal lawyer and genial detective 
arc good, and the whole story will serve to pass away an hour ! 
or two pleasantly. The Baron de B.-W. 
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IS THE SEASON 

Slrnkspeare, 
That those amongst ns ^^ho are not, as 
yet, millionaires, may very quickly become 
“ rich beyond the dreams of avarice ” is 
perfectly patent on a casual perusal of the 
advertisement columns of the daily sport- 
ing papers . Fortune, if not fame, is assured 
— indeed, there is an amount of assurance 
about tbe "whole business which commends 
itself at once to the — imagination. All 
that is necessary is to back the 
selections of tipsters such as 
Messrs. Guixem, Flatoatch, 

Sharp, Flyfaker, and others, 
whose advertisements we call 
attention to below, and the thing 
—(and the backer)— is done. 

SEND TWENTY-FOUR STAMPS 
for my Golden Finals for 
Newmarket, to old JACK GUL- 
LEM, Flying-Fox Yilla, Cam- 
berwell. Terms to end of 
season, two guineas. 

TRY OUR ONE-HORSE WIRES 
and Paddock Snips. Who 
gave you Bootlace for 
Lincoln at 33 to 1 ? Thirty 
shillings for the season, or 
two shillings a single wire. 

— Adress, Mr. Sharp, Per- 
simmon Cottage, Epsom. 

RELIABLE TURF CORRES- 
PONDENT is willing to com- 
municate with a few gentle- 
men as will act handsome by 
him. A CERTAINTY foi* Asskit 
Steaks, will start at a long 
price. No gas or bounce, but 
only business meant. [As 
advertiser is in the know, 
this is a dead pinch. Send 
harf a dollar in stamps to 
Jem Porter (brother to the 
sellerbrated trainer*), 145 , 

New Cut. 

JUBILEE STAKES. — Flat- 
catch, the Old Reliable, 
knows of one that has been specially 
kept for this important race, a three- 
year-old, ivill loin easy, a real snip, 
with tw'o stone in hand. Send 5s. 
stamps to Jake Flatcatch, New- 
market. 

JUBILEE STAKES. — Flyfaker, being 
pals with the owner, can oblige a few 
gentlemen with the “abso” winner of 
this race, a four-year-old, with 14 lbs. 
in hand. He cannot lose. Greatest 
moral ever known. 10s. stamps to 
Honesty House, Wobbleford. 

The two last -quoted advertisements 
were a trifle perplexing. For the same 
race, the Jubilee Stakes, a threVyear-old 

*We may here parenthetically remark that 
Mr. John Toetbb, the “sellerbrated” tramer, 
has no brother—hutthis is detail.— Ed. 


(vide Flatcatch) would ‘‘win easy.” So 
far, good. But then came the torturing 
fear of Mr. Flyfaker, who, as “pals 
with the owner,” certainly ought to be 
“in the know,” and who roundly de- 
clares that a certain four -year -old 
“ cannot lose.” Query, if one horse is 
absolutely certain to win, and his rival 
“ cannot lose ” why, what the— where 
the — ^how ? 

Sighing heavily, we gave up the ex- 
hausting feat of trying to solve the 


problem. YTe resolved to make sure 
of being “on” the winner, in any case, 
so sent five shillings to Flatcatch for tbe 
“snip” (whatever that may mean), and 
a further ten shillings to Mr. Flyfaker 
for the “ moral.” 

In due course, both gentlemen forwarded 
their “ special private information,” and 
we gleefully put a sovereign on each of 
the horses named. We awaited the result 
with cheerful anxiety. 



Neither finished in the. first six. 


CROESUS A LA MODE. 

(Page from the Diarij of a Next-to-nohody.) 

Monday. — ^Really don't know what to do 
with my cash. Offer to pay off the National 
Debt. Private Secretary of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tells me that I couldn’t 
do that, as it would upset the finances of 
the Kingdom. Seems that Consols are 
precious to trustees, and shouldn’t be 
abolished. Foiled ! 

Tuesday. — ^Bring out ten promising 
schemes, and ought to get rid 
of a couple of millions at the 
very least. Get Charity List, 
and find that I have been anti- 
cipated in all directions. Told 
by strong-minded lady secre- 
tary of one organisation that I 
” “Why can’t I 
leave Charities alone ? I can't 
buy up everything ! ” 
Wednesday. — Always heard 
that newspapers and theatres 
can be made to absorb the 
largest fortunes. Look up 
statistics, and find that now-a- 
days things are altered and both 
playhouses and iournals are 
considered good speculations. 
Foiled again ! I 

Thu7*sday. — ^Wade through my 
accounts, and find that my 
castles, houses in town, pieds 
aterre abroad, yachts, houses 
and shooting boxes, cost a ridi- 
culously small portion of my 
income. Yery disappointing. 
What shall I do with my 
money ? 

Fndaij. — Try Monte Carlo 
by agent, and win. Have a 
shot at the Stock Exchange — 
make money. Invest hugely in 
sweet suburban untenanted 
cottages. Said to be the worst 
investment on the market. 
They immediately let I Hope- 
less. 

Saturday. — Tired of every- 
thing, inclusive of my cash. One melan- 
choly pleasure left — ^write to the papers 
recording “the Miseries of a Millionaire.” 


MAY DAY, 1901. 

Peesident L-b-t may find it perfectly 
easy to continue in his position for 

another seven years, or he 

Lord K-tch-n-r may bring the troubles 

in Africa to a speedy conclusion, or he 

Sir H-oks B-ch may get over his Budget 
difficulties with the greatest possible suc- 
cess, or he 

Mr. J-s-PH Ch-mb-rl-n may move "ap 

higher in the Cabinet, or he 

The Earl of H-lsb-RY may come to the 
conclusion that it is time to relinquish 

the Woolsack to younger men, or he 

Finally, May Day may be the most peiv 
feet day imaginable, or it — ^mayn't ! 


ILLUSTRATED QUOTATIONS. 

( 07 ie so sMom finds m Artist icho realises (he poetic conception.) 


fi licturc 



“The rude foeefatheks of the hamlet sleep.”— 
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RECKLESS ! 


I^urse. “Yotj piily child! Now tod've spilt half tcite tea oh Tom hew 

FIHaFORE I 

Little Innocent, “It doesn’t matteb ! I"ve rad erough/” 


DOING THINGS BY THREE-QUARTERS. 

The German Reichstag cliscnssed last 
Wednesday a hill providing for the con- 
str action of a railway from Dar-es-Salaain, 
the capital of German East Africa, to 
Mrogoro, a distance of 2B0 kilometres, at 
a cost of £1,200,000. In opposition to the 
bill it was stated that there were only 
twelve Europeans in the region through 
which the line would pass, the native in- 
habitants numbering about 2i per square 
mile, according to the translation by the 
correspondent of the Times. 

So the railway will cost about £100,000 
for every one of the future first-class pas- 
sengers. The expense has been carefully 
arranged to fit in with the number of 
them* It seems as costly as our Uganda 
Railway. ' 

, The gauge of the new line is to be 


about 3 feet 6 inches. This seems also 
arranged to suit the population. When 
one of the twelve Europeans, doubtless all 
Germans, residing on an average nineteen 
kilometres from his neighbour, desires a 
friendly chat and a Glas Bier, he will 
travel over those eleven or twelve miles 
in a first-class compartment about a yard 
and a-half wide. If he is an average 
German he will fill that comfortably. The 
same space in the third-class will exactly 
accommodate the 2J natives who inhabit 
each square mile. Could anything have 
been calculated with greater mathe- 
matical and military precision, oven by a 
German? - 

But, alas, even a German may overlook 
something ! If this colony, unlike other 
German colonies, should become' pros- 
perous, the natives themselves might 
grow fat. Then the population of a 


square mile could no longer be squeezed 
into one seat of a third-class car- 
riage, and all the careful calculations 
would be, upset. The carriage itself 
might be upset if the 2| natives were 
only fat enough. 

Then, of course, the three - quarter 
natives would have to go separately. 
Would there be compartments labelled 
“ Filr Rancher,"' and also “Ear f.’" The 
enterprising Herr Baedeker is doubtless 
already hard at xvork on his guide to 
Mrogoro. When it is published we shall 
be fully informed on all these matters, 
and w^e shall learn what Trinkgeld should 
be bestowed on three-quarters of a porter 
— the native population seems at present 
to consist of porters, so there ought to 
be plenty at Mrogoro Station — and 
whether three-quarters of a waiter would 
be satisfied with three-quarters of a tip. 
Also, if such persons will travel with 
three-quarters of a ticket in the carriages 
of the Mrogoroisclie Eisenhalmgesellschaft, 
But perhaps these three-quarter natives 
are only the better halves of the men. 

H. D. B. 

BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER; 
or, the Ch7*onic BLiisli, 

[The Bailp Mail, of April 25, says that iho 
secret of perennial loveliness has been discovered 
at last, and now upon payment of a fee the rich, 
ripe bloom of healthy youth can be indelibly fixed 
upon the cheeks of all who desire it— in other 
words, an American lady has induced a West-End 
tattooist to insert the necessary pigment (properly 
graduated) into her countenance.] 

The flush no longer comes and goes 
In fitful, irresponsive fashion. 

The tint that emulates the rose 
On maiden cheeks, the tinge that glows 
With modesty, or joy, or passion. 

It makes no difference no'wadays 
However you address a lady — 

A “ How-d’-ye-do ? ” or word of praise, 

A Hooligan’s familiar gaze. 

Or clubman’s anecdote that ’s shady. 

The same invariable result 
Attends your bold or shy advances 
To greet the feminine adult 
Who follows Fashion’s beauty-cult 
And thus her fading 'charm enhances. 

How is it done ? Ought one to tell ? 

It does seem just a shade ungallant 
A pleasing mystery to dispel ! 

Still, should we let each florid belle 
Wrap up her one cosmetic talent? 

’Tis thus (at risk of being rude). 

The reason of this lasting beauty : 
Your pink-and-white corap lexionod prude 
Has gone and had her face tattooed 
8uh rosd — cutely, too, suh cute ! 

And so anaemic skins suffuse 
With j^ermanently hectic flushes ! 

Stay, mortal fair ones, would you choose 
These tell-tale and persistent hues 
To linger in post-mortem blushes ? 
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SURVIVORS OR THE (GLAB-)STONB AGE! 

“I belong to the ancient, preMstoric, pre- Adamite school of my friend Lord Edmond Eitzmanrice. 
. . . I am not the least ashamed of sitting on a fence, nor is he. we adhere to the old original Liberal 
doctrine.”— (iSise M. Campbell-Bannerman^ s Speech at the Eotel Cecil,) 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

Bouse of Commons, Mooiday, April 22nd, 
—At first sight nothing in common be- 
tween Lord Morris, Eirst Baron Kil- 
LANIN, and Ebeneser Scrooge, surviving 
partner of the firm of Scrooge and 
Marley, Vet both enjoyed similar 
strange experience. Mr. Scrooge, it 
will be remembered, awakened out of 
his first sleep on Christmas Eve, beheld 
his former self, dead these thirty years. 
Lord Morris, sitting to-night in Peers’ 
Gallery, looked down on young MoRRiS, 
elected for Galway thirty-six years ago, 
making his maiden speech. The Peer in 
the Gallery, with the wisp of white hair 
encircling his cheerful countenance, has, 
according to the almanacs, passed his 
three score years and ten. Nevertheless, 
he saw himself upstanding by the Bench 
below the Gangway, in age not far 
across the thirties, with all his life 
before him. { 

Not many in present House who heard 
the Boy from Galway make his maiden 
speech in the Session of 1865. Here he 
is again, black-haired, youthful in coun- 
tenance, with flexible voice oiled with 
touch of the brogue, unfailing fluency, 
unabashed confidence, taking to life and 
work in House of Commons as a duck 
takes to water. Michael Morris, Mem- 
ber for Galway, 1865 ; Martin Morris, 
Member for Galway, 1901. And think of 
all that lies between the dates ! 

A rare, perhaps unique, experience for 
the fond father in the Gallery, hearing 
his own mellifluous voice raised again in 
the House of Commons across the borders 
of the century. ^ 

Dimittis, Toby, dear boy. "Which 
being translated means ‘I go off to me 
dinner.’ Glad you like the boy’s speech. 
He is, as you say, hampered with diffi- 
dence. I suffered from the complaint 
meself when I was his age. Haven’t 
quite got over it yet ; but I ’m always 
willing to learn, ever striving to im- 
prove.” 

Business done . — ^Debate on Irish Uni- 
versity Education, 

TtiesdoAj. — Curious how trouble tells 
upon some men . J ust now it is quite easy to 
distinguish a coal-owner from a fishmonger 
or other honest tradesman . If going about 
the Lobby, seated in the Library^, or pass- 
ing through the dining-room, you see a 
man whose clothes hang on his shrunken 
limbs, whose eyes are dulled with weeping 
in the dead, unhappy night, whose conver- 
sation is a wail, whose every breath a sigh, 
you know he is a colliery proprietor. For 
months he has been accumulating riches 
beyond the dreams of avarice. Not a 
grade of society, not a class of the trading 
community that has not cast tribute into his 
coffers. The common, or tenement, house- 


holder has paid famine prices for one of 
the necessities of life throxigh the winter 
months. The workingman, the struggling 
shopkeeper who buys his coal by the hun- 
dredweight, has been fain to deal with 
nubbly bits as if they were nuggets of gold. 
Then comes the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with the abhorrdd shears, and 
proposes to nip off a shilling per ton 
profit. 

Not quite that; exact proposal of 
Budget is that the foreigner who takes 
our priceless and irreplaceable coal shall 
contribute a shilling a -^n to the cost 
of the war mainly responsible for sending 
up prices to the range reached in the 
winter, the colliery proprietor being so 
good as to collect it on account of the 
State. Hence these tears. It is not so 
much for self and partners that the col- 
liery proprietor weeps. ‘‘My country, 
still of thee,” he is thinking. The 
foundations of the prosperity of the 
Empire are deeply dug in coal. Put up 
the export price by a shilling a ton and, 
by some magical process, the foundation 
is shattered and with it slips away the 
crumbling fabric of the Empire. 

“Dear boy,” said the Member for 
Sark, lending his arm to one of the 
afflicted, on his way to his carriage 
waiting in Palace Yard, “ my heart bleeds 
for you. It is said that, being in rather 
a large way of business in the coal line, 


you, personally, last year cleared an 
exceptional profit of a million and a half 
sterling. Why, you know, if you liked, 
you might, all by yourself, go to war 
with the Boers for a whole week, paying 
cash down out of your profits. And now a 
heartless, unsympathetic Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wants you to collect a 
shilling a ton for him on your exports ! 
Yes, yes, I know ; but it ’s no use blubber- 
ing. Taking things all round, I wish I 
had half your complaint.” 

Business done . — Income Tax resolution 
carried in Committee of Ways and Means. 

Thursday . — ^Mr. WEIR begins to think 
life \vould be endurable only for other 
people who share it. In the new Parlia- 
ment he finds its conditions woefully 
altered. In the last century he had un- 
disputed preeminence at the Question hour. 
None but he thought of putting down 
from six to ten Questions at a sitting. 
Now not only is the thing common; the 
number is far exceeded. All can grow the 
flower now, for all have got the seed. 

Came along to-night with his six Ques- 
tions, including one about Mark TV . bullets 
he has put a score of times. Thought that 
pretty well ; and, behold, D. A. Thomas 
turned up with twenty Questions I 

“Taffy -was a Welshman,” Mr. Weir 
hummed with unwonted asperity, “ Taffy 
was — an abstractor of other people’s 
ideas.” 
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Obser\-ccW-ith grooving indignation that ration. Compelled to tate his 'tralks THERE’S ROOM FOR ALT 
the Memher for Merthyr Tydvil had abroad tvith his huge head enveloped in r“ What is described as a ‘drunk or sober’’ m. * 
unproved upon another of his copyrights, something of the size of a hernng-not, he announced to be held at a northern w 
The original Xote of Interrogation, as is grew visibly depressed in manner. Never Saturday night after 11 p.m., under the auspi^ 

^ell known, prefaces each of his Ques- forgave himself for missing opportunity Westminster Gazette ^ 

tions with a bye-play which not even that presented itself one afternoon in Come, lads and lasses, come awa’ 

monotony can rob of terror. It is most June, 189S. Crossing Palace Yard on his And listen tae oor band saA 


elicctively played off on the Lord Ad- 
vocate. That personage, affecting in- 


! way to take an airing in the park, Billy 
observed President of Board of Agricul- 


tliliereiiee to Mr. "Weir’s criticisms -on tiire entering by top gate. Their paths 
divers matters, endeavours to make crossed; BUhfs massive jaws, suddenly 
jaunty replies ; sometimes declines to expanded, would have broken his muzzle 
make any. Mr. Weir not to be trifled as if it were silken network. He hesi- 
with. When to-night he had occasion tated ; Walter Long was saved, and the 
to ask Lord Advocate Question about a indignities cast on British dogs went un- 
bridge — ^why the tvater ran down beneath avenged. 

its arches instead of running up — he Bd/p never quite the same dog since, 
solemnly rose, regarded the guilty Minis- in addition there \vas the wasting effect 
ter with chilling glance, slowly fixed his upon a highly-strung temperament of 
pince-nez^ looked at him again, and said daily contemplation of proceedings in 
in profound bass notes, “Ques-ti-oii 117. Parliament. Give Billy the run of the 


The Lord Advocate.’ 


place, and he would have amended man- 


rhat is another of Mr. Weir’s patents, ners as well as the Standing Orders. 
The ordinary Member, having the Ques- 
tion to put, would say, “ I beg to ask the 

Lord Advocate Question Number 117.” 

Mr, Weir’s mood is too tragic for pre- 

positions or personal pronouns. He in- 'i 

vests an ordinary Question -with the 

solemnity of sentence of death. If after j 

his ordinary formula he added, “ And ' ''' \ 

may the Lord have mercy on your soul,” % 

no one, least of all the Lord Advocate, j 

would be suri>rised. \ , 

xMlded anguish to-night to observe the j 

intruder’s adaptation of his owui dramatic \ 1 / 

pauses. Having received ans'wer to one 4 \ | ] / > 

of his Questions, Mr. Thomas sank into 
condition of profound reverie. Wakened 
by Speaker calling on him to put his next, 
he started, deliberately studied the paper, 
and having by leisurely process dis- — -.I' ' 

covered it, slowly recited the number. 

When you have twenty Questions all in 
a row, and the Budget waiting to come £ 
on in Committee of Ways and Means, I : 
this takes time. Mr. Weir thought it ^ 

was decidedly low. ! — 

I Business done, — Of a sitting of nine 

hours, the fag end of four and a half Departed “Billy.” 

allotted to business. (The Speaker’s Bull-Dog.) ^ 

Friday, — There is lamentation in Design for Statue in Speaker’s Yard. 

Speaker’s Court, wailing by Westminster r, • i* . 

Bridge. Billy is dead ! Dead in his stood m thb way, and it is too 




The Departed “Billy.” 
(The Speaker’s Bull-Dog.) 
Design for Statue in Speaker’s Yard. 


prime, and hath not left his peer, late now to consider the subject. But if 

Yet once more, 0 ye laurels, and once more, night the Irish Members declined 

Ye myrtles brown with iw never sere Clear the House for the division the n . i . 

Icometopickyourberries'^^ra^^^ SPEAKER, instead of seilding for the police, T extra quart 

And with forced fingers rude called in Billy, the benches below fii ^ after he has drunk the 

Shatter your leayes before the mellowing year. ^^e Gangway to the loft of the Chair ^ ^ ^ tj*. 

When, nearly six years ago, Billu first speedily have emptied. . compete for prizes 

came to Westminster in the suite of the Soured by experience of Parliamentary upkeep will be too oxpeu- 

newly-elected Speaker, he w-as a shapely disheartened by contemplation of a -i 

dog, light-hearted, enterprising, always of time, growing fat and scant o’ „ «« tailor sending in his account and 

ready to sample a fresh calf. Close ac- breath, Billy has answered to the old ®®P®®tfully requesting innnediate pay- 
quaintance with Parliamentary life had cry, “ Who goes home? ” ir* 

effect of blunting his spirits, souring his Business done. - Arronn.v.a.«...... Ji 


^ COAIE, lads and lasses, come awa’, 

* And listen tae oor band sae braw i 
I Ye ’re kindly w^elcome tae our ha’ ; 

There ’s room, ye ken, 

’ For ilka sinner o’ ye a’ — 

Come ben ! come ben ! 

Na ! diniia fear ! wdiat though there be 
J A wee bit drappie in your ee ? 

In ilka dram o’ barley-bree 
A speerit d^vells 

Wi’ muekle power tae comfort ye— 

Wo ken ’t oorsels. 

Or gin the ^vhisky ’s freely flowed, 

Ye ’re aihlins ga’eii a further road, 

An’ theoloagical ye ’ve growed, 

An’ want tao ken 

Aboot the deil an’ his abode 

Why, still come ben ; 

All’, laddie, ye shall hae your fill 
O’ arguin’, an’ show your skill 
In metaphysics— what ye will ; — 
Whate’or ’s asserted. 

We ’ll aye dispute the point until 
Ye ’re fair converted, 

Or gill a drappie mair ye ’ve ta’en, 

An’ ultra-pessimistic ga’en, 

An’ doubt that ilka thing is vain, 

The warl’ a’ vanity, 

Come ben, we ’ll bring ye roim’ again 
Tae cheerfu’ sanity. 

Aye, come ye ben I — nae matter hoo ; 
Just sprinkled wi’ the mountain dew, 
Blind drunk or gloriously fou, 

Wi’ usquebagh, 

Come aiie, come a’, guicl frien’s an’ true, 
Ye ’re welcome a’. 

A BLACK LOOK-OUT. 

(A paper picked up near the office of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 

Pity the sorrows of a poor collier, who, 
if a shilling export duty is imposed upon 
coal, will have (possibly) to see — 

1. His wife giving up her music and 
riding lessons. 

2. His children not able to go to the 
seaside for a month or two. 

3. His favourite licensed victualler uii- 


6. Ilis tailor sending in his account and 
respectfully requesting immediate pay- 
ment. 

C. His wine merchant writing to ask him 


euect ot blunting his spirits, souring his Business done, - Attorney-Grnfuat’q 

mind, and giving to his nose an upward, salary considered in 'why he has given up ordering champagne, 

scornful, turn unusual even in a bidl-dog. GeneLl impression th^R mihfffiTh ' i most impro- 

Muzzling order began process of deterio- cut down by a thousand or two. ' "" 1 dlyst IS^ns’^L^ thrfe!° 
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UNEXPECTED INTERVIEWS. 

Connected ^th the Press. 

Thanks, yes. Better, much better. 'Where am I ? Who are 
— of course, yes, you are Mrs. Alleyne, T know now. I 
suppose I fainted. Please forgive me. I — I’ll go now. I’m 
quite strong again. I — ^Ah ! perhaps I had better sit still for 
a little. But I shall be quite — quite well directly. Only a 
minute. 

Your maid ? Oh, no, she didn’t — really. She was quite nice 
to me. She was only doing what you — her duty. When I said 
I was connected with the Press, she said you made it a rule 
never to be interviewed, and just at first it was — it was a little 
disappointing. It ’s a long way from — ^from where I live. But 
I was just going, and then — ^and then ■when I saw you I couldn’t 
help calling to you, and you were so kind, and I was tired, and 
— andi)eople aren’t generally kind. And though I knew you 
were — oh, from your photographs, and I ’ve seen you act, of 
course. That was what made me think of coming. I liked your 
face. Besides, you would have made such splendid copy. And 
I hadn’t thought you w’ould mind— really I hadn’t. Most of 
them don’t, you know : they — ^they rather like it. But I ought 
to have known you were different. I ’d no right to want to pry 
into your life — oh, but I did. 

Now, I really am better. No ; no more, thanks. I ’m not used 
to it. Besides I must be — tuhat 9 Tell you about my life? Oh, 
no^no, I couldn’t. It wouldn’t interest you : it ’s not— not so 
amusing as yours. No, I ’m sorry : I oughtn’t to have said that, 
I know, only — only it ’s so different, and sometimes it ’s terribly 
hard not to be jealous of other people’s happiness, when one 
struggles and struggles — Bo you really want me to ? Well, I ’ll 
— ^where shall I begin ? Connected with the Press— that ’s me. 
I don’t know if it ’s a regular phrase, but it ’s what I call 
myself. I wonder— I do wonder why I ’m talking to you like 
this. I haven’t talked— not really talked— to a human being for 
ages. But you— you — oh, I can’t help it. I must talk to you, if 
I bore you to death. Ah, no, Mrs. Alleyne, I know. If you 
were I shouldn’t — I couldn’ t. But you are so different to the 
rest, — ^so different. \ 

Yes, I ’ll go on. I was thinking. "When I — I told your maid 
I came from a paper, that wasn’t true. No, I ’m not on any 
paper. There ’s no room for me. Yes, I ’ve tried — oh, how I ’ve 
tried — sketches and little hits of verse, — oh, about everything 
— ^anything that came into my head, only so few things would 
come. And then the editor I knew resigned, and the new man 
had his own people, of course, and my things came back. I ’m 
not good enough ; never was, I suppose, or else I ’ve lost the 
knack. 

May you? Of course, anything you like. Oh, that! Is 
that all? Well, I’ll tell you. To-day is the third — no 
fourth. Three weeks ago to-day — ^Do you ever read Truth ? — 
Well, three weeks ago I won half a Truth puzzle — that was a 
i guinea. My rent— oh, a room in Soho — is two shillings a week, 
and I wash my own things. No, it doesn’t leave much, does 
it ? But you mustn’t think things are always as had. I haven’t 
had to buy clothes. I had plenty when I — before I came to 
Soho. And I get little scraps into some of the papers, and 
there ’s a German waiter, who lives under me : I’m teaching 
him English, and he just pays the rent. Once I taught a strong 
man from one of the music halls. He paid me well for a fort- 
night— he was making twenty pounds a week, and then he 7 -he 
wanted me to go-go and live with him, and so that came to an 
end. 

[ What a dear face you have. I ? Ah, hut not like you. And 
I yet even I — it doesn’t make life any easier, does it ? Have you 
found that too ? No, life isn’t easy. The contrasts are too big. 
Bo you ever go into the Park ? It ’s a dreary, dreary place. 
I go and watch them, carriage after carriage, face after face- 
relations of mine, some of them. Oh, no. They know I*m 
[ connected w;ith the Press, but they ’re too busy to know me, 


now. Squirrels in a gilded cage, somebody called them ; and 
it ’s true, you know. They can’t get out. Sometimes the men 
do: they get away, to climb or to fight. But the others, never. 
And wherever they go they take their cage with them, and just 
go round and round in it. And yet — ^how I envy her — ^I mean 
them. No, I don’t, I mean her. 

Yes, you ’re right. I may as well tell you. Oh, my dear, I 
can’t help telling you. There was a man — yes, I see him there 
sometimes, and once — to-day he saw me. He asked me to marry 
him— that was in the old days, before I was connected with the 
Press. And I said Yes. Bo you think I was very wrong ? Ah, 
but you don’t know. I ’ve been punished. He w^as— he w’as 
King Cophetua, and I — my mistress— yes, I w^as a governess. 
It ’s an old-fashioned sort of story, isn’t it ? When we told her— 
she was his mother, you know', and a very great lady— she 
packed me off at once without a character, as if I had stolen 
the spoons. And after that — ^Soho. 

Going on ? But there ’s [nothing to go on about ; that w^as 
the end. You can’t go beyond a German cook-shop in Soho, 
where the stairs reek of dirty cooking, and the bannisters are 
all greasy with it, and yet you must catch hold of them to 
drag yourself upstairs when you come back tired out. I can 
keep my own room clean, but — oh, King Cophetual No, of 
course it wasn’t quite the end, only the rest — ^must I tell you? 
— ^it isn’t quite so old-fashioned. He ought to have defied his 
people, and stuck to me— they do in the story-books— only, he 
didn’t. And now they— they ’ll — no, he ’s not married yet. 
But to-day — I saw him on my way here, and he stopped and 
asked me what I was doing, and he — he said he w^as going to 
be married. He didn’t tell me her name. Perhaps you— I 
w^onder if you know her. He looked so — so strong. 

Why do you sit looking into the fire ? Thinking ? Oh, no, 
don’t think. Life’s so full of thinking. When one w^akes in 
the night— oh, I daren’t think of it. Talk to me. Tell me about 
yourself. Are you happy ? Are you— is there — shall you ever 
marry again ? I’d like to think of you— oh, .how glad I am ! 
And is he— is he — but, of course, he isn’t good enough for you. 
Well — shallf I ever see him ? To-day ? Is ho coming to-day ? 

I No, don’t ask me. Not to-day. Not even for you. And yet — 
can you understand what seeing you act meant for me ? I just 
felt that I could — well, no, not die for you ; that would he 
nothing — but live for you, light your fires, scrub for you— 
wimt ? Bo you really mean it ? To come and live with you ! 
Your secretary! Best me! Would it rest me? Would it! 
Let me hold your dear baud. Now, now I can tell you. I would 
do anything— anything to serve you. Only, don’t you see, I 
can’t come here? Yes, can’t. It w^ould he running away. 
I must go on trying to — oh, I can’t explain. If you had asked' 
me only a little ago — ^but now— now 1 ’m stronger. Bon’t you 
see I must fight it out 1 Look at me, dear. Tell me — oh, no, 
I ’m not brave — ^tell me it ’s stronger to say No. No, don’t tell 
me that. Tell me it would be weak and cowardly to say Yes. 
Be strong for me. You don’t know how you ’ve tempted me. 
But if you will fight it with me — yes, yes. Better to fight it 
out. No, not perhaps. Bear, how you understand. Yes, oh, 
yes, I ’ll come and see you, but now — now I can go back to it 
all. Oh, how I — Listen ! there ’s someone coming- Will it he 
him ? Are you— What ! Is this — ^Why , it ’ s — ^I — I — forgiv e me for 
staring at you. I’m not very — very well. I took you for — for 
someone else, someone who is dead. Mrs. Alleyne has just 
been telling me about you. I ’d like to — Will you shake hands 
with me, just to show there ’s no— no ill-will, after my rude- 
ness ? I congratulate you with all my— heart. Ah ! No, no, 
it ’s only my hand. It ’s not so — it ’s weaker than it used to 
be, and you— you ’re so strong. No, please, please don’t think 
about it. It doesn’t hurt so much — ^now. Good-bye, dear 
friend ; I won’t try to thank you. Tell him he ’s not to think 
about it, won’t you ? Oh, thank you ; don't bother to open the 
door ; I can — Listen ; you ’re not to tell her, I — ^I wish you both 
every— Good-bye. G. E. Ow* 
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TAXES TO PAY AND AXES TO GRIND. 

To ilic Editor of the Sentinel,^ ^ 
giR _I to enter an emphatic protest against the pro- 
posals of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. At a time when the 
middle classes of this country are rolling, if I may say so, in 
penury and when we have more than enough, to do to make even 
one end meet, to say nothing of both or more, the cold and 
heartless suggestion that twopence should be added to the 
Income-Tax is enough to make every honest Englishman’s blood 
boil. The Chancellor seems to think we are growing so bloated 
with wealth that all we have to do is to live in the lap of luxury 
with millions of pounds in our pockets and to smile, positively 
to smile, when he asks us for an overwhelming share of the 
burdens that he and his Government have put on our shoulders. 
We Income-Tax payers are a patient race, but patient people 
often have short tempers and long memories, as he will find to 
his cost if this kind of thing goes on. I may be told that we 


children to school. My margin of profit is so small that if any 
further cost is imposed upon me I shall have to give up all my 
subscriptions, pub dowm my horses and live in a cottage, while 
my workmen will receive no wages. Can this be vhat Sir 
Michael intended? If so, it is time that we should combine 
our voices and make ourselves heard amidst the deaf adders of 
Downing Street. It is useless to sit still. We must be up and 
doing. Let nobody tell me that I object to all taxation. That 
is, to put it plainly, a lie. 1 have not ^aWord to say against 
the tax on Sugar, Indeed, twice the proposed duty might be 
levied on that article. Some foolish x 3 eople have talked about 
the cost of the war as an excuse for the Coal duty. Can any- 
thing be more absurd? Every penny we have spent could be 
at once recovered from the gold-mines — hut the Government 
are afraid of offending the gold people, though they don’t mind 
treading on the corns of the collieries. At the next election 
my vote shall go to the Radical Candidate. Yours truly, 

A Unionist, but a Path ot. 
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are at war, and that w^ar costs money. Suppose I admit it— 
what then ? jS'obody is more willing to do what is fair than we 
are. What we protest against is the scandalous injustice of 
the new impost on incomes. Of course we must fight the 
I Boers to a finish, and it is no doubt right that Coal and 
Sugar should be taxed, but it is not right to perpetrate the 
wickedness of putting a premium on idleness — for that is what 
it comes to. The more money a man makes, the more he will 
have to pay in income-tax. Every owner of an income will 
therefore keep it down to its lowest point, in order to pay as 
small a tax as possible, and the consequence will be not only 
that the Chancellor’s proposal will defeat itself but that 
England’s sun will set, and her commercial supremacy will go to 
America or Germany. When a Conservative Candidate next 
asks for my vote I shall say, JSTever again.” 

Yours faithfully, 

A Lifelong Conservative. 

To the Editor of the “ British Bugle*” 

Sir,— Q ia deos vidt perdere nunc dimittis* The quotation 
may be applied in all its- force to those who, when a period of 
fbad trade was beginning, suggested an export duty on coal. 
Take my own case. I am a coal-owner, and jn ordinary times I 
just manage to support my home, keep a brougham, and send my 


To the Editor of the ^^Dailtj Shouter.” 

Sir, — IcJutbod! Mene mene tehel upharsin! Sic vos non 
vohis ! Is the Government collectively insane ? The idea that i 
Sugar should be taxed is enough to fill the mildest man with j 
gall. Are we living in a free country, or under the despotic 
sway of a Russian autocrat? I ask these questions not for 
myself alone, but for millions of others. To tax Coal is the 
merest justice — but to put a tax on aii article used by every 
British breakfaster, an article that sweetens the cup of the 
toiler and adds a charm to the champagne glass of the duchess 
— that, Sir, is an outrage not to be borne. For what did we 
win our liberties if, on the specious plea of a Yvar in South 
Africa, we are to be thrust back at once into a sugarless 
servitude. If Britons are what they once were, there will be a j 
wave of indignation that will strike like a flaming sword to the 
heart of our craven and incompetent ministers. Lefc Sir' 
Michael beware before it is too late. If the basis of taxation 
must be broadened, why not tax cats, bicycles, orchids, eye- 
glasses, frock-coats, and Gainsborough hats ? 

Yours,- Sir, indignantly, Saccharoivieter. ' 

On Sir Michael’s successfully squaring Budget matters- with 
Ms ministerial confreres, the Government will probably be 
remembered as The Ooal-ition Cabinet.” 
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A -pr-Pi Pn-R irtrp rrrTTTrv ** impossible to live through. I should smother the heroine, as the occasion and 

A rljiiiA xfUit XJlJii UrUJJjil. at the end of plot demanded? I know not. I only 

I V!AS formerly a great reader of “ JS'emesis,’' “ The Slenth Hounds of know I felt a tender sorrow at his sub- 
Eomance. To this day I can remember Justice,” ** Retribution,” “The Sword of jugation, a true compassion at his over- 
the kind of story that delighted my Damocles,” or any such annihilating throw. A heartfelt regret that he should 
youth. The beautiful heroine, a tender portions of the romance. Desperate as be so inevitably brought to book. Many 
blonde with luxuriant tresses that swept he is, quick, clever, artful, full of all a time my expectation played the hypo- 
the ground when the author was good kinds of trick, subterfuge and resource crite, and made a semblance of believing 
enough to allow the French maid to loose as he is shown to be, he cannot survive that it would find a villain who outlived a 
the restraining bands ; the hero, so brave, the story. Justice and the reader u>i7Z j story. But such deception got no more 
so handsome, and misguided withal ; the be satisfied. ; than it deserved. I have searched the 

cold, crafty villain (with eyes that glit- In course of time this tremendous fact I book -sellers in vain. Once I truly 

tered), who had a knack of — believed I had found my im- 

tuming up in unexpected mortal knave. He was carrv- 

places and upsetting every- ing all before him. A 
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turning up in unexpected 
places and upsetting every- 
body’s calculations. "What 
wonderful embodiments those 
scoundrels were ! It is for 
such a guilty soul that this 
plea is preferred. For one; 
for 'Whom? I remember the 
type excellently well. How 
the stealthy, silent-footed 
rogue triumphed over his 
Tirtuous companions. How he 
plotted and threatened, bullied 
and tortured, mocked and 
insulted all who had the 
audacity to be in the same 
story with him. How he laid 
traps for the heroine’s father, 
practising cruelly on that un- 
suspecting gentleman’s cre- 
dulity. With what adroitness 
he bribed the French maid, 
with what a contempt he 
viewed the hero, with what 
admirable charm he ingratiated 
himself with all who were to 
become his miserable dupes. 
But his cunning and suavity 
availed him nothing in the 
end. He 'would meet a scoun- 
drel’s doom. He could not 
survive the story. How joy- 
fully I witnessed his end. How 


read them 
six, seven, 
The villain 
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derer swigged ofl the Doisonl^^® 

ir»+pndr>ri L' * +* ' — faint With an ecstasy. On 

lAwori when he swal- became impressed on my brain. Hitherto the passage I encountered my servant 

lowed It at ^ with that orthodox I had displayed an unmistakable relish for Raydle, 

T iSiaX to say, satisfied justice. Insensibly a change “Excuse me, Sir,” said he, detaining 

monoiDolv ^ ^ ^ s-ss o villain has the came over me. I found myself reading of me. “ Here is the other volume I ” 

Of cnoh foi.=.cT I 1 V villain’s death with calm, uiiruffied I nearly wept on the good fellow’s 

Wifh AiinTi ^^ <>Hred thousands, spirit. Then clouds of regret gathered in shoulder, "What need to add the scoundrel 

+• same my mihd. TiU at last I had to confess to died by his own band five pages from the 

StT.T f ^ sense of sorrow. I began to end of volume two? 

snob bav!!! sympathise with that villain, actually to This took all the heart out of me for , 

Fo7oWwt^?®h condone his faults. Why? Was it the further research. And I can only prefer 

<sAnnnrivAi cn ^ ^ ^ Certain fate towards which this despicable this earnest plea for the guilty. Budding 

mounfAi-i rufSan was travelling that compelled my novelists, please note. 

s’^spieions pity? Was it the utter hopelessness of === 

cannni- i^i. P^scs his most carefully planned trickery that Apropos db “ B.P.”— Dear Mr. Punch, 

hatches For l-boeo t,' T elicited my sorrow at his downfall ? Or —May I surest that the most appropriate 

is drinkino- i-iw or,' futility of his base and murderoas appointment in the List of War Honours is 
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Stout Party, *‘Now then, Waiter, what have yoti got?” 

Waiter, “Calves’ brains, devilled kidneys, fried liver ” 

Stout Party, “Hei^bI Bother yottr complaints! Give me the menoo,'* 


DEAMATIC SEQUELS. 

XL — The Lady on the Sea. 

"When Ibsen ended The Lady from the 
' Sea by making Mrs. Wangel give up her 
I idea of eloping with “The Stranger” 
and decide to remain with her husband 
and her step-children, many people must 
have felt that there was a want of finality 
about the arrangement. Having discussed 
so exhaustively with Dr. Wangel the 
advisability of leaving him, she could 
hardly be expected to give up the project 
permanently. The play is therefore one 
which emphatically calls for a sequel. 

Scene I. — Beside the pond in the Wangels’ 
garden. It is a malarious evening in 
September, Hilda and Boletta, Mrs. 
Wangel’S step-daughters, are, as usual, 
failing to catch the carp which are said 
to haunt the pond, 

Boletta, Do you , think she (nodding 
towards Mrs. Wangel, who prowls to and 
fro on the damp lawn with a shawl ewer her 
head) is any better ? 

Hilda, No, worse. 

Boletta (cheerfully). Oh, she can’t be 
worse. 

Hilda, That’s all very well for you. 
You ’re going to be married. It doesn’t 
matter to you how mad she is I You ’ll be 
out of it before long. 

Boletta (jubilantly). Yes, I shall be out 
of it. 

Hilda, But I shan’t. (Darkly) However, 
perhaps she ’ll go away soon. 

Boletta, Papa still thinks of moving to 
. the sea-side then ? 

Hilda (crossly). Oh, Papa— Papa never 
thinks ! 

Boletta. Hush, Hilda. What dreadful 
things you say ! 

Hilda (grimly). Xot half so dreadful as 
the things I should like to do. 

Boletta. Hilda I 

Hilda, Oh, yes, I should. And I will 
when I grow up. I ’ll make Master-builder 
Solness tumble off one of his own steeples. 
Think of that now I 

Boletta. What a horrid child you are. 
And just when I thought you were begin- 
ning to get on better with her too ! 
(nodding towards Mrs. Wangel). It’s 
most provoking. 

Hilda. 1 call it perfectly thrilling, my- 
self. But here she comes. (Mrs. Wangel 
approaches.) Go away. I want to talk to 
her. (Exit Boletta doubtfully). How are 
you to-day. Mother ? 

Mrs. Wangel (absently). Eh ? 

Hilda (controlling her impatience), I 
asked how you were. 

Mrs. Wangel, But you called me mother. 
I ’m not your mother. I ’m only your step- 
mother, 

Hilda, But I can’t address you as step- 
mother. * * People don’t do those things, ’ ’ 
as dear Hbdda Gableb always says. 


Mrs, Wangel (whose attention is clearly 
wandering), I suppose they don’t. 

Hilda. Mother, have you seen him ? 

Mrs. Wangel, I believe Wangel is in the 
surgery. 

Hilda. I don’t mean Papa. What does 
it matter where Papa is I I mean The 
Stranger, The English steamer is at the 
pier. It arrived last night. (Looks at 
Mrs. Wangel meaningly.) 

Mrs. Wangel (vaguely). Is it, dear? You 
astonish me. 

Hilda. You will go and see him, of 
course ? 

Mrs. Wangel, Oh, of course, of course. 

Hilda. I think it must be so perfectly 
thrilling to go down all by one ’s self to 
a steamer to see a strange man who is 
not one’s husband. 

Mrs. Wangel ' (recalling with difficulty 
her old phrase). Oh, yes — yes. It allhres 
me wonderfully. 

Hilda. I should go at once, if I were 
you, before Papa comes out. 

Mrs. Wangel. Don’t you think I ought 


to tell Wangel? I have always been 
accustomed to consult him before eloping 
with anyone else. 

Hilda. I think not. You must go of 
your own free will. You see. Papa might 
urge you to go. And then it would not 
be altogether your own will that sent 
you, would it? It would be partly his. 

Mrs. Wangel. So it would. 

Hilda. Isn’t it splendid to think of 
your going away with him to-night, 
quite, quite away, across the sea ? 

Mrs. Wangel (doubtfully). Yes, 

Hilda. You know you always like the 
sea. You talk so much about it. , It 
allures you, you know. 

Mrs. Wangel. Yes, the idea of it is 
wonderfully alluring. (With misgiving) 
But I ’ve never been on the sea. 

Hilda (enthusiastically). That’s what 
makes the idea so thrilling. It. will be 
quite a new sensation! The sea is so 
fresh and buoyant, you know ! So rough I 
Xot like these vapid fiords where it’s 
always calm. Quite different altogether. 
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Mrs, WangeL Ah, there ’s Wangel. 

Enter Dr. WAl^GEL. 

Hilda. Bother I 

[She returns to Jier fishing for the carp, 
which are never caught. 

Dr, Wangel, Ah, Eleida, is that yon? 

Mrs, Wangel, Yes, "Wangel. 

Dr, Wangel, JS^ot brooding, I trust, 
dear? Not letting your mind dwell on 
The Stranger, eh ? 

Mrs. Wangel {always ready to adopt an 
idea from any quarter). Of course, WAN- 
GEL, I never can quite get the idea of 
The Stranger out of my mind. 

Dr, Wangel {shaking his head). Silly 
girl, silly girl. And the sea, too ? Still 
Ml of the sea ? 


Mrs, Wangel (taking up the cue at once). 
Ah, the sea, the wonderM, changeful sea ! 
So fresh and buoyant, you know! So 
rough! Not like these vapid fiords. I 
had a child whose eyes were like the sea. 

Dr, Wangel {testily). I assure you, 
Elltt) A, you are wrong. The child^s eyes 
were just like other children's eyes. All 
children’s eyes are. (Hilda suppresses a 
slight giggle, Wangel notices her for the 
first time.) Fishing, Hilda ? 

Hilda {darkly). Yes, Papa. Trying to 
hook a silly old carp. I think I shall 
catch her in the end. 

Dr, Wangel {with interest). What bait 
do you use ? 

Hilda, Oh, I have been very careful 
about the bait. My fish rose to it at once. 

Dr. Wangel. Well, well, I must go back 
to the surgery. Goodbye, Ellida ; and, 
mind, no brooding about the sea ! [Erit. 

Mrs. Wangel (ecstatically). Oh, the sea, 
the sea ! 

Hilda. Yes, you ’ll be on it soon. 
Won’t it be thrilling ? I really think you 
ought to start at once. 

Mrs. Wangel {helplessly). I suppose I 
ought to pack a few things first ? 

Hilda. I wouldn’t mind about that if I 
were you. I ’d go down to the ship just 
as I was, slip on board without being 
noticed, and hide until I was well outside 
the fiord and began to feel the real sea 
heaving under me ! 

Mrs, Wangel {nervo^isly). Shall I like 
that? 

Hilda. Of course you will. It ’s your 
native element, you know. You always 
said so. Before you ’ve been on it half 
an hour you ’ll wish you were overboard, 
you ’ll like the sea so ! 


Mrs. Wangel {fired by this vicarious en- 
thusiasm). I shaU, I know I shall. He will 
be there too ! And he ’s so frightfully 
alluring. I must go at once. 


[Exit hurriedly by the garden gate 
Hilda {giggling joyously). Caught, b 
Jove! My fish caught! She’ll go o; 
with her second mate on the Englis" 
steamer, and never come back any more 
What a triumph for my bait ! 

[Piefcs up fishing tackle, and exit int 
the house in high good humour. 


SCTENE 11,— The deck of the English steamer'. 
The vessel has got outside the shelter 
of the fiord, and is beginning to pitch 
a little in the long sea rollers. Mrs. 
Wangel is discovered groping her way 
cautiously up the companion in the 
darkness. 

Mrs, Wangel. This motion is very dis- 
agreeable — (The vessel gives a very heavy 
lurch) — most disagreeable ! I wonder if 
could speak to The Stranger now ? Hilda . 
said I ought to wait till we were out 
at sea. Oh! {The vessel gives another 
lurch.) 

A Steward (passing). Did you call ? 

Mrs, Wangel. No — er— that is, yes. 
Will you send Mr. Johnston to me. 

Steward, There ’s no one of that name I 
among the passengers, Madam. 

Mrs, Wangel (fretfully), Mr. Johnston 
isn’t a passenger. Mr. Johnston is the ; 
second mate. (The vessel lurches again.) \ 
Oh, oh ! 

Steward (looking suspiciously at her). 
But the second mate’s name is Brown. 

Mrs. Wangel (under her breath). Another 
alias ! (Aloud) It *s the same person, i 
Will you ask him to come to me ? 

Steward. Yery well. Madam. (To him- 
self) Queer, that! Wants to see the 
second mate, and don’t remember his 
name. But, there, what can you expect 
on these excursion steamers ! [Exit. 

Mrs. Wangel (as the boat gets further 
out to sea and begins to roll heavily). This 
is horrible. I begin to think I don’t like 
the sea at all. I feel positively ill. And 
I always thought the motion would be so 
exhilarating. It doesn’t exhilarate me in 
the least. I wish Johnston would come 
— or Brown, I mean Brown. Perhaps 
he could find somewhere for me to lie 
down. 

Brown — or Johnston — accompanied by 
the Steward, comes up the hatchway. 
He is the same disreputable looking 
seaman whose acquaintance the 
reader of **The Lady from the 
Sea ” has already made. 

Ste^vard. This is the lady (indicating 
Mrs. Wangel). 

Brown (in his most nautical manner), I 
know that, you swob. Haven't ! eyes? 
Get out. (Exit Steward.) Well, woman, 
what do you want? 

Mrs, Wangel (faintly, too much overcome 
by the rolling of the vessel to resent his 
roughness). 1 — have come to you. 

Brown. So I see. 

i Mrs. Wangel, Don’t you want me, 
Alfred? 

Brown. My name isn’t Alfred. It’s 
John. 

Mrs. Wangel (plaintively). It used to be 
Aifred. 

Brown. Well, now it ’s JOHN. 

Mrs. Wangel. Are you— glad to see 
me? 

Brown (briskly). Not a bit. Never was 
so sorry to see a woman in my life. 


Mrs, Wangel (in horror). But you care 
for me. You said you wanted me. 

Brown, I know I did. Thought old 
Quangle-Wangle would buy me off if i 
put the screw on. He didn’t see it. 
Stingy old cuss ! 

Mrs. Wangel (appalled at this way of 
speaking of her husband). But ’you never 
asked Dr. Wangel for anything ? 

Brown. No fear. Too old a hand for 
that. He’d have put me in prison for 
trying to extort money. 

Mrs. Wangel. How could you expect 
him to give you money if you didn’t ask 
for it? 

Brown. I didn’t suppose he was an 
absolute fool. When a man has a crazy 
wife he can’t be such a born natural 
as to suppose that another man really 
wants her to go away with him. He 
wants the price of a drink. That ’s 
what he wants. But old Quangle- 
Wanglb was too clever for me. He 
wouldn’t part. 

Mrs. Wangel. Wouldn’t part husband 
and wife, you mean ? 

Brown. No, I don’t, and you know I 
don’t. Wouldn’t part with the dibs; 
that ’s what I mean. 

, Mrs. Wangel (as the vessel gives a big 
roll). Oh, I ’m going to be very ill in- 
deed. Why did I think I should like the 
sea? 

Brown. Why, indeed? I don’t know. 

^ Dash me if I do. Mad, I suppose. 

Mrs. Wangel. What am I to do now ? 

Brown. Go back to old Quanglb, if 
he’ll take you. He’s fool enough, I 
dare say. 

Mrs. .Wangel. But I can’t. We’re out 
at sea. I can’t get back now. I think 
I ’m going to die. [She sinks upon a seat. 

Brown. Die ? You won’t die. No such 
luck. You ^re going to be sea-sick, you 
are. Where ’s your cabin ? 

Mrs. Wangel (feebly). I don’t know. 

Brown. Where ’s your luggage? Hand 
me over your keys. 

Mrs. Wangel. I haven’t any luggage. 

Brown. Bilked again, s’help me ! And 
not as much as a half a sovereign on 
you, I suppose? 

Mrs. Wangel (feeling limply in Jier 
pocket). No. I must have left my purse 
at home. 

Broivn. Well, I ’m 1 

[He looks sourly at her. 

Mrs. Wangel (growing frightened). What 
are you going to do with me ? 

Brown. Do with you? Send you back 
to Qdangle by the first steamer, of 
course. You’ll have to work your pas- 
sage back as stewardess. Heaven .help 
the passengers ! 

[He stalks to the hatchway and dis- 
appears. Mrs. Wangel, vnth a 
groan^ resigns herself , to seasickh, 
ness. \ 

(Curtabu) - St.-JvH^- 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES 

"THE MISSING WORD." 

“The ENDiniA.N0B OK THE CAMEL IS EXTEAORDINART. Il WILL SOMETIMES COVER 
SEVENTY MILES AT A STRETCH— AND EVEN MORE, IF YOIT HAVE DROPPED THE ROPE AND 
FORGOTTEN THE ArABIO WORD FOR ‘ ^^OA ! ’ 


THE MAN FEOM BLANKLETS: 

Or, the Merry ^ives of "Westbourne. 

To faitMul patrons of Mr. Punch there 
is no need to recall the plot of The Man 
from BlanklaS s. Apart from the develop- 
ment of a single scheme of mutual con- 
fusion, cleverly contrived to extend over 
the greater part of the play, it is a pure 
comedy of dialogue. The wisdom of the 
wise critics, with whom I would ask leave 
to break a Free Lance edged wuth plati- 
tude, has of late been instructing us in the 
view that drama is primarily concerned 
with action and not with speech. This 
is, of course, to forget the fairly notice- 
able fact that speech is one form of action ; 
and, indeed, of all forms, the most 
common, the most continuous, the most 
readily illustrative of character ; and, for 
all these reasons, the most conveniently 
dramatic. Indeed, in the ordinary 
relations of actual life (which the stage 
hypocritically professes to reproduce) 
people seldom do things ; they talk. 
Tragedy, perhaps, is more a matter of 
action, though I have held speech with 
people whose dulness made the terrors of 
death seem a light thing. But in the 
Comedy of Life, for one humorous thing 
that I have seen done, I have heard a 
thousand said. 

This is not to imply that all -comedies of 
dialogue are suited to the stage. The 
detached scintillation, the epigram of 
which just any irresponsible person is 
made the arbitrary mouthpiece — these 
rather lose than gain by recital on a stage. 
But dialogue that defines the characters 
of which it is the inevitable expression 
may gain much by realization, through 
eye and ear, of individuality and environ- 
ment. And this is just the kind of 
dialogue which runs through Mr. Anstey’s 
play. From the first speech that intro- 
duces us to each new arrival there is no 
least word spoken that is not subtly 
germane to the character that utters it. 
And in these “ Voices of middle Middle- 
classdom, the author shows himself too 
good an artist to spoil, the actuality of 
his dialogue by straining on the one hand 
after epigram, or falling on the other into 
farce. If pure fatuity is natural to py 
of his characters, they are allowed to 
talk it. But in every remark, even the 
most apparently pointless, he has, if you 
consider it, discriminated nicely between 
the fatuities of which his fatuous people 
are severally capable. And all the details 
of dress, of make-up, of pose, of entourage^ 
combine to justify the' dramatic present- 
ment of these characters by affording a 
clearer realisation of their idiosyncrasies. 

But plays that depend upon the finest 
dialogue are liable, as plays, to the 
defects of their quality. It was scarcely 
to be hoped that the enthusiastic appre- 
ciation which the First Act received would 


be kept up through the Second without the 
sustainment of a fresh incident. Add to 
this the greatly daring experiment of a 
set dinner-party lasting from rise to fall 
of the curtain. Though the difficulties of 
the mise-en-schne were admirably over- 
come, and hosts and guests (nobly as- 
sisted by Mr. Arthur Playfair as the 
butler) played their parts almost as well 
as they could he played, the attempt on 
the first night seemed to fail of a per- 
fect justification. In part, this was due 
to comparison with the First Act, with 
its novel introduction of characters who 
were bound to lose something of their 
pristine bloom ; in part to the almost total 
absence of the relief of movement among 
the principal characters, and in part to 
the necessary straining of stage conven- 
tion by loud conversation a deuXf mot 
always meant for the general ear. It is 


characteristic of Mr. Anstey that he 
refused to evade this last difiSculty 
by making his conversation general, and 
so defying the sacred laws of over-peopled 
dinner-tables. 

Since the first night the dialogue has 
been curtailed, and the scene is played 
more closely ; and if Mr. Ford would only 
keep still in his seat, and not wriggle his 
body round to face his neighbour, it would 
be difficult to find a flaw either in tho 
acting or the stage-management. 

In a strict dramatic sense the Third 
Act is the best. It contains the only 
deliberately planned situation,” where 
Mr. Gabriel Gilwattle proudly enters the 
drawing-room on the arm of Lord Strath- 
peffer with the pronounced intention of 
introducing him to his wife, and this at 
the moment when that buxom dame is 
still rigid with the staggering discovery 
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that he is a man from Blankleifs shop. 
This is irony of the most Greek. Here, 
too, in the study of vnlgarity, is a 
happily conceived contrast between the 
changing attitudes of the company, 
shocked in tnm by the loss of their 
illusion and then of their disillusion. 

In the construction of his play, the 
author has gone one better than the 
Unities. By the device of letting the 
ladies’ conversation in the drawing-room 
overlap that of the men downstairs, he 
gains a fair number of minutes over the 
common enemy, almost enough to make 
good the intervals and allow the play to 
coincide exactly with the period which it 
designs to cover. 

Before the final curtain I think, with 
deference, that Mr. Anstey might have 
set a sterner limit on his love-scene : but 
he was excusably tempted to draw out 
the linked sweetness of his one passage 
of sentiment ; and the gallery in these 
cases always demands clear proof that the 
lady’s future is assured. And then Mr. 
Anstey has a secret passion, too little 
gratified, for being taken seriously. 

Mr. Hawteey, though at heart probably 
suffering fron the same yearning, may 
have been embarrassed on the first night by 
the comparative respectability of his part. 
Yet he acted with well-bred assurance in 
a situation that might have shattered the 
self-confidence of an ordinary lord. But, 
except when he bursts into uncontrollable 
and most infectious laughter over his mis- 
taken identity, he is perhaps a shade too 
statuesque. In the absence of Mr. 
Arthur Williams, through sudden indis- 
position, Mr. Ford (not Ford of the other 

Merry Wives ”), taking the part of Mon- 
tague Tidrmrsh at short notice, earned the 
gratitude of the house by his rendering of 
the apologetic husband moving uneasily in 
the too fine air of the "haut monde of West- 
boume Park. On a second view, I found 
him not quite within the picture. While 
the others without effort are all living 
characters, he tries to be too life-like, and 
only succeeds in giving himself the elastic 
airs of a marionette. 

Miss Fanny Brough, as his far, far 
better half, more than justified the warmth 
of her welcome. In her extremely varied 
xelations with the other characters she 
showed an extraordinary intelligence and 
versatility, and kept up her end of the 
table, under the most trying circum- 
stances, with a resourcefulness that was 
quite masterly. Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald, 
as Mr. Poffley of the jeicnes^e dorde of 
Bayswater, raconteur and Tit-Bit statis- 
tician, was irresistibly absurd ; and the 
complacent turkey-gobble with which he 
disguised any hiatus in his gifted conver- 
sation, was a continual joy. Miss Jessie 
Bateman as the Governess — her fresh 
beauty and Paris gown both charming 
contrasts to her incongruous surroundings 
—played with nice feeling and restraint 


in a kind of part that is seldom played so 
well ; reserving for the happy termination 
of her love-scene a convincing ardour 
of the sort that leaves a nice large 
smudge of pearl-powder on the lapel of 
the gentleman’s coat. All the minor 
characters, without exception, are admir- 
ably played; but the palm must still 
be given — ungrudgingly, I am sure, 
by her elders — ^to the altogether fascinat- 
ing performance of little Miss Beatrice 
Terry. 

As a rule, the introduction of children 
on the stage, employed generally ad 
misericordiam, has the effect of freezing 
at their source the welling founts of pity 
in my breast. But this child was only 
asked to be human and adorable. Always 
a refreshing picture, with the lovely 
auburn hair against the pretty white 
frock, she played the part of a natural, 
outspoken child with, no more hesitation 
than was proper to her character, and 
without the lightest shadow of preco- 
city. Whether in her piquant criticism 
of the pompous Uncle Gabriel (Mr. Benry 
Kemble at his happiest), or in the easy 
confidence which she shows in the 
stranger gentleman from Blankley’s (see 
how she takes him her picture-book at 
once, with that instinct for the right 
man which is the gift of children and 
the wiser quadrupeds), she had the hearts 
of all the house at her feet. 

I have spoken of the charm of the play 
and its performance, I hope without 
seeming to hold a brief for Mr. Anstey. 
I am glad to think that its success does 
not lie wholly on the knees of the gods, 
for I doubt if the true delicacy of its 
flavour always penetrates so near the 
ceiling. But there should be enough of 
the finer sense of humour among London 
playgoers to fulfil the present healthy 
promise of a pretty run. 

Finally, I shall ask Mr. Anstey’s forgive- 
ness for writing so ponderously on so 
light a theme. Whatever poor badinage 
one may contrive to command must be 
reserved for the more serious creations of 
the modern stage. O. S. 


SUGGESTED KEW REGULATIONS OF 
CRICKET, 

(Short and sweet,) 

1. It is distinctly to be observed that 
the Marylebone Cricket Club, not being 
constituted by Act of Parliament, no other 
clubs are bound by the decisions of the 
said M.C.C., not even the L.C.C. 

2. Captains of County Cricket Clubs 
must mind their own business, which 
is to win matches, struck on the scoring- 
box. 

3. Every umpire must draw up his own 
rules as well as the stumps. The less he 
says about ‘4eg before wicket ” or “throw- 
ing,” the more employment he will get. 
Let him send the “ legs ” to limbo and the 
“ throws ” to a going point. 


TBDB SONG OF THE SUB-MARINED. 

A LIFE ’neath the ocean wave 
A home in the rolling deep, 

That the billows never lave 
Though the currents never sleep. 

Where the whiting come and tap 
On the porthole’s misty pane 

And the congers bark and snap 
In a dog-fishlike refrain. 

A life ’mid the flowing tide, 

A home in the sunless sea 

In a ship with a porpoise hide 
That ever concealed must be. 

A perpetual game of nap 
On the ocean’s ill-made bed ; 

There one’s feet get soft as pap 
Where the sole alone may tread. 

Oh, well for the collier lad 
As he curses his garb of grime ! 

Oh, well for the man nigh mad 
With the heat in a torrid clime ! 

O ! well for the dark Lascar 
In the sea of ice or snow I 

But alas ! without sun or moon or star. 
For the mariner down below ! 


“Q.’s AND A.’s” OP THE SEASON. 
Questions. 

From Pater, What has become of my 
notes for my next novel, my receipts for 
fire insurance and life insurance, rates 
and taxes, and the revised draft of my 
will? 

From MaterfamiUas, What has become 
of my plumes from the last drawing-room, 
silver tops to three toilette bottles, 
Astracan collar, and three bangles ? 

From the Girls, What has become of a 
seal-skin jacket, a velvet ^dolman, a silk 
en tout cas with fancy stick, and five 
pairs of boots and shoes ? 

From the Boys, What has become of a 
silver-mounted hook walking-stick, three 
golden studs, an opera-glass, and eight 
silk handkerchiefs ? 

From the Servants* Hall, What has 
become of half the best dinner service, 
two-thirds of the cut wine-glasses, a silver 
candlestick and — ^the cook ? 

Answer, by general consent. Lost in the 
spring cleaning. 


THE WALL STREET BOOM. 

Chorus (jubilant). 

Here we go up, up, up ! 

Chorus (despondent). 

Here we go down, down, down I 

All. 

The Boom is terrific I 
Union Pacific, 

Atchison 
Catches on, 

Selling and buying. 
Laughing and crying, 
Madness all over the town 1 
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depressing circumstances. “Why should 

COALS AND COMPAmiOTS. | Londonde^- wait ? Because 4e Post- THE TRAVEL^j^ PEOTECTION 

[« I regret that I cannot be present to join in the j master-General was stamped — ^beg pardon, ^ w u . 

protest against the imposition of a tax on exported | no joke intended — stamped as a man who, The T. P. L. commenced operations last 

coal, which will so seriously affect the prosperity of ; -vvhilst a prominent member of the Jockey week with regard to the unpunctaality 

all classes in Northumberland and Durham. The years, had never initiated any of certain railway companies, and should 

Chancellor of the Exchequer could not have devised qj. even made a startling speech be encouraged to go a little farther. We i 

^ a.. ci.b D1„» 

..mfl*, I* th. TOd »lMi ««. •olaimlr mtod hi. pro- 1. P.ssons«s jho try to k«p «. ohl 


1. Passengers who try to keep us out 


defines his action The Govern- ^®st against anything belonging to himself of carriages by fictitiously placing hats 


accurately defines his action The Govern- against any onmg oeiongiug lu uiu^eii 

ment had received from Northumberland and I being taxed, now, or at any other time, 
Durham men, money and votes.”— from ! and reiterated his opinion that North- 
Spsech upon proposed 
Duty on Export Coahl 

moiJey, and votes ^ ' X - 

from Northumber- VANESSA HYDEPARKENSIS. 

and torham. proposed to stock the London Parks with butterflies. “ The London 

iiy implication, l ^ ylew, would strongly favour the idea.” — Westminster Gazette, April 27.] 

wish it to be 

distinctly conveyed to you that they have umber land and Durham were being thrown 
received neither men, money, nor votes aside like a pair of worn-out gloves. 




being taxed, now, or at any other time, and wraps on more seats or comers than 
and reiterated his opinion that North- they will themselves occupy. 

— 2^ Passengers 

who endeavour to 
enter carriages 

-rT '' when we have 

J fiictitiously placed 

hats and wraps on 

^ irnii^y.-Wr W more seats or 

^ corners than we 

\ ourselves 

3- People who 
‘ smoke bad tobacco 

compartments 

^ where there are 

ladies. 

814. Ladies who 

■ ments where we 

smoke bad to- 

rV bacco. 

s \ insist upon having 

' the window open' 

2r ^ “ 

- d 6. Parties who 

^ ^ i insist upon having 

\ window shut 

I \ when we wish it 

y/ open. 

7. Persons who 

^ squeeze in ! 
carriage 

Persons who 

when their carri- 

r// / 

VANESSA HYDEPARKENSIS. 9- Ohjeetionable 

babies. 

: the London Parks with butterflies. “ The London sparrow, if able to express -i a nhiPf>tnv«s to 
TOUT the ide^.^^--Westminster Gazette, April 27,] , , uojecDors lio 

babies. 

umberlandand Durham were being thrown And a job lot of grievances, viz. :— 
aside like a pair of worn-out gloves, 11. The British landscape, now eonsist'- 






VANESSA HYDEPARKENSIS. 

[It is proposed to stock the London Parks with butterflies. “ The London sparrow, if able to express 
a view, would strongly favour the idea.” — Westminster Gazette, April 27.] 


from any other part of the country. Of because they were asked to bear their fair ing of pill advertisements. 

what further use is the North of Eng- proportion of the taxation of the country. 12, Clapham Junction. 

land with its Fighting Fifth and faithful The Speaker added ingenuously, that he 13. Bank Holiday traffic and excur- 

Durhams, dying for their country in South didn’t quite know what he meant himself, sionists, racing and football crowds. 

Africa, to a Government which has secured but as he was just about to hold a court- 14. The weather. 

a large majority in the House of Commons ? martial on two stable-boys at Newmarket, 15. Nasty smelling smoke. 

He, Lord ’Wallsend, though he must admit for the crime of sucking toffee whilst on 16. Irritatingly uncertain lamps, 

that the connection between coals and duty, he was a trifle preoccupied and his 17. The increase in the income-tax. 

compatriots was a trifle nebulous, was metaphors might have got a trifle mixed.” 18. The duration of the war, 

prepared, at his own expense, to send a * ■■ ■ — ' 1^* The cussedness of things in general, 

post-card to the Fighting Fifth telling “Open I in THE King’s Name ! Open!” 20. And, lastly, the Billion Dollar Trust, 

them to flight no more, and another to the — The Glasgow Exhibition, Thursday, If the T. P. L. will abate or abolish any 

faithful Durhams instructing them to be May 2nd, by the Duke and Duchess of or all of these nuisances we shall be very 
no longer faithful, xinder these— -to him— Fiee. greatly obliged. 


14. The weather. 

15. Nasty smelling smoke. 

16. Irritatingly uncertain lamps. 

17. The increase in the income-tax. 

18. The duration of the war, 

19. The cussedness of things in general. 

20. And, lastly, the Billion Dollar Trust. 
If the T. P. L. will abate or abolish any 
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THE XMiY LATEST. 
■When did the lobster blush ? 
When he sa-w- the salad dressing 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

For basis of his stoi*y By Co^nmayid of the Prince (Fisher 
Unwin) Mr. Lawrence Lambe has taken a tragedy which, some 
four years ago, held the attention of Europe. It was the 
cowardly murder of a hapless Austrian singing girl -who pes- 
tered her betrayer, aide-de-camp and favourite of the Prince 
of Bulgaria, What made the affair more dramatic was that he 
found an accomplice in the Prefect of Philippopolis, acting, as he 
was informed by the principal scoundrel, under secret instruc- 
tions from the Sovereign. That in such circumstances this 
estimable functionary should have helped to waylay a hapless 
girl, see her strangled and flung into a deep pool, throws a 
lurid light on life in Bulgaria. Mr. Lambe is not endowed with 
the gifts of lucidity and compression out of which lights illum- 
ing a story flash. He is, indeed, content doggedly to follow the 
story as it was told in the newspapers of the day, literally trans- 
lating the proceedings in the Criminal Courts. But he has visited 
the scene of the tragedy, talked with some of the people who 
had knowledge of the murderers and their victim, and supplies 
many realistic touches from life. It is the classic story of Amy 
Robsart over again. Only, my Baronite finds truth is, verily, 
stranger than fiction. 

Mr, Wm:. le Queux with his story of The Gamblers (Hutchin- 
son & Co.), rivets his readers' attention on a certain sensational 
incident that occurs at the very outset of the story, and then 
leading them on “per varios casus per tot discrimina (et 
crimina) rerum,* ^ compels them to inquire when on earth is 
the explanation to be forthcoming, or rather, as the will-o'-the- 
wisp-like author is perpetually taking us away from the straight 
path and leading us through tortuous bye-ways of quite un- 
expected and unsatisfactory surprises, the question to be asked 
is, “ When are all the requisite explanations to take place ? " 
Or, after the fashion of that Master of Detection-of-Crime 
Romances, Gaboriau, the probable inspirer of Sherlock Holmes, 
will the explanations have a separate volume all to themselves? 
The.story of The Gamblers is thoroughly interesting until the 
last scene of all, in which the mysteries are intended to be 
solved, but at this point the betting is that the reader who has 
been most closely studying the intricacies of the story will find 
himself more mystified than ever. To many with leisure and a 
flair for such occupation, the elucidation of an apparently hope- 
lessly muddled mystery is of itself an attraction, and these 
literary detectives will retrace their steps, pick up at different 
points the various threads, will gradually disentangle them, 
and find that all the clues lead up to one and the same dSnoue- 
ment. The Baron not having at his disposal leisure for such 
engrossing work, must content himself with having passed a 
fairly agreeable time in company with The Gamblers, whom he 
quitted without reluctance, not very much caring who won or 
lost, yet decidedly in a mood to recommend the otherwise 
unemployed among his friends to try their heads on this 
“ wonderful puzzle fifteen.” 

My Baronite is not familiar with the name of Hester White, 

^ nor is there in her book, just published by Blackwood, record 
of earlier efforts. If, as therefore seems probable. Mountains 
of Necessity is a first novel, it is a remarkable achievement. 
To b^in with, Hester has hit upon a new situation, rare recom- 
mendation in these days when, of the making of novels there is 
no end. It will be seen at a glance, when you are once shown 
^ which way tp look, what possibilities for skilful hands lie in 




the entanglement of an avowed woman-hater who, anticipating* 
instant death, marries a high-spirited girl, who consents be- 
cause she wants his money for the salvation of her only 
brother. The man recovers. The strangely-wed couple, un- 
suspecting the growing love that finally masters each, long 
live apart. How they are brought together is a story cleverly 
planned and brightly told, its episodes affording opportunity 
for display of intimate knowledge of life in India. 

To the kind thou^tfulness of a friend who knows a queer 
book or “an odd volume” when he sees one, the Baron is 
indebted for a copy of Laurence Oliphant’s Piccadilly 
published by Blackwood thirty years ago. In its literary 
style there is a curious smack of two such very opposite 
thinkei*s and writers as were Bulwer and Thackeray. Though 
the novel is almost plotless, it is impossible not to feel that 
its characters were drawn from types easily recognised at the 
time, and it seems probable that the eccentric hero was in- 
tended as a portrait-sketch of the author himself. This is 
merely conjecture on the part of the Baron, to whom Laurence 
Oliphant was no more than a name frequently mentioned in 
the presence of this deponent, then only a merry Swish'tl 
schoolboy, now a “ noble and approved good master.” 

The Baron has just come across an unpretending volume, a 
kind of off-hand publication in a paper cover, as though indi- 
cating that modesty could not possibly aspire to stout leather 
durable binding, entitled Vagrom Verse and Bagged BJiyme, by 
Robert George Legge (Miles & Co., Ltd.). Its motto, wittily 
applied, is “You shall comprehend all vagrom men,” and, 
therefore, whoever looks into it need not be afraid of getting a 
headache from any recondite Browningisms. The dedication is 
“ To any man.” Here the lightrhearted poet has lost a chance. 
Surely it should have been “ To any other man,” and thus the 
dedication would have been passed on from any one to any 
other, and nobody would be so vain as to accept it as of personal 
and private application. However, this is “ dropping into '' 
metaphysics, and * ‘ that way madness lies, ' ’ His ‘ ‘ Gypsy Song ' * 
should inspire a composer, and his “ Baby ” should be a delight 
to mothers. You may pick out here and there one, for this 
book is to the reader as is the flower to the butterfly, that is, 
if the reader be of that touch-and-go, flitting temperament. 
“ Anyhow, delighted to give this notice by way of a ‘ Legge 
up,' ” says the gay Baron de Book-Worms. 


OUPIDONS AND CUISINE. 

Quite an artistically correct picture-card of invitation to 
visit Chef Oddenino's new place was sent out by that eminent 
restaurateur, drawn by Dudley Hardy, and representing, with 
Dudley-hardihood, several Cupidons, guiltless of any tajlor- 
made clothes, flying about anyhow, while one of them is blowing 
them up with a trumpet. Perhaps this is symbolical of 
M, Oddenino's own trumpet, which the innate modesty of the 
true artist prevents him from performing on himself. Or, stay, 
is it to sigDify that this trumpeting Cupidon in particular is 
having a good “ blow-out,” and informing his other little one- 
winged brethren of the fact ? Anyway, this is a trump card for 
the artist of the free pencil and the artist of the frying-pan. But 
why has each Cupidon got only one wing ? Is it the moulting 
season with them? Or is it again symbolical, to show that 
another wing has yet to he added to the establishment? 
Oddenino is not an easy name to pronounce, some calling it 
“ Out-an-in-o ” ; but if the entertainment provided be only “ out- 
an-out-o,” what does this mispronunciation matter? Others 
say “ Odd-an-even-'O,” as though it were going to be quite a 
“toss-up” how dinners and diners would be served by the 
cuisinier, who has taken a step upwards and promoted himself 
from the Royal to the Imperial. Would not an “ Imperial 
Crown Dinner ” draw?” Anyway, if such, an announcement 
would draw as well as Dudley Hardy, the success of the enter- 
prise is assured d*avance. 
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SISTERLY SYMPATHY. 


Gwendolen, ‘"How late you abb, dear. What have you been doing all the 
AFTERNOON ? ” 

Maude. “ Helping THE Grigsbys AT THEIR ‘AtHome/»and making myself generally 
FASCINATING AND AGREEABLE ! ” 

Gwendolen. “Poor thing ! ” What a hard day's wo&k for you ! ’* 


the fohce of habit. 

[“I arn'informed by Iliose who have been lawyers 
in large practice, that there is so close an associa- 
tion between work in Court and the reception of a 
fee for that work, that it produces quite an un- 
natural and unpleasant sensation to have to do the 
work and not get the fee. So great is the force of 
habit, that I can well imagine this might be the 
case.”— Jlfr. A. J. Balfour.] 

Pray, do not think we men of law 
Desire our fees too dearly ; 

'Tis not for that we like to draw 
Our twenty thousand yearly ; 

*Tis not that w^c arc fond of gold, 

Or greedily would grab it 
To hoard it up in sums untold— 

Tis simply force of habit. 

When w’^e appear in Court, we know 
A fee is bound to follow 
As surely as the April snow 
Succeeds the April swallow. 

So often is the same thing done, 

One gradually places 
* The fees as feature number one 
In all ones’s legal cases. 

One gets to love them in one’s heart, 

To feel with satisfaction 
That they are an essential part 
And parcel of an action ; 

And if, hy any strange mishap, 

One chances to have missed ’em, 

The sense of void upsets a chap 
And tries his nervous system. 

As money merely, they, of course, 
Possess no fascination, 

But who is proof against the force 
Of such association ? 

’Tis not that we are fond of gold, 

Or greedily w’ould grab it 
To hoard it up in sums untold— 

’Tis simply force of habit. 


THE NATIONAL FOOTBALL CO.; 
or, Sport (f) on a Business Footing. 

Report op the Directors, 
Presented at the Fifth Annual General 
Meeting, held at the Compamfs Head 
Office, May 1st, 1906. 

In reporting upon the affairs of the 
Company for the year ending April 20, 
1906, the first duty of the Directors is to 
refer to the great loss it has sustained 
by the lamented death of its Chairman, 
Sir Bill Bloggs, Bart., M.P., for Leather- 
head, and Minister for the Department 
of Imperial Footerculture. His all-round 
qualifications as ex-pugilist and chucker- 
out, as trainer and entrepreneur of the 
Zulu Football Impi, as Promoter of 
the Boxer Importation Syndicate, and 
Manager of the Umpires Burial Society, 
have contributed very largely to the 
financial success of the Company. 

The Board have elected the Honble. 
Pott Hunter, the well-known President 
of the Oldham Win Tie or Wrangle Club, 
to be Chairman in place of the late Sir 
Bill Bloggs. 


Th e operations of the Company have been 
greatly extended during the past twelve 
months. This gratifying result has been 
chiefly brought about by the sweeping 
success of Association and Rugby candi- 
dates at the recent General Election, none 
but professionals standing a chance at the 
polls. The inspectors of the Company 
have thus been authorised by Government 
to enforce the New House-to-House collec- 
tion of fines for non-attendance at League 
Matches; and anti-football voters have 
now been disfranchised. 

Owing to salutary police-regulations the 
gate-money at the company’s fixtures has 
touched a record, and we have again 
to express our thanks to the various Rail- 
way Companies for stopping all traffic on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays throughout 
the season, to permit the passage of the 
thousands of football trains. The assist- 
ance repeatedly rendered by the Household 
Troops has also been most valuable in 
guarding the referees, under a hundred 
of whom this year, it has been ascertained, 


have laid down their lives in the service 
of the public. 

The Crystal Palace arena being found 
inadequate, it is proposed to convert the 
whole of Hyde Park into a huge open-air 
amphitheatre, which, it is estimated, 
will hold between two and three million 
spectators. The financial recommenda- 
tions of this scheme are obvious. A 
large percentage of the turnover will be 
devoted to the development, sustenta- 
tion and pensioning of the class of picked 
professional performers, the British as 
a nation having ceased to play the game. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the 
last amateur has just died in the work- 
house. 

In conclusion, it is considered unneces- 
sary that any detailed balance-sheet 
should be issued, but it may be stated 
in general terms that the Company’s 
revenue has this year run into eight 
figures, and that the holders of Preference 
Stock will receive a dividend of eighty 
per cent. " ^ 
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BACK TO “THE BACKS.” 

The Avemie of Trinity I How sweet it were to pace 
Beneath a May day sky once more that dear familiar place ; 

Or han^ upon the Bridge again, and watch with friendly eye 
The gay canoes and pleasure-boats that merrily go by. 

Or, stretched upon the river’s bank, that sunny slope of grass, 
To let the flying minutes go, nor heed them as they pass ; 

An easy book for company, and, though the dons may fret, 

To puff, while porters prowl afar, the lawless cigfirette. 

To hear the voice of friends who pass, and hail you as they go— 
Get up, get up, you lazy loon ! It ’s time to come and row.” 
Oh, early, unforgotten friends, I cannot praise — can you? — 
The fate that plucked our hands apart and tore our lives in two. 

And then the fleet of racing ships to Grassy and the locks, 

The eight men toiling heartily, the eager little cox ; 

The bodies moved in unison, the murmur of the slides. 

The “Five, you’re late,” or “Four, you’re short,”from some- 
body who rides. 

The silent, dogged earnestness of all the panting crew. 

The strong beginning swiftly gripped, the finish driven through. 
The rattle of the oars and, ah, sometimes the sound sublime 
I Of one who cheered, “ Swing out, my lads, you’re doing record 
time I” 


How fresh and cool the evenings were — ^like those who spent i 
them then 

In frank and boyish cheerfulness, our self-created men. 

Ah, would that I were back with those who keep in Cambridge 
town 

The old tradition ever young of life in cap and gown ! 

But we must walk in Fleet Street now, or perch upon a ’bus ; 

^To avenue of rustling trees makes melody for us — 

Yet memories of grassy slopes and sunny hours relax 
The minds of men in London pent who never see the Backs. 

R. C. L. 


WHY STRIKE? 

Old King Coal But he ’s cutting off his nose. 

Is a grimy old soul. If on strike just now he goes. 

And a grimy old soul is he ; For the sake of a shilling feel 


Still going'! Five Years of my Life^ by Alfred Dreyfus. 
The advertisement says that “the first edition” is “nearly 
exhausted before publication.” We should have thought the 
subject was quite exhausted long ago. However, so it isn’t, 
and popular feeling does not send Dreyfus on the DeviVs Island 
to the deuce. Strange ! 



EEClM3mNG-Sl5RGE.VNT Br-b-r-OK. “ YOO ’RB A L1KI5LY LOOKING PAIR OF FELLOWS. YOU OUGHT TO JOIN THE COLOURS ! ” 
AGRlCBBTURAt LABOURER AND Mbohanio (both). “ SO WE WOULD, GUY’NOR, IF YOU ’D MAKE SOLDIERING WORTH OUR WHILE. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extea-Cted feom the Diaey op Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, April 29- — 
‘‘ Mp. Lowther, Sir, I would like to know 
whether this Assembly is the most orderly 
in the world ? ” 

’Twas the voice of Mr. Flavin- I knew 
he’d complain. A man of large mind, 
kind nature, far-reaching sympathies, 
there is one- thing he can’t stand ; it is, 
the mere approach to disorder. Observe 
the punctilious style of his address. None 
of your jumping up and chucking a 
Question at the Chairman, as if it were 
half a brick and he a stranger. *^Mr. 
Lowther, Sir.” 

The Question, it must be said, answered 
itself. Mr. Channing was on his legs, 
and, unfortunately, the House doesn’t like 
Mr. Channing. An honest, well-meaning 
man, ever impelled by sense of duty, he 
has the gift, quite unconsciously exercised, 
of instantly arousing the antipathy of his 
audience. This due largely to monotony 
of their mutual relations. Mr. Channing 
is always in a minority, and the majority 
are ever in the wrong. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances, even when he simply rises to 
put a Question, the House howls at him. 
To-night he delivered his views on the 
war in South Africa, insisting that his 
own countrymen, whether in civil or 
military capacity, are criminally in the 
wrong, whilst the gentle Boer, harmless 
as an infant, is a martyr to brutal force 
and murderous cupidity. Small wonder if 
men, some of whom had lost dear ones 



Micalius Flayinius Valerius, Senator, 

“1 would like to know whether this Assembly is 
4he most orderly in the world.” 


killed in ambush or shot from under the 
protection of the white flag, indicated 
dissent. 

In brief, V7hat was happening was a 
shouting match. Gentlemen opposite 
'maintained perpetual roar. Mr. Channing 
waited till something approaching Ml 
was reached, when he, yelling at top of 
his voice, tried to work in the fragment 
of a sentence. 

Mr. Flavin, not wholly unused to scenes 
of disorder, cherishes memories of a 
night not long past when on the floor of 
the House of Commons he played the 
pai»t of Valerius at the Battle of Lake 
Regillus. 

But fiercer grew the fighting 
Around Yalebius dead ; 

For Titvs dragged him by the foot, 

And Aitlus by the head. 

The difference betvreen the Roman 
soldier and the Member for North Kerry 
happily is that Mr. Flavin was alive, 
was, indeed, kicking. But there were 
Titus and Aulus, disguised in uniform 
of the Metropolitan police. Macaulay, 
in the spirit of prophecy that belongs 
to the poet, accurately described their 
method of handling the hon. Member 
when conducting him towards the door. 

Some people of fastidious taste might 
describe this as a disorderly scene. Put- 
ting it that way only establishes Mr. 
Flavin’s position as- an authority on the 
subject. The Chairman of V^ays and 
Means shrank from reply. But Members 
hung their heads and felt that, as usual, 
Mr. Flavin had touched the spot. It 
would have been idle at that particular 
moment to affirm that “this Assembly is 
the most orderly in the world.” 

Business kone.— Tackling the .BMget in 
Committee. 

Tuesday . — ^Little did Mark Lockwood, 
Colonel, rising early and pinning his 
carnation in his buttonhole, guess what 
to-day had in store for him. As for his 
colleague on the North Western Board, 
things have, with the new century, taken 
a turn that prepares a heroic spirit for 
any fresh disaster. Exiled from the 
Treasury Bench, accused of confederation 
with Powell Williams in engineering a 
corner in cordite, abashed by Cap’en 
Toimmy Bowles’s pre-eminence in the mat- 
ter of ducks, the Right Hon. Ellison 
Macartney is a Blighted Being, To be 
accused of wrongfully voting, to be 
compelled to withdraw whilst House 
discussed whether his vote should be 
disallowed, were mere incidents in the 
colour of the day. 

For Mark Lockwood the case was dif- 
ferent. On him the sun always shines, 
pleased to meet his friendly regard. He 
is (in some respects) like the sunflower, 
which “ turns on her god when he 
sets, the same look which she turned 
when he rose.” Came down to-day 
resolved to back up the best of all 



“ Like the Sunflower.” 
(Colonel M-rk L-okw-d.) 


Governments in matter of the Coal Tax. 
By way of preface to business there was 
a little Bill promoted by the London and 
North - Western Railway, whose direc- 
torate he adorns. Rejection of Bill 
moved. The Colonel naturally went into 
Lobby in support of it. When he came 
out was suddenly seized by Irish Mem- 
bers with intent to make awful example 
of him iu conjunction with Macartney. 
Motion formally made to disallow his 
vote. 

On many a crimsoned battle-field the 
Colonel, at the head of his faithful 
Coldstreams, has faced death. At 
Chillianwallah, Albuera, Aliwal, and 
Aldershot the light of battle has played 
around the inseparable carnation. As 
Hood wrote of him in contemporary 
history, he almost “left his legs in 
Badajos’s breaches.” Those moments 
of peril fade in comparison with what 
he endured this afternoon, when, in 
faltering voice, he repelled the accusa- 
tion brought against him by tlie Irish 
Members. Having made an end of speak- 
ing, he saluted the Speaker and, pulling 
himself together, strode forth with mar- 
tial step, whilst in his absence his sad 
case was considered. 

Honourably acquitted, but the scars 
remain. Shows afresh ^ow uncertain is 
life, how a day ushered iu by a fair morn 
may fizzle out under sulphureous cloud. 

Business done. — ^None. House met for 
i morning sitting to discuss Coal Resolnticn 
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A SAD AND DESERTING CASE!! 

(Sir J-m-s J-c-y and Mr. D. A. Th-m-s.) 

of Budget. “No, you don’t,” said pro- Business done.— The bitter cry of the 
moters of private Kailway Bill. Took the coal-owner mocked by relentless Chan- 
floor, and kept it for whole of sitting. CELLOR OP THE Exchequer. 


stock of sugar sticks, hard bake, pepper- 
mint drops and toffee, 

3. - Lights to be put out at 8 p.m., and 
every private to be up and have his face 
washed (by the sergeant) at 7.30 a.m. 

4. The sergeant will see that pinafores 
are served out to the company before 
meals, and no private to be allowed to eat 
Jam without the consent in wilting of the 
matron. 

5. No corporal punishment to be per- 
mitted, but disobedient privates to be con- 
fined to barracks with the injunction that 
they shall keep their faces turned to the 
wall. In extreme eases, privates will be 
put under stoppages as regards pudding. 

6. Finally, privates will be transferred 
from ‘ ‘ the infantry, ’ ’ to the army on reach- 
ing the age of one-and-twenty. 


Budget and colossal interests involved Friday. — Burt’S speech on Coal Tax 

set aside. This in accordance with much talked of. First time he has been 
Standing Orders of biggest business esta- heard, even by some Members who sat in 
blishment ,in the world. “ Foits Vavez last Parliament. All delighted with his 
voiilUf George Dandin ! ’ ’ shrewd observation, strong common-sense, 

Thursday.— JQICI^Y, who has his Ovid logical force and under-current of quiet 
at his finger ends, meant to-night to I^^our, the amalgam made musical by 
garnish his speech on the Coal Tax with strange Northumbrian speech. Sark 
a quotation from one of the Fables. It regards the Member for Morpeth as one 
is the lines beginning “Plenty has made me ot the finest episodes in Parliamentary 

poor ” which, by the way, Spenser Himself an honour to the House of 

and Dryden, consciously or unconsciously Commons, the House is at its very best in 
later “conveyed.” But St. Michael’s its attitude toward shim. The Ex-Secretary 
speech in reply to Squire of Malwood Board of Trade, as with modest 

knocked Ovid, and much else, out of his he testifies, “commenced working 

head. Long time since there has been such in coal-pits at an early age.” As was 


clattering down of card-built structure. 
The Squire not himself in the Coal Trade, 
any more than Bobby Spencer is an agri- 


seen last night, when a crowded audience 
followed with eager attention his un- 
adorned eloquence, there is none it more 


cultural labourer. He is not a colliery, but delights to honour. ^ 
he lives near several when he visits his ** Inevitable talk in these sad times of 
constituency in Monmouthshire. To-night <Ioforioration of Parliament,” says the 
put in best possible way the case of the Member for Sark. “ But when, as in 
impoverished coalowner. Joicey and case, the House of Commons comes in 
David Thomas wept silent tears as, in coRf^iCt with absolute simplicity of man- 
eloquent passage, he described their fallen genuine honesty of character, it 
fortunes ; literally cut off with a shilling, strikes true as steel. Now, as of old. 
Then came St. Michael, accompanied *P^c]an or Tyrian, duke’s son or ex-collier, 
by An Angels in the way of facts and same to it if only they be true 

statistics, showing that the British Coal 

Trade, in spite of increased prices that Business done. — After brief interval, 
last year put an extra thirty-four millions Members again in possession, 
sterling in the coalowner’s sack, main- 

tains the predominant position to T^hich poPULAR REGULATIONS FOR THE 

during the last seven years it has ad- INFANTRY 

vanced by leaps and bounds. Whilst r^nvoT^o ’ jia i* 

^ ^ 1 j A. L yver 9,000 men of the army were uofit for ser- 

these figures were worked out, the ^ce at the front on account of their youth.”- 
emaciated coal-owners bounded on the Oailf Paper.'] 

Benches like parched peas over a fire of 1. Recreation rooms to he provided, ap- 
Welsh coal. They pleaded for pity and propriately, with rocking horses, tin sol- 
commiseration. ^And here was the diers, toy drums, and sixpenny flags. Hoops 
Chanoellob of the Bxcheqtibe pelting and tops to be kept in store for the use of 
them with their own hand-picked coal, recruits when the weather is sufficiently 
for which of late they were getting 81s. a fine to allow of outside games, 
ton, short-weight, delivered m your cellar. 1 2. Every company to be sup’pUed with a 


ODE TO THE “FLUE.” 

(Written in Bed tlm^ewith, with an apology 
to the shade of Lord Byron.) 

The flues increase ! the flues increase ! 

Their endless fevers chill and hum — 

Of sneezing born they seldom cease, 

And leave ns only to return. 

Eternal change all hope denies, 

Suns could not set which would not rise. 

The Doctor looked upon my bed. 

My weary bed held on to me. 

That Doctor gravely watching said, 

* ‘ Thou canst not stand ! get up and see.” 
When tottering legs beneath me fell, 

I knew I was indeed unwell I 

Oh, how it rose and whence it came, 

The dread bacillus of the flue, 

And that mean germ which’^puts to shame 
All that the wisest ever knew. 

Why all invincible are they. 

It ’s not in Human Wit to say. 

I stagger like a sea-sick man, 

And reel across the swaying floor ; 

Or after doing all I can, 

Find that I can do nothing more, 

Then feebly murmur that it ’s clear 
It must be arsenic in my beer. 

I sicken at the sight of meat ; 

I turn from generous wines away ; 

What can a fellow drink or eat 
When once the flue has come to stay ? 
Hardest in this the sufferer’s lot, 
Digestion is a thing forgot. 

Ob, how am I ? And what art thou, 

My country ? Still]through chills and rain 
Thine elements keep up their row. 

Thy peerless climate doth remain, 

Till exercise my soul abhors. 

And only wants to stop indoors. 

Place me on any sort of steep, 

Where nothing save some kind of air 
May calm my flue-racked nerves to sleep, 
And let me settle anywhere ; 

In British damp perforce I stew— 

4)rat the^acillus of the Flue ! H. C. M. 




Tenor (at amateur concert), **It *s mt tukn jtext, and I*m so nervous I should like to run away. Would you mind acoompanyikg mb, Miss Brown? 
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Mrs, Onslow (seriously), I ’m devoted to Rossetti — (dreamily) 
CULTUEED OONVEESATIONSa I delight in Shelley— (sincerely) and I simply love Ella 'Wheeler 

I.— Ltceeart. Wilcox ! 

Captain Dormer, Hotv odd I Hotv onr tastes do agree, Mrs, 

Scene— A sermis-looUng botidoir in South Kenshigton, Dis- oxsiow. One would almost think 

covered, Mrs- Onslow and Captain Dormer. She is a pretty M'ts, Onslow ( 7 *ising to Hng the bell). Some tea, Captain 
young tvidow whose knowledge, frequently referred to in con- dqrmer ? (Smiles sweetly.) 

versation, of the fact that Mrs. Browning teas the wife of Mr. Captain Dormer (aware of a check). Oh, thanks. I say, yon don't 
Browning, and that Lord Bvron was not all that he should ;^ow what it is to me being able to come round like this, and 
have been, to say the least of it, has won for her a reputation a, 2^100 intellectual chat with you, Mrs. Onslow. It lifts 

for Intellect and Literary Culture to which her visitor is ^bove the ordinary, frivolous Oh, you know what I 

endeavouring to live tip by craftily adjusting Ms mental ]VIay I come in again soon, Mrs. Onslow and have 

equipment toiler supposed requirements, Onatahle near her another talk? I'm devoted* to music, and 1 know you are. 
are all thelatest imhlications, while lierunconscious desire ^jayn’t I take you to one of those jolly classical concerts some 
to prove that her vast knowledge has not injured the Femt- afternoon*? At Queens Road, or somewhere V 
nine side of Iter character is shown by her being engaged on Onslow, 1 don’t know quite which ones you mean, 

some rather feeble embroidery. . Captain Dormer, but I 'm sure I should be only too (Enter 

aptain Dormer (looking at her admiringly). You seem to me Milk and suo*ar ? A.L. 


nine side of her character is shown by her being engaged on Onslow. 1 

some rather feeble embroidery. . Captain Dormer, bi 

Captain Dormer (looking at her admiringly). You seem to me Milk and suo*ar 
to read everything, Mrs. Onslow ! It 's really wonderful ! I’m ^ 

keen enough on reading, myself, but I don’t seem to get the 
time. Of course, I don’t say I’m clever, and all that. But I OUR OV 

know what I like, and I never let myself get rusty, even out , ^ . 

i in India. Always kept up with the times, don’t you know. THIS years art, ; 


OUR OWN PRIVATE VIEW. R.A. 

This year’s art, as evidenced at the Academy, seems to be 


Now, there ’s this (He takes up a dainty white volume, tied specially prolific in sucklings, bab^ and small childen. No 
with green ribbotis). I suppose you know who wrote it ? I bet wonder, then, that Master H^RY, Harry s son, who is a very 


you ’re behind the scenes f master, should find in this show sjpecial opportunities for 

Mrs. Onslow (fUittered), ^^ell, I have heard-but you won’t Ms own peculiar style of recording draughtsmanship, 
repeat it, will you, Captain Dormer ? — that it ’s by Laurence 14. “ The King^s Yeoman.** By Mr. Arthur Garratt. For a 
Housman, or by Mrs. Meynell ! Yeoman, a real good old Beefeater, associated always with 

Captain Dormer (supposing he ought to be surprised). By Palaces and Drawing Rooms, to come to a Garratt is probably 
Jove ! Fancy I Laurence Housman, you know I Or Mrs- the reason why this Beefeater, aged and thin, with very little 
'Whatshemame 1 1 ‘Weill beef in him, only the costume being ‘‘full,” should appear so 

Mrs. Onslow, But, please, don’t tell anyone, will you? It’s melancholy. Some of us have not quite*forgotten that ancient 
rather a secret, you see. Promise! I might get into such “Yeoman of the Guard,” eh? 

trouble over it I 17. Portrait of a lady. By Solomon J. Solomon, A. The lady 

Captain Dormer. I promise. But who’d have thought it?, is in very pretty evening dress. There is a puzzled expression 
Do you like the book, Mrs. Onslow ? I thought it rather jolly, on her face as she lifts her left arm and places her finger on 
in parts. her ;left shoulder. What ’s the matter ? A hidden pin ? A 

Mrs, Onslow, Oh! . . . I hardly think I shonld call it that, mosquito bite ? What is it? Motto, ^^Noli me tangere,** as the 
Captain DORMER. lady said to the insect. 

Captain Dormer. Well, perhaps it is rather rot, as you say, 24. The Rev. Canon Wood, D.D. By Dorothea M. Wood. 
Mrs. Onslow. He is an ecclesiastical puzzle to the simple laic. Being attired 

Mrs, Onslow, I don’t tMnk I said that, did I ? in Genevan bands, cardinal’s scarlet, black University (?) scarf, 

Captain Dormer (changing the subject), Now, look here, Mrs. ring (episcopal?) on his finger, likewise wearing an embroidered 
Onslow, you ’re an intellectual woman. Who should you say surplice, what is he ? Apparently several ecclesiastical digni- 
was the best modern writer — ^the best of all, you know ? taries rolled into one. “A big gun,” not a mere “ canon.” 

Mrs, Onslow, Do you mean of the last decade, of the last 32. W. H, F. Lyon, Esq, By George Watson. In full hnnt- 
season, orof the entire Yictorian era, Captain Dormer ? ing costume. A Lyon-huiiter. Bat, cheq^ up, Sir, in spite of 

Captain Dormer (depressed and bewildered). Oh! I don’t your having on your right (31) Adams’ “ Mists,” from 
know. The last fifty years or so. which you are despondingly turning away, you have below you, 

Mrs. Onslow (thoughtfully). Well, I suppose, of the great may be in the kitchen, (33) “The Nimble Galliard,** a merry 
thinkers, Spenobb would be among^the first. * gentleman, shown by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., singing merrily 

Captain Dormer (cheerfully, recognising the name). Oh I to his own accompaniment. 

Capital 1 Do you know, I thought you ’d say that, Mrs. Onslow. 80. By Denis Eden. After Eden, Adam has a new suit and 
Spenser — the chap who wrote the Faery Queen — ^and a very curious black-beetle-crushing hoots. 

pretty thing I ’ve heard, though I ’ve not had time to read it 85. “ The Home Wind.** By C. Napier Hemy, A. Might be 
myself. Spenser ! Yes, by Jove. And where do you place two Hemy-grants from another Hemy-sphere, who had taken a 
Carlyle and Rider Haggard and those Johnnies, eh? A good boat and put to sea in order to get home quickly. ” Sale and 
way after Spenser, I *li bet ! Return.” Delightfully breezy. 

Mrs, Onslow (rather reproachfully). Oh, they’re all so 92. Pretty lady, shown by Rose D.BONNOR, attired for going 
differeyit, Captain Dormer. out, and waiting for her friend, or friends, to fetch her. If 

Captain Dormer. Y'es, I suppose they are .... Poetry, her friends are not “ fetching,” .she is. 
now. You might not think so, but I’m awfully keen on 93. George W. Joy. A Joyous picture of “Britannia” as 
poetry. I used to recite “ The boy stood 011 the burning deck,” “ an armour-clad.” Let us hope that this is “ a lasting Joy,” 1 
when I was a little chap, but I think that *s rather rot. I ’m likewise “ a thing of beauty,” which is “ a Joy for ever ! ” 
keen on Swinburne and Locksley Hall, and those chaps. I 98. A Dunn I Don’t be frightened, not the ordinary sort of 
think Locksley Hall ’s my favourite poet. (Gathering from “Dun,” but a portrait, very well Dunn, by Solomon J. Solomon 


way after Spenser, I *ll bet ! Return.” Deliglittully breezy. 

Mrs, Onslow (rather reproachfully). Oh, they’re all so 92. Pretty lady, shown by Rose D.BONNOR, attired for going 
differeyit, Captain Dormer. out, and waiting for her friend, or friends, to fetch her. If 

Captain Dormer. Y'es, I suppose they are .... Poetry, her friends are not “ fetching,” .she is. 
now. You might not think so, but I’m awfully keen on 93. George W. Joy. A Joyous picture of “Britannia” as 
poetry. I used to recite “ The boy stood 011 the burning deck,” “ an armour-clad.” Let us hope that this is “ a lasting Joy,” 1 
when I was a little chap, but I think that *s rather rot. I ’m likewise “ a thing of beauty,” which is “ a Joy for ever ! ” 
keen on Swinburne and Locksley Hall, and those chaps. I 98. A Dunn I Don’t be frightened, not the ordinary sort of 
think Locksley Hall ’s my favourite poet. (Gathering froyn “Dun,” but a portrait, very well Dunn, by Solomon J. Solomon 
Mrs. Onslow’s expy*ession that he is gettiyig out of his depth, and (that’s two of ’em, ergo, why not call himself “ Solomons ” ?) 

getting back to safer ground) Now tell ^ me your favourite poet, of a good old sportsman in hunting^toggery, grasping his whip and 
Mrs. Onslow. ' severely eyeing, under his lashes, the figure<at 94, Mr. ARTHUR 
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R. A. PAINTINS. 

^2. Mrs. 'Workman. ‘‘Gottlie Workman in the House. Horful 
noosance. No wonder I look miserable ! ” By Harringrton Mann. 

811. The Sitwell Family. “This is rummy. Whyth^’re orl 
standing up ! Wot price the Salid bole ? ” J. S. Sargent, E..A. 

254. “ Oh, wot awfully rude people they are next door I Don’t 
look at ’em, darlings ! ” Charles Sims. 

477. “ Oh, bother ! Here ’s anoth^ Cook’s lot coming !” 

F. Goodall, R,A. 

212. For a cup of corfee ’ot 

Drop a penny in the slot. G. D. Leslie, R.A. 

64. Alarming reduction at a Summer Sale. F. Howard Michael. 

' 178. The Misses Wertheimer, and the tall one don’t see a nasty 
black-beedle on her dress. The two Morejarianas, or how we have 
our “ Pickles” in from the Stores. J. S. Sargent, R.A. 

138. A Mermaid. “It’s the worst of these Q\d. combs, they 
tear the hair so.” J. W. TFa^-house, R.A., his jOep-loma work, 
quite a watery subject. Get your umbrellas.” 

41. Miss Kitty Shannon. HorfuUy nice girl 1 Kind of subject 
that glows on one. J. J", Shannon, A. 

‘377. James Bunten, Esq, Finding the shooting flagging. W. Q. 
Orchardson, R.A. 

901, Henry Arthur Jones, Esq. Reading the third and last 
application for the water-rate. H. G. Biyiere. 

“ Blossoms fair.” Tr^g to arrange them after lunch. And 
quite a young woman too ! 'W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 

788, Edward Cornish, Master of the Barbers’ Company, 1887^88. 

* "Why doesn’t he have a shave, then? ” T. E. S. Benham. 
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Hooker, A.’s, young "lady, ■who has “nodingson” and Tory 
much enjoying a vapoury kind of hath. 

103. Mr. John Sargent, K.A., sho'^v's us a lady and children. 
What does she see? She is beckoning with her right to 
A^o. 108, Mr. Arthur Hacker, A/s, Thomas C. Dewey, Esq., who 
looks ** downy as well as Dewey. Does the lady want him to 
come and join in a Dewey-ett ? 

122. Frank Dicksee R.A.’s, Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos, is magnificent, as it ought to be seeing that the lady 
is a Double Duchess. 

146. St. Helena or “ Sant Helena” as it is by J. SANT, R.A. 
The last phase of “going For further information, con- 

sult Lord Rosebery. 

162, “ The Nearest Way Home,” which H. W. B. Davis, R.A., 
shows you is to go by Cowes. To a nervous person it might 
seem a mere “ toss up ” whether he would ever arrive at home. 
Certainly he would not find himself (as the artist is) at home 
amongst the cows. 

164. By Peter Graham, R.A. Collecting the Flock.” The 
sheep have wandered away and left their wool behind them 
where a waterfall ought to be. Delightful scene ! 

169. Helena and Hermia. By Sir. Eb. Poynter, Bart,, P.R.A. 
If the President does not point a moral, at least he adorns a 
tale. *Ow ’Arry vrill like 'Elena and 'Ermia ! 

174. Here 's a splendid show of velvet, steel, and gold, as 
worn by the Duke of Somerset when painted by Professor 
Hubert von Herkomer, R.A. 

175. “ A Gleam before the Storm.” How delightful to take 
shelter from the magnificent warrior at 174, and follow our 
leader, our B. W. Leader, R.A., to this quiet nook. 

198. Sweet Gegetta! Fortunate Luke Fildes, R.A., She is 
a sly Southern puss, who, if you dare to make any advances, 
will giggle, nudge you, and say, “ Ge-getta-long with you!" 
(Hence the name.) 

204. All hail to the veteran, dear old T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., 
with all his a-cows-tic properties about him. In this and his 
three other [pictures he shows himself “still going strong!" 
He sends four pictures this year ; so the veteran is “ well to 
the fore." 

219. A case of real distress. 

** She only said, ‘ I am a-weary ’ ; 

‘ lie oometh not,’ she said ! ” 

“ I know this lamp will sputter and smell, and I can’t reach it 
to turn it out. Oh, why isn’t Charles here?” Life-like, by 
i John S. Sargent, B.A. 

220. Sir Alma Tadbma, R.A,, still at his own old game of 
Marbles, and always a winner. 

226. James E. Vanner, by Walter W. Ouless, R.A. Artist 
lost a chance of effect; he ought to have given his sitter a 
real good cigar, then friends, recognising him, would have 
exclaimed, “Hai Yanner! 

232. “ I ’m Sir Benjamin Hingley, Bart. 

Arthur S. Cope, A., with his art 
Has painted of me a likeness true ! 

What do you say, Sir ? Who are you f ” 

236. “ The Mystery of the Stiffened Fingers.” By F. S. HURD 
Wood. 

252. Alfred Parsons, A., shows us “Lust Day for Salmon ; 
Junction of the Tees and Greta.” It is a “ Grand Junction ! ” 
Only wants a line (and rod), which it gets in this Guide. There 
ought to have been a ferry shown, but perhaps the artist has 
never “ crossed his Tees.” 

261. T. Gibson Bowles, Esq., M.P., by George Watson. By 
George, indeed I T. G. B. is sky’d ! Poor Tom has gone aloft ^ 
But just like him ! He was ever in “ the upper sukkles.” 

361. “ The City of London on the Yelloio Thames.” The tale 
of our river cleverly and truthfully told in colour, by W. L. 
Wylue, a. If it *s mud you want, there ’s the Yellow Peril 
with a vengeance. 

L .377, James Bunten, Esg., is humorously depicted n by idie 


eminent W. Q. (quite in the cue here) Orohardson, R.A., with 
a gun in rest waiting for the game to begin. 

Baby, Baby Bunten, 

Daddy ’s out a huuten. 

To get a little rabbit’s skin, 

To wrap dear Baby Bunten in. 

“Hunting” here evidently means “in quest of,” as no one 
ever went out hunting” rabbits. What a bag he will have 
before the Academy closes ! I ’ll rabbit-warren’t him he will I 
[Tliis picture is noticed by Harry’s son, from his own private 
view.] 

445. B. W. Leader, R.A., gives us a taste of “An Old 
Southern Port.” There ’s no glass to it : you can look, but you 
mustn’t touch. Ho matter, it will improve by keeping. Lucky 
the seller whence this port comes, and still luckier the buyer. 
B. W. Leader’s health ! “ Port it is ! ” 

477. “ A Mystery of the Past.” Behold the Sphinx ! It 
Is good all round, for Goodall, R.A., pinxit 

[Master Harry takes this picture from another point of vieio.] 

520, “ Memories,” so C. M. Q. Orchardson styles his picture 
of a lady at a piano. Ho music before her, playing from memory, 
having apparently, from her puzzled expression, got the tunes 
a trifle mixed. 

530. Here ’s Hem*y McGrady, 

All lace-y and braidy, 

And silvery stripes on his trews ; 

He hails from Dundee, Sir, 

And is, as you ’ll see, Sir, 

Lord Provost, if that ’s any news. 

Here ’s to the painter so clever and gay, 

Hubert von Herkomer, R.A. Hooray ! 

Which is the song and chorus for H. v. H.’s students when they 
assemble for a zither evening, as you may see them repre- 
sented in Ho. 305 by same Master, Both clever pictures. 

Such are some among the many exhibited at this year’s 
Academy, the success whereof will be, Mr. Punch trusts, not 
one whit behind that of former years. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the show is declared open ! Walk up I Walk up ! 


LAMENTS OF LONDON. 

[“The housing problem is daily becoming more acute. The other day a 
woman appeared at an East End Police Court to ask the magistrate’s advice. 
She had been evicted from her tenement, and had since tramped London in 
search of a home ; hut although she was prepared to give 7s. dd. out of her 
weekly wage of 12s. 6d. she could find none.’^ — Dail^ Paper.} 

Trudge, trudge, trudge— 

Tramping the East for a home, 

Seeking in vain through sunshine and rain, 

We wearily, drearily roam ; 

While our little ones whimper at heel 
Through dismal dark alleys and slums, 

And weary and wet and hungry, they fret 
For home — but the home never comes. 

The birds of the air have their nests, 

The beast of the field has his den 
Where his limbs may repose in the spot that he knows— 
But what of us children of men ? 

No rest for the soles of our feet, 

But still to new scenes we must change, 

Still, still be unknown, without homes of our own, 

And strangers ’mid all that is strange. 

Trudge, trudge, trudge, 

We struggle, with labouring breath 
And tottering knees, through dens of ^disease 
And hovels of sickness and death. 

Trudge, trudge, trudge, 

Dog-weary in body and mind 
We ply our sad quest without hope, without rest, 

But never a home cam we find. 
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DRAMATIC SEQUELS. 

OCTAVIAN AND CLEOPATRA. 

This is not, as might at first be 
imagined, a sequel to the Antony and 
Cleopatra of Shakspearb, but to the| 
Ccesar and Cleopatra of Mr. George j 
Bernard Shaw. Unlike Shakspearb’s 
famous tragedy, it is written with a 
scrupulous regard for the facts of history, 
and, Mr. Shaw, if we would let him, | 
would be happy to prove in a prefatory 
essay that its dialogue is not only true 
to life, but is substantially a reproduc- 
tion of what was actually spoken in the 
year B.c. 31, by the characters. 

Scene — An extravagantly furnished apart- 
ment in the Palace at Alexandria, 
Cleopatra is discovered seated upon 
her throne, She is dressed with 
mournful splendour^ as befits a queen 
who has been defeated at Actium 
and has suffered a recent bereave- 
ment, Her face is as attractive as a 
liberal use of cosmetics can make if, 
and her whole appearance is that of 
a middle-aged and rather dissipated 
member of the corps de ballet, who has 
gone into half-mourning because the 
manager has reduced her salary, 
Charmian, a pretty f shrewish-looking 
damsel t is in attendance on her, 

I Cleopatra (nervously). Am I looking my 
I best, Charmian ? 

i Charmian (sulkily). Your majesty is 
looking as well as I can make you. If 
you are not satisfied you had better get 
another maid. 

Cleo, (looking at herself in hand mirror). 
Silly child. Of course I am satisfied. I 
think you are wonderful. 

Char, ^mollified). Yes. I think I 've not 
done so badly. 

Cleo, Of course, with Antony not even 
buried yet it would hardly have done for 
me to be too magnificent. 

Char, (decidedly). Most unsuitable. 

Cleo, As it is, I think we *ve arrived at 
a rather successful blend of splendour and 
sorrow, suggesting at once the afhicted 
widow and the queen who is open to con- 
solation. 

Char, That is certainly the impression 
we intended to convey. By the way, when 
does CiBSAR arrive ? 

Cleo, OCTAVIAN ? Almost at once. , 

Char, His first visit, isn’t it ? 

Cleo, Yes. So much depends on a first 
impression. (Looks at mirror again,) I 
think we shall captivate him. 

’ Char, (dubiously). He ’s not very im- 
pressionable, I hear. 

Cleo, No, But I shall manage it. Think ! 
how completely I fascinated Julius. 

Char, His uncle ? I’m afraid that ’s 
hardly a reason why you should prove 
equally attractive to the nephew. 

* Cleo, My dear-child, why not ? 

Char, Well — the lapse of time, you 
know. That was seventeen years ago. 



Cleo, How horrid you are. I wish you 
hadn’t such an accurate memory for dates. 

Char, Yes, dates are stubborn things. 

Cleo, (pettishly). That ’s no excuse for 
perpetually reminding me of them. I 
declare I ’ve a good mind to have you 
executed. 

Char, (tranquilly). Your majesty will 
hardly do that. I am the only person in 
Egypt who really understands the secret 
of your majesty’s complexion. 

Cleo, That ’s true. But you ought to be 
more tactful. 

Char, (tossing her head). You can’t ex- 
pect me to display tact when my wages 
haven’t been paid since the battle of 
Actium. 

Cleo, Poor child ! Never mind, when 
OCTAVIAN is at my feet you shall be paid 
in full. Will that satisfy you ? ' 

Char, I ’d much rather have something 
on account. 

Cleo, I wish you wouldn’t vex me in this 
way just when it’s so important that I 
should look my best. You know how un- 


becoming temper is to a woman when she 
is . . . well, over thirty (begfintimp to cri/). 

Char. There, there ! I ’m sorry I said 
anything to hurt you. Don't cry, for 
Heaven’s sake, or that rouge will run. 
Then I shall have to go all over you again. 
Dry your eyes, there ’s a good creature, 
(Cleopatra does so obediently.) 1 declare 
you ’re all in streaks. Come here, and let 
me put you straight. 

[Cleopatra goes to Charmian who pro- 
duces powder-puff 1 etc,, and repairs 
the ravages of emotion, 

Cleo. Quick, quick! They 're coming. I 
hear them. I ’m glad he ’s so early. Only 
a quarter of an hour after his time. 
(Proudly) That shows how eager he is to 
see me ! I feel that this is going to be 
anotlier of my triumphs. 

[Charmian puts the finishing touch to 
the Queen just as C-®SAR enters. 
She then hastily conceals poioder- 
pufff etc,, behind her, CLEOPATRA 
has no time to return to the throne, 
and stands rather awkwardly with 


YOL. CXX. 


X 
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CHA.RMIAN to Teceive her visitors. 
These prove to be Octavian, a 
pale^ dyspeptic-looking young man 
of about thirty; Agrippa, a bluffs 
thick-set, red-faced warrior past 
middle-age, and a guard of Roman 
soldiers. 

OetavUtn {looking round the gorgeous 
apartment vjitli much disgust, and speak- 
ing in a soft, toeary voice). Ugh! Bad 
taste, very had taste all this. 

Agrippa, Tou know what these bar* 
barians are. {To the two women) Kindly 
inform the Queen 0-aESAR is here. 

Cleo. (advancing). I am the Queen. How 
do you do ? 

Agr. You!, Nonsense! 

Cleo. (archly). Oh, yes, I am. 

Oct. (with gentle melancholy). Dear, 
dear, another illusion gone I 

Cleo. Illusion? 

Oct. Your beauty, you know; your 
grace, your charm. I had heard so much 
of them. So had Agrippa. Let me intro- 
duce you, by the way. Agrippa— Cleo- 
patra. (Wearily) As I was saying, it is i 
most disappointing. | 

Agr. (gruffly). Not what I expected at 
all I [Charmian giggles furtively. 

Cleo, (puzsled). You — don’t admire me ? 

Oct. (gently). Admire you? My dear 
lady ! 

Cleo. (bHdling). Antony was of a 
different opinion. 

Agr. (bluntly), ANTONY was a fool. 

Oct. Hush, my dear Agrippa ! You hurt 
her feelings. 

[Agrippa shrugs his shoulders and 
crosses to Charmian, with whom 
he commences a vigorous flirtation. 

Cleo, (angrily). Never mind my feelings. 

Oct. Frankly then, dear lady, we are 
not impressed. We came here prepared 
for a beautiful temptress, a dazzling siren 
whom I must resist or perish, something 
seductive, enticing. And what do we find ? 

Cleo. (ftirious). Well, what do you find? 

Oct. (in his gentlest voice). Dear lady, 
don’t let us pursue this painful subject. 
Probably we had not allowed for the flight 
of time. SujBBee it that our poor hopes are 
unrealised. (Looking round) But I don’t 
see Crsarion. 

Cleo, (sidlenly). My son is not here. 

Oct. Another disappointment. 

Cleo. You wished to speak to him ? 

Oct. Yes. They talk of him as a son of 
Julius, don’t they ? 

Cleo. He is a son of Julius. 

Oct. A sort of relation of mine, then? 
I must really make his acquaintance. Can 
you give me his address ? 

Cleo. (sulkily). No. If you want him, 
you will have to find him for yourself. 

Oct. (blandly). I shall find Mm, dearest 
Queen. You need be under no apprehen- 
sions about that. 

Cleo. Brute! 

Oct. Eh? 

Cleo. Nothing. I was only thinking. 


Oct. Never think aloud, dear lady. It ’s 
a dangerous habit. 

Cleo. (impatiently). Is there anything 
further you want with me ? 

Oct. (affably). NotMng, thank you, 
notMng. At least, notMng just now. 

Cleo. You would like to see me later? 

Oct. (gentler than a sucking dove). In a 
few weeks, perhaps. The Triumph, you 
know. The sovereign people throwing up 
their caps and hallooing. The Procession 
up the Sacred Way, with the headsman at 
the end of it all. {Yawning slightly) The 
usual thing. 

Cleo. (losing her temper). Oh, you’re 
not a man at aU! You’re a block, a 
stone I You have no blood in yonr veins. 
You ’re not like Antony. 

Oct. No, dear lady, Ii’m not like Antony. 
If I were, I shouldn’t have beaten him at 
Actium. 

Cleo. 1 won’t stay to be baited in this 
way. I won’t ! I won’t ! 

[Goes towards door. 

Oct. (gallantly). Farewell, then. We shall 
meet again. Agrippa, the Queen is going. 

Agr. (breaking off in the midst of his \ 
flirtation). Eh ? Oh, goodbye, 

Cleo, (stamping her foot), Charmian ! 

[Exit. I 

[Charmian jumps up, kisses her hand 
to Agrippa and follows her mistress 
out. 

Agr. (looking after her). That ’s a pretty 
little minx. 

Oct. (ivho has seated himself wearily on 
the throne). Is she ? I didn’t notice . . . 
CiESARiON’s fled. 

Agr. So I supposed. 

Oct. It’s a great nuisance. We must 
find him. Will you see about it ? 

Agr. If you wish it. What shall I do 
with him ? 

Oct. (m his tired voice). Better put him 
to death. It will save a lot of trouble in 
the end. 

Agr. But the boy ’s your own cousin. 

Oct. Yes. I have always disliked my 
relations. 

Agr. (admiringly). I begin to think you 
are a genius, Caesar, after all. 

Oct. I am. Much good it does me ! I’d 
give my genius for your digestion any day. 

[Leans hack on throne and closes his eyes. 
Enter CHARMIAN hurriedly, looking pale 
and dishevelled. 

Char. Help ! Help ! The Queen is dying. 

Oct. (irritably, opening his eyes). Stop 
that noise, girl! You make my head 
ache. 

Char. She is dying, I tell you. She has 
taken poison. [Exit, squealing. 

Agr. Poison, by Jove! Confound it, 
she mustn’t do that, must she? 

[Is about to follow CHARMIAN. 

Oct. ^ Why not? It seems to me an 
excellent arrangement. Yery thoughtful 
of her. Very thoughtful and considerate. 

Agr. But we want her fop that Triumph 
of yours. « ‘ 


Oct. Never mind. After all, what is a 
Triumph ? Disagreeable for her. A bore 
for us. Let her die now, by all means, if 
she prefers it. 

Agr. (impatiently). Don’t you try and 
he magnanimous too. Leave that to your 
uncle. He did it better. 

Oct. (wearily). My dear Agrippa, how 
stupid you are. What possible use can a 
quite plain and middle-aged lady be in a 
triumphal procession ? If Cleopatra were 
still attractive I should say, ‘‘Save her, 
by all means.’' As she isn’t, (yawning) I 
think we may let her die her own way 
without being charged with excessive 
magnanimity. 

Agr, (regretfully). Still I should have 
liked to have seen her brought to Rome. 

Oct. Ah. I shall be quite contented to 
see her comfortably in her cofiSn in Egypt. 
We ’ll let her be buried beside Antony. 
It will gratify the Egyptians, and it won’t 
hurt us. See to it, there ’s a good fellow. 
[Exit Agrippa. Octavian leans back, 
and falls asleep on the throne. 

St. J. H. 

TO PHYLLIS. 

Fairest Phyllis, May is come, 

Leaves are bursting, blossoms budding, 
On the lawn the insects hum. 

Overhead white clouds are scudding*— 
So Spring’s joys pass swiftly by ; 

Let us taste them while they fly. 

Ah I youth’s happiness we prize, 

Idle though the world may judge it ; 
Let them then our joys despise, 
Wrangle over Bill and Budget, 

Toil and pinch, and suffer pain, 

Fame and worthless wealth to gain. 

While discordant parties shout. 

You are wise and do not heed them ; 
Books that wrap men’s minds in doubt 
Harm, you qot, you do not read them, 
Well content with me to stand 
In this garden hand in hand. 

Sing Spring’s carols while you may 
Ere they turn to Winter’s dirges ; 

As for me I ’m growing grey, 

And for you youth’s pleasure urges — 
In another year or so 
You must go to school, you know. 


Note and Query from William 
Whelk.— Dear Mr. Punch, 1 see that Mr. 
Reginald Smith, of the British Museum, 
has been excavating the Ancient British 
Estate of Winklehury, near Basingstoke. 
He has found a boar’s tusk and some bones, 
according to the report in the Pall Mali 
Gazette. Surely, if the place is so called 
in consequence of their having buried 
’winkles — which is short for periwinkles, 
you know— in that spot, he must also have 
discovered any amount of pins. Will you 
kiuMy enquire, and oblige? 
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THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL. 

Get all the money that yon can, 

And when the sum respectable, 

Draw np yonrself yonr little plan 
Of what yon think delectable ; 

Ignore all notions but yonr own 
In manner dictatorial : 

Thus will yon get, and thns alone, 

Yonr National Memorial. 

Next yon mnst have a scnlptor— nay, 

I wouldn’t let them flurry yon 

■With open competitions — ^they 
"Would only bore and worry yon. 

What though they rate yon in the Press 
In wrathful editorial? 

The scnlptor that yon choose will bless 
Your National Memorial. 

Then take an architect or two — 

The great unknowns by preference, 

Though really anyone will do 
'Who shows sufficient deference 

For your high mightiness. This do 
And everlasting glory ’ll 

Shine radiant upon your trn- 
Ly National Memorial. 

SUMMER RESORTS. 

Drbardon-cum-Sloozb. 

Spring weather, in pleasing variety of 
sun and snow-shower, now prevails in this 
I highly fla— favoured locality. Mr. JosiAH 
JORKER, Chairman of the Rural District 
Council here, has bought four black Berk- 
shire pigs, and to lean over the yard gate 
and inspect them, is now a regular after- 
noon occupation. Discussion as to their 
merits runs high amongst our local mag- 
nates. Situate as this health - giving 
village is, it offers to the tired brain- 
worker complete rest, as there is no 
railway station within six miles, and only 
the day-before-yesterday’s newspaper is 
obtainable. 

Chawboodlbcum. 

A fine bracing N.E. wind has dried 
the roads, and, amongst the aged and 
the sick, made a clearance, thoroughly 
in accord with the ‘‘survival of the 
fittest” doctrine. Trade has never been 
more brisk with the local undertaker, 
and the much -respected sexton. The 
cricket club opens its season to-day, with 
a match against the neighbouring village 
of Sludgely. A “Sing-Song,” or “Free 
and Easy,” is held every Saturday night 
at the “Pig and Puppy-Dog,” at which 
well - known hostelry visitors can find 
every accommodation. 

Slackington. 

In this genial and mild air, where a 
steady, gentle rain falls on very nearly 
every day in the year, the Londoner, 
fleeing from the trying East winds of 
Spring, may find a welcome refuge. It is 
quite a pretty sight en Sundays to watch 
the people with their different coloured 
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Mary {the new hmisemaid, who visits the study for the first timet and is un-^ware that poor 
Snooks is suffering from a violervt 'headache, and has been ordered to 'keep a damp doth round his 
head and wear goggles^ “ Lawk-a-mussY ! ” 

Mrs, Snjooks (appearing at door), “ What ’s the mattes, Mast ? It ’s only Master ! ” 


waterproofs, stream out of church. There 
is a rumour that the present supply of 
cabs will shortly be augmented by one, if 
not two, fresh vehicles. On Monday last 
a German band played a charming selec- 
tion of music in the market place, and 
there was a dog-fight in the High Street, 

PORKBURY. 

This charming spot only requires to be 
known, to ensure plenty of patronage 
from visitors. The new pump is being 
pushed forward rapidly, and the Yicar 
intends to hold jumble sales once a week 
throughout the summer. This, in itself, 
will, it is expected, prove a great 
attraction. 

Police - CJonstable Slummers, whose 


urbanity and great consideration for 
the inhabitants (especially on Saturday 
nights) have always been so conspicuous, 
is about to leave, and some of the more 
prominent townsmen have taken the 
opportunity of marking their sense of 
his valuable services by presenting him 
with a handsome pewijer pot, engraved 
with his name and the date. 

A piano-organist now regularly attends 
the weekly market, and his music is 
greatly appreciated by those engaged in 
buying and selling. 

At the Farmer’s Eighteenpenny Ordi- 
nary, last week, Mr. Chumpjaw stated 
that his mangolds were “the whackin’ est 
big ’uns ” grown in the county. 
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OOT MORE! 

■Why did the strawberries cry ? 
Because the cream ^as. "whipped. 



THE AOTOE-MANAGER DISCOUESES. 

II. 

My Lord, I have your gratifying lines 
Which do us equal honour, me and you. 

You have, I notice, thoughtfully perused 
The critics" judgment on my latest work. 

Wherein they dwell with proper English pride 
Upon the service I have done to Art. 

That soft impeachment I will not deny. 

JJ^’or do I simply claim that in my person 
I touch the highest single peak of Art, 

As the Divine Interpreter of Life, 

Kature^s Protagonist ; I also am 

The magnet which attracts the lesser arts, 

The link that binds them, by a common lure. 

Patron of letters, silent but for me, 

I give to poetry (or else to prose) 

The thing they lack — sublime aptie.nIa.tion ; 

And from my bounteous hand the chosen scribe 
Whom I delight to honour bears away 
The most enormous guerdons ever known. 

Patron of plastic art, the living kind, 

I have an exquisite regard for form ; 

And, by the rhythmic postures I assume. 

Teaching my company likewise to pose 
As breathing statues, ambulant at will, 

I give the astonied sculptor food for thought. 
Patron of harmony, I set my seal 
On incidental music. I permit 
Triumphant blasts to advertise my coming. 
Appropriate strains to punctuate my words, 

And melting passages to mark the close ; 

Yet ever keep the lower art in check 

So that it serves, but not obscures, the higher. 

Patron of painting also, I command 
Expert professors of the larger brush 
(For whose colossal schemes a fitting scope 
May not be found on ordinary walls) 

To bid the Titan canvas speak aloud ; 

Yet not so loud that, when I walk the stage, 

Their art should show as other than an adjunct 
To emphasise and throw in fair relief 
My dominating personality ; 

While for the drop-scene, which concerns me less, 
Being my background merely when I bow, 

And rather meant to soothe the general brain 
Narcotically to beguile the time 
Vacant between the visions of myself — 

Here I allow a wider latitude, 

Letting my workmen’s fancy play at large ; 

And, if I judge them rightly by results, 

It is a liberty they much enjoy. 

Such, then, the arts to which I give a home ; 

And yet I have not mentioned nearly all. 

Take architecture ; I encourage that ; 

Eclectic, I extend a helping hand 
To representatives of various styles, 

Gothic, Flamboyant, Perpendicular, 

Rococo, and of Italy new-born. 


Under my wing the decorative arts 
Flourish like bay-trees all about the building. 

A careless luxury pervades the place 
Rich in seraglio-spoils and' Tyrian dyes> 

Druggets of Ind, and'enervating plush ; ' * . ' • 

The walls are eloquent with fresco-work 
Vaguely suggestive of the Sistine vault ; 

Pillar and portal, bar and balustrade 
Aspire in marble (real, not imitation) 

Expressly hewn for me in fabulous climes. 

And tinted naturally like a rainbow. 

Nor do I overlook the humblest arts. 

The dull mechanic toils at my behest 
Shifting the scenery ; the lime-light person 
Plays round me with his concentrated moons ; 

To me the wig-man dedicates his wares. 

And the costumier takes his breath from me. 

I give her cue to Fashion ; when I move 
In evening dress, conducting social plays, 

As from a leading tailor’s patterned block 
The youth of London learns the latest mode ; 

And to my ladies’ gowns (inspired by me) 

Critics devote their best appreciations. 

Often extending to a semi-column. 

Some other minor services to Art, 

May have escaped my notice ; and, indeed^ 

I hardly care to labour instances 
Which might convey a hint of self-esteem. 

Enough has been advanced to prove that I 
Am something more than mere consummate Master 
In what the world accounts as the profession ; 

That I attach or focus to myself 
All sister arts, confederate to form 
A kind of Universal Exhibition ; 

Like certain splendid patrons, known to fame, 

Tyrants and others, who encouraged Art, 

Yet cannot properly be called my peers 
Since they were- only amateurs themselves ; 

As Dionysius of Syracuse, 

Francis the First, Pope Julius the Second, 

Augustus, Pericles, and Monsieur Loubbt. 

Once more, my Lord, I willingly accept 
Your compliments. It is my pleasure to 
Reciprocate them ; I enclose a Box. O. S. 


“ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD.” 

(From Diary of Sam Peeps, Junior.) 

May 1. — ^Up betimes. To Westminster, where a review of the 
Thames fleet. A great crowd both by land and water, and well 
worth seeing. The boats all newly painted and mighty brave 
with flags and bunting, so that it was the finest sight that ever 
I did see in all my life, and makes me resolve in future ever to 
go by water, being both for cheapness, speed and comfort, 
better than the crowded streets where so many coaches. 

May 2. ^To Westminster. Bought a ticket for Chelsea ; cost 
me 2d. Having waited half-an-hour, was told the boats ran every 
ten minutes. By-and-by, a boat, and all well till Vauxhall 
Bridge, where the tide somewhat strong and the boat weak; 
we could by no means pass, but swept back so often as we 
reached the piers. A mighty crowd on bridge, and cheered 
lustily, to our no small indignation, but being held by the tide 
could in no wise escape, and at their mercy more than half-an- 
hour. And so anon back to Lambeth, where all ashore. I was 
for keeping .my ticket, to use upon another occasion, but the 
man would not sufier me to pass. Cost me 2d. and upwards of an 
hour to travel three furlongs, and makes me doubtful as to ever 
again going by water. 
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TU OUe^ Inhabitant {femOe) to Fator/amitias, whahas taken to smp-Mtii^, and hao been 
focming, ko., for the last ten mmutee). “I can't hear what toh be A-Pi^ri^T, Sir, beik® hard o hearik ; but thankee kinddt, 

SlE, ALL THE SAME 1 ” ' — 


DURY OF AN ADVANCE AGENT. 
(What we may come to*) 

Monday, 10 A.M. — Reached England. 
Country half asleep. 

4.0 P.M. — Reached London. Village 
awake, but not really spry. 

4.30.— Reached “ Hotel Magnificent.” 
4*45. — ^Went all over it. Nice house. 
Do as a pied aterre for onr directors when 
over here. 

5.0. — Bought it. 

8.0. — Dinner. Arranged to turn dining- 
room into ante-room for callers. Tired. 
Counted cheques. Bed. 

Tuesday, 9.0 a.m.— Read Times at break- 
fast. Leader disparaging onr company. 
Must see to this. 

10.0. — Saw proprietors of Times. 

11 .0. — ^Bought Times. 

12.0. — Heard of difiQculty with staff. 
Editor resigned. 

1.0 P.M. — Bought some editors. 

1.5.— Lunch. 

3.0 to 6.0. — Interviewed company's 
competitors : three minutes each. 


6.0 to 7,0.— "Wrote cheques. 

8,30.— Theatre. Play, The Ironmaster. 
Don't like the sound : suggests rivalry : 
must see if rights are to be had. 

TFcdwcsdai/.— Curiously unlucky morn- 
ing. Admiralty wouldn't sell Fleet. "War 
OfBce refused to scrap guns. Colonial 
Secretary declined to let me have Jamaica 
as a tip for our ashes. At this rate no 
use staying out. Picked up Thames 
Steamboat fleet for an old song on way 
back. "Will do to run on ’the canals inside 
our fitting shop. 

Thursday, 5.0 P.M.— Things been hum- 
ming to-day. Steamboat deal evidently 
leaked out. Bought the P. and O., 
Cunard, White Star, Orient, Union Castle, 
and North German Lloyd. Bought the 
Liverpool Docks. Bought the London 
and North Western. Cabled to my com- 
pany that they might begin making. 

Friday, 10.0 A.M.— Cable from company 
asking me to buy less and sell more. 
Nonsense. Plenty of time for selling. 
Much best policy to buy up all our 
customers first; sell to ourselves then, 
and make sure of orders. 


4.0 P.M. — Bought Holyhead Harbour. 
Made an offer for St. George's Channel. ^ 

Saturday, 9.0 A.M.— Cable from home, 
“ Rival Trust formed. Underselling. Re- 
turn at once.” 

10.0 A.M.— -Returning. 

PENS IN REST. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— That usually excel- 
lent Association of Warriors the Royal 
United Service Institution recently offered 
a prize for the best essay on “ Lessons to 
be drawn from the Expedition to South 
Africa in regard to the best organisation 
of the Land Forces of the Empire.” 
Well, Sir, so far so good. 

Now what do you say to these headings 
to such a i 3 aper ? ‘ ‘ Why not break up the 
Horse Guards ? ” ‘‘What do they fail to 
learn at the Intelligence Department ? ” 
“Who is responsible for everything?” 

There, Sir, those headings suggest the 
contents of the Essay to which I refer. 
And yet, Sir— no prize was awarded I 
Yours indignantly, 

A Hater op RbI) Tape. 
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WHAT THE ZOO EEALLY WANTS! 

(Report of a Midnight Mass-Meeting of Representative Denizens,) 

The Elephant (who, on the motion of the Jackal, was 
nnanimonsly voted into the chair) said they were met together 
that evening to consider the present highly nnsatisfaetory 
state of their accommodation in those Gardens. Hear, hear ! ” 
and groans,) He thonght the general trend (great applause) was 
towards a thorough overhauling of all our old-established 
institutions. Any weight he might have should be thrown into 
the scale of Reform. There was much that needed setting 
right. (Cheers,) For instance, he could not think it was quite 
fair that he and his hon. friend the Camel should be the only 
animals compelled to ply for hire as public conveyances. He 
considered the Lion and the Tiger ought to take their turn at 
this work. (The Kangaroo. “ Hear, hear! ”) 

The Lion had no objection in the world to the proposal — 
provided he were licensed to carry passengers inside as well as 
out. 

The Tiger was quite ready to consider the suggestion, as 
amended. "What he chiefly complained of was the scandalous in- 
sufBciency of the catering. He would like to see every animal 
provided at least with a live baby on his birthday, and possibly 
on Bank Holidays. (Cheers from all the Carnivore.) From the 
lowest point of view, he thought it would draw the Public. He 
felt sure he could rely on the support of his hon. friend, if he 
would allow him to term him so, the Giraffe. 

The Giraffe said that, as a confirmed vegetarian, he was of 
opinion that dates contained more sustenance to the square 
inch than their equivalent in babies. (Uproar,) Well, it was 
purely a matter of taste. Where he ventured to think the 
authorities wanting was in their neglect to provide more 
facilities for exercise. (Loud applause,) Why not transform the 
whole of the Regent’s Park into a desert ? A few cart-loads of 
sand, a palm or two, and the thing would be done. Then 
individuals like his friend the SLOTH, for instance, would be 
encouraged to lead healthier lives. 

The Sloth was understood to remark that exercise was all 
skittles. Let every animal he given a good old-fashioned 'four- 
post bedstead, and never he called except for meals, and they 
would hear no more grumbling. He appealed to his friend the 
Lynx. 

The Lynx said his friend the Sloth had, in appealing to him, 
come— if they would pass the expression— to the wrong shop. 
He generally sat up all night, and never slept except with one 
eye open. The Gardens always closed just when he was begin- 
ning to feel lively and ready to make an evening of it. 

The Polar Bear was prepared to support the Giraffe’s 
scheme with a slight modification. None of your sandy deserts. 
Make the entire Park into a Skating Rink, with real ice and 
real icebergs (even artificial would be better than nothing). 
At present, the place was disgracefully overheated. (*‘No, 
no ! ” from the Salamander.) Perhaps his friend would allow 
him to know what he was talking about. All he could say was 
that, since his arrival in those Gardens, he had never once 
known what it was to feel comfortably cool. 

The Hippopotamus thought there should be some opportunity 
afforded for innocent social recreation. They might rail in a 
space, engage the Pink Pomeranians, and allow the animals to 
meet, say, every Saturday evening, for a friendly dance. Hisifriend 
the Hyena appeared to be amused— but, if his laughter implied 
any allusion to the speaker’s figure, he might inform him that 
stout persons w^ere notoriously the most graceful performers in 
the Torpsichoroan Art. Not that he went in for round dances— 
only square— still, he flattered himself— (Boars of laughter, led 
by the Hyena, amidst which the speaker sat down), 

^ The Ostrich said he enjoyed a waltz occasionally, but he 
liked lots of room for it. Personally, he would rather see a 
Cinder track laid down all round the Park and sprinting races 
instituted. He would back himself for a pound of brass-headed 


nails and a pocket corkscrew to give the Pelican and Toucan 
a thousand yards start, and beat their old beaks off. 

The Pelican regretted that he was no longer an Athlete. 
But he was still a keen sportsman, and would like to see every 
animal there allotted his private lake, with the fishing strictly 
preserved. Think what it would mean to an overworked person 
like his friend the CA3tfEL to get away occasionally for a quiet 
day’s fishing. 

A Blue-nosed Baboon considered they all required some form 
of rational amusement. He was sick and tired of pulling a 
smaller monkey’s tail, and then bolting. Why shouldn’t they 
be given a Switchback Railway, or a Steam Merry-go-Roiind? 
But even a Rocking-Horse in every cage would afford them some 
intellectual diversion. They had a rocking-horse, he knew, at 
the Manchester Zoo, also a pump with a movable handle. 

The Rhinoceros said if anyone dared to put a Rocking-Horse 
in his stable, he would rip it open. Ah, he would, though ! 
Bolder measures were wanted if the Zoo was to be rendered 
decently habitable. His idea was : Keep out the Public, turn 
the Gardens into a jungle, with plenty of swamp, and then let 
all the animals loose to enjoy themselves in their own fashion. 
They wouldn’t be bothered with Keepers very long after that. 

The Russlan W"0LP doubted whether the Swamp would hold 
water. He had a better plan. Lay down five feet of snow over 
the whole Park, throw it open to the public, and get them to 
take up sleighing. There was worse fun, he could assure them, 
then chiveying a sleigh with a couple of crocks and a confirmed 
roarer in the traces. 

The Tortoise said that was not a form of amusement that 
particularly appealed to him. He preferred burrowing, and he 
attributed his perfect health at his advanced age entirely to a 
lifelong abstinence from violent physical exercise and excite- 
ment. 

The Seal advocated the erection of a Waterchute, like the 
one at Earl’s Court. Boats would not be required, as they could 
easily slide down on their stomachs. He merely threw out the 
suggestion. (Interruption,) 

The Chairman, "We all throw it out. Preposterous ! It is a 
pity some people haven’t more imagination ! (The Seal resumed 
his seat,) 

The Brown Bear said it appeared to him that the grand 
mistake all previous speakers had made was to regard this 
important question too much from a personal point of view. 
He had a proposition which he ventured to think avoided that 
error, and consulted the general convenience. Let the Committee 
give each animal a good large pit all to himself — (Appla%ise ,) — 
he had not finished yet. Let that pit be provided — not with a 
clumsy old-fashioned climbing pole — but an up-to-date hydraulic 
lift. Surely they saw the advantage of that f Why, when they 
noticed a particularly attractive infant above, with a hun or 
what-not, all they would have to do would be to step into the 
lift, be carried comfortably up, and, well— help themselves. 
If their comforts were only studied a little more in little things 
like that, he was sure they would all be better and happier beasts. 

The Beaver considered that their chief grievance was the 
housing accommodation, which was totally inadequate. He 
attributed this to the employment of Human Architects instead 
of animals like themselves, who are naturally the best judges of 
of their own requirements. Give him plenty of time and build- 
ing materials, and he would undertake to re-house the whole 
population on a scientific and sanitary system of his own. 
(Interruption,) He had been building ever since he was born, 
and was he to be told that he did not know his business by that 
time? He knew from whence those ignoble attempts to howl 
him down proceeded — ^from envious and incompetent amateurs 

like (The remainder of the Beaver’s remarks was inaudible 

from the gallery,) 

Other speakers followed, but the meetiug broke up about 
4.B0 A.M. in some confusion, without having adopted any definite 
scheme of improvement, and was adjourned sine die. F. A. 
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Carpenter, Well, boy, have you aBotTND all the tools, as I told yott. while 

I TB BBBN OITT ? ** 

Boy {newly apprenticed). **Yes, Master, all but this ’ere ’andsaw. An’ I can’t 
QDITB OET the GAPS ODT OF IT 1 


take his gout where he gets his gold, and 


OUT OF DANGER, 

[A book has just been published, entitled, “Hc-w 
to avoid Payment of Debt.”] 

Hail, most kindly foe to duns, 

Who, a worthy purpose aiding, 

Come to counsel needy ones 
In their task of law-evading. 

Prime them well with precepts, how 
Best with creditors to wrangle ; 

Show what shifts the laws allow, 

How their mazes more to tangle. 

Let us purchase chdicest wine, 

Precious jewels, costly raiment, 

Frolic freely, gratis dine, 

Revel — and avoid the payment* 

Fools and money bid us part, 

And provide us “mugs ” for millring ; 

Give us lesson in the art 
Of an advantageous bilking. 

Yet of debt though thus we shun ! 

Payment— or at least defer it, 

Here ’s a plan — a simpler one 
And a safer — don’t incur it. 


PEOPLE WHO PALL ON MB. 

I.— The Man who is always Seedy. 

It isn’t Fladster’s fault— I know all 
about that ; but he ’s one of the most de- 
pressing men I ever met. He carries 
about him the atmosphere of a chemist’s 
shop, and always looks as if he had 
swallowed the wrong medicine. He’s 
the kind of man who never has a sensible 
straightforward illness, but has per- 
petually some finnicking little ailment 
that afflicts his friends far more than it 
afflicts him. He makes ib a rule to tell 
his family history after he ’s known you 
about two minutes. His grandfather was 
a martyr to asthma, and his grandmother 
suffered from nerves. So, probably, on 
consideration did the grandfather, but 
Flabstbr never enlarged on that point. 

Then his father But Flabstbr will 

tell you all about it when you see him. 

“Heredity, my friend,” says heL{I’m 
not his friend, but that ’s one ;of Flab- 
ster’s hasty assumptions) diathesis — 
gouty diathesis I ” 

“Dire nuisance,” I murmur under my 
breath, then try to look sympathetic. 

“I tell you what,” said Flabstbe 
solemnly to me one; day. “If people 
always took a small quantity of liquid 
at the end of meals they would be far 
better.” 

“A liqueur does make a difference,” I 
assented heartily, — if somewhat mali- 
ciously. 

He regarded me with a look of bilious 
reproach, and I fled. 

One could forgive Flabstbr for not 
being enthusiastic "about the English 
climate. But no climate was ever known 
to suit him. If you meet him in the 


Engadine in radiant weather he complains 
dismally about vertigo and over-stimula- 
tion from the air, and not even the most 
obvious witticisms will shame him. 

One superb June I met him in Yenice. 
I thought him looking very well, and 
ventured on the observation. Of course 
he denied it, with the air of a man whose 
moral character has been besmirched and 
who despairs of ever being understood. 

“I thought you would say so,” he 
remarked with a gloomy smile. “ It ’s the 

peculiarity of malarial complaints ** 

Then I recollected an appointment and 
made for the nearest gondola, 

Flabstbr is well-to-do : a man should 


be thankful. He has no particular work 
to do (if he had, perhaps his health 
would improve) ; yet is always taking 
a holiday because he is “run down.” I 
wish— but no, that ’s brutal ! 

No doubt his ancestors have bequeathed 
various unpleasant little legacies; but 
that ’s no reason why other folk should 
pay duty on them. Flabstbr should re- 
member that there are other forms of 
light literature besides Quain’s Dictionary 
of Medicine, A. R. 


Motto for a Volume of Quotations 
FROM Dickens.— “ *Boz* locutus eat.” 
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Mrs. Antlior. 
Now, you are 
losing your 
temper. You know 
we must have it 
done. But, there, 
I won't disturb 
you. I 'm off. 

[Exit. 

Author {return- 
ing to his toorlc). 
“The cruelty of 
small things is 
summed up" — is 
summed up — oh, 
I know, “in a 
spring clean- 
ing! " 

[Grroans audibly. 

Curtain. 

THE OLD STYLE 
AND THE NETW. 

Old Style. 

Official. You will 
be glad to learn 
that by not re- 
cruiting up to the 
full strength of the 
Army we have 
saved thousands of 
pounds. 

Tax -Payer. Ex- 
cellent 1 Grand 
economy I 

Official. And by 
giving out impos- 
sible contracts 
have decreased the 
proper number of 
our Navy. 

Tax-Payer. 
Good ! Marvellous 
finance I 

Official. And by 
these means are 
scarcely taxing 
anybody. 

Tax-Payer. Any- 
body too many. 


ap'pearing). Did you say the children a little interest in your children’s w^el- 
were not to go out in the square ? fare. 

Author {irriidbhj). Oh, for goodness sake Author {bitterly). I take so much in- 

my dear! Certainly. Let them go— any- terest that I am writing myself dry to 
where ! gain a livelihood for them. {Exit partner 

Mrs. Author. You see, all the windows of his joys, then, with a remembi'ance 
are open on account of the workmen, so B-r7’-tt,“ How long! how long!" 

the children might catch cold. settles down to work again.) Now let me 

Author {with great self-restraint). Quite take up the thread of my article. “The 
so. Let them go, by all means. But cruelty of small things is summed up 

just at this minute in " ^V’hat, again ! 

Mrs. Author. Though, of course, Dr. Mrs. Author {who has re-entered). You 
Aubicail said they were very delicate must be reasonable. Is the paint in the 
and that the wind was in the East. dining - room to have one coat or 

Author {stoeetly). Then keep them in. two ? 

Bat {plaintively), plesse Author {wearily). Oh, three, or four, 

[Resumes work, or five ! {Ironically) And waistcoats 
- Mrs. Author. Surely you might take too! 


Ought to be taxing nobody ! 

New Style. 

Official. 1 am sure you will be pleased 
to hear that by paying everyone five 
shillings a day we have overdrawn 
millions. 

Tax-Payer. Why, certainly! Justifiable 
expenditure ! 

Official. And by placing our contracts 
properly have doubled the fieet by a 
limitless expenditure I 

Tax - Payer.' Magnificent ! Splendid 
grasp of figures ! 

Official. And by these means are taxing 
nearly anybody. 

Tax-Payer. Anybody, good friend, not 
enough. Ought to be taxing everybody I 
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THE RAW MATERIAL. 


The Eight Hon. Sm John E. Goest, Q.C., M.P. “ YOU ’VB A GREAT CAREER BEFORE YOU, MY LITTLE MAN! 
UNDER MY NEW SCHEME THERE IS NOTHING TO PREVENT YOU FROM BEING SENIOR WRANGLER, OR 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, OR EVEN— AHEM 1— VICE-PRESIDENT OF COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION ! ” 
Uneducaibd Uechin. » GARN ! WHO ARB YOU GBTTIN’ AT ? ” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

ItoEAOTJED FEOK THE DlAEY OF ToBT, M.P. 

Eolise of Commons^ Monday, May 6. — 
“ Cut the cackle and come to the 'osses/' 
•thus Peincb Arthur, in his anguish 
dropping into slang translation of ancient 
Greek. Invocation murmured through 
open lingers of hands, on which his head 
was bent in attitude of despair seen only 
once or twice in a Session . Second night of 
debate on Coal Tax Resolution ; had hoped 
to -finish it at one sitting ; for all useful 
purposes hope might have been realised ; 
but the beggared coal-owners die hard. 
If they have to pay a shilling a ton export 
duty on some of their coal, they will take 
it out in talk. Coal constituencies through- 
out Kingdom incited to put pressure on 
their representatives. These last came 
down in scores with speech ready ; when- 
ever Member on legs made an end of 
speaking, a dozen others swooped in effort 
to catch the Spearbr’s eye. 

Adjournment last Thursday inevitable ; 
conceded at last moment. Anyhow, will 
get division at this sitting ; more Members 
than ever want to talk ; give them a 
quarter of an hour, or, at most, twenty 
minutes apiece, and might have useful, 
interesting debate. And here ’s Brother 
Gerald, of all men in the world, rising 
after Edward Grey and talking for an 
hour and twenty minutes. If some enemy 
had done this thing, if it were an Irish 
Member, it would be the expected and 
must be endured. But the President of 
the Board of Trade ! 

0 Gbeald, 0 mou frfire, 

Le bon sens t'abandoune. 

This start enough to cripple any debate ; 
did not recover for hours. Towards mid- 
night Lambton lifted the cloud with 
breezy speech in which, to delight of 
Squire of Malwood, he “went for'' St. 
Michael. In other passages mentioned 
some interesting autobiographical inci- 
dents. Appears that this scion of the 
Durham family, beginning his oratorical 
career lisped, not in numbers but, in 
measures. To be precise, in coal measures. 
Years ago, when a boy at Eton, distur- 
bance in the coal trade was made topic 
of debate at Pop. Naturally, young 
Lambton an authority on the subject; 
delivered a speech which settled contro- 
versy. To-night read to attentive House 
summary report of proceedings. Debate 
in House of Commons from time of 
Burke and Fox, frequently quoted at 
Pop. Never before was House of Commons 
treated to intellectual educational advan- 
tage of learning what had been said by 
short-jacketed statesmen settling affairs 
of universe in that Cradle of Cabinet 
Ministers. 

I [Business . done , — Coal Tax Resolution 
carried by 3B3 votes against 227. 

Twesdai/.— The Member for Sark has a 


curious theory about the Member for 
Carmarthen District. According to com- 
mon report, Mr. Pickwick has been dead 
these many years. Sark insists that he is 
back with us in the flesh, and has assumed 
the name of ALFRED Davies. Of course, 
there can be nothing in it. But, really, 
when you watch Mr. Davies advancing a 
pace on to the floor of the House with 
intent to unmask Don Josii, one recalls 
Sam Weller^ s immortal master. Put Mr. 
Davies in tights and gaiters, with one 
hand behind his coat-tails, the other 
waving in the air to assist his denuncia- 
tion of the Author of all Modern Evil, and 



“Mb. Pickwick” RedivivusI 

“Will the right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary do me the honour of replying to my 
Question, aud will he also have the kindness to 
make himself audible ? May I also so far presume 
as to ask for strb-t silence while the answer to this 
Question is given ? ” 

(Mr. Alfr-d D-v-s.) 

you have Mr, Pickwick to a gaiter button. 
Owing to nature of Mr. Davies’s self- 
appointed mission in the House, it is 
Mr. Pickicick in his severest moments — 
Mr. Pickwick meditating over the iniqui- 
ties of Job Trotter, made known in the 
confidences of Sam Weller, 

When he has a Question to put indica- 
ting discovery of some fresh enormities 
at Colonial Office, Mr. Davies strategi- 
cally secures a seat on front bench below 
the Gangway, whence he can watch the 
conscience-stricken Colonial Secretary 
awaiting the moment of peril. Before 
the Bench, drawn on the matting, runs 
a thin red line, reminiscent of duelling 
days. When George the Third was 


King Members were prone in the heat of 
argument to advance a pace across the 
floor with intent to pink each other ; this 
line was drawn, and ord<?r issued that no 
gentleman addressing the House should 
cross it. Mr. Davies, intent on “ getting 
at" Don Jos^, disregards the injunction 
which, the ancient cause non-existent, 
abides to this day. Stepping well out 
beyond the line, so that the House may 
contemplate the Pickwickian outline of 
face and figure, he fixes a piercing eye 
on Don Jose, puts his Question, resumes 
his seat, magisterially crosses one short 
leg over the other, and waits to hear 
what prisoner in the dock has to say'. 
Usually, by way of preface, he wags a 
forefinger at the culprit, instructing him 
how he should answer, and informing him 
it is no use his endeavouring to wriggle, 
out of the tight place into which Mr. 
Pickivick's acumen and knowledge of 
affairs have thrust him. 

His buoyancy', his bubbling-over con- 
viction* that the terrible Minister has at 
length found his match, combined with 
Don Jose’s stern repressal of instinct and 
desire to tear the little man into shreds, 
supplies a bit of comedy precious in dull 
times. 

Business done , — JOHN O’GORST, time- 
honoured Educationalist, brings in a new 
Bill. Laboriously explains that it is not 
intended to touch the School Board or 
interfere with their work; will merely 
control the latter, and in course of time 
will swallow the former. “ But they will 
be very comfortable inside," says John 
O’Gorst, nodding assuringly at gentlomen 
opposite, champions of the School Boards. 

TJiwrsdaj;.— Sage OF Queen Anne’s Gate 
dipping into history came out a little 
mixed in colour. Been looking up epoch 
of Wars of the Roses, in search of support 
for his argument that what are known as 
hereditary revenues don’t descend from 
father to son in the long list of British 
sovereigns. 

“When," ho said, “Henry IY., who 
represented the White Rose " 

“ Edward ! Edward ! ’’ cried Members 
later from school. 

“Very well, Edward," said the Sage, 
to whom a trifle here or there is nothing. 
“ When Edward IY. represented the Red 
Rose *’ 

“Henry l Henry ! " cried Members. 

The Sage stood aghast. What did they 
mean? Ho said Henry to begin with; 
they contradicted him ; he accepted their 
correction ; now they contradicted again. 
Hit high or hit low, he could not please 
them. 

“ Henry, exactly ; I was right at first. 
I said Henry, you said Edward. Yery 
well ; when he, Henry, after the triumph 
of the White Rose, came to the 
throne ’ ’ 

“Edward! Edward!" shouted Mem- 
bers. 
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(GMYESEND) «PIER.EE AND HIS PEOPLE”! 

Mr. Gr-lb-rt P-rk-r pilots a few friends from liis constituency round tlie precincts ! 


Hadn^t had such a bit of fun for a 
long time. Earlier in the evening Mr. 
Weir led round the bull the people of 
Borroston, jealous of the privileges of 
their neighbours of Carlo-way, desired to 
borrow. The gravity he imported into 
the procedure, contrasted with the levity 
of the Lord Advocate, was good in these 
doleful days. But nothing compared with 
the Sage's distraction between the rival 
Roses of York and Lancaster, Evidently 
no use pursuing line of argument. The 
Sage, rarely flustered, was hopelessly 
bewildered. Didn’t know a rose from a 
cabbage, a king from a cotton-spinner; 
turned aside to other branch of subject, 
leaving in doubt his impression whether 
^‘he, Henry” (his final but unsuccessful 
effort at hedging), wore the Red Rose or 
the "White. 

BuBiness done.— The King's Civil List 
voted by nearly six to one. 

Endaij. — Autolycus Motjntstoart E. 
Grant Bufe, throwing his wallet over 
his shoulder, has been out again, picking 
up more or less unconsidered trifles. 
Forget how many previous volumes there 
were. John Murray just issued two new 
ones, covering the epoch 1889-91. At 
this rate, a pleased generation may 
expect nine or ten more before Auto- 
LYOUS reaches the marge of the new 
century. Never since Boswell laid down 
the pen was there such an industrious 


chronicler of small talk. In justice to 
him, it must be said he has not the per- 
sonal charm that endears Bozzy^ to his 
fellowmen. Dr. JOHNSON’S satellite was 
undoubtedly vain, and looked down upon 
OuvBR Goldsmith. Grant Duff’s self- 
conceit is colossal, and from his artificial 
altitude he looks do-wn on everybody — 
especially on Mr. Gladstone, who twice 
gave him office, made him: Governor of 
Madras, and Grand Cross of the Star 
of India. 

His industry in this occupation of de- 
clining years is merciless. He even goes 
out to breakfast if there is a chance 
of picking up any crumbs falling from the 
table. Envious neighbours charged 
Autolycus with the gentle habit of steal- 
ing from adjacent flocks, altering the 
marks of ownership on his plunder, and 
mingling them with his own sheep. In 
two closely-printed volumes, crammed 
with stories, it is natural that here 
and there our modern Argonaut displays 
hereditary tendency. But a large num- 
ber of the stories are new, some of 
them excellent.* Sir Mountstuart’s 
many hosts and hostesses still living 
will be pleased to be reminded of what 
was said in the privacy of their break- 
fast, luncheon, or dinner-table in bygone 
years. ^ 

Business done , — Scotch Estimates after 
Irish row. 


A POPULAR FALLACY. 

[‘^According to a popular but pessimistic author, 
clothes arej a fatal mveution.’ . . . , As^ they- do 
not add to the real heat of the' body, they 

only prevent heat-ifom escaping, we should be mere 
warmly clothed and much less encumbered if we 
mcreased the natural 'heat 'of the 'body : in ofiier 
vv'ords, we ought to find some means of substituting 
food for clothes.” — Globe,'] 

CoD-liver oil ! The -R-ind is chill, 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We ’ll keep our temperature up still I 
Phew ! How the May North-easters blow 
With rain and thnnder, sleet and snow ! 
Phew I how the so-called zephyr moans 
Amid its victims’ tortured bones ! 

Fling off your coat and waistcoat — nay, 

Not draw them closer ! — Off, I say ! 

Clothes are an empty, senseless form, 

’Tis mere delusion that they ’re warm. 

An ont-of-date exploded notion. 

They do but cheek the body’s motion, 

Stop circulation, make the blood 
A stagnant, cold and frozen flood. 

It follows, the more cold it gro-^^s. 

The more you should dispense with clothes. 
Off with them, then, and sing this gay 
And spirit-rousing roundelay : 

Oh, some sing the wines of Oporto, 
And some sing of sparkling Tokay, 
j WTiile others appear to appreciate beer 
In a simply astonishing way. 

But when I am offered such liquors, 
W^ith a shudder of fear I recoil, 
Saying, thank you, good Sir ; but the brand 
I prefer 

Is cod-liver oil. 

Allow me to mention its virtues. 

Are you cold? Take a spoonful of 
that, 

And the generous cup quickly covers you 
up 

With a coat of the cosiest fat. 

Are you hungry, exhausted and 
empty. 

Worn out with long labour and toil ? 
There is no need to stuff ; you will soon 
have enough 

Of cod-liver oil. 

Are you thirsty ? Without hesitation 
The spoon to your lip you may press 
And drink to your fill, for the danger is 
nil 

Yon will suffer from any excess. 

The fear of ill consequence never 
Your sense of enjoyment need spoil ; 
So take a good pull — a tablespoon full 
Of cod-liver oil I 


Suggested Revival, — Seldom, now-a- 
days, does one hear anyone asserting the 
correctness of a sum in arithmetic as being 
“according to Cocker.” It might be 
temporarily revived whenever an allusion 
to the recent decision of the judges in 
the school question is on the ^apis, when 
it might be alluded to as being a sum-ming 
up ‘ ‘ according to Cocker ’ ’-ton. 




There are times when the beginner will ho well to hanh the reins to the professional teacher. 
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THE UNPROTECTED FEMALE ; 

OK, The Suoar Tax. 

First Unprotected Female, Ah, vroe is me I What horrors I 
foresee 1 

Second U, F, Why weeps my sister, crying “ Woe is me 1’^ 

First U. F, Disaster for the female race I view. 

Second U, F, Thy meaning ? Give at least a little clue. 

First U, F. Unloved, unwooed, unwed and all neglected, 

I see a world of females unprotected, 

And seeing it, my very hosom cracks 
With grief and anguish— Ah ! the sugar tax ! 

Second U, F, Lo ! she has swounded. Most annoying that ! 

I can’t conceive what she was driving at. 

But while she lies upon the ground before us, 

Let ’s try to read the riddle. Strike up, chorus ! 

Chorus of Unprotected Females, 

Sugar is sweet, and sweeter than a dream 
Of Paradise, I deem 
The dainty chocolate cream ; 

And in my eyes more interesting than 
An eligible man 
Is matchless marzipan. 

Yes, sweets are sweet, and bitter to the heart, 
Thrice bitter ’tis to part 
With sweet jam -puff and tart ; 

Yet self-restraint our sister surely lacks 
If thus her bosom cracks 
At thought of sugar tax : 

Bad as it is, I have not yet detected 
Why it should be suspected 
Of leaving us neglected. 

First U. F, (recovering,) Blind ! Blind 1 Is it not plain? 

Second U, F. AU, all is dark. 

Switch on the light. 

First U, F. I press the button. Hark J 

Professor Schenk — the name ’s not new — 

Of course you remember it ? 

Chorus. 

Of course we do. 

First U, F. He studied a problem that used to perplex 
The world — I refer to the question of sex — 

And he proved, to his own entire satisfaction, 

That it ’s all a matter of sugar’s action : 

If you want to have boys, you must only eat 
Sugar, jam, treacle — anything sweet ; 

If you want little daughters with long fair curls, 

And pretty white pinafores — 

Chorus. 

Who wants girls? 

First U. F. Well, if sugar is taxed and we have to banish 
Sweets from the table, the boys will vanish ; 

And if no boys are born, why, then, 

In course of time there will be no men ! 

Chorus, 

O horror I great Heaven, 

What a prospect’s unfurled ! 

What a shock she has given I 
What a^bomb she has hurled 
In the midst of us ! Think of it, sisters — 

2^ot a man in the whole blessed world I 

Imagine a Season ! 

A dance or a ball 
Would lose any reason 
For being at all, 

And no longer we ’d throng in our hundreds 

To the dawn-greeting ** early and small.” 

" . ^ ^ 


And think of the river ! 

Ah I think, if you can, 
Without a cold shiver, 
However you’d plan 
Your picnics at Henley or Goring, 
Without a concomitant man. 

No, no I at the notion 
My limbs become lax, 

And a frightful emotion 
My whole being racks. 

We cannot endure it, Sir Michael I 
Off, off with your vile sugar tax ! 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

If it is a happiness for the erudite to communicate with the 
profane in a form which hides the painful process of achieve- 
ment and only gives the picturesque results, then (says my 
Nautical Ketainer) Mr. Reginald Blomfibld is thrice blessed. 
His Short History of Renaissance Architecture in England, 1500 — 
1800 (George Bell), an abridgment of his larger work, is a 
remarkable example of the way in which history may be made 
delightful by the charming manner of its presentment. The 
reader is possessed by the confidence that comes of a sense of 
the author’s personal experience and observation; he knows 
that he has to do neither with an amateur nor with a maker of 
books out of books. Add to this that the volume is a very 
gallery of illustrations, largely the work of the author’s own 
lavish and facile pen. In the unavoidable absence of a royal 
road to the knowledge of architecture, here is a way, — ^with 
Mr. BLOMFiELDfor your charioteer— that makes a most deceptive 
substitute. 

In Plato* s Handmaiden (John Long) Lucas Cleeve has given us 
a vivid picture of one of the latest crazes, or phases, of modern 
fashionable life. It is a carefully worked-out story, slight in 
plot, and not richjn incident, evincing, however, a carefully made 
study of the men and women she is depicting. The peeidiar 
style of narration that LUOAS Oleeve affects is occasionally 
somewhat irritating, as, for instance, when, at some interesting 
point, the author interposes paragraphically a short dialogue 
that may probably take place some months or years afterwards, 
or stops to consider what may be the effect in the distant future 
of the action then passing under the reader’s eyes. If Lucas 
Cleeve would only avoid all attempts at dropping into epigram 
and enigmatical moralising, the interest of the story, which is 
a novel of character-development, would absorb the reader 
from first to last. As it is, the interposed moralisings are dis- 
tracting. The villain, a married woman with a past most care- 
fully concealed, and a Becky-Sharpian talent for intrigue, is a 
character drawn by a masterly hand, as, indeed, are all the 
women in the story, though, perhaps, the simplicity of the 
heroine is rather overdone. The warm-hearted, impressionable, 
generous man of the world, who is as utterly unable to realise 
the caddishness of his generosity towards “ lovely woman in 
distress” as he is to recognise the selfishness of what he con- 
siders his true regard and great love for the object of his 
disloyal passion, is another admirably drawn character. With- 
out any reserve, save the trifling defect above-mentioned, the 
Baron can strongly recommend this book to those who honour 
him by following his advice. The book leaves the Baron still 
puzzled over its title, Plato* s Handmaiden ! Why drag in 
Plato ? Likewise, why fix that highly moral and respectable 
sage with a * ‘ handmaiden ’ ’ ? By any other name the book would 
have been just as good, and there are ever so many titles at 
hand far better than that chosen for it by Lucas Oleeve, at 
least, such is the opinion of the criticising 


Baron de B.-W. 
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APPRECIATION. 

Blie, “I LIKE SOME OF TOITE AETICLIS VSEY MUCH.” 

Se, ‘'Oh, I’m so glad ! Which was the paet you liked specially? 
She, “Well— I liked the quotatiojt eeom Balzac.” 


PICTURES MOUNTED. 

Mr. G. H. Jalland, earnest sportsman 
and jocose draughtsman, is now exhibit- 
ing at the Eine Art Society’s rooms in 
New Bond Street a considerable number 
of original pictures, reproductions of 
which have from time to time appeared in 
Ur, Punches pages, where they were 
“plain,” but now, the sporting artist 
having obtained “the brush,” they are 
coloured. A very bright show, scarlet 
of course predominating, many of the 
brilliant hunting scenes striking the eye 
as quite “ ‘ the pink ’ of perfection.” In 
some instances, however, the idea is 
suggested that the horses owe their bur- 
nished coats to having been groomed at 
the Coloured Lithographic Stables. 

Many are already sold, as in another 
sense will be the sportsmanlike collectors 
who may be too late for the show. Re- 
gard No. 5 one of the best. No. 68 is so 
full of “ go ” (rare to be this at 68 !) that 
it may be gone altogether long ere this 
appears to call public attention to it. 
No. 22, “A capital Dodge,” tells its own 
tale and the horse’s. No. 24. The Scare- 
crow is delightfully absurd. No. 29 is 
Leechian in idea, and better as a paint- 
ing, for Leech was not very strong as a 
colourist. No. 44. A clever effect of bad 
weather. No one would wish Mr. Jaixand 
to check himself in his artistic career, 
but he certainly knows how “to draw 
rain.” Cum multis aliis. On the whole, 
a bright and amusing exhibition. 


THE LATEST CRAZE. 

Scene — A salon anywhere. Time — After- 
noon tea. Hostess addressing her 
guests. 

Hostess, Yes, I think this is so much 
moreamusingthan“ Books,” and “Songs.” 
One gets so tired of a lady with toy 
banners in her hair calling herself 
“ Under Two Flags,” and a man insisting 
that he is perfectly made up for “The 
Absent-Minded Beggap”when he wears 
a label of— “ Quite blind. Give me a 
penny,” and keeps his eyes open. 

First Lady Friend, Certainly. Well, 
do you think my “ Curiosity ” was good ? 
An old boot belonging to my great grand- 
father. 

Hostess, Perfectly delightful. So nice 
to have a great grandfather, and one 
who wore boots. 

Second Lady Friend. Well, my “ Curi- 
osity ” is not quite so personal. This is 
an old work-box that has been in our 
family for the last hundred years. 

Chorus, How interesting I 

Second Lady Friend, And it was bought, 
so I have been told, at the Exhibition of 
1851. 

Professor Grumbles (interposing). Dear 


lady, I fancy you have made a mistake 
in your dates. Now, if the box was in 
your family a century, and it came from 
the Exhibition of 1861, it must 

Hostess {interposing). Oh, my dear Pro- 
fessor, pray don’t worry us with statis- 
tics. Now, what have you got ? 

Professor Grumbles (producing a bag). 
Well, dear lady, my little contribution 
to the general hilarity of the occasion 
will be caused by my friend in the bag,i 
It is a specimen— a very rare specimen — 
of the South African puff-adder. Most 
doctors will tell you that the sting of 
this reptile is dangerous. (He produces 
from the bag a blacky vicious-doohifig snake.) 
In fact, most people ^nll say that the 


sting, or rather a bite, is certain death. 
But be reassured, my good friends. In 
spite of this universal belief, I may say 
that, without expressing an absoluteily 
definite opinion, I don't think so t 

Curiosity " tea disperses rapidly 
and in some confusion. 


“ Moon Coins.’*—! propos of ffbis head- 
ing of recent occurrence in the Times, a 
correspondent signing himself “ Count db 
Lxjna ” writes, “ Can you inform me if the 
authorities of the Mint have found some 
scientific method of extracting the' metal 
from the pure silver rays of the Moon ? 
If so, these Lunar Mines will be invaluable* 
How protect the property ? ” 
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GOOD OLD TIMES KEVIVED AT THE YADDEVILLE. 

For a while, at least, the theatre-going public 
having lost its taste for the “ problem play,*’ and 
beginning to repent itself of its questionable 
caprice for “the woman with a past,” turns to 
the innocent themes that aforetime delighted its 
dining-early fathers, as well as its homely mothers, 
its generous bachelor uncles, and its kindly spin- 
ster aunts. Captain Basil Hood, author of the 
very pretty and interesting comedy Stveet and Twenty which 
has achieved a well-deserved success at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, eschewing the dangerous ground of modern divorce- 
court drama, has sought his model for an ideal domestic play 
—a play, that is, that the rather artificial and simpering 
voung person can he taken to see without calling up the blush 
to her powdered cheek, — in the style of piece with which the 
early P., that is the early Pinero, in his salad-dressing days, 
made us familiar in Sweet Lavendey*, and, going back still 
earlier, Captain Basil Hood evinces his sympathy with the 
simple dramatic form which sufficiently served the purpose of 
the social Tom Eobertson, and which was brought to perfection 
by the tender-hearted, mildly punning Thomas Craven in The 
Postboy and Meg^s Diversions. 

So our good old friend Domestic Drama is once again welcomed 
back to its own home at the Yaudeville, whose reputation in 
this kind of play was made by Messrs. James and Thorne with 
Byron’S Our Boys^ and, under the same management, with 
Albert’s Tioo Roses. Yes, the Vaudeville is now the Domestic 
Drama’s “Home, sweet home,” as in Eobson’S time was the 
Olympic, where it shared the house, as it did at the Strand and 
Eoyalty Theatres, with burlesque. 

And, as a connecting link with the past, in this present play 
of Basil Hood’s is “ an odd man,” one Pnjnne, capitally played 
by Mr. Fred Emney, in whose part there is scarcely a line 
without a pun in it, reminding the old playgoer with a clear 
memory of the manner of Jasper Pidgeon in Meffs Diversions, 
and other similar characters. So the early Victorian low- 
coinedian, with puns as plentiful as plums in his speeches, is 
not only revived but is going as strong as ever with a public 
that thoroughly enjoys every line spoken by this eccentric old 
Prynne. 

The new order changeth giving place to old, and, to judge 
from the unequivocal success of this experiment at the Vaude- 
ville, the harking-back movement is already undeniably popular. 
Yet, for all that, Captain Basil Hood is an uncommonly lucky 
man ; his lines have indeed fallen in pleasant places when they 
have to be spoken by Miss Ellaline Terriss. As J oan Trevelyan, 
the “ sweet-and-twenty ” heroine of the play, she is simply 
perfect; and, having seen her in this, it is impossible to 
imagine anyone on the London stage to whom the part would 
be so exactly fitted. More touchingly, more tenderly, more 
“ sweetly ” rendered, it could not be. Those who have not seen 
Miss Ellaline Terriss as Joan have a genuine treat in store for 
them. It is no detraction from the general and individual 
excellence of the performance to express an opinion that, with- 
out Ellaline Terriss as the heroine this siniple play, in 
some respects inartistic, especially in its lame finish, could 
never have gained upon the public as it undoubtedly has done. 

Mr. J. D. Beveridge, one of the best actors on the stage, to 
whom any part might be safely confided, plays admirably the 
Rev. James Floyd, an elderly clergyman, a manly character 
who is neither preacher nor prig, and who is therefore from 
the very first a favourite with the audience. 

Miss Mary Eorkb is invaluable as JSllen, the handsome 
parlour-maid (whose age may bo about thirty-five, and whose 
“m^e^up” is most artistic), idceply attached to the family 
^Imm she has served since the brothers Eustace and Douglas 
were .babies. For a parlour-maid on the stage the name 



Ellen is rare : somehow, the nomenclature is happy and seems 
of itself to lift the character out of and above the status 
of the ordinary stage domestic maid-servant. 

Miss Vane Featherstonb flashes across the scene a brilliant 
meteor, holds the stage for a while, has, indeed, a good five- 
minutes’ solo with scarcely a second’s breathing interval for any- 
one to cut in with the briefest remark, and then — exit — and she 
“is heard no more.” Why this Mrs. Trevelyan ever came at all 
is a query very difficult to answer satisfactorily ; certainly Joan 
could have got on without her by merely alluding to the ex- 
istence of such a person (whether aunt or mother, I could not 
gather from anything said or done), just as the Floyd quartette. 
Rev. James, Masters Eustace and Douglas and Chris (first-rate 
little boy Mr. George Hersee), get on without Mrs. Floyd (not 
Aurora of that ilk! Boor Awwa!), who is perpetually being 
spoken of, but who, like the late Madame Benoiton in that 
once popular comedy, is never seen nor even “ heard without ” 
during the entire piece. 

Mr. Holbrook Blinn plays the very difficult part of the bad 
brother with considerable artistic self-restraint. He makes 
himself up, and makes himself out, worse than he is. He is 
morbidly, biliously jealous. That Joan could ever have liked 
him at all, or trusted him in the least, he being such a vampire- 
looking sort of person, is just one of the two patent impro- 
babilities of the play. 

Mr, Seymour Hioks, as Douglas Floyd, is the very man for 
this breezy, youthful, rather feather-headed but very warm- 
hearted sailor, and he makes the character go with the 
audience for all it is worth. Nor is it necessary that the Cain 
of this play (Mr. Blinn) should be so evidently a contrast to 
the Abel as author and actors have apparently thought. The 
lights and shades of the character of Douglas Floyd, the frank, 
easy-going, open-hearted, yet for all that diffident and bashful 
sailor, and then the deeply repentant prodigal son returned 
home, are well brought out by Mr. Seymour Hicks, who in 
this part is suited down to the ground, or to the sea, and 
shows in it a vein of pathos hitherto unexpected in so very 
light a comedian. The episode of the toy pistol (this is the 
second glaring improbability) is so preposterous that how it 
escaped excision during rehearsal, that is, after the piece had 
been accepted on the strength of the parts to be 
played by Mr. Hicks and Miss Ellaline Terriss, 
is a marvel even to one so practically versed in 
the mysteries of stage-craft as is this present 
critic. But “there’s always a somethin’,” 
and in spite of these “ somethin’s ” this piece 
is in for a good run of public favour. 

AN OLD FEIEND IN NEED. 

At a time when the question of coal is occupying so much 
attention it may occur to some generous owners and tax-payers 
that there is another way of spelling it, namely, the one adopted 
by His Majesty the ancient King Cole, and not only by that 
monarch, but also by one of our “queens of song,” Madame 
Susannah Cole, who, as the public has recently been informed, 
through no fault of her own but simply through misfortune, has 
fallen on evil days and is now in need of charitable assistance, 
Mr. Balfour granted Madame Cole a sum from the Hoyal 
Bounty Fund, and Queen Alexandra has not only expressed 
her kindly sympathy but has also given to it practical effect 
in a handsome donation. Mr. Punch is informed that the well- 
known music-hall publishers, Messrs. Chappell, of Bond Street, 
are kindly acting as treasurers to the fund, arid to Messrs. 
Chappell, 50, New Bond Street, all subscriptions for the 
“Madame Cole Fund” should be sent direct. The “live 
Cole ” is still bright and brilliant ! Let us do our best to keep 
her so. She is now seventy-one, and — so the Daily Graphic 
tells us — “her voice is still wonderful.” So, musical public, 
notes as a present for notes in the past. 
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A THAMES FLEET. 

Early in May Father Thames deter- 
mined to review his fleet, and, not without 
a feeling of pride did he survey the vessels- 
gorgeous in unlimited paint, and plenti- 
fully bedecked with bunting. How 
deliciously the paint smelt, how bril- 
liant were the buttons of the skippers, 
how truly Tenetian the awnings ! “ Yes, ” 
said Father Thames, as he swallowed 
some gallons of smoke, “ I have much 
to be thankful for. Life has its joys and 
its Hills combined.” Then he w'ondered 
if the Maria Wood could not be tinkered 
up, for she would certainly be in the best 
of company. 

THE DIVERTIhTG HISTORY OF THE 
SOUTHEOT) LION HUNT. 

[A lion is said to he at large in the vicinity of 
Southend. Parties of gentlemen, armed with 
rifles obtained from the Southend Rifle Club, 
have been busy hunting” in the neighbouring 
coverts. It was reported that persons had heard 
the animal roar, and the children were afraid to 
go to school. The “hunters,” although encouraged 
to persevere by curious “footprints” observed here 
and there, have so far been unsuccessful in their 
search. A gentleman living close by is of opinion 
that the mysterious visitor is a stag. Whatever 
the animal may be, it is still at large, and the 
mystery is unsolved.— JPaper,] 

Brown was a sporting citizen 
Of credit and renown 
(And so were Jones and Robinson) 

In famous Southend town. 

Said Brown to Jones and Robinson, 
“Though gunning oft we 've been, 

And slain confiding gulls, yet we 
No big game e'er have seen : 

“But now a lion fierce and grim 
Has made its horrid lair 
In yonder thicket wild, to which 
To-morrow we 'll repair.” 

Jones soon replied, “ Amongst the best 
Of sportsmen you 're the one 
I most admire "—and so, to all 
Intent, said Robinson. 

“ Therefore this deed,” continued Jones, 

“ Of daring shall be done ''— 

The hardy compact thus he made, " 

And so did Robinson. ^ 

The morning came, the sportsmen dressed 1 
All in their loudest cheeks, 

With cartridge-bags and hunting-knives 
Suspended round their necks. 

They shouldered with an air expert 
The deadly tubes, which Brown 
Had borrowed from the Rifle Club ij 

In famous Southend town. 

And soon the wpods and brakes resound, 

For Brown had thought it meet 
To hire a hundred loafers bold “ 

The, coverts for to beat. 








Mrs, Vanoof {shojppmg in Paris), “Now let me see what you ’ve got extra special.” 
ISaUsman, “Madam, we 'ave some vee’ fine Louis treize.” 

Mr, Vanoo/. “Trays, man! What do we want with trays! " 

Mrs Vanoof. “Better try one or two; they’re only a louis.” 


Each sportsman flourished right and left 
The unaccustomed arm. 

The while he eyed his neighbour’s with 
But ill-concealed alarm. 

From dawn to eve they beat the woods. 

Throughout the country side, 

And all the squires and gamekeepers 
Were highly gratified. 

They found no lion, but at last 
They found a curious slot— 

“ A lion’s or a stag’s,” said Brown, 

As he surveyed the spot. 

“ Their feet are very much alike,” 

Said Brown, and Jones agreed, 


Whilst Robinson, as in duty bound, 
Said, “Very much indeed.” 

Just then a fearful roar was heard. 

Each sportsman turned to run, 
Brown flred at Jones by accident, 
And Jones at Robinson. 

Again the fearful roar rang out, 
More near and yet more near — 
Alas ! Alas ! “A braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ” I 

The beaters noised the tale abroad, 
And sadly now goes Brown 
(As also Jones and Robinson) 

In famous Southend town. 
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WANDERING IN ‘‘THE WILDERNESS.” 

For suck success as The Wilderness may have achieved, its 
author Mr. H. V. Esmond must gratefully thank the excellence 
of his better half's (Mrs. I^mond alias Miss Eva Moore) per- 
performance as Mabel Vaughan, and must also acknov-ledge 
the artistic quality of Mr. George Alexander’s Sir Harry 
Milanor. Three-sixths of the praise, fractionally divided, must 
he allotted to the actress, two-sixths to the leading actor, 
while the remaining one-sixth must he divided among the 
company generally, on whose talents no considerable call 
is made. Outside these, so to speak, and appearing only 
in the first act, are two small character-parts so well rendered 
hy Mr. Lennox Pawle and Mrs. Edward Saker as to cause 
regret at their total eclipse subsequent to their short half- 
hour on the stage, after which they, condemned to a fate 
similar to that of the “poor player who struts and frets,” 
are heard no more.” Out — out ! ye two brief dramatic candles. 
Lady Pawson and her son Mi\ Grilhert ; the latter, by the way, 
could, without the stuffin' of tea and muffin, make up perfectly for 
the Fat Boy in Pickwick, [Happy thought ! To write a play for 
him as the hero and call it * ‘ Joe. ' ’ Not ‘ ‘ Poor Joe ' ' nor “ Jo ” ; 
these have been done. But ‘‘Joe” tout simple. Perhaps, 
though, the answer may be “ Not for Joe,” So, to proceed.] 

Mr. Alexander certainly creates a part out of scanty 
materials. It is clever, not very pleasant, for there is a 
toucli of cynicism in his manner that makes anything he says 
and does, that has any heart in it, unreal. A man of thirty-five, 
a millionaire, a responsible person, and a magnate in his 
own county, who presumably received a public-school and 
University training, who has seen the world at home and 
abroad — a man of this stamp, a gentleman by birth and edu- 
cation, talking as foolishly and inconsequently as a scatter- 
brained youth of nineteen, and behaving as an irresponsible 
being, a kind of youthful Harold Skimpole, is, as a character 
in play or novel, an unsol vable problem. Bave we renounced 
the “ problem play ” to find the problem character ? Yet just 
when the part is beginning to be wearisome it suddenly becomes 
interesting. This happens in the last act, from which, by the 
way, a good ten minutes’ worth of dialogue could be excised 
much to the advantage of the play. 

But if Sir Problem Bart, troubles the intelligent “ friends in 
front,” in Mabel Vaughan, the flirt, the larky, the dangerously 
high-spirited, impulsive yet calculating, unprincipled and 
impudent, the budding adventuress who, converted by marriage, 
into a true and devotedly loving wife, will be recognised a 
living picture of a type far from rare, which has been seen on 
the stage ere now, but never in so perfect a presentment as is 
now given us in Mabel Vaughan, that is, as played by Miss Eva 
Moore. So real, so natural, is she that one feels sympatheti- 
cally inclined to persuade her from being so headstrongly 
honest, and, after seven months of happiest possible wedlock, 
so most unnecessarily communicative. Nothing threatens 
her ; she is afraid of nobody : it is only a case of a conscience, 
inexplicably and suddenly, after seven months’ rest, aroused ! 
And what about? Nothing: absolutely nothing at all. She 
had married for money, married out of pique, and then had 
arrived at loving and honouring her husband. There is some- 
thing in the part akin to that of Mrs, Mildmay in Still 
Waters run Deep, but Sir Harry is no counterpart of the 
sensible bourgeois husband in that play, while Jack Kennerley 
is a colourless and insipid kind of intending seducer of a very 
ordinary type. This dull , gay young dog, with a criminal pas- 
sion for Mabel, is a difficult part thoroughly well played by Mr. 
Graham Browne, with the one exception of his final scene with 
Mabel . Even in the best-built house, where the ears of the walls 
may be stuffed with tapestry, the loud tones of an impetuous 
lover would penetrate into the study, dining-room, and kitchen. 
When he was uttering his sentiments to Mabel, stentorianly pas- 
sionate with loving or with bitter reproaches, everyone interested 


in the scene must have trembled lest a servant should suddenly 
enter to artfully inquire “ Did you ring, my lady ? ” or lest Sir 
Harry should unexpectedly dash in to see what on earth could 
be the matter. 

Miss LE Thibre as Lady Milanor, Sir Harrifs mother, gives us 
a broadly-drawn highly- coloured picture of a made-up old 
woman of the world, not intended for a grande dame, 

Mr. Esmond’s people, with the exception of three principals, 
are all stage puppets, including Mrs, Buckley Weston's two 
children, Master Tyvian Thomas, and Miss Phyllis Dare, 
who do most conscientiously what they have been mistakenly 
taught, but as their presence in no way strengthens the piece, 
it would have been more satisfactory to the audience, and 
less risky to success, had this little couple been as invisible as 
are the fairies about whom Mr. Esmond has made them chatter 
with such irritating affectation. 

A beautiful scene this woodland one, painted by W. Hann, as 
perfect a sylvan picture as could be seen on any stage. This 
can’t be “ the Wilderness.” It is not so named in the playbill. 
Is “ the Wilderness ” the tea-shop, or is it London ? “ Out of 

the Wilderness,” says Sir Harry, “ into the sunshine.” Mabel 
asks him, as an afterthought, what he means by this expression. 
His answer did not clear up the mystery. 

What had the author, who has done far better work than 
this, in his head when he called this play “ the Wilderness ? ” 
On the other hand, “ Why not?'* Quite so. We ’ll let it rest 
at that, and as Sam Weller replied to Mr, Tuckle, “We shall 
get on by degrees, I des-say. We ’ll try a better one, by- 
and-bye.” 


MUSICAL GLASSES. 

[“ People anxious to know Who’s Who at the Opera should out out and 
keep our plan of the private boxes at Covent Garden .” — Daily Depress.] 

All ye who worship Wagner and find Verdi to your taste. 

With our fashionable guide-book forth to Oovent Garden haste, 
And while I^Iancinelli’s b^ton saws the aromatic air I 

With your nicely-focussed glasses at the crowded boxes stare ; 
Mrs. Cockalorum ’s sitting in the box upon your right, 

That is Lady Wiggle-Waggle in the next one, dressed in white, 

I And the man above — ah, that one, what a nose he has to scratch ! 
Is old Moses Africanus, with Miss Mabel Bandersnatch. 

Oh, haste to Co vent Garden with the longest-ranging glasses, 
And our plan will introduce you to the brilliant upper classes ! 

Oh, the secret spells of Mozart! — (Lady Tatcho’s dyed her 
hair — ) 

EAMTifi is singing like an angel I — (And I can’t think how she 
dare—) 

Maubourg’s voice is ringing truly I — (Every shade of red she 
tries — ) 

Mancinelli ’s quite a genius I— (Oh, of course she blacks her 
eyes I ) 

Swims the music thro’ the theatre, ah ! the witchery of sound, 
While the glasses ranging, ranging, do the fashionable round, — 
Search the boxes, note the titles, count tiaras, and assess, 

To the strains of “ Don Giovanni,” Lady Pumpernickel’S dress!* 

Oh, haste to Covent Garden with the longest-ranging glasses, 
And we ’ll bring you into contact with our most distingiiS 
classes ! 


Mr. Verb Hardup (dating from Snbrosa Cottage, Lowater) 
writes: — “ I see the University of California has bestowed the 
degree of LL.D. on the American President. Hope he ’ll like 
it. Could you, Sir, induce anybody — some wealthy body like 
the University of California, for example — ^to bestow a degree 
of L. S. D. on yours truly? If so, will make it worth your 
while, or,df youiare sufficiently! crafty, worthiyour wile.” 







OTJE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The Army Act provides that an officer thinking himself 
vrronged by his Commanding Officer, may carry his grievance 
direct to the foot of the Throne. G-eneral Sir Henry Colvile, 
precluded by technical difficulties from taking that course, ap- 
peals to the British public. His statement takes the shape of a 
record of The Work of the Ninth Division (Edward Arnold). 
The plain, straight-forward narrative, illustrated by maps and 
plans, makes clear the intricate story of Sannah’s Post and Lind- ; 
ley. He states his case with a manly reserve not less valorous 
than his bearing on the battle-field. He indulges in no violent 
diatribes, makes no accusations, arrays his facts with soldierly 
brevity and precision, and leaves the jury of the world to decide 
i between him and the Prosecutor-j udge at the "War Office. There 
may be differences of opinion among military critics (enjoying 
the advantage of coming to judgment after the event), whether 
General Colvile did or omitted to do the right thing at the 
critical moment at Lindley and Sannah's Post. My Baronite 
believes there will be no difference of opinion on the assertion 
that if in their dealings with the Commander of the Ninth Division 
the authorities at the "War Office were right, they were un- 
commonly unfortunate in the direction taken to reach the 
right. 

The Baron hopes that The Private Life of the King, hy One of 
Kis Majesty's Servants (Pearson), will not be brought under His 
Majesty’s notice as, the King’s sense of humour being peculiarly 
keen, the effect on His Majesty might be serious, "Would that 
Mr, Punch had a ’William Makepeace Thackeray to review 
this work, which he would probably pronounce to be “beyond 
criticism” and though, perhaps, “beyond” may not be pre- 
cisely the word, yet it expresses the idea. To say that it is 


“ Above criticism” would not be in accordance with fact. It 
would be an illustration of “ Le Roi s' amuse ” were His Majesty 
to give a few minutes to this work by “ One of His Majesty’s 
Servants.” As to the photographic portraits, probably Mr. 
Downey’ would be the best judge of the justice done to his 
handiwork; and if he be pleased, then Box and Cox are 
satisfied,” and so, of course, is the Baron. 

My Son Richard (HUTCHINSON) is truly described as a romance 
of the river. The river is the Thames, and for the scene of his 
story, Mr. Douglas Sladen has chosen the lovely reach lying 
between Maidenhead and Marlow. He knows and loves every 
furlong of it, and is happily gifted -with the power of communi- 
cating to others his pleasure in contemplating it. He peoples 
its banks xund its boats with pleasant folk, who live ordinary 
holiday life, fishing, flirting,' punting and rowing. It makes a 
pretty pastoral picture, pleasant for the study of those who 
have time and opportunity to get on the river, perhaps even 
more so to those, like my Baronite, whose chief boating 
experience is pulling the galley oar in town. The story 
is brought up to date by nows of the outbreak of the war in 
South Africa, and the patriotic but inconvenient desire of 
My Son Richard, and others of the company, to imitate Mal- 
BROOK, Qu'il s'en va't en guerre. 

Buy and “Sell.” .Useful and entertaining for all those who 
are blessed, or otherwise, with the journalistic faculty is the 
large volume entitled Sell's World's Press, with its artistically 
got up supplement, containing portraits of such a number of 
what a fortune-telling gipsy might term “pretty gentlemen.” 
In connection with the name of “Sell,” it is a good thing 
to be taken in. But in spite of the name the information, to 
judge of it at a glance, is ample and accurate in the opinion 
of the careful ' Baron de B.-"W. 
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TO A PIGEON OF “LA PIAZZA.” 

Bird of the beady eye and tireless crop, 

Capacious past the eoinmon pigeon’s use, 

Brave, neck and breast, "with bloom of green and purple, 
A rounded Iris ansrrering the sun, 

But suited for the rest in sober grey, 

Mating the dusky gleam of Moorish domes, 

And sombre-hued against the gilt and glare 
Of bastard Byzantine, restored “to taste ” — 

I like yon, bird ; the gondolas and you 
Would seem the only ancient things in Venice, 

Which may hope to understand without 
The help of Mr. Ruskix. Let me buy 
One little paper bag of yellow maize, 

Dear at a soldo, and I ’ll undertake, 

Waiving the Master’s aid, to win your love 
As perfectly as though I had by heart 
The inwardness of all the Middle Ages. 

I say, I like you, bird ; you have a soul 
Unseared by culture ; you will roost o’ nights 
Indifierently on a marble niche 
Blanking the dim mosaic’s awful marge, 

Or up a rain-spout ; on the Doges’ Palace, 

Or Quadri’s restaurant ; you throw your eye 
With equal and dispassionate regard 
Upon the untutored Briton who aspires 
^fot far beyond the sudden Kodak’s film , 

And on the fair Bostonian rapt with awe, 

Her Stones of Venice tucked beneath her arm, 

Her visage wan with having drunk too well 
The borrowed sweets of that laborious bee, 

Augustus J. C. Harr. It moves you not, 

Although La Duse passes, deadly bored 
With playing in her hero’s Cittd Morta ; 

Hay, should the hero’s self, Italia’s pride, 

D’Annunzio, superb and rather bald, 

Consent to prance across the dazzled square. 

Recalling memories of the Golden Time, 

You would not turn to stare as others turn. 

Quite rudely ; what ’s D’Annunzio to you, 

Unless his largesse leaves you plump with grain ? 

And even so the studied attitude 
Will certainly escape you. I respect 
Your disregard of persons. I admire 
With what aloofness you ignore the crowd, 

Going about your private loves and hates 
As though the public counted not at all. 

Save as a menace to your fragile toes 
And as a source of food. It is an art, 

This unselfconsciousness, which we have lost, 

Like that of wearing wings. You keep them both. 

What brought you here, I wonder, at the first, 

Before the hucksters spread their toothsome wares 
Within the very temple’s outer courts ? 

Doubtless the prose accounts are always best ; 

Yet, were I poet, I would dare t1|say 

Here, too, was instinct, Nature’s work by which 

Beauty is drawn to beauty, like to like, 

Hot knowing wherefore. So, by such a spell, ' 

, I will believe that in the Time-old tale. 

The Cytherean doves, they knew not why, 

Hovered about the gracious ways of her, 

That other Aphrodite of the Sea^, 

Venice, May 15. » O S 


THE NEW ^^FEONDE,’ 

According to the Westminster Gazette an effort is being made 
to establish a daily paper in London which shall be the pro- 
duction of women for women in ^ every particular. Sporting 
news will 'be done by women as well as politics, Barliament, 
&c.” Nothing if "not up-to-date, Mr. Punch offers an 
“ intelligent anticipation ” of the first number : — 

Politics. 

(By our Special Parliamentary Representative.) 

A very dull sitting, which would have been quite uneventful 
but for the appearance of the beautiful Mrs. Haddon Ball, who 
lightened the gloom of the ladies’ gallery by a charming con- 
fection of fawn glace. She wore a coat of Directoire shape, 
the smart little basque being cut away at the sides. The re vers 
and cuffs were faced with silk and trimmed with gold braid, 
while the waistcoat was of Pompadour silk box-pleated, and the 
lace frills that fell over her hands matched the lace of the 
jabot. And here let me protest once more against the wicked 
iniquity of allowing ladies to be “ cabined, cribbed, confined” 
in that abominable black hole behind the grille, where the 
choicest toilette of Paris sheds its lustre in vain. In spite of 
good eye-sight and the best opera glasses, I was quite unable 
to detect the material of Mrs. Haddon Hali.’s underskirt. 

Miss , of the "Woman’s Suffrage League, was busy lobby- 

ing, as usual, gowned in her customary severe simplicity. I 
noticed that several Members have taken to summer wear. 
Mr. W-NST-N Ch-rch-il, in particular, looked well in a new 
frock-coat, while Mr. B-rns was democratic in a bowler. 

Sport. 

The cricket tournament at Lord’s yesterday proved very 
interesting. Jones, the fast bowler, opened with a tremendous 
service to Brown, who, however, returned the leather, slogging 
it right out of court. 

nothing daunted, Jones returned to the attack, but Brown 
defended his uprights, half-volleying the service. At the third 
ball he was narrowly missed by the stump-keeper, who, how- 
ever, failed to hold the pilule and passed to longstop, who 
neatly returned it to J ones. After the fifth ball the umpire called 
“Over!” but the match was not ended yet. Jones was exhausted 
by his tremendous efforts, and the service was .taken up by 
Smith from the other end of the court. Smith’s service seemed 
to be very deadly, pitching just on the service-line with a 
nasty twist in towards the goal-posts, and it evidently 
puzzled the batsman, whose score remained steadily at love. 
At length, growing desperate, he ran in to the globe and 
volleyed it right into Smith’s hands, who held the sphere amid 
loud applause. By this time Smith was out of breath, but Jones 
having recovered resumed the service, and another batsman 
coming in, play continued until lunch time, when who should 
I see crossing the court but Charlie, who is playing for the 
M.C.C. and looked delicious in flannels. He was as surprised to 
see me as I to set eyes on him, and would hardly believe it 
when I said I was there to report the match for the new paper. 
He asked me to lunch with him, and being very hungry and 
tired, I was delighted ; and after lunch he offered to overhaul 
my copy ; and that, perhaps, is why I have been able to give 
such a minute and technical account of the match. 

The Money Market. 

Rain falling heavily in the morning, the market was dull, 
though umbrellas went up and there was a run on waterproofs. 
At this season of the year, a safe investment is a bolero. 
During the recent cold weather there was a perceptible rise in 
furs, the bears having it all their own way. Muslins were 
sensitive, but have now recovered and will probably remain 
steady for some time, but owing to the continuous east winds, 
transparent collars are still at a discount. 
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AT ONE END OF THE STRING.— You must be a foolish boy to fish down a bbain-pipe. 


SPOILT PAEBNTS. 

[** In America tlie question is being discussed as to vbether cMldi'en are 
not too kind to tbeir parents. One witer in the JForum objects to the 
‘simpering and plastic smile,’ and urges that a child must say ‘No’ with 
firmness to those parental orders of which it disapproves.” — The Globe.l 

O CHILDREN, how long will you pamper and pet 
Your parents by meekly obeying 
Whatever injunctions they happen to set, 

No matter what folly displaying ? 

You over-indulge them, you make them expect. 

As a matter of course, your compliance 
With all their decrees. Show a little neglect 
And bid them a hearty defiance. 

Away with your simpering smile, and away 
With your flattery, servile and florid ! 

Keply to whatever your parents may say 
With a frown on your infantile forehead. 

Be firm with them always ; and it they should dare 
To give you an order, why, say it 
Don’t meet your approval and so you don’t care 
To trouble yourself to obey it. 

Yes, parents exaggerate what is their due, 

' And you are to blame for it greatly 
By the lamb-like obedience yielded by you, 

0 children — especially lately. 

It ’s tempting to spoil them, no doubt ; but be firm. 

And let this be your constant endeavour — 

No matter how much they may froth, fret and squirm. 

To do what they order you never. 


'N ^HE5E_«a,aTER5 
STRICTLY prohibited 

trespassers will • ^ 

BE PROSICllTE-D. 

















AT THE OTHER END OF THE STRING. 
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AmMmr Oardeixer {to goat-fancying neighbour), ‘ * Hi, Ma.pam ! On'r ov topb confounded 

PETM HAS GOT JNTO MY GARDEN, AND IS EATING MY BEDDIU G-PLANTS P’ 

JHeighhour, “Good gracious I I trust test are not poisonous T* 


“SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT ; 

Or, the Coming Eclipse — of the Honeymoon, 

[** That the modem bride cannot endure the sole 
companionship of her husband for even the first 
few days of married life, and that Benedick must 
have golfiug or playhouses, or the society of friends, 
lest he should be bored by the woman he has just 
taken as a life-companion, is truly a pitiful exposure 
of the spirit in which the holy estate is entered 
upon by the present generation. FictoriaLI 

Being a “ LoveAetter “ from a Bride to an 
Intimate Friend. 

My Dearest Ina,— When George and I 
left good old Hill Street for Charing Cross 
in his motor-car, I experienced the most 
awful feelings of loneliness. So did 
George, So silly, when we had arranged 
to be sensible and make the honeymoon a 
matter of mere traditional interest. 
George’s own words. I never realized 
what strangers we are until we w^ere tuff- 
tuffing across Berkeley Square in a kind 
of misty matrimonial gloom. I wished, 
dear, I knew him better. You see, I saw 
so little of him when we were engaged, 
and now that we are married I expect my 
chances of knowing him are altogether 
gone. We shall be like “ships that pass 
in tho night,” you know. I actually felt 
nonplussed as to what to talk about. I 
knew his five golf stoiues (including the 
swear words), and he has made himself 
thoroughly familiar with my remarks on 
the weather. So, you see, we were at a 
complete standstill. Fortunately, we 
were not long left in this awful predica- 
ment, for the motor went wrong (good old 
George I), and we arranged that I should 
get out and take a cab, while George and 
his man should push the car to the station 
or die in the attempt. Quite a will of his 
own, hasn’t he ? By-the-bye, dearest, his 
moustache is hroim. You were right, 
after all. I always thought it was black ; 
but, of course, you know him so much 
better than I do. 

Thank goodness, there was a crowd to 
meet us at Charing Cross. All the Peter- 
SHAWLS and that set. Charley was so 
amusing, and travelled down with us to 
Dover. Wasn’t it a relief, dear ? George 
studied Ruff*s Guide until he fell asleep, 
and Charley and I played piquet. We 
went to the “ Warden,” and George per- 
suaded Charley to come too. The Fowler- 
Grants met us at the hotel, for, as I think 
I told you, they had arranged a little 
dance in our honour. Though rather 
fagged with the ceremony and the hurry 
and bustle, I managed to get the best out 
of an average^ evening. Do you know, 
darling, George doesn’t dance, and posi- 
tively refused to be bored to death at the 
Fowler-Grants (rather small house), so 
he and Charley made the night hideous 
in the billiard-room. Mrs. F. G . was rather 
surprised at my going alone. Such an old- 
fashioned thing. I told her now-a-days a 
husband was an institution like the Tower 


or the National Gallery. So accessible, 
dear, that you never go near them. She 
was — or pretended to be — a little shocked. 
I thought it was not bad for nie. 

We went on board one of those awful 
boats the next day in a drizzle. Not a soul 
on board we knew. I never realized what 
a really nice boy Charley P. was until I 
saw him fading away in a Dover fly on his 
way to the station. Could anything be 
more a'wful, dear, more hopelessly depres- 
sing than to be alone on a tossing little 
tub with one's own husband ? We were a 
most deplorable looking couple when we 
reached Calais. Here, I am thankful to 
say, the Lepizons met us as arranged. 
George was awfully bad-tempered. I can’t 
th ink what annoyed him. Perhaps I bored 
him ; perhaps he saw how successfully he 
bored me. At any rate, we decided (of 
course, quite nicely) that as he was sick 


of Paris, he might as well return at once 
to England, when he thought he would be 
in time for the golf competition. He is so 
delightfully mad on golf, dear. Of course, 
it would be awfully dull for him here. We 
are going to do all the theatres next week 
and perhaps some of the music-halls, dar- 
ling ! Then we shall go on to Nice. I 
shall try and persuade George to come on 
there. He can golf all day, and play bridge 
with Col. Weybridgb and the Lepizons in 
the evening. 

If George decides to go straight home 
after Hoylake, we shall prolong our stay 
here. It will be an immense relief, dear, 
to know that he is perfectly happy in his 
dear, silly old way. And when we meet 
again the atmosphere of sickly sentiment 
will have cleared. One hopes so ! 

Ever yours devotedly, 

Selina Truman. 
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THE HANDICAP OP INTELLECT. 

[“ In physical competitions (argues Mr. Heebeet 
Spencee) the younger and weaker competitors are 
given an artificial advantage hut in mental com- 
petitions the reverse is the case.” SL Jameses 
Grazeite,'] 

Strange ! that, while sense the body 
rules, 

The outworn discipline of schools 
Should fetter still the mind, 

That, while an equal race they ran, 

Mere thew and muscle lead the van, 
And genius lags behind. 

Her honest best athletics tries 

Nature’s defects to equalise, 

Her w'rongs to right by art, 


And ‘‘half-fifteen” it grants, or 
“bisque,” 

To obviate the greater risk. 

That fairer all may start. 

So should proud intellect with sense 
Its honours and rewards dispense, 
Creating fools M.A.’s, 

And dubbing dunces LL.D.’s, 

And thereby striving by degrees 
The weaker still to raise. 

So be it our design to clap 
On intellect a handicap, 

And honest fools advance ; 

That in the glorious by-and-bye. 

By merit, or by favour, I 
At last may get a chance. 


TO MY OWN TRUMPET. 

I HAVE a trumpet rich in'sound, 

I blew it long before I sang it 
My tomb on, when I ’m underground ; 
Oh, hang it I 

It hangs conveniently to hand, 

And in Opinion’s face I sound it 
When his voice cries against me and 
Confound it ! 

I sundry chords upon it play, 

But at the fear o’er-use might smash it 
The tear starts in my eye ; away — 

Oh, dash it ! 

Strange when (in hunting phrase) T wind 
This brassy instrument audacious 
It should reveal me wise, refined, 

Good , gracious ! 

I am, you surely understand, 

A rather more than minor poet ; 

Then take my trumpet, reader, and, 

Oh, blow it ! 


“SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE.” 

Dear Mr. Punch, — No doubt you have 
seen in the papers a long correspondence 
about “ The Poor Lady.” Several pjiilan- 
thropists have shown how an impoverished 
gentlevroman can live upon next to no- 
thing a year with the assistance of various 
residential homes. But if there are poor 
ladies, are there not “ mere men ” equally 
requiring the aid of the charitably inclined ? 

Take myself, for example. I dress fairly 
(thanks to the indulgence of my trades- 
people), and occasionally am able to take 
the house dinner at my club. But I am 
terribly pressed, and even regard an 
omnibus as an impossible luxury. I re- 
member, years ago, one of the most cele- 
brated of the contributors to your im- 
mortal pages suggested that there was an 
opening for poor gentlemen in “salad dres- 
sing. ’ ’ The scheme was proposed i n a work 
entitled, as I think. Happy Thought HaJlj 
and “the Confraternity” was to bo 
styled “ The Little Brothers of the Rich.” 
Presentable young men were to dine at a 
moment’s notice, like “the Man from 
Blankley’s.” 

Surely the «'idmirable notion should have 
been followed up. I shall be only too 
pleased to start it, going myself to the 
first eiitertainmeut demanding my ser- 
vices. I can listen to bores with so much 
attention that I can put in at the appro- 
priate moments either smiles or tears. I 
can cheer heartily an amateur’s comic 
song, and, what is even more important, 
can keep perfectly grave while a non- 
professional prima donna is^singing in a 
whisper out of tune. ‘Surely i such talents 
as mine should be turned to good account. 

Yours truly, “A POOR Man.” 


Play for Bicyclists. — Wheels within 
Wheels f now running at the Criteluon. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Exteaoted from the Diaey of Tobt, M.P, 

House of Commons, Moiiday, May 13. — 
Geohge Wyxdham, banging ‘door of Irish 
Office behind him, gaily returned to ^7ar 
Office affairs. For the moment quite a 
different man. Been Irish Secretary only 
a few months ; already work beginning to 
tell upon him. It broke Forster’s stout 
heart; it turned George Trevelyan’s 
hair prematurely grey. Compared with 
their times of turmoil, Chief Secretary 
of to-day has quite a pleasant place ; but 
already streaks of white are showing in 
his abundant hair. Something of the 
native joyousness of his manner has faded ; 
he is acquiring an artificial sing-song 
intonation of sentences that tends to spoil 
his speech. For one night only he returns 
to the War Office, to help Brodrick in 
defending his scheme. This he triumph- 
antly does on quite new and conclusive 
ground. 

“If,” he asked, “ we reject this scheme, 
what are we going to do with the Generals 
and Staff Officers now at the front?” 
There ’s the, thing in a nut-shell. Thirty- 
two millions to be voted for the Army. 
* ‘ Why ? ’ ’ asks the over-burdened taxpayer. 
“Why?” repeats Wyndham, sharply. 
“Because we ’ve got to And something to 
do for our Generals and Staff Officers who 
will be out of work when the w’ar is over 
in South Africa.” 

Next to this disclosure, C.-B.’s shrewd 
discovery of weak point of the whole 
scheme was a secondary sensation. ‘ ‘ You 
ask for six Army Corps, three to be ready 
for active service abroad. Very w^ell. If 
three out of the six go, there 'won’t be 
six left.” 

For a moment the House stood at gaze 
like Joshua’s sun at Ajalon. Brodrick 
moved uneasily on the Treasury Bench. 
Prince Arthur pretended to be deeply 
engaged with his despatch box. Waldron 
standing at the Bar, looking round to see 
that his men were well in hand, felt that 
if a division were forthwith taken it would 
go hard with the Government. The pause 
broken by ripple of laughter. Deepened 
into a roar. C.-B., resuming his seat, 
looked round and smiled in genial response. 

All very well to take it that way. An 
old device to laugh at unpleasant incon- 
trovertible fact; but can C.-B.’s proposi- 
tion be denied? Can anyone put his 
hand upon his heart and say that if three 
of the six Army Corps go abroad, there 
will be six left at home? I trow not. 
Then where are we ? Admitting this flaw 
in the scheme, is it worth while to spend 
thirty millions in order to find occupa- 
tion and income for discharged Generals 
and disendowed Staff Officers ? 

Tried to catch Speaker’s eye ; would 
like to have put^these points, which flash 
upon one’s mind as result of exhilarating 


intellectual activity born of listening to 
Debate. xVs usual, Speaker didn’t sec 
me. 

Business done. — Debating new War 
Office scheme. 

House of Lords, Tuesday night , — The 
Markiss back again after brief holiday. 
Everyone glad to find him in bounding 
health and (consequently) in most para- 
doxical mood. Inclined to hit out all 
round, contradicting everyone. The first 
body on w^hich his heavy hand fell was the 
blameless one that homes the meek spirit 
of Hf.neace. Never so surprised in his 



GROWN our OF HIS ARMOUR! 

**I am not sure that I do not think it something 
of a benefit that we have been forced to look up our 

armour There is a general inmression 

that our preparations have not been sufficiently 
thought out to make our position as secure as we 
could wish to be I ” — Zo7'd SaHsbu7'yh' /Speech at 
the Hotel MeWopoU, 

life. For startled moment thought he 
\vas back again in educational establish- 
ment in Yorkshire where, whilst he was 
still with us in the Commons, fantastic 
fancy feigned knowledge of his early and 
unhappy sojourn. 

Question before House was Second 
Reading of Licensing Boards Bill, moved 
by CaxMPERDown. All Heneage did was to 
invite the Government to fulfil their 
promise set forth in King’s Speech to 
bring in Bill dealing with Licensing 
Question. 

“Don’t,” he said, “try to get out of 
the position by inviting individual Mem- 
bers of the House to introduce Bills.” 


The Markiss up like a young thing of 
twenty. “I wish,” he said, severely 
regarding Heneage as if he were a house- 
maid discovered taking a chair in the 
drawing-room at Hatfield, “to correct 
what the noble Lord has said, that I asked 
private Members to bring in Bills, I do 
not remember ever having made so indis- 
creet a request.” 

Heneage, trembling in every limb, his 
pallid brow beaded with perspiration, 
meekly reminded the Markiss that when 
Bishop of Winchester brought before the 
Hou.se Resolution on the subject he, the 
Markiss, peremptorily ordered him to' 
take it away and bring in a Bill. 

“ That ’s a very difl'erent matter,” said 
the Markiss ; “ but to exhort private 
Members generally to bring in Bills is an 
amount of indiscretion of which I have 
not been guilty.” 

And of which no one had accused him. 

Later, Rosebery in masterly process of 
cross-examination pitilessly plied the 
Markiss with questions on the subject of 
Ministerial intention. If the subject of 
the ordeal had been any other — say Mrs. 
Dane on her Defence — he would have been 
brought to his knees. The Markiss only 
contradicted Rosebery and himself, and 
in the end there remained unravelled 
the mystery that broods about Govern- 
ment Licensing Bill promised in King’s 
Speech. 

Business done , — Commons still discus- 
sing Army scheme put forward by *War 
Office. Hostile criticism renewed from 
l)oth sides. Sark says it reminds him of 
Charles I. riding through the streets of 
the to’wn after the Battle of Naseby 
“ There was none to cry God bless 
him ! ” 

House of Commons, Thursday Night , — 
Nineteen years has Mr. Sam. Smith 
dwelt in the wilderness of the House 
of Commons, and its ways are still 
dark to him. Just now, called on by 
the Speaker, ho rose to put a question 
concerning the welfare of the London 
barmaid. Why should Members burst 
into roar of cheers, turning to a shout of 
laughter as he meekly surveyed the 
scene? Difficult for him to understand 
why in any circumstances grown-tup men 
should laugh. The present lapse into 
temporary insanity quite inexplicable. 
’Twas ever thus. Whatever he the subject 
he takes in hand — ^the purlieus of the 
theatres, the hack of the stage at the 
music-halls, the iniquity of certain plays, 
Piccadilly Circus after midnight — no 
sooner is his plaintive voice heard asking 
a question or driving home a moral than 
ribald Members opposite, others below 
the Gangway on his own side, break foith 
into a cheer of suspicious vigour. 

Of course, there is not a scintilla of 
truth in the story told in the smoking- 
room, that Samuel crossed Palace Yard 
this afternoon with a highl 5 ^ - dressed 
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S-M SM-TH'S PROGRESS! 

(A purely fancy picture conjured up by certain irreverent laughter in the House ! ) 

Thf Sporting SamueL “ No ! By Jove I Hundred hours a week ? Not really ? What an awfully 
beastly sl^e, don^t ye know ! Wake up those Johnnies in the House ’bout it? You see if I don’t, — 
Righto 1” 


buxom barmaid on either arm. If it were 
true, why not? A eoinmoii thing for 
Members about to address the house to 
escort lady friends to the Gallery. Why 
should S. S., intent upon pleading the 
cause of the over-worked barmaid be 
deprived of the society of acquaintances 
especially interested in the subject of 
his remarks. 

It wasn’t true ; the House knew it was 
a weak invention ; but it laughed, all the 
same, what time Samuel in mild amaze 
awaited an interval of silence in which he 
might put his Question. 

Brininess done , — ^Brodrick’s resolution 
on Army Reform carried by majority of 
142 in the House of 468. Members 
wouldn’t speak in favour of it ; but they 
voted ; which, on the whole, Prince 
Arthur, a little anxious about the re- 
sult, thinks is the better way. 

Mdej;.— Winston Churchill came very 
well out of critical ordeal of second 
important speech. With the modesty of 
youth he undertook to challenge the 
scheme of Army Re-organization put for- 
ward from War OfiSce. Handed in amend- 
ment to Brobrick’s resolution, which, 
if carried, would not only have involved 
withdrawal of elaborate scheme but re- 


signation of the Ministry. C.-B. moving 
more leisurely, as is the way with 
heavier bodies, some time later placed 
on Paper amendment designed to have 
identical effect. WINSTON must needs 
give way to Leader of Opposition ; but 
no reason why he shouldn’t have his 
say. 

With characteristic good luck, found 
an opening at eleven o’clock. No 
better time for making a hit. Members 
back again in their places in cheerful 
frame of mind engendered by dinner. 
Winston’s speech evidently carefully 
prepared, but wasn’t embarrassed by his 
notes ; turned aside from them now and 
then to make capital debating point out 
of speeches delivered earlier in the 
evening. Much in matter and manner of 
speech that recalled his father. To be- 
gin with, had thoroughly studied the 
subject, and had something practical to 
say about it; his darts winged with 
admirably -phrased, sometimes epigram- 
matic sentences. Sark complains that 
his utterance is too rapid, and hopes he 
won’t make fatal mistake of speaking too 
often. But he ’ll learn, and he ’ll do. 

Business done, — In Committee of 
Supply. 


O FORTUNATI NIMIUM. 

[Signor David PETEircci is travelling about 
Italy, announcing the approaching end of all 
human suffering. He can neither read nor viite, 
and is of opinion that this ignorance is an essential 
of mundane happiness.] 

Too happy followers of this 
Our very latter-day apostle, 

To sing away your lives in bliss 
As gaily as the lark or throstle I 

No early >papersimeet'your~eye ; 

Or if they do, you cannot i read them. 
While as for ink and paper, w^hy, 

’Tis very plain you do not need them. 

When all the world has come to share 
The views by which you are enlightened, 
An end will be of pain and care ; 

We shall no more be fussed or frightened. 

No leading article will then 
With esoteric phrase alarm us, 

No writer’s cramp, no broken pen, 

No lack of blotting-pad will harm us. 

Books shall be burnt, and authors too. 

All publishers be drowned like kittens 1 
And, having nothing else to do. 

Society shall crochet mittens. 

No dinner parties can take place, 

Since none can write an invitation ; 
Twiddling their thumbs, the human race 
Shall wait complete annihilation. 


“ JOHNSON FOR LICHFIELD I ” 

On Whit-Monday the house in which 
Dr, SAivroEL Johnson, the eminent lexico- 
grapher, was born will be thrown open 
to the public by the Corporation of 
Lichfield. These enthusiastic gentlemen 
(through their mayor) have expressed 
their anxiety to present in the Lichfield 
Worthies Room as many references in 
the way of MS., books, pictures, &c., 
relating to Johnson and Lichfield as 
possible. 

Ever ready to oblige, the Sage of 
Bouverie Street gives a list of exhibits 
that would have pleased his brother Sage 
almost as much as that pleasant ‘‘walk 
down Fleet Street,” so frequently re- 
ferred to by writers of a later date. 
Whether they will be seen in “ the Lich- 
field Worthies Room ” time will show. 

1. Pun on the name of Boswell. 

2. Refusal of the proprietors of “the 
little theatre in the Haymarket” to pro- 
duce another of tho Doctor’s dramatic 
trifles in five acts. 

3. Receipt for making a haggis from a 
friend at the Hebrides. 

4. Small portion of the original Cheshire 
cheese. 

5. Acknowledgment of the purchase of 
three dozen chairs to be placed in various 
taverns in the neighbourhood of Fleet 
Street, 

6. Notes for the Dictionary, with 
queries as to the right spelling of “ Parlia- 
ment,” “yacht,” and “knowledge.” 
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UNEXPECTED 3NTERYIEWS. 

{yoi for PuhUcaiion.) 

Eh? "^ha—xvhat? "What’s matter? — ^Wlio’s there? Oh, 
it ’s you, SY^MilONBS. What d’ you v;ant to come wakia’ me up 
for ? Stuffy the room feels. Pah I Tastes like a bad egg. 
Yes, get me a peg, Symmonds, four fingers, d’ye see? Well, 
Yrhy don’t you go ? Didn’t you hear what I said ? You deaf f 

What? Oh, ah, yes. That confounded mteryiew. Yes, I’d 
forgotten. Come, have they? Oh, all right, send ’em up. 
’Spose I must, if I said so. Did I say so, Symmonds? You 
always know these sort of things. I ’ve no head for ’em myself. 
Yow, what the doose am I to say ? What d’ they want to inter* 
view' me for ? I’ve never done ’em any harm. I ’m not a 
bishop, by gad, or — or a ballet-girl. Jove, though, when it 
comes to dancin’ — ^Remember that break-down I did at the 
regimental theatricals at Umballah? Eh, Symmonds? Let’s 
see. Wonder if I could— somethin’ like this it went — tumtiddy, 
tumtiddy, turn, turn — dash I My knees are getting a bit — ^Bless 
my soul! Who the — I beg your pardon, h’m— madam. I— I 
didn’t know you were there. Yow where the— what the — 
where ’s that man of mine got to, confound him ! Told you to 
come up, did he ? Like his dashed — ah’m. But I don’t — ^you 
see, the fact is, I was expectin’ a— er— ah, exae’ly, a mere man, 
as you say. One of those inf — in point of fact, a newspaper 
follow. You f You don’t mean to say you come from the — ah, 
the — ah,— yes, the Argus ? Well, I ’m— ’pon my soul, I ’m doosid 
glad to see you. Y'ou’re so uncommonly— oh, no offence. 
There, now : that ’s the only comfortable chair in the house. 
Xo one but me ever — ^I say, you ’re not going to make a note of 
that, are you ? Seems hardly worth while, does it ? That ’s all 
right. 

Oh, that ! My first tiger. Gad, he nearly did for me too, 
the brute. Just after I’d joined. You ever been in India, 
!Miss — ? Ah’m. Well, he ’d got my shikari down— stoopid fool 1 
hadn’t loaded properly. Forgot to put in the bullet, by gad. 
Oh, I was dead on, couldn’t possibly have missed. Bull’s-eye 
Joe they used to call me in the regiment. So of course I had 
to- 7 oh, just clubbed my rifle, and smashed the brute’s skull in. 
Dead? Why — oh, the shikari? Oh, yes, he w^as dead right 
enough, the stoopid idiot. Ah, I could tell you dozens of stories 
like that. Well, fact is, I am thinkiii’ of publishin’ ’em, one of 
these days. I ’d be dashed sorry if I couldn’t ^ite ’em better 
than that Kiplin’ fellow. I knew all those yarns of his before 
he was born. Knew the people too, by gad, intimately. Mrs. 
Hawksbee now. She was a particular friend of mine. Oh, 
everyone knew who she was. But he spoilt ’em all, ruined ’em. 
Sir,— I mean Miss— ? Ah’m. But what could you expect of a 
telegraph clerk I 

Well now, what can I — ’m, — ^I ’m afraid that won’t interest 
you : it ’s a golf club : my pet driver. Oh, yes. I do a good 
deal of golfin’. Exactly : mas’ do somethin’, mustn’t one? Of 
course, you don’t — ? Gad, Miss—? Ali’m,» my dear, you 
astonish me. Now ain’t it a good game ? I ? Oh, I ’m— ah— 
pooty good. No, not puttin’. Can’t be bothered with it. But 
drivin’ now. Oh, yes, as far as drivin’ goes, I don’t care who 
it is. You ask Tom Dunn ’bout my play. Wonderful judge of 
the game, Tom Dunn. But he can't— now, tell me, you ever seen 
him drive ? Well then, did anything strike you ’bout his swing? 
Quick? Ah, exac’ly; too quick, ain’t it? Yes, you’re quite 
right. * Slow back ’ does it, — slow back and sloe gin, and plenty 
of both, and the knee-swing, of coarse — ^that ’s the great secret. 
I say, Miss—? Ah’m, Couldn’t we have a game together some 
day ? I ’d like to show you— what now f Of course I could, my 
dear— delighted. It ’s this sort of thing. You stand like this, 
and you work your knees backwards like this,— and forwards — 
see ?— like this, and then you take aim slowly, and— rmph ! away 
goes the ball, hunderd and eighty, hunclerd and ninety, two hun- 
derd yards. Yes, that ’s ’bout my distance. Here, give me the 
club : I can show you better with that. Now watch I— You see— 


backwards, then forwards, and then — Oh, confound that lamp. 
I beg your pardon, but — fact is, it ’s Makia’s — my wife’s, and 
she ’ll kick up the very— well, what d’you want now, Symmonds ? 
Oh, ah, the whiskey. Just put it down, and then — the carriage ? 
Oh, bother — tell her ladyship I can’t come. Say I ’ra busy and — 
here, wait a minute. P’raps Miss — will you have anything? 
Glass of sherry, now, or — quite sure ? All right, Symmonds, you 
needn’t wait, and— ah— you needn’t come back, Symmonds. 

I suppose you’re not one of those modern water-drinkers, 
my dear young lady. YTon’t mind my takin’ my peg? Me 
believe in it ? Now do I look like it, my dear ? Ah ! that "s 
better. You take my word for it, this Water-drinkin’ and — 
er — higher morality, and all the rest of it, will play the — will 
be the ruin of the British Army. Short service ? Fiddle- 
sticks! Mind, I don’t say short service is a good thing, in 
fact, I believe it ’s an invention of the — of Mr. Gladstone’s? 
but all the same— Fight ? Gad, I should jus’ think so, as -well 
as ever. Oh, Tommy Atkins is all right, if they ’d only let 
him alone, and not try to make him moral by Act of Parliament. 
Yon don’t want him moral, Sir — my dear — you want a fightin’ 
machine. Gad, I wish I’d had the leadin’ of him in this war. 
We haven’t got a single general officer who ’s worth a two- 
penny — h'm. 

New? What, this morality business ? Not a bit of it, only 
there ’s more of it than there used to be. Why, there was a 
man called Bjcketts in my regiment, joined the same time as 
I did— no, not Recketts, Ricketts, Tom Ricketts, and he— 
beg pardon ? Oh, I thought you did. No, I never liked him. 
couldn’t stand him. Always fussin’ about, gettin’ up sing- 
songs and things for the men, wanted to keep ’em away from 
the canteen, and — ah’m — all that sort of thing — yon know. 
Said we ought to set ’em an example, by gad, the silly old fool. 
Dead now though, and a doosid good riddance too. 

Now, is there anything more I can— I say, you ’re lookin’ 
micommon queer. Anything the matter, my dear? Sure yon 
won’t you let me get a glass of— Oh, all right. I ’m not poin’ 
to touch you. You needn’t he — Gad, Maeia, where have yon 
sprung from? Gave me quite a start. Thought you’d gone 
drivin’. I was uncommon sorry not to come, but ’pon my word 
—this? Oh, this is only Miss— Miss— by the way, what is your 
name? I didn’t quite — Ricketts J What, not any relation 

of His daughter ? Well, I ’m — ah’m. Oh, confound it all, 

why the doose— Oh, all right, Maeia, I ’ll introduce her fast 
enough, if you ’d only irot be so — so aggravatin’. Allow me to 
—I say, you’re not goin\ Miss — er— Ricketts ? ’Pon my soul, 
you can’t leave me in this — can’t you see how uncommon 
awkward it is for me ? Of course, if I ’d known he was your 
father I ’d have— Oh, well, go then ! Go to the — ^hah ! by Jove, 
there ’s a nice tame cat of a young woman for you ! Look here, 
Maeia, for goodness’ sake ask your questions, and have done 
with ’em. Well, I ’ll tell you. She ’s the daughter of an old 
brother-officer of mine, old Tom Ricketts, and 1 said one or' two 
things about him she didn’t like — Oh, all right. I ’m cornin’ to 
that. She came here from an inf— ah, an important newspaper, 
to interview me. Yes, to interview me. Anything surprisin’ 
in that, I ’d like to know? I s’pose I’m as good as a ballet- 
girl? And now I ’ll be— yes, I will, I ’ll be— well, hanged then, 
if I answer another question. I ’ve had enough interviewin’ to 
last me for some time. Gad, it ’s a pity, too I She was an un- 
commonly Good-bye, Maeia— pretty little girl, I’d like 

to have taught her that knee-swing. G, F. C. 


A SLUMP DIALOGUE. 

Sympathising Friend {to sporting hut iynpecunions Baronet). 
Hope you got out of all your Americans before this slump took 
place, and that you liquidated your position and were not 
uneasy ? 

8pcn*ting but Impecunious Baronet. ‘‘ Uneasy ” ? Well, I was 
somewhat, but nothing like what my brokers were. 
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THE SOLDIER’S PROGRESS. 
(Modern Version,) 

[<« Means must be found either to put a stop to 
the social and other expenses connected with com- 
mands in the Army, which demand private expen- 
diture, or to raise the pay to the level of the 
expenses.” — Times ^ May lo.J 

■^ELLINGTON Maelborough SmTH made 
up his mind at the early age of hve that 
he would be worthy of his Christian names. 
By saving up his pochet-money, and 
“turning it over” by the purchase and 
sale of various articles greatly prized by 
his school-fellows, he realised a sum that 
assisted his parents to obtain for him the 
supplementary education qualifying him 
for the Service. 

He was gazetted a second lieutenant. 
Then it came to pass that he found he had 
an insufiScient income to live up to his rank. 

So he invented and patented a new sort 
of corkscrew, and realised a considerable 
sum. This kept him goinguntil he secured 
his “star.” 

And now he had to qualify for his 
company. He took to betting, and with 
the aid of good luck, again was in sufficient 
funds. He became a captain, and was 
ready to receive field rank. 

He faced the financial difficulty, and, 
with the assistance of the Stock Ex- 
change, obtained sufloicient cash to keep 
up his position. Captain, and subse- 
quently Major, W. M. Smith prospered. 
A small war in a distant part of His 
Majesty’s possessions secured for him 
valuable service and no less valuable 
exemption from entertaining. 

He was worthy of his name, and returned 
home Major-General Sir Wellington M. 
Smith, K.C.B. 

He was called to Pall Mall and offered 
the command of a district. 

He hesitated. He was urged to accept 
the appointment. 

“You deserve it, Sir Wellington,” 
said the official, “Your services have 
been meritorious, and the Army will 
receive our choice with acclamation.” 

“ You are most kind,” returned Sir 
Wellington, “ but there is an insuperable 
difficulty. 1 am not a rich man.” 

The official received the announcement 
with grave regret. 

“ Well,” said he at last, “ we will keep 
it open for six weeks. By the end of that 
time you will be able to see if you can do 
anything.” 

The period passed, rapidly. At its end 
Sir Wellington presented himself once 
more at Pall Mall. 

“I am delighted. Sir, to accept the 
command you have so kindly suggested.” 

The official shook the distinguished 
officer by the hand. They had been 
school-fellows in the days when they were 
boys together. 

“I say, old man,” said the civilian, 
dropping the official tone as the matter 
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ANYHOW, SINCERE. 

Reggu (^who frMes himself on his wit), “I sat, Ohablie, you see my joke, don’t you, 
OLD CHAP ? Very good, isn’t it ? ” 

Charlie (who considers hionself a wag), “Hot at all, old bellow. Don’t see it, at<d 
don’t want to see it. Have heaild it, and that’s quite enough for me!"' 

[Conversation ends dbruptlu. 


was settled, “ how did you get over the 
financial difficulty ? Peg tops and knives 
played out ? ” 

“ Quite— fifty years ago.” 

“And I suppose not much left of the 
patent corkscrew? ” 

“ Self-opening bottles disposed of that.” 
“Anything on race meetings or the 
Stock Exchange ? ” * 

“ Haven’t time for either.” 

“Then how on earth did you obtain a 
sufficient private income to keep up the 
command? ” 

“ I am married,” returned the warrior, 
“ and the maiden name of my wife wsis 
Euphina X. Y. Z. O’Dollars, of Chicago, 
XJ.S.A. My father-in-law— who is known 
as the Pork King — behaved like a million- 
aire and a gentleman.” And shaking 
hands with his old school-feUow, the Gene- 
ral Commanding the District hastened 

to Head-quarters to show himself at a 
garden fete, plus a dinner-party and a 
five-hundred-guests-invited dance. 


AT EARLES COURT-AM APPRECIATION, 

Something like a Military Exhibition! 
Big guns defending the band-stand, big 
guns protecting the refreshment depart- 
ment, big guns dominating the principal 
stalls and threatening the gigantic 
wheel. And a very splendid spectacle, 
“ China,” takes one to Pekin. According 
to the book, historically correct. 

Then the military relics are deeply 
interesting. Wellington’s cloak at Water- 
loo quite worth of itself the charge 
of one shilling which admits the visitor 
to the whole show — ^the whole show (well 
understood), with two or three exceptions. 
The military pictures, too, first rate. A 
portrait of the late Archibald Forbes (to 
whose memory knights of the pen and 
sword are erecting a monument in St. 
Paul’s), capital. Quite one of the best of 
Professor von Herkomer, Altogether, 
well worth seeing. It was said years ago 
that all roads led to Earl’s Court. Those 
roads this year should be well travelled. 



OCCASIONAL NOTES AT THE OPERA. 


(with an accent on the ‘very’) yonng ladies.” “They 
received,” continues our ecstatic reporter, “ many ‘ calls ’ at 


dXojidni/, May 13.— To the Opera, with a Covent- the end of the delightful ^ ”**ldds ray enthusiastTe 

Gardenia as a button-hole in honour of first nght thorouSy deserved it, for they Md worked 

Italics aid notes of admiration can no 


^ cf season. Merry month of May, musical May, deponent, “they vwrauynnj aeseiv- 
season for pipe and tabor. Couldn’t get very far ADiniLVBLY ! ! ! Italics and 
now-a-dnys vdtii orebestra limited to pipe and furtlior go. ^ 

tabor, New arrangements outside, inside, on the :Miss Aldridge the pourerful voice "uas a sp on id 

stage, 'Under the stage, above the stage — whether -^itch, and Mic. Clitzka as Gertrude \ 

" for better or ^orse time ■will show. At entrance drunken old Eccles-like bnt good-hearte a er e ej , err 

id Bow Street, carriages drive up where cabs fear to come ; though a name that sounds like a man -who makes 

and outside the portico under an awning (-which wasn't there a mull of it, was excellent. Specially to be note as bemg 

the first night, but has since been fixed up) the cabs drive particularly effective were the two solos of the Sandman and 
dp. This promises, bj" the aid of u'ell-managed “ call-boys,” the Deivman, sung by ^Madame KmKB\ ^ 

to be a considerable improvement on the old rough-and-tumble Christian name isn’t ‘‘ Sarah as for this children s opera a 
ia&hiou of egressing. The awning is not hig enough by at least “ Sally Lunn ” would have been so suggestive of iiur-sery tea . 
:ithml. Andisiti-ain-proof? ‘ time !) and by Miss NiCHOLLS. Mistake to give Onudlem 

By the new arrangement of entrance to stalls right and left after this ; and so late too ! M as order to a ance the 
of orchestra, whence the stall-occupants come up de profiindis, comedy of Eansel^ nml Oretel against the tragedy of CauaUena 
the lounge entr'acte, whereof the lorgnettersvrere wont to block that the big waits ’ were thro’un in o e sea e . 
the passage, is no\v a thing of the past. By this move the Wednesdatj, — Tannlidmer in German. Composer Wagner, 
syndicate gains tw'o private boxes. There is nothing very Conductor LOHSE. Frau Gadstci at her very best as Elisaheth, 
novel in the scenic arrangements. The hideous old-fashioned it Frau Gadski who wTote T/ie Letters of Elizabeth? The 
ppompt-box, like the top part of a small hansom cab, is at a of this Elisabeth are even more charming than those of 

greater distance from the “flote,”— no longer to he called the other FItohet/i, just iio\v so popular. Mile. Strakosch not 
“ fiote ” as the lights are “ sunk, ’’—and the conductor of the Mynheer Van Dyck, as the Good Knight gone 

orchestra seems te be raised on a higher rock than ever above .^^.pono*, is knight errant at first, but sans reproche at finish ; 
the submerged musicians. quite’^^e character. Herr Mohwinkel’s Wolfram “ of the very 

As to performance. Well, chorus good; “cloister ’’and “ball- best.” Good performance. But O those weary waits between 
room” scene ditto in Gounod’s Eotjieoet Juliette, given in French* the acts! Whose fault? A good ten minutes, or what the 
Grand ovation to Madame Eames as the melodious heroine, who French call un petit quart d'lieure, would be Cfuite sufiBcient for 
''’Vould not take an encore for the waltz which she sang the most exhausted singers to rest their bodies, clear their 
<ieliciously. With her, one good turn does not deserve another, pipes, and, in the ancient language of “the ring,” not the 
As Romeo, Mons. Saleza in excellent voice: nice little man Wagnerian but pugilistic, to “ take a suck at the lemon and at 
for so fine a Juliette. The evergreen Bauermeister- singer, Mm again.” Time ! tuneful ladies and gentlemen. Time! 

Quite a cociuettisli Gertrude, alias Shakspearian “nurse to y/i^rsdai/.— Re-appearance of our old friend Ei(/oZetto. Viva 

Juliette.* * Mons. JotiRNET not quite the worthy Frere Laurent. yjjRpi i show me a'better GKlda than Black-eyed Susan Adams, 
Signor Mancinelii in great force, conducting himself and jf fbat be possible, then do I defy you to produce a better 
orchestra admirably. Duke, a Duke younger and more tender, a lighter Lovelace and 

Of eour.se, punctually at eight the National Anthem was gayer Lothario combined, a Duke not yet old enough or politic 
given as a sort of perfunctory tribute to the Opera House as enough to assume the virtue of a Ducal bearing in public 
bearing the affix of “Royal.” It rather recalls the Non NoM.s though he hath it not in private, —in fact, show mo a more 
at a City dinner, so delightfully described by Thackeray as captivating young dog of a Duke, a more charming singer and 
“ sung by those professional devotees, Mr. Shabrack, Mr. more careless sinner than is Ansblmi as II Diica, and — ^well — 
^Eshech, and little Jack Oldboy.” This devotional dedication the reward will be given in “ untold gold ” ! 
of the season was lost on the fashionable majority in boxes and ip^iat excellent artist, M. Gtllibert was a dignified represeiita- 
SMls, their occupants not arriving in time to demonstrate their unfortunate Monterone, whose terrific “ cuss ” is 

K outoted loyalty. . , the cause of all the woe. M. Seveilhao was about as good a 

mong the celebrities present we observed Prince and jg within the memory of opera.-goers more youthful 

princess Ping-Pong, the Marquis of Lawn-Tennis, Count Cro- remember Ronconi: but Ronconi was 

QUet, and Baron Bridge. Wiseount Whist, of Whisteria, we , at nn/i +,hA 


an ideal Venus. Mynheer Van Dyck, as the Good Knight gone 
wrong, is knight errant at first, but sans reproche at finish ; 
fluite’^the character. Herr Mohwinkel’s Wolfram ‘ ‘ of the very 

* _ « A "TA L /’N •MW 


cf 11 lasliionable majority m boxes and ip^iat excellent artist, M. Gtllibert was a dignified represeiita- 

SMls, thoir occupants not arriving in time to demonstrate their unfortunate Monterone, whose terrific “ cuss ” is 

K outoted loyalty. . , the cause of all the woe. M. Seveilhao was about as good a 

mong the celebrities present we observed Prince and jg within the memory of opera.-goers more youthful 

^mcess PIXG-POXG, the Marquis of Lawn-Tennis, Count Cro- ^an remember Ronconi: hut Ronconi was 

Q^, ana Baron Bridge. Wiseount Whist, of Whisteria, we ..orally. M. Seveilhao, Blaok-oyed Sdsan, and the 

appearance. Unlimited were called and recalled, and recalled after that. So 

sparkling m diamonds, was very much e« Svidence, as were jjj jg pj^yed out, hut like “ le petit bonhomme" the 

^orkof Terdi “vit encore." Marked curtail- R 

T, .f! tr 1 ? present but a fair average of ‘‘shekels.’’ entr’actes. The removal of these heavy 

Tuesday May 14, at 7.45, Humperdinck’s opera of Baneel iind .. jugoutto quite a light opera. mfS^ 

£r Is th\ ^ ^ ® 1 “ If > FHday.-^‘ A nicht with GODNOD ; or, Faust 

“f division, CauaUena f^„^aise," and a Saturday Wagner Night, 

yeaiTdi^tn fL ® Tristan und Isolde, bring the first week’s opera (film. 

indiscretion -a juvenile critic ^ ^ satisfactory conclusion. 

was evidently the one to give an unsophisticated opinion, and 
this very “young person” was simply delighted with the 
G-retel cf Frfiulem David and the Hansel of Fraulein Felser, 
who really seemed to make themselves quite little children. 

Oh I how they did act and sing! Full of spirit and “go.” 

'*Go’» is the word. 


In the City, 

Innocent Dabbler. What do they mean by Northern Pacific 
Commons ? 

Mt*. Spec (who has not been paj'ticidarli/ /ortuuate). I should 


“The prayer,” observed our youthful critic, attempting the Mr. Spec (who has not been piarticiilarly foj^tmiate), I should 
Professionally descriptive style, “ before the children prepare call thorn the North Pacific Unoommons, as they jump about 
for SaCcp, was most beauiifuUij rendered by theso very clever like kangaroos. 
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'Wmas Afkioa is oivxlissd. ‘Whit-Mondat scens on the Tanganyika Eoab. 


RwrnT ATiniTci wm? MnTnR r^ARo Between the hours of sunset and sun- cow, dog, or any other building, erection, 
to iUiUlc UA±tb. every jnotor-car sliall carry four vehicle, person, or animal -whatsoever, 

To encourage a rising British industry, powerful lamps, one at each corner. biit the bell or horn is not to be sounded 

:he folio-wing rules are suggested for the If the driver of any cart, carriage, in such a manner as to cause annoyance or 
consideration of those County Councils van, bath-chair, perambulator, or other alarm to or in any animal, person, vehicle, 
most opposed to any new vehicles. -vehicle, shall indicate by any signs or or building. 

The maximum rate of speed for any words that the motor-car is likely to Every motor-car is to carry at the back 
motor-car anywhere at any time is to be alarm the horses, asses, passengers, or a board or other erection bearing in 
two miles an hour, with the following other animals or persons in the vehicle, letters not less than one foot high the 
exceptions : — the driver and passengers of the motor- name and address of the o-wner, the letters 

When passing through any town, village, car shall at once alight, and lift, push, to be black on a white ground by day, 
or hamlet, or within a hundred yards of pull, drag, or by other means remove the and luminous by night, 
any house, cottage or other inhabited motor-car behind a house, cottage, shed, Every driver, owner, passenger, hirer 
building, the speed is to be diminished to church, barn, haystack, or other screen, or lessor of any motor-car infringing any 
one-half of the maximum rate, until the vehicle in which are the animals of the above regulations shall be liable to 

When there is any cart, carriage, van, or persons alarmed has past and is at a a fine of not less than £100, and to be im- 
bath-chair, perambulator or other vehicle distance of not less than 440 yards away, prisoned for not less than one calendar 
within sight, the speed is to be diminished Every motor-car is to be provided with month with hard labour, these penalties 
to one quarter. a bell or horn to be soxmded when approach- being increased to £500 and six months* 

When turning any corner, the speed is ing or passing any house, cottage, church, imprisonment if the motor-car causes 
I to be one twenty-fourth part of the maxi- cart, carriage, van, bath-chair, perambu- any damage whatsoever to any house, 
mum sijeed. Between the hours of sunset lator, foot-passenger, rider, horse, ass, cottage, church, shed, haystack, cart, 


and sunrise thje > 
I speed, in every 
case, is to be half 
the above. 

No motor-car is 
to pass any cart, 
carriage, van, 
bath-chair, peram- 
bulator, or other 
vehicle, unless the 
same is motionless. 
In the latter case, 
the motor-car shall 
be allowed to pass 
the standing vehi-* 
cle at the pace of 
one furlong per 
hour, provided 
that all the pas- 
sengers alight 
from the motor - 
car, and walk past 
ringing hand-bells, 
and, if it be after 
sunset, carrying 
lanterns or torches 
in addition. 



She (after they have walked three wMes wUhowt a ward being spoken), *'Aw sat, John, 

THA*ART VBEY QUOIBT, B[AS NOWT FUR TO SAT?” 

Se, ‘*What MUisr aw say? Aw dunno know,’* She, VSay that tha loves me.” 
Ee, *‘It’s a’ beet satin’ aw love thi, but aw dunno loike tbllin* loies I ” 


.van, carriage, 
bath-chair, peram- 
bulator, foot-pas- 
seng’er, rider, 
horse, ass, cow, 
dog, cat, pig, fowl, 
lamp-post, paving- 
stone, railing, 
hedge, or any 
other person, ani- 
mal, vehicle, build- 
ing or erection 
whatsoever, a fur- 
ther sum of £500 
to be paid to any 
persons thereon 
or therein as 
compensation for 
disturbance or 
alarm, with, in 
addition, ten times 
the value of any 
damage done to 
the animal, ve- 
hicle, building or 
erection. 

H. D. B. 
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THE BOOK OP BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. 

Second Series. 

Y.— THE BEHNARD SHAW SECTION. 

May 1st. — It was never my intention that the disabilities 
■which hampered the many strong men who preceded Agamemnon 
should hamper me. They were, I take it, a brainless crew, 
busy with doing things instead of getting themselves talked 
about. There is always a solution (which seems to have 
escaped them) for the difficulty of finding a sacred bard to 
record you. Be your own sacred bard. 

2nd, 3rd. — ^In most periods the lonely genius, who is after- 
wards described as the outcome of his age, though he invariably 
has to create the taste by which he is ultimately appreciated, 
has been regarded, if regarded at all by his jejune contempo- 
raries, as a poseur. It happens that I have been so regarded, 
and rightly. How, to correct the unhappy results of such an 
impression, in itself accurate, there is one salutary antidote. 
It is to pose about your pose. That is what I am doing now. 

4th, 5th. — ^The middle classes, fed to suffocation on the 
Eomanticism of drawing-room drama and the Family Berald, 
take unkindly to the social iconoclast. It is, therefore, the 
business of this, the highest type of philanthropic reformer, to 
include his own image, or eiko? 2 , among those that he sets out 
■to pulverise beyond hope of recognition. Let him engage him- 
self as his own Aunt Sally, and so establish the impartiality of 
his critical attitude. 

6th, 7th. — ^I have a right horror of the egoism which finds 
amusement in making an enigma of itself at the expense of a 
public that has an itch for personal revelation. My moral 
position is of an almost pellucid transparency. I am an in- 
■tellectual Puritan to the finger-tips, with an affectionate 
tolerance for the candour of a Mercutio, That is a conjunc- 
tion, surely, that asks no apologic explication. And I will be 
yet more open with the world, and declare myself the charlatan 
I am. If I have given my friends to understand that I am 
immeasurably superior to Sel^kesfear, I was trading upon their 
credulity. In point of fact, he is very nearly my equal ; as a 
dramatic technician, that is ; not, of course, as an exponent of 
latter-day philosophy. 

8th— 10th. — ^Perhaps the most pathetic feature in the modern 
drama — and Shakespear himself is not altogether blameless in 
this connection— is its fatuous pencJiant for associating action 
with motive. Yet, in real life, if there is one thing more obvious 
than another (which I doubt) it is that the commonest motive 
for action is to have none at all. Take arson. You will say 
that arson is a relatively untypical expression of energy. On 
the contrary, I see it mentioned in the papers at least once a 
quarter. Take arson, then. Do we ever find that jealousy, 
hatred, revenge— those darling bugbears of the Romantic stage 
—have been the motive for this form of action ? Seldom, or 
never. People commit arson as a medicine for enmii, to make 
pass the time ; or else out of a morbid curiosity for noting the 
play of firelight on neighbouring scenery; motives so light 
that ■they may be practically disregarded, as they would most 
certainly he fiouted in those hotbeds of Romanticism, the 
theatre and the law-courts. 

11th, 12th. Of, again, take Love, which is popularly sup- 
posed to be more common than arson. When has Love ever 
constituted a motive for action? Only in the last decade or 
so, under the lufluence of sentimental drama. So vacant, 
indeed, are my countrymen of all original imagination that the 
decadent stage, masquerading as the mirror of humanity, has 
a.etually imposed its own conventions of Love upon the very 
lives from which it professed to draw them, 

ISra— 15th.— 1 have elsewhere said that ‘Hen years of cheap 
re^ng have changed the English from the most stolid nation 
m Europe to the most theatrical and hysterical.^^ I would go 


farther and point to the terrible corruption in foreign manners 
bred of contact with British decadence. Travel, as I have 
done, among the Latin races, and mark the recent changes in 
their demeanour. In rural byw’ays they still retain that 
decorum of carriage and behaviour -vvliich comes of unspoiled 
intercourse with earth. But in the cities, and even in those 
villages that lie upon the tourist’s beaten track, you will 
recognise the growth of demonstrativeness in their gestures, 
and pseudo-dramatic methods in their deportment. What is 
the cause of this degeneracy ? They have become infected by 
the deadly germs of that Anglomania which is also responsible 
for their recent adoption of manly sports, so-called, and [other 
intolerable brutalities. • 

16th. — To recur to the subject of accepted conventions — 
what hope is there for the salvation of audiences saturated 
with artificiality? None, though it were my own lips that 
essayed to recall them to the real. Go back to Italy’s Venice, 
after witnessing its counterfeit in Olympia, and you will never 
“recapture the first fine careless rapture.” I am, so to speak, 
the original Venice. 

18th, 19th. — ^There ife a tale told of certain visitors at the 
court of a semi-barbaric king, who offered to supply him with 
a nightingale, a bird of which hitherto he had no cognisance. 
During a temporary delay in its arrival they sought to appease 
the monarch by producing an instrument guaranteed to emit 
music of the same order. So beglamored was the king by its 
ravishing melodies that on the ultimate appearance of the 
actual warbler he dismissed the latter with contumely as a 
poor imitation of the original. I am, as it were, the real 
nightingale. O. S. 

{To he continued.) 


MORE MUNIFICENCE FOR MILLIONAIRES. 

Mr. Carnegie’s magnificent generosity — “princely” is no 
word for it, since no royal personage anywhere could afford to 
do anything like it — ^may encourage others to imitate him. As 
Mr. Carnegie pays the fees of the college students in Scotland, 
some other wealthy person may be disposed to give a much 
smaller sum for one of the following purposes, that is the 
income to pay in perpetuity : — 

The milliners’ bills of all the ladies performing in any one 
London theatre. 

The hatters’ bills* of all the literary men in Great Britain. A 
very small capital sum ■u^ould suffice for this. 

Week-end trips to the country or seaside, including subscrip- 
tions to golf clubs, for all the journalists in London. 

The tailors’ bills of, say, one hundred millionaires, dukes, 
cabinet ministers, and other eminent persons least particular 
about the cut and newness of their clothes. A cheap gift. 

The whole of the tax on the staple product or manufacture of 
the constituency represented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the time being. 

One-eighth per cent, of the taxes on the staple products 
or manufactures of the constituencies represented by the 
Opposition for the time being. 

The wages, calculated according to their skill in whatever 
trades they profess to follow, of all the strike agitators in the 
British Empire, on condition of their doing, writing, and saying 
nothing. 

^The whole cost of “ decorating ” St. Paul’s Cathedral, now 
or at any time, including the gilt iron’ railings on the cornice 
and other m^usic-hall adornments, on condition that the building 
is left entirely untouched. 

The cost of repairing ten London streets, on the present 
system. 

The cost of repairing all the London streets, on some better 
system. 

The hairoutters’ bills of all the pianists and other musical 
performers in Europe. A mere trifle. 



THE MACMILLION. 

[Mr. Cabnegie, the Scottish-Americau millionaire, has provided ;fi2,000,000 for the establishment of free education at four of the Scottish rniversities 

—Edinbitrgh, G-lasgow, St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen.] 
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Niirse , “ Listen. Baby, to the donkey braying. What a noise he is making ! 
Naughty donkey.” 

LUtle Girl, “Oh, what a shame, Nurse ! He isn’t a naughty donkey. He’s only 

GOT THE HICCUPS I” 


VISITOHS IN OUR VILLAGE. 

I.— Mr. Silas P. Jenks. 

He had come, so he told us in the bar 
of the “Green Dragon” (where he had 
petrified the landlord by demanding? in 
turn “a Moral Elevator” and “a Dewy 
Sunrise,” by way of liquid refreshment), 
in order to study British rural life. No, 
Sir,” he said, “ I concede that there ’s 
nothing like it on our side. There ’s a 
sort o’ as-itrwas-in-the-beginning feel in 
your air that’s vurry reposeful, and I 
intend to let it soak in. You ’ve got the 
old farm-houses, and the green lanes, and 
the chirrupy dickey-birds, just as I’ve 
met ’em in the story-books. I was bound 
to see one of your sleepy old villages, 
anyhow, and as for this place — ^why, I 
reckon you can hear it snoring ! ” 

Farmer Giles, who has just bought a 
brand-new patent reaper, was about to 
utter an indignant protest, but Mr. Jenks 
cut it short. 

“No, stranger,” said he, “don’t you 
trouble to chip in. Why, if there was as 
much progress hereabouts as would cover 
a cent it would spoil the lot. The vurry 
cows have a kind o’ just-stepped-out-o’- 
the-Ark look about ’em. Say, likely there ’s 
a cottage in the neighbourhood where the 
Poet Shakspeare panned out a poem or 
two?” 

We had to admit that there wasn’t. 

“ Or a wood, maybe, where Milton put 
in a spell o’ versifying ? ” 

We shook our heads. 

“Wall,” said Mr. Jenks, obviously 
disappointed, “ there ’s bound to be some 
improving an’ historic scenes in the 
neighbourhood which I must inspect. 
Let ’s see your newspaper.” 

We explained that the Slowlorough 
Gazette wasn’t published before Friday, 
and that it did not reach Puddleton till 
the carrier brought it next day. 

* ‘ Snakes I ’ ’ exclaimed Mr. Jenks, * ‘ d’ you 
mean to say that you’re a community of 
five or six hundred able-bodied citizens 
and haven’t a journal of your own ? Why, 
I ’ll start one for you myself ! ’ ’ 

And he did. The next day he went over 
to Slowborough, our market town, to 
interview the local printers, whom he 
described subsequently as “the derndest 
old fossils that ever handled a stereo.” 
A week later appeared No. 1 of the Puddle- 
ton Pelican, To say that it made a sensa- 
tion would be gravely to understate the 
truth. It was indeed, as its editor 
claimed, “a real, live, snappy journal; 
calculated to make things hum.” Things 
did more than hum, they fairly boiled 
after its appearance. Its first column 
was taken up with an article, chiefly about 
stars, stripes, and a soaring eagle, of which 
no one in Puddleton could understand a 
word. But this was followed by a page 
headed “^Social] iBparklets.” A few 


extracts from it will help you to realise 
its effect upon our peaceful village. 

“Mr. Giles has succeeded at last in 
selling his red cow. Mr. Bloggins is the 
unfortunate purchaser, and his remarks 
on the transaction are exceedingly pictur- 
esque. He will shortly be seen wearing 
new foot-gear,” 

* 

“Is it true — ^in the interests of public 
morality we ask the question — is it true 
that Miss Jemima Timson” (our village 
schoolmistress, a most respectable lady of 
about fifty) “ again walked home from 
church on Sunday night with Dr. SNOOKS ” 
(pur local medical man)? “Alas ! there 
seems no doubt about it. Oh, naughty, 
naughty Jemima I ” 

* * * 

“Mr. Stubbs,, we hear, is about to retire 
from the police-force, and it is proposed to 
present him with a testimonial. The land- 
lord of the “ Green Dragon,” doubtless, 


will head the subscription list. He has 
good reason to know — and so has Mrs. S. 
— ^that P.C, Stubbs is a iniblic benefactor,” 

>is sH * * 

Next day a deputation called on Mr. 
Silas P. Jenkins. While disapproving 
generally, they said, of American institu- 
tions, there was one which Puddleton was 
inclined to adopt. Tar and feathers, they 
believe, formed prominent features in it. 

The second number of the Puddleton 
Pelican has not yet appeared. A. 0. D. 

Lighter than Ever.— According to re- 
port there is quite a new kind of illumina- 
tor coining into the market that will 
compete successfully with gas and elec- 
tricity. It is apparently a process of 
incandescence applied to petroleum. It is 
known as the Kitson system. In future 
the two great illuminators will be called 
one “the sun,” and the other, to ear-mark 
it from its competitor, “the Kitson.” 
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OUE BOOKING-OPFIOl. 

The Gamblers (Hutchinson & Co.), by Whliam le Queux, mil 
give occasion to The Grumblers vrho, having taken np this 
book and become deeply interested in it at the outset, began 
to 'weary of it about midway, and were finally inclined to drop 
it altogether before the finish- It promised well, but it breaks 
down in performance. Mr. IE Queux can do something vastly 
better than this. 

Mr. Tom Gallon does not trouble himself about probabilities. 
■When he has conceived a story he goes right on and right 
through with it, making things fit generally in manner con- 
vincing by its coolness. The Second I>andy Chater (Hutchinson) 
gets his name, and has laid for him the foundation of a strange 
history, owing to the eccentricities of his father. That gentle- 
man’s wife having presented him with twins, he thinks the 
bounty is a little too much. Accordingly he ships one ofi to 
Australia, and, a man entirely above small prejudices, he selects 
for expatriation the elder, the rightful heir of his name and 
broad acres. The younger, coming into the estates, turns out to 
be rather a bad egg. In brief, he associates with the most 
melodramatic London criminals, commits burglary, forgery, and, 
finally, murder. The rightful heir returns home just in time to 
learn that his brother has in turn been murdered. His resem- 
blance to the late twin is so marvellous that, the fact of the 
murder being the secret of an extremely limited circle, he is 
accepted as the owner of Chater Hall, and all that pertains 
thereto. Amongst his responsibilities are the consequences of 
the forgery, burglary, and murder aforesaid. It will be seen 
that here is material for many complications, which my Baronite 
recommends the gentle reader to unravel in the volume. 

In Bosa Amorosa by George Egerton (Grant Richards), says 
my Baronitess, we have yet another collection of a woman’s 
love-letters. But the exact nationality of this writer is not 
definitely mentioned. No doubt she is a British maiden of a 
veiy progressive type, to judge from the freedom of her out- 
pourings and her decidedly Ibsenitish morals on matrimony. 
Her one idea in allowing her friend the author to publish these 
effusions was apparently her overwhelming desire to show the 
world “her pretty talent for loving.'’^ The letter^ are frankly 
realistic, not idealistic. 

An assistant reader writes: — In Men and Letters (John 
Lane) Mr. Herbert Paul has given us a delightful book of 
essays. Mr. Paul is a scholar, but he wears his learning 
lightly, like a flower, and shakes the petals out on the path 
of his reader. Moreover, Mr. Paul’s touch is as light and 
his style as brilliant as his reading is wide, and his memory 
accurate. He deals with Swift, with Gibbon, with Seldbn, 
with the Victorian novelists, with Halifax, with the letters of 
Byron, with the decay of quotation, with the classical poems 
of Tennyson— I cite these to show the breadth of the author’s 
sympathy, and his range of subjects — and on all he has many 
brilliant, suggestive and witty things to say. His fund of good 
stories is inexhaustible, and his urbanity never fails. On the 
whole, this book is one of the very best examples of literature 
on literature and life. 

From such a sinister sobriquet as “ Black Mary,” by Alan 
McAulay (T. Fisher Unwin), any skilled reader would probably 
expect a tragedy of dungeons and daggers, and will be agree- 
ably surprised by a simple romance of Scottish life a hxmdred 
years ago. The heroine, a very charming girl, is only thus 
unpleasantly styled from the certainly queer circumstances of 
her West Indian parentage, which shock the severe morals of 
her northern relations to whom she is sent. The characters of 
the hard Aunty Barbara and her brother James stand out 
clearly. It is pleasantly written, and the quiet humdrumness 
of life in those far-off days makes itself felt throughout. The 
only drawback is the too frequent use of “dialect.” A neces- 
i sary fault, perhaps, in such a story. 


Anni Fugaees, by R. 0. Lehmann (John Lane), is a delightful 
collection of lightly tripping verses, written with all the spirit 
and freedom of youth, here and there chastened by an occa- 
sional tap on the shoulder from Time the Remembrancer. 

To the truth of the sentiment in Cambridge Revisited not a few 
University men, who have managed to keep abreast (in their 
own estimation) with Academic times, and to be part and parcel 
of the up-to-datest spirit of the University, will bear witness. 
SufQcient to its day is the Cambridge thereof. “ And after ? ” 
You are a ghost revisiting the shades ; if not a Bogey, certainly 
a Fogey. The Baron de B.-W. 


^^DECORATIONS/’ 

I. 

When the whirligig of fashion '«vith its customs full of change 
Comes invading British dwellings with a craze that ’s wild and 
strange, 

If the style be Japanesy, for the dado and the walls, 

Just select an awful paper, over which a dragon sprawls. 

Then with fans of varied patterns — some little jars of blue, 
Grinning masks, grotesque and ugly plus a screen of bent 
bamboo. 

And a bunch of reeds and grasses like a dissipated broom. 

You complete the modem notion of a Japanesy room. 

’Tis an easy room, a friezyroom, a jarry, Japanesy room. 

With many creepy spiders and a green and yellow stool : 

’Tis a creaky room, a freaky room, a rather make-you-shrieky 
room 

Not really Japanesy, but the Japanesy school. 


If you feel the world is flippant and you sigh for ghosts and 
gloom. 

Have a longing for apartments damp and chOly as a tomb, 

In a cold, cobwebby chamber tatter’d banners you display. 

With a knight or two in armour, and some relics of the fray. 

Then you buy some modern portraits of ancestors old and grim, 

While a “glacier” decoration makes the light subdued and 
dim. 

And the guests will start and shudder and ask themselves to 
whom 

They really are indebted for this fearful feudal room. 

I ’Tis a musty room, a fusty room, a dusty room, a gusty room, 

The men in armour rattle as you walk across the floor ; 

’Tis a shaky room, a quaky room, a keep-you-wide-awakey room. 
And you ’re always thinking something will be coming through 
the door. 

III. 

Presume you ’re unincumbered and more go-ahead than neat, 

Then your room ’s a bit eccentric, and your pictures indiscreet ; 

You ’ve a cabinet collection— where a pose is nicely caught. 

Some are signed and have been given, some are chic and have 
been bought. 

There are odds and ends you value and have fastened up with 
tacks. 

There’s the “Ref” and there’s the “Pink ’Un ” and some 
Frenchy yellow-backs. 

’Tis a den of sweet contentment that is innocent of broom, 

But tho’ littered and disordered, ’tis a ripping little room. 

’Tis a cozy room, a dozy room, a forty-wink-reposy room, 

With foils and gloves and golfing clubs and fishing-rod and 
gun. 

A crazy room, a lazy room, an often smoky-hazy roomj 
A favourite room with pictures of the favourites that have^ 
won. Huan Mee. i 
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OCCASIONAL OPERATIC NOTES. 

Monday, May 20 . — Hansel und Oretel (in German) so popular 
as to be given again -witli a new witch in it, Miss 'Edith Miller. 
The fact is, they keep so many bewitching ladies in stock at 
Co vent Garden, that it is the easiest thing in the world, should 
one be absent, to immediately find an excellent substitute. 
** Second time I 've seen Hansel und Qretel,” says our youthful 
and enthusiastic critic, specially turned on for this juvenile 
Humpty-dumpty-dinclish Opera, “and I am quite in love with 
Frauleins Dayed and Felsbr ; they make one feel quite young 
again ! 'Which is praise indeed, coming from a critic of such 
ripe experience as is invariably associated with “sweet 
seventeen.’’ 

The attraction to-night was the appearance of Signor 
Anselmi as Turiddu in Masoagni’s Cavalleria Busticana, 
As we observed of his rendering of the Duke in Bigoletto, he 
can sing most tunefully and feelingly, and he can act. The 
drinking song received a hearty encore, to which the new tenor 
smilingly responded. When a tenor is new to a Covent Garden 
audience he is so obliging, so courteous I Sing? Oh, anything ! 
Encore ? Oh, not the slightest trouble in the world. Certainly, 
as many encores as you like, and we’ll see who tires first. 
But when his popularity is established and he is master of the 
situation, then the tenor will bow politely, will shake his 
head at the conductor as who would say, “ i^o, decidedly not ; 
get on with the opera,” and will be deaf to the plaudits of the 
“upper sukkles ” and of the gallery, applaud they never so 
loudly or unwisely. “ Plaudite,” says the great tenor to l^hem 
in efiect, “Piaud-ite — etvalete! 

The remainder of the cast the same as when the opera was 
given the previous week, M. DBCaLBEY being a dramatic Alflo, 
Mile. Matjbourg effective as the seductive Carmen-i-cal Lola, 


Mile. Baderimbister a sweet dame Lucia, who pities the 
sorrows of everybody generally, while in Mile. Strakosch the 
unfortunate Santuzm finds a more than adequate representative. 

So far highly satisfactory. Specially Anselmi. Hope new 
tenor won’t knock up, so that, when one of his enthusiastic 
admirers should go specially to hear him, the announcement 
should be made that he is hoarse de combat. Whereupon 
enthusiastic admirers •will piteously exclaim, “ O Anselmi ! how 
cruel of a cold to thus attack you an’ sell me sol” [Exit, 

~ 

AFTER THE WHITSUN HOLIDAY. 

(Foices from the Throng .) ' 

Got to Paris and back, and saw something new at the 
theatres. But rather glowing. 

Bonnets quite vieux jeu, my dear. 

Really the Stores anticipate the Boulevards. 

Of course one can see “lovely Lucerne” in a week, but one 
has a good deal more of a not very lovely railway carriage. 

English watering-place for a week, and rather trying to the 
waiters’ and the guests’ tempers. 

When a fashionable hotel’s population rises suddenly from 
six to six hundred it causes confusion. 

A day’s trip across the Channel simply a dream when it ’s 
fine, but rather a nightmare when the weather ’s uncertain. 

Yes, you must be fairly expeditious if you want to get 
through your lunch between the arrival of one boat at Boulogne 
and the departure of the other for Folkestone. 

Rather fun meeting acquaintances on the deck, as they 
become ever after your friends for life. 

Precious hard work travelling all day and aD night, with 
half-hour pauses for sight-seeing. 

Yes, yes, yes, allvery well— but there's no place like home. 
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E^XORE I 

“ The tty Is still they come I ” 

■What made Charing Cross ? 
Teaching London Bridge. 



THE NEW GALLERY. 

The Hon. John Collier has hit upon the happy idea of 
representing at 36, Mr. Uxidyard Kipling as martyring him- 
self, a la mode de St. Laurentius, in front of a stove. He is ap- 
parently ruminating as to whether it is time to turn and be done 
on the other side, the only evident reason for his not turning is 
that the artist has done him so thoroughly well on the side 
exposed to the spectator. However, the name of Rudyard 
Kipling is associated with a hot climate and various warm 
corners. A very serious Kipling is he in this picture ; not at 
all one of the Kiplings blithe and merry ” as he was wont 
to be called by early scribes. 

Compliments to C. B. Perugini, on his charming portrait of 
Mrs. Perugini, 40, which is the number of the picture, of 
course. Mrs. Perugini is also a distinguished sister of the 
brush, and Mr. C. E. Perugini is one of the few husbands who, 
with honest pride, can admit that “ his wife paints. 

There is a speaking likeness, by Edwin A. “Ward, of “ fif. L. 
Clemens,” popularly known as “ Mark Twain,” and certainly the 

alias” is well chosen, this being a “ speaking ” likeness of a 
man, who, as a gifted humorous orator, is, equal to any twain of 
them, pick ^em where you will — even among his own generally 
first-rate post-prandial orating fellow-countrymen. 

86. Don’t be misled by the title of this picture, The Bridge,'* 
to imagine you are going to see a tableau representing ladies and 
gentlemen engaged in the game of cards now so much in vogue. 
No ; Mr, Wellesley Cottrell hasn’t done this, but has painted 
a pretty country picture and also Brook,” 91. And 

these two may be taken as three subjects, closely akin, since in 
representing Bridge and Brook he has painted “Well. 

131, S, Melton Fisher’s portrait of Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff is life-like. Such a picture could not be rejected even by 
those most eager to keep the wolf from the door. 

145. A Dorsetshire Pastoral, By Sidney Moore. Delight- 
ful I Absolutely still life. Nothing of the moor about it, 
except in the name of the clever artist. Any picture purchaser 
who has finished his collection would do well to reconsider the 
matter and add just this one Moore. 

105. In designing “ The Naiads* Pool,'* and showing us these 
nice nudities with curiously entwined legs, Mr, EteRBERT 
Draper might have given them just a few garments out of his 
drapery. 

125. Clever picture of Mrs. Humphry’s. Hard to hold," 
A girl holding a kitten. But surely the little thing with silken 
fur must be soft to hold, not hard. Odd I 

150. C. E. Halli^’s Hero is a Heroine. 

157. C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A., shows two fishermen in a boat 

Gounting the Catch," Delightfully briny. Boat curiously 
unaffected by the decidedly rough sea. If this were always the 
case, viz., the worse the sea the steadier the boat, when 
painted by Mr. C. N. Hemy, then we would invariably go to him 
when we wanted our little yacht painted. Perhaps this mar- 
vellously un-roeking boat is being held steady by “ the painter.” 
May be. If this artist would turn his attention to a scene on 
shore ,in social life abroad, he has only got to give his 
title a twist, and instead of two men ** counting a catch ” he 
could substitute two lady-adventuresses Catching a Count," 
N.B. — ^No extra charge for suggestion. 


225. The Earl of Stairr K,T,, by Sir GEORGE Reid, P.R.S.A. 
A nobleman who, judging from his title, must always have his 
eyes wide open. 

Those who come to see pictures, the pictures of the sea 
will delight, such as 232, Estuary of the Nith." A lady 
looking at this observed, *^How odd! one lives and learns! 
I always thought an Estuary was a sort of Notary, or an Under- 
writer at Lloyds ! ” 

259. The Duke of Portland, ably represented by John S. 
Sargent, R.A., with two most unique and remarkable speci- 
mens of feathered collies or bird-dogs, calculated to furnish 
delightfully picturesque “boas ” for ladies. Dogs of a feather 
here together. 

Now we must come away. Can’t go upstairs to see the 
mounted pictures. 


A BAUER IN MAY. 

On the programme of Mr. Harold Bauer’s pianoforte recitals, 

“ under the management of Mr. Sharps ” — a name of which the 
musical punster will inevitably avail himself unless he is warned 
off in time— there is an announcement of “The new baby Grand,” 
who is “pleasing to look upon,” and so forth and so forth, all 
in praise of the infant, bless its little heart — ^we very nearly wrote 
“tiny” for “little,” but tiny might be mispronounced “tinny,” 
and that would never do unless with a “ coote ” before it, but 
even then, though there ’s a “ Coote and Tinney ” band, there 
isn’t a ditto and ditto piano : at least, not as far as we know. 
But this does not explain “ baby Grand.” It might be a new 
novel by clever “Sarah Grand,” whose Twins were so de- 
lightful. It is not. “ Pinafore ” melodies should be played on 
a “ baby Grand.” The visitors on Friday next will, we hope, 
be as pleased with “ Papillons, Op, 2," as they were on Wednes- 
day last with Op, 22 (“Like ’Ops, ’cos I ’m a bit of a dancer my- j 
self,” as ’Arry observed) and with “ Variations by Brahms on I 
a theme by Paganini,” which, with such names, and such an 
executant, ought to be something to remember. Such a pro- 
gramme should attract to the “Bauer Salooa” all who have 
any interest in the great beer question, seeing it is so full of 
excellent “ ’ops.” 

By the way, how readily musical expressions arise to the lips 
of concert-goers on these occasions. Only recently an energetic 
lady was hurrying to her seat — ^the wrong one, as she had passed 
her own — ^when her daughter, slowly following, exclaimed, 

Allegro, ma, non troppol" Whereupon her mother retraced 
her steps and took her right seat. 

Ben Trovato];Minor. 

No, 5, B Plat, Brahms Buildings, 


New Reading.— Only just discovered it. In Macbeth, The 
Thane, with Banquo, meets the Weird Sisters. Macbeth and 
Banquo, being victorious, are, of course, walking home after a 
grand banquet given in their honour by the Best United Scotch 
Club of the period. National drinks and dishes. What more 
natural then that, “seeing things,” and being — like the 
whiskey he has been taking— “ a little mixed,” General Macbeth 
should exclaim— 

“ How now, ye secret black and midnight Haggis, 
Whati8»tyedo?»’ 

I find on examination that this wasn’t said on the occasion of 
his first introduction to these elderly ladies, but on his visit 
to the witches when they gave an “At Home ” in their own 
spacious cave. But this is a detail. Macbeth had just been 
dining, of course, and he must have screwed his courage to 
the sticking point in order to have paid this visit. Anyway, it 
is evidently what our Wullie McShakspbarb meant, or why 
should he have chosen a Scotch subject at all ? 

Yours, The McPhogglb. 
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THE VALUE OP GYMNASTICS. 

[At a recent meeting of the G-ymnastic Teachers 
Institute, the Lord Chief Justice, who presided, 
observed that if systematic physical training for 
girls was more widely adopted, we should see far 
fewer young ladies with bent-over ankles and 
tumed-over feet walldng aloug the street.] 

If sisters you possess, dear boy, 

Whose bones are still elastic, 

See that a training they enjoy 
Both mental and gymnastic. 

The vaulting-horse improvement brings 
In leaping and in running. 

Girls take quite cheerfully to “rings “ 
(Excuse my trick of punning). 

The rings expand their brains and chests — 
Mens Sana in corpora sano — 

Say no to that you can’t — (my jests 
Sparkle like Pommery-Greno). 

By parallels they may be taught 
To hold a perfect balance— 

They will not lose it when they ^re sought 
By half-a-dozen gallants ! 

The horizontal bar, dear boy. 

Promotes grand-cireulation^* 

A healthy girl ’s a wholesome joy, 

Whate ’er her rank or station. 

The rope they ’ll climb, grow straight and 
strong, 

’Tis woman’s highest mission, [long 
And, last not least, they’ll bring ere 
My dreams to full fruition. 

Then shall my eye ne’er meet, with pain 
Which in my bosom rankles, 

One eye-sore in the street again. 

Young ladies’ crooked ankles — 

With satisfaction I shall deign 
To note their nice straight ankles ! 

* Otherwise, the performance of the “grand 
circle.” 


WHAT’S THE BOTHA ABOUT? 

Has she gone to arrange preliminaries 
of peace ? 

Has she decided to give the ex-Presi- 
dent a piece of her mind ? 

Has she arranged to make a fortune by 
manipulations on the Stock Exchange ? 

Is she the simplest lady on the earth, 
or a female edition of Bismarck ? 

Should she be praised by the Imperial 
Press, or hailed with delight by those 
who respect the Little Englander ? 

Is she anxious to guide the policy of 
her native State, or merely to pick up a 
few hints about summer bonnets ? 

Is she an angel of light, or one of a 
darker hue? 

Is she a peg upon which to hang anec- 
dotes, gr too exalted to be mentioned with- 
out absolute respect ? 

In fact, isn’t she in reality merely a 
theme for a leading article, when there 
is nothing more interesting to write 
about. 



Scntime'iital andr--aTmfi---TUHy {?). “Dm he sat he knew me when I was a girl?” 
‘*Stveet and Twe7vty” “ Oh, no 1 He said he rbmbmbebs you when he was a boy !” 


TO CHRISTOBBL. 

Oh, tell me, Christobel, my queen, 
Didst deem my manner strangely cold. 

When in the twilight, yester-e’en. 

We side by side together strolled? 

For it had been a day of days, 

As far as weather was concerned ; 

At noon, the sun with scorching rays 
Our delicate complexions burned. 

Released at length from Winter’s thrall, 
We both inhaled the breath of Spring ; 

At £rst I revelled in it all. 

And felt as happy as a king. 

But as we tramped o’er hill and dale 
The long day through, with cheeks 

Did you observe my spirits fail, [aglow ; 
My conversation ^ease to flow? 

We plucked the’golden dafEodil — 

Of Nature I am very fond ; 

You were enthusiastic, till 
You found that I did not respond. 

We watched the sunset to the last, 

And as a solemn stillness fell, 

A spasm o’er my features passed, 

Which made you think I was not well. 


You grew romantic by and bye. 

The happy future you could see ; 

Doubtless you heard me heave a sigh. 
And grind my teeth in misery. 

Homeward I did escort you soon. 

And hurriedly I said farewell. 

Beneath the newly risen moon 
I kissed you coldly, Christobel. 

And were you filled with haunting fears 
When I had vanished from your eyes ? 

Perchance you wept some bitter tears. 
So now let me apologise. 

It was not that I loved you less 
Than I had ever done before. 

This fact allow me to impress, 

You are the one whom I adore. 

I did not find your presence pall 
Upon me — ^not one little bit. 

When something ’s pleasant, after all. 
One cannot have too much of it. 

No, Christobel, my dearest dear, 

If strangely I behaved that night, 

It was — ^I ’ll whigper in your ear — 
Simply because my hoots were tight ! 

P. G. 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA. 

QmtmMft, “That’8 a nasty onr toxi’ve gm)t! How did tod manage it?” 

Baarh&f (sctdly)* ^*Ode appexntioe, Sib, PBAorisiNGt We’eb obliged to expect tbus 

SORT OE THING NOW AND THEN 1 ” 


“ WHAT MIGHT HAVE BBBH ! ” 

In a Cricket Pavilion. 

Deuced hard luck getting out like that. 
Bowling good ? Oh dear, no, not a hit of 
it! I could have played that sort 
thing, all day. The bowling’s nothing — 
absolutely nothing. I was just playing 
forward at it, and the beastly thing broke 
in from the leg, and somehow or other I 
didn’t get fair hold of it, and the ball 
,ran up my bat, and the wicket-keeper 
I held it — ^tSiat ’s all. Good catch ? Not at 
.^1 Why, the ball literally dropped 


into the fellow’s hands; he couldn^thelp 
making the catch. 

If only I had, &c., &c., &c. 

At a Golf Club-house. 

Oh, yes, of course I ou^ht to have won — 
won easily— not a doubt of it. But some- 
how, he seemed to outdrive me, and then 
his approach shots all “came off” and 
mine didn’t, and when it came t-o the 
putting— well, you know how beastly the 
greens are just now; but it didn’t seem 
to affect his play, though it did mine. My 
put was always short, or else too strong, 
and he had all the luck and jxust got down, 


time after time. Yes, awfully annoying, 
of course. However, beyond breaking my 
driver across my knee, and shying the 
ends at my caddie, I kept my temper 
pretty well. But my luck was simply 
awful. 

If only I had, &c., &e. 

In a WEiGHiNa Room. 

Rather rough ou me, getting beaten a 
neck, like that. Thought I had him safe, 
all the way up the straight, too. Made 
my effort a little too late, you think ? My 
dear Sir, I think I ought to know some- 
thing more about whether it was too late 
or not, than a mere spectator I YThy 
didn’t I “come away” at the Enclosure 
rails ? How could I “ come away ” with- 
out the horse? I don’t wish to say 
anything unpleasant, but really, I wish 
you wouldn’t talk such rot! "When I 
picked up my whip my horse was 
“stony,” positively stony! No mau 
could have got more out of him than I — 
though I say it myself. If the race were 
to be run over again, I should win. 

If only I had, &c., <&c. 

In a Lawn-Tennis Pavilion. 

Fancy a “rotter” like that beating 
me ! "Well, by Jove, it ’s enough to make 
a fellow swear he ’ll never play in a public 
Tournament again! Sickening, I call it. 
I got in some splendid services, too, in the 
second sett, but he got ’em all back again, 
somehow. Don’t know how he did it. 

If only I had, &c., &c., &c. 

At a Boat-house, 

"Won ? "We should have simply come in 
alone, my dear fellow, if our Stroke had 
only set a decent pace from the beginning. 
But to commence as if wre were going to a 

funeral, and then "Well, it doesn’t 

bear talking of ! And just fancy his 
quickening up to forty at such a time as 
that ? If such suicidal policy is not 
enough to lose any race that was ever 
rowed, I don’t know what is. And look 
at the course our cox. took us ! "Why, 
the other fellows simply couldnH help 
winning. A good crew? They? What 
skittles ! We ought to have won easily. 

If only I had been stroke, &c., &c., &c. 
Returning from a Hunting Run. 
Capital gallop, wasn’t it? Why didn’t 
I jump the first brook we came to ? Oh, 

I should have had it, if I ’d been riding 
the chestnut instead of the grey. That 
chestnut of mine would have thought 
nothing of it — ^he ’d have hopped over like 
a bird. The gate out of the farm-yard, 
do you say ? Well, rather a funny thing 
happened there, you know. My horse 
seemed to go rather “ short ” just as we 
came at that gate. So I pulled him up, 
and had a look to see if he ’d lost a [shoe. 
Had he ? No, curiously enough, he hadn’t. 
Going quite sound now ? Oh, yes, he ’s 
' all right again now, thanks. Must have 
I been merely temporary lameness — hit his 
[leg, perhaps. If only 1 had, &c., &c. 
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For a moment, when he rose to reply and cetat 7, in a white hat (much too large for j 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. j turned to address them, it seemed as if him), standing on his mother’s bandbox 
Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. temptation would override all restraint, shouting “Ten to one bar one ! ” Sister 
Bouse of Lords, Mojidaij, May 20. — Cantdar, a fighting man all his life, set Gladys, four last birthday, responding 
“Life would be endurable only for the his teeth, squared his shoulders, and in shrill voice, “Five to one on the 

field I ” 

§ “ Is that the kind of public betting you 

^ crowds that on Siinday morning assemble 

Tweedmouth, more familiar with the sub- 

receive and pay for tips distributed by 

^heTHoT!.. 

' " " ' Bouae' of 'Tuesday, — Dnln... 

BIRDS OF A FEATHER II o* Debate on Budget varied by fresh 

Lobby the Jest&r, “I may say I share his Nonconformist conscience ! 

iyid6 Mr. Lahouchere^s Speech on Sir Senry Fowler's A7nend!mej’d.) 


Bishops,” murmured the Markiss, re- 
garding with hunted look right reverend 
prelates ominously clustered below Gang- 
way to his left. 

Certainly they ’ve been a little hard on 
him since he returned from the Riviera ; 
have practically annulled benefit derived 
from his sojourn in the sxinlit South. 
Last week it was the Bishop of Winches- 
ter and the Habitual Drunkard; to-day 
it is the Bishop of BjaREFORD and the 
Tipster. He wants Select Committee 
appointed to enquire into increase of 
public betting ; Bishop of London seconds 
motion; the Primate seals the document 
with mark of high approval. What the 
Markiss would like above all things 
would be to run amok among the Bishops. 


awaited the onslaught. Winchester, of 
milder mood, conscious of exceptional 
provocation given by him last week, 
strategically, though to all appearances 
quite casually, got his brother of London 
between himself and the Premier. 

Happily for peace and propriety of 
House, the vision of the nurserymaid 
crossed the Premier’s eye ; as effective 
in its way as earlier historic vision of 
the housemaid. Bishop of Hereford, 
presumably drawing on domestic ex- 
periences, instanced in proof of spread 
of the plague of betting, that the nursery- 
maid habitually “ had her shilling on ” 



A STUDY IN LIBERAL UNITY! 

Being a hasty sketch of the loyal and uncon- 
trollable indignation of Mr. J-hn M-rl-y and Sir 


the coming race. Fervid fancy pictured R-d during the onslaught on their colleague, 

daily scenes in the nursery under sir H-nry F-wl-r, by the Chancellor of the 
this malignant influence. Master Claud, Exchequer ! ! 
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explosiotis of cordite. Six years ago next 
montli—wiien Mr. GIu\dstone, the Membeh 
YOE Sark, Don Ccrrik, and other eminent 
statesmen t^ere away at Kiel, in the now- 
■wreched Tantallon Castle , helping GER3kiAN 
Emperor to open new canal — cordite ex- 
plosion under Treasury Bench blew into 
Opposition Cawmell-Banxerman and his 
colleagues in the Bosebery Government. 
It was Brodrick who fired the charge, 
and the whirligig of time has brought him 
to fill the position whence he was instru- 
mental in discharging C.-B. 

Cordite having done its work nothing 
! more heard of it till, the other night, 
Prince Arthur incidentally mentioned 
that at particular crisis of campaign in 
South Africa there -were only 3,000 rounds 
in-store. This afternoon C.-B. commented 
on this concatenation of circumstances. 
The very men who had turned him and his 
friends out ou alleged insufficiency of 
ammunition, who had been in office for six 
years, who had asked for and obtained 
millions for war purposes, were thus 
caught dangerously napping. 

Nasty blow that; would have discon- 
certed some men. Prince Arthur splen- 
did in his audacity. It was, he vowed, 
all C.-B.’s fault. In 18&5, he, being at the 
head of the "War Office, was found guilty 
of insufficient stores of cordite ; very pro- 
perly kicked out of office. Five years later, 
his critics of 1895 having meanwhile been 
in power, and having raised Army expen- 
diture from eighteen and a half millions 
to thirty millions, it was suddenly dis- 
covered that the country being at war, 
the stock of ammunition was almost ex- 
hausted. Who was responsible? The 
Minister in charge of the War Office 
since 1895? Certainly not. It was the 
guilty Minister whose sin had found him 
out six years ago. 

This Prince Arthur said without 
shadow of a smile, without movement 
of an eyelid distantly suggesting a wink. 
The unexpected assault took C.-B.^s breath 
away. For a moment a pause of amazement 
fell on the crowded benches. Then some- 
one behind Treasury Bench cheered ; cry 
taken up till it swelled to a roar, through 
whose prolonged length Prince Arthur 
glared with honest indignation on the 
limp C.-B., who began to think that he was 
really much more sinful than he thought. 

, Business don e. — Henry Fowler’s Amend- 
ment to Second Beading of Budget Bill 
negatived by majority of 177 in House of 
423 Members. 

Fridai/.— Adjournment for Whitsun holi- 
days. Back again June 6. 


LIGHT AND DARK BLUES. 

If Day, the Cambridge captain, stands 
As typical of Light, 

Hien Knox, who Oxford men commands, 
Is Dark as Latin night. 


OUR BOYS. 

[Sir T. Lipton said the American boy was ahead 
I of the English boy. Managers of great American 
Iconeems were often surprisingly youthful. He 
thought it would be a good thing if every English 
boy was sent to America at seventeen for two years.] 

The English boy to the States has gone, | 
In a Western store you ’ll find him ; 

A Yankee twang he has taken on, 

And his modesty left behind him. 

“Land of Babes,” said the callow youth, 

“ Tho’ at home my elders flout me, 

In a couple of years they shall own the 
truth 

That they can’t get on without me.” 

The hoy returned. But his father’s trade 
Seemed tame to his vast ambition : 
There were limits set to the profit made, 
And it suffered from competition. 

“ Father,” he said, “ let this care be mine, 
It ’s a matter of education, 

And I *m pretty spry at a big Combine.” 
So he worked an amalgamation ! 


CASH BEFORE COURAGE. 

(For further particulars apply to Fall Mall.) 

“And does that excellently appointed 
brougham and pair belong to your 
master ? ” asked the Stranger. 

“Certainly, Sir. You see, my master 
has to go out to dinner a good deal and 
could not think of hiring a fly.” 

“And yet,” continued the Stranger, 
“that kind of conveyance is very well 
turned out by the livery stables. And 
why not sometimes take a cah? Dukes 
often take cabs.” 

“My master is not a duke,” returned 
the servitor with hauteur. 

“ Indeed, and yet you say he has a share 
in a yacht, five or six horses, the like 
number of polo ponies, and is always en- 
tertaining ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir, you have fairly described my 
master’s position. He is no parson with a 
poor parish, no barrister with an empty 
brief-bag, or doctor with a brass plate in 
lieu of a practice.” 

“Then what is he? From his style of 
living I should put him down for a 
popular actor - manager, or a Cabinet 
Minister with private means, or even a 
Foreign Ambassador.” 

“ No, Sir ; you are entirely wrong. My 
master is a young gentleman of twenty.” 

“ Then he is a millionaire, or the son of 
one.” 

“Neither,” returned the serving-man, 
“On the contrary, my master’s father is 
nearly as poor as himself.” 

“ Then who is this spendthrift ? ” 

“ Don’t call him a spendthrift, Sir. For 
what he does is hy regulation.” 

“ By regulation I ” exclaimed the 
Stranger. * * Then he must be ’ ’ 

“ Yes,” put in the servant, filling up 
the gap and explaining the mystery, “he 
is a cavalry subaltern.” 


LOVE-LETTERS OP A DANISH WOMAN. 

(Published for the first time after a pause 
of centuHes.) 

My Lord, — ^You will never receive this 
letter. It was not my fault. My father 
told me to do it. But why should he have 
been killed for listening behind the cur- 
tains? He was acting for the best. He 
is always so kind. The best of men. And 
why tell me to go to a convent ? And why 
say that I paint ? My hair is all my own. 
And so are you. If yon would only let it 
be so. But surely you can be reasonable. 
And yet yon will never know. And yon 
are always in my thoughts. Oh ! my 
Lord, my dear Lord, my dearest Lord. I 
don’t believe my brother. I know he is 
spiteful to everyone. And I am glad he 
is going for a trip— far, far away. 

Your Onest, 0. 

My Dearest Lord,— I feel it is un- 
maidenly to write to you. But this letter 
will never reach you, so I am comforted. 

I Surely it was cruel to make a scene when 
we had come to see yonr little play. Of 
course, we like amateur theatricals. But 
then you did not do us the honour to ask 
us to take part in them. Yon preferred 
professionals. And Conrt life in Elsinore 
is not too cheerful. I never thought that 
you would take back the presents that 
yon gave me, but yon did. And I thought 
it was so kind of yon to sit near me. But 
then you should not have caused all that 
disturbance. You sadly grieved your 
mother. And she is such a sweet thing. 
Means so well. And really, your uncle — 
step-father — is so auxious to be civil. 
What is the matter with yon? But I shall 
never know, for you will never receive 
this poor letter. I have heard from my 
brother. Laertes seems to be enjoying 
himself ; but, naturally, poor papa’s 
untimely end came as a shock. Of course, 

I sent no details. They were too painful. 
Oh ! my own one. Oh I my darling. I do 
so wish you were more reasonable. 

Your unknown lover, O. 

Sweetest, — My last letter. Yon will 
never receive it. Perhaps it may be found 
on the stream, floating along amongst the 
water-lilies. I have taken to singing, — 
although my music master never thought 
me a very promising pupil. But it distracts 
my thoughts — ^which are sad ones. Laertes 
seems to be tired with his travels, and sends 
a scrap to say that he is on his way home. 

I feel at times rather wrong in my head. I 
won’t let my maid touch my hair, and have 
taken to decorating it with wild flowers. 
They look rather pretty but untidy. And 
now I am going for a little walk, and then 
I shall have a nice long rest by the stream 
amongst the willows. My own, my dear- 
est, my all-in-black one. But you will 
never know— imtil it is too late. 

Your poor distracted 

Ophelia. 




rER NOSE, Mis^ ; BCTT lOU ’ll find it dp’ill work ! ” 
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MR. PICKLETHORN^S CONTRIBUTION. 

Mr. Picklkthorn adjusted his spectacles, took up the 
letter and read it through twice very carefully and deliberately. 
Then, with an air of bewilderment, he gazed at a slip of pink 
paper enclosed within it. Next he studied the envelope, duly 
addressed to Josiah PickletSORN, Esq., The Hollies, ‘Wimble- 
don,’" carefully scrutinising the postmarks as if in the hope 
that these could solve the riddle for him. Finally, with a 
despairing sigh, he handed the letter across the breakfast-table 
to his wife. 

“What the dickens does this mean? ” he enquired. “Head 
it, Maria, and let ’s hear w’hat you make of it. It must be some 
idiotic mistake — ^and yet it seems meant for me right enough ! ” 

Mrs. PiCKLETHORX read the letter in her turn, her face 
betraying increasing astonishment as she did so. It ran : — 

Office of * Tlie Trumpet Magazine,^ 

“ Fleet Street f E.C, 

“ Dear Sir, — We are now making arrangements for the 
Christmas Number of the Magazine, and should like to include 
in it one of your humorous sketches. Four thousand words 
would be a suitable length, and the payment we could offer 
would be £15. In the hope that our proposal will he agreeable 
to you, we enclose cheque for half that sum, the balance to be 
paid on publication. We should be glad to have your MS. at 
the earliest possible date. Yours faithfully, 

“T. Henderson, Editor.” 

“Good gracious I” exclaimed Mrs. Picklethorn, dropping 
the letter and staring at her husband. “ One of your humorous 
sketches ! ” 

“ One of my humorous sketches,” repeated Mr. Picklethorn, 
“The editor of this paper, or magazine, or whatever it is, 
pyrites to me for one of my humorous sketches to put in his 
Christmas Number. And here 's his cheque, too, payable to 
Josiah Picklethorn. One of my humorous sketches ! Forty 
years have I been in the sugar trade, Maria, and, except in the 
way of business or a friendly letter, I haven’t set pen to paper 
since I left school. Why this Henderson writes to me, and 
what he means — or if somebody ’s trying to play a silly joke — 
well, it just beats me I ” 

“ It can’t be a joke,” observed his wife thoughtfully. “ No 
one would send you a cheque as a joke. And it can’t well be a 
mistake, seeing that it ’s addressed right, with your Christian 
name and all. No, he must have heard of you, somehow.” 

“ Seems like it, doesn’t it ? ” agreed the other. 

“ Perhaps he knows one of our friends ? ” 

“ Quite possible,” admitted the sugar-broker. “ But even if 
he does, why ” 

“ Yes,” resumed Mrs. Picklethorn, with growing conviction, 
“ one of your friends must have spoken to this editor about 
those clever stories you sometimes tell — ^no, don’t deny it, 
Josiah, they are clever. Why, only last Tuesday, when the 
Johnsons were dining here, and you gave us that description of 
how your Aunt lost her way in the Bdgware Road, Mrs. 
Johnson said to me that you ought to send that to Punch.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Picklethorn, with a gratified smile, 
“ I don’t deny that I love a bit of a joke now and then. ’Tis a 
poor heart that never rejoices, as Shakspeare, I believe, puts 
it.” 

“ Why, it ’s as plain as a pikestaff I This editor, you see, was 
talking about his paper to a friend . * The Magazine ’s all right, ’ 
says he, ‘ hut what I want to make it complete is a right-down 
good piece of fun, and where it ’s to come from I can’t tell.’ 
‘D’you know Mr. Josiah Picklethorn?’ asks the friend. 
‘ Can’t say I do,’ replies the Editor. * Well,’ says the friend, 
* you just get him to give you one of his stories, and your 
readers will laugh as they ’v^ never laughed before.’ * Thank 
says the Editor, * I ’ll ask him^ ; and so he sits down and 


writes you this letter. That ’s the explanation, depend upon 
it.” 

“ It may be,” allowed Mr. Picklethorn dubiously ; “ I can’t 
think of any other. Well, then, in that case, I 'll just drop him 
a note, thanking him for the offer, but returning his cheque, as 
I don’t happen to be in the writing line.” 

“ What ? ” cried his wife indignantly. “ Return his cheque, 
indeed ! To think of throwing away money like that ! You ’ll 
do nothing of the kind ; you ’ll just sit dovTi this evening, and 
write off that story — it won’t take you long.” 

“But I can’t,” protested Mr. Picklethorn. “Why, what 
story could I write ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Josiah ; of course you can. All you ’ve got to do 
is to copy out one of those anecdotes you tell so splendidly — 
there ’s that one, for instance, about your missing the last train 
at Clapham.” 

Mr. Picklethorn pondered in silence for some moments. 
“ Seems a pity not to take that £15 certainly,” he said ; “ and 
I ’ve often thought that, if I gave my mind to it, I could write 
better stuff than lots of these literary fellows. . . Well, Maria, 
I ’ll have a shot at it, if you like.” 

“ Of course you will ! You could WTite three stories a week 
easily. That ’s £45 a week, which is ” 

“Hold hard, Maria— the first one isn’t written yet, and a 
precious tough job I expect it ’ll be. This letter says it ’s 
got to be four thousand words 16ng — ^that sounds a terrible 
lot — and if it should be a mistake, after all ! Look here, I ’ll 
take that cheque to town with me and present it at once, and 
if it ’s all right, why, I ’ll tackle the story this evening. And 
it ’s time for me to be starting for the City now. You might 
get in a packet of foolscap paper from the stationer’s while 
1 ’m gone.” 

And in the course of the morning, Mrs. Picklethorn received 
the following satisfactory telegram— “ Cheque all right.” 

That evening, after dinner, Mr. Picklethorn sat down to 
compose his story, his wife having provided him with a new 
nib, fresh blotting-paper, and an immense pile of foolscap 
paper. The servants were enjoined that not a sound must bo 
heard from the kitchen; “Perfect quiet, my love,” said Mr. 
Picklethorn, “is .absolutely essential.” At the beginning, 
his wife was allowed to witness his labours, but before long 
the author found that her enquiries as to his progress, re- 
peated every ten minutes, were exceedingly distracting, and, 
accordingly, she was banished to the drawing-room, while Mr. 
Picklethorn plied his pen in the dining-room. After much 
consideration, the anecdote about his missing the last train 
at Clapham— a story often recounted with gratifying success 
amongst his friends— had been selected as most likely to charm 
the readers of The Tnmpet, bnt Mr. Picklethorn found him- 
self considerably hampered by the Editor’s request, that the 
story should be four thousand words long, which he inter- 
preted to mean that there must be not one word more or less 
than this number. 

Presently, the author appeared at the drawing-room door in 
his shirtsleeves, mopping a heated brow. 

“Look here, Maria,” he said, “I’ve written it all down, 
and I ’ve only done two thousand one hundred and forty-seven. 
I can spin it out a little longer, but I ’ll never get to four 
thousand ! ” 

“You must work in another story as well, then,” said his 
wife promptly. “ Couldn’t you introduce that one about Miss 
Haviland’s cockatoo ? ” 

“ Ah, ” said the author, visibly relieved. * * I might do that ; ’ ’ 
and he retreated downstairs again. 

At midnight, Mrs. Picklethorn prepared to retire, at which 
time her husband’s total, as he announced, was two short of 
three thousand. And he added his firm intention of finishing 
the blessed thing before he went to bed. 

"When Mrs. Picklethorn had been asleep for a couple of hours 
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or so, she "was awakened by tremendous 
shouts from the ground-floor. 

‘‘Maria!’’ cried her husband’s Toice, 
“here — come here, quickly ! “ 

In some alarm, Mrs. Picklethorn slipped 
on her dressing-gown, and peered over 
the banisters. Two flights below her 
! stood her husband on the stairs, a bundle 
of manuscript in his hand. 

! “Oh! there you are. Tell me, is ‘ wait- 
I ing-room ’ one word or two ? ” 

“Is that all ? ” said Mrs. Pioklethorn, 
in distinctly annoyed tones. “ I thought 
the house must be on fire ! “ 

“ Yes ; but is ‘ waiting - room * one 
word? “ 

“Oh, bother! Two, I suppose.” 

“ Then I ’ve finished ! ” said Mr.PlOKLE- 
THORN. 

(To he continued,) 

LAWN TENNIS LUNCHEON. 

Menu, 

“Served,” 15 TO 3 0. 

Bisque. 

Elukes h merveille. 

VoUey-vent h, la racquette. 

’Vantage Toyu. 

Currie h la Deuce. 

Timballes celluloides k la Ping Pong. 

Salade Letitia. 

Gibier k la mode. 

Parfait Amour h. Rien. 

Cr^me de Jeu Perdu k deux Eautes. 




THE REVIEWERS’ RETREAT. 

It was a noble - looking Institution. 
Just the place where jaded reviewers and 
ink-sodden critics would care to drone 
away the last few years of their life. The 
high wall that skirted the garden was 
delicately tipped with sea-green bottle- 
glass, thus ensuring peace and quiet from 
prowling authors whose works the aged 
reviewers may at some time or other have 
considered. 

The novelists’ arbour was particularly 
well protected (no doubt advisably so) for 
’twas here that reviewers of current 
fiction took their afternoon tea, and 
smoked their friendly “screws ” of baccy 
sent by well-disposed acquaintances. 

Yet, despite the high wall, wire barbing, 
&c., many a tragedy had been enacted 
within this shady retreat. It was a 
pathetic sight to see the palsied critics 
doddering around with Mudie - hunted 
expressions for their afternoon airing. 
These all slept, by the way, on the ground 
floor, as they dreaded anything in the 
nature of a story. A sad tradition exists 
of one weary reviewer who roused his 
comrades in the night by cries of agony. 
As they gathered fearfully around him, 
he pointed in horror through the window 
at the stars. “A comet I” he cried. Then. 





HARRIET ON HER HOLIDAY. 


Guide (awaking the echoes of the lake), “And mat all — ^thb ladies heee — be married 

-BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR ! ” 


J^cho, “ Year ! Year ! ” 

'Arriet “ I like echoes.” 

adding, with a moan of anguish, “ it has a 
tail,” he expired with a look of mortal 
terror that almost drove his companions 
frantic. 

institution. Some of the more stalwart, 
however, recently combined to withstand 
his austere treatment, and. he is at pre- 
sent in the sick ward. 


On another occasion a reviewer was 
gossipping with a friend in the arbour 
when a bomb from an unseen author 
hurtled through the air, crushed the un- 
fortunate victim and injured many others. 
It was a religious novel ; one of the most 
dangerous missiles ever invented, combin- 
ing a deadly heaviness with deadly 
explosive qualities. 

Turning from the novelists’ arbour the 
visitor may note the poets’ yard, where 
reviewers of minor poetry, essays, etc., 
undergo Sandow’s exercises, and open-air 
treatment generally after the debilitating 
occupation they have followed for many 
years. There is a new drill-sergeant^ 
(Oh-rt-n 0-il-ns by name), whose severi- 
ties have iuspired dismay throughout the 


Visitors are urgently requested not to | 
tempt the inmates with gifts of high- 
coloured adjectives and new adverbial 
expressions. It is scarcely fair, since all 
the inmates have to take a grammatical | 
pledge — and the simplest Saxon English ^ 
alone is served out with the rations. i 


“Bogey Competition.”*— A correspon-! 
dent wishes to 'be informed if the above i 
heading, which he often sees in various 
papers, means that someone is giving a ; 
prize for the best ghost story ? j 

The End op the Game.— “ I can’t stand 3 
the racquet,” as the tired 'tennis-ball | 
said. I 
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A LOXGFELLOWISH LAY. 

Mt Bear Sir,— I am not a'great student 
of poetry, and so it came upon me quite 
as a surprise to learn that Longfellow 
was not only as great a cardplayer as he 
was a poet, and that, years ago, this cele« 

^ brated bard had immortalised the present 
fashionable and absorbing game of 
“ Bridge.'’ 1 was not aware that “ Bridge ” 
was known in his time ; but then he was 
an American, therefore go-a-liead ; also a ; 
poet, and a poet like a prophet is always 
just a bit previous. However, Sir, to you 
I confide this precious manuscript which | 
has recently come into my possession. It 


He declared the flaming diamond ; — 

I had but one to play. , 

Between our two opponents 
The wavering luck held fast, i 

And the current that came in their favour ^ 
Bore my tin away at last. | 

As, sweeping the tricks towards them, 
“Grand slam,” they scored,— ah me ! 

And walking home in the moonlight, j 
Y^ou might have heard a “ D 1 ” ! 

And the loss of all my money 
Like a horrid dream appears ; 

And a flood of thought comes o’er me, 
^hieh fills my eyes with tears. 


Y’et whenever I cross the club room, 
And see Bridge ; its charm appears 
Like the grip of a vjee which led me on 
To the ruin of other years ! 


FOR A CHANGE. 

Brown and Robinson and SmiH 
Whom in town I tarry with, 
Wearied out by life’s routine, 
Pining for a change of scene, 
Prom the crowds at home I flee 
To the margin of the sea ; 

Where I hope for prospects new, 
Far from toil and care — and you. 



have not a Longfellow on my bookshelf, and i 
am therefore unable to ascertain whether it ! 
has ever appeared in his collected poems 
or fugitive pieces. Anyway, it will interest 
i/ott, my dear and learned Sir. Its title is . 

‘‘BRIDGE.” ! 

I played on at Bridge at midnight 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 

And still to rise from the table, ' 

Was quite beyond my power. 

I saw my partner reflecting ; 

On cards I was longing to see ; 

And wondered if he ’d make the trumps 
Or if he would leave it to me I 

l^t far flrom having such wisdom 
On that lovely night in May, 


How often, oh, how often, 

In the days that had gone by, 

I had played on at Bridge past midnight 
When the betting had been high I 

How often, oh, how often, 

I had wished that luck’s ebbing tide 
Would hear away my wretched cards 
To my adversaries’ side I 

Till my head grew hot and aching, 

And my cards a real nightmare, 

And the burden of playing a rubber, 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me, 

And only in dreams I see 
The gold which I trusted that others 
Would one day lose to me. 


Foolish hope ! the scene I find 
Equals what I left behind, — 
Crowded roads, whose human tide 
Almost emulates Oheapside, 

Whose hotels, superb and grand. 
Seem transplanted from the Strand, 
Where at once I happen on 
Smith and Brown and Robinson. 

Ah ! then, since the quest is vain, 
Homeward I return again, 

Fain once more relief to seek 
From my comrades of the week, 

By an ignominious flight ; 

But to meet as I alight. 

By the same train back in town — 
Robinson and Smith and BroIvn. 
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THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-IVirPHANSI, THE SCRIBE, 



1. Now in the foui*th month of tho reign 
of Ed-wS,d the King, who was saved from 
the Shamrokh, 

2. did the house of Babl'On, by the side 
of the river, 

3. the dwellers on the green benches — 

4. who desist not from speaking, but go 
on till sunrise 

5. discussing a motion for stopping 

6. at midnight or something 

7. or other 

8. that *s erxually brilliant ! 

9. who ask endless questions (without 
any notice) 

10. that never get answers — that suit 
the enquirer 

11 there 's no time left for 

business ; 

12. — ^feel need of a respite .... for 
rest and refreshment. 

13. Then Arthab-al-Phur 

14. (or, otherwise, Nc^vukudn^vvar 
Rmemba) who looked at the ceiling 

15. and longed for a Cromwell to take 
away baubles 

16. &c. 

17. the lord of the Niblikh, the wearer 
of gliitaZf 

18. the pincher of sand-cones (in fact, 
the tee-planter by the shores of the ocean) 

19. who tarried in hhunicaz . . , 

20. the splicer of cliques, 

21. did fish out his mashiz, and 
and puttaz 

22. from behind his Birnj-onsiz, and 

calling a ha?isawm put them 

up with the driver ; 

23. then from his official residence did 
he sally forth and made for the 

24. course that best suited his fancy. 


TENTH ERACMENT. 

25. — like his great predecessor, who 
always saw three courses open 

26. to choose from! 

27. Forth went Maik-el-Thapepri, the 
chief of Thatakhsaz, 

28. the fisher for whales (who had 
swallowed the profit) but who 

29. landeda shoal of nShtUddupoMperseSy 

30. — the Duin-naisli, the Addabittaluk- 
thald-s-tydrortu. 

31. "When they lay on the deck in a 
gasping condition he explained 

32. to them all, in the neatest of speeches, 
it was not them 

33. at all, but some fish just behind 


them he aimed at I 

34 all . - . ced fine, . 


.... poor consolation I 

35. And Brodrikh the War-Lord, the 
maker of armies out of 

36. sketchy materials, 

: 37. — ^hypothetical men on conjectural 

ji-jis ; 

38. to his six little statues in the like- 
ness of Amikhdr 

39. — made chiefly of brass, hammered 
freely on all sides, 

40. with much tin appliguS (both now 
and hereafter) .... 

41. his spare time he devoted 

42. Shuvmenebar the Urgent, arm in 
arm with 

43. the Nub4r-an-Milnah, whose ermine 
was sprouting 

44. so nicely all over his person, 

fine growing weather 

45. the Lord of the Transvaal, and the 
other place also 

46. -—we are squashing them flat before 

using j 


47. a ruler, though the main lines are 
settled. 

48. Away, too, went Mhorli and Kamm- 
el-Banraman, 

49. Enri-foula the sturdy, tho latest of 
kokshmz 

50. of the peace-breathing brethren, an 
honour h^ shares with 

51. the home-coming satrap, 

52. a kind of a gentle philanthropist 
hoikliot, 

53. amoimting to lynch-law. 

54. And Uintistan, the son of IsdSd, the 
son of Randi all over, who travels 

55. in wuUruks without any 

ticket, 

56. the chatty companion of Ispal the 
Vultcha ; 

57. the brightest of all the young sparks 

that fly upward from behind 

Arthab-al-Phfir, 

58. Just a bit liarum-skarum 

59 even sparks are a danger, — 

60. when they find their way into 

61. magazines and newspapers 

62. or they might even light in some 
valuable office 

63. some day there ^s no telling. 

64. All these took their rest after 
arduous labours 

65. with numerous others and came back 
refreshed — 

66. to hear Kdlduel, and Channin, 

67. Mistawir, and Jondililn, 

68. Tomilokh, Phlin and Bukhstan, Odo- 
kherti, 

69. Phlhvin, — all the latta-deh-siseroz 

70. who charm and delight us 

71. till we go home, 

72. — on stretchazi ^ E. T. R. 


A A 


YOL. CXX. 
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Gentle ladj, since I saw joa last— 

(Ah, those glorious weeks of summer weather !) 
Dreary months on dreary months have passed 
Since they sped away — alas, too fast I — 

Those enchanted hours we spent together. 

You of my poor heart again are qiteen, 

Scorning other claims and dominations, 

Other fainter loves that came }}etween 
(Ah, how futile now they seem, how mean ! ) 

Now must yield their rival usurpations. 

Yes, my all too fickle heart you hind. 

Lady, with the chain of old that bound me, 

All the glowing past I call to mind, 

All that intervenes I leave behind, 

Yielding to your spells that now surround me. 

YThat should stay me ? — *tis no idle shame, 

(If the world derides me, lady, let it !) 

I would fain once more your greeting claim, 
Grasp your hand, and call upon your name — 

But — ^upon my soul, I quite forget it. 


and the public is inclined to grow captious through inability to 
confirm their suspicions of an underlying sense in my plays ; 
but without some guarantee of popular disfavour. One 
trembles to imagine what will become of one's hesitating 
self-esteem. 

28th.— To the great Artist there is always something ine- 
briative in unsuccess ; and though there may be^ danger of 
over-exultation induced by a run of splendid failures, it is 
better to perish this way thau to die, as some successful 
authors have died, of a fatty degeneration of the brain, 

29th to 31st. — ^In conclusion I would join issue with those 
rash intellects that have assigned to me, thus early, a per- 
manent seat among the Immortals. Admitted that I have the 
advantage of Sophocles and Goethe in enjoying a wider range 
of vision, I am very little, if at all, their superior in point- of 
actual genius. But in my owm case, as in theirs, I protest 
against the indefinite survival of reputations. The ages should 
always advance from great to greater, as their purview of 
humanity largens. And if this little collection of homilies 
should avail to check that tendency to Cock-Shawolatry which 
threatens, among the chosen few, to perpetuate my claims as 
an Authority, neither I nor my readers will rightly grudge the 
pains we shall severally have expended upon it. O. S. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. 

Second Series. 

V.— THE BERNARD SHAW SECTION. 

{Continued from May,) 

20th — ^22nd.— A constant and fatal error with play-mongers is 
to imagine that there are themes, within the scope of their 
intelligence, which can appeal at once to the gilded Semite of the 
Stalls and the School Board alumni of the gallery. I say they 
have no single sentiment of »^leasure in common. At times 
they are bored by the same things, but interested in the same 
things never. It may satisfy Mr, Kipling'S sense of the realities 
to assert that “the Colonel's lady and Mrs. O’Grady " (on the 
strength) “ are sisters under the skin.” But, to take him on 
his own restricted lines, I happen myself to have made a 
study of armies (see my Arms and the Man), and I differ from 
him fearlessly and without pity. 

23rd — 25th.— 'I - have little syn^pathy for the writer who is 
lured from the strait road of Art by a passion for pedantic 
consistency in the general purposes, if any,* of his drama. I 
hesitate to quote myself as a brilliant example of the contrary 
method ; hut I still think it was a happy thought to put my 
most modern criticisms into the mouth of a contemporary of 
Octavtan ; and another, though not quite so happy, to assign 
the exposition of 'my best twentyfirst-century philosophy (for 
it will take till then for the public to apprehend me) to a 
“Devil's Disciple ” of the eighteenth, I may have faults, but 
a taste for academic purity is not one of them. 

2GTH.4“Nor do I^ pretend to say beforehand whether any given 
play of mine is intended for a tragedy or a farce. I choose to 
leave this matter to the audience "to decide, having rooted 
belief in the subjective plasticity of all great work. I have 
known my sentiments elicit laughter when I hadprivately antici- 
pated tears ; and I have seen the house divided, pit from stalls, 
as to which of these two receptions should be accorded to a 
speech of which the intention was equally ambiguous to myself. 
In the game of poker, as I am given to believe, the most 
brilliant artists are those who play without • any settled 
principles of their own, thus permitting their motives to escape 
observation. Misunderstand yourself, if you would make 
doubly sure of a position as one of the Great Misunderstood. 

27th. — ^I merit, of course, the abuse of the critics, who find 
themselves at a loss to arrange their labels on accepted lines ; 


AN ODE. 

TO AN OLD FAVOURITE. 

pt is maintamed that file shooting ” of corns on the approach of damp 
weather is due to the rapid formation of protective tissue, a provision of 
Nature dating back to a period several thousand centuries before boots were 
invented.] 

Comb, shall I now address, or rather, dress thee, 
Companion of my waking, dreaming hours ? 

How may I best in fitting terms express thee, 

Life-long curtailer of my walking powers, 

One that, though trodden ou, art yet my master, 

Reverse of friend that sticketh closer than a — ^plaster ! 

I '11 sing an ode, for though I ’m far from doting 
Upon an ancient nuisance such as you, 

I see you 're white-washed — here I 'm freely quoting 
The April North American "Review, 

Where Dr. Louis Robinson discourses 

About the' common human callus and its sources. 

Our ancestors in every sort of weather 
. . Were forced to hunt, he says, for food each day. 

All innocent of manufactured leather, . • . 

Their pushful feet were shod in Nature's way ; 

Which cuticle, whene’er the glass said “ Rainy,” 

Would grow and thicken with an instinct really brainy ! 

Thus were they soled and heeled, and willy-willy, 

With” automatic and impromptu boots, 

Whose “ vascular and sensitive papillse ” 

Still linger with one when a pet corn shoots, 

And, active through millenniums, are transmitted 
To punish' those who with degenerate shoes are fitted. * 

’ , Let us he soothed — this extra sole-material 

That on one's nerves will now and then impinge 

And make one hobble at a pace funereal 
sjs, after all, a Pre-historic .Twinge ; 

'Tis but a miracle of atavism 

When clouds impending give your toe a paroxysm t 

So then, my pet, my venerable relic , 

Descended from a spacious unshod age, 

I 'll bear you still with teinper 'that 's'angelic, 

Nor vex you, as of old, with bootless rage ; 

My aneroid 's “ Set Pair,” and hence the reason 

Per close-time to your shooting and my game-leg season I 

A. A. S. 




MAUVAIS SUJET. 

Caramba ! Amigo Jonathan your new citizen iooks happy ! 

“ ‘Citizen I Not much. Guess I’ll have to make a subject 
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BAm HOLIDAY—AISTD AFTER. 

{Page from a Holiday-maker's Diary.) 

Monday . — The usual thing; up to twelve 
noon know it. After then, suppose it. 

Tuesday . — ^Resting a bit after yesterday. 
High old time. But rather a head this 
morning. But what’s the odds so long 
as you ’re happy ? And happy I was— -no 
error. 

Wednesday . — Still a bit off colour. Can’t 
be expected at the works. Leastways, if 
I am, why, they can “ continue the move- 
ment” — as they say in the Volunteers 
— and go on expecting. 

Thursday.— Whj, it seems ages since 
Monday. Just beginning to feel the rest. 
Wonderful fixture, bank holiday. Quite 
leaves a fixed impression. 

Friday . — ^Wonder how things are going 
at the works. Expect nothing much. Know 
all my pals won’t have turned up yet. It 
can't be all work and no play. Bank holi- 
day doesn’t come often. 

Saturday . — The six days gone ! Well, 
done so before. And as to work. Well, 
I must think seriously about it next week. 


PEOPLE WHO PALL ON ME. 

III. — ^The Girl who dotes on Literature. 

I iviBET her constantly during that 
period of storm and stress known as the 
London Season. At other times she 
haunts the various Spas (in filial atten- 
dance on various Pa’s) so persistently, 
that in a moment of verbal aberration, I 
once termed her the hydro-headed mon- 
ster. It was rude of me ; but I find that 
taking the waters dilutes my naturally 
excellent temper. 

I feel sure that she hasn’t the least 
regard for — or the faintest inkling as to 
what constitutes — ^literature in reality. 
That is the annoying part. But you can’t 
tell her so (unless you’re a brute), and 
this makes it more annoying still. 

As a rule, it is only the very latest book 
that interests her. And she gets it up— 
to use an uncouth expression— just like 
other girls **get up” Bridge or Ping 
Pong. It promises to be fashionable for a 
while, and serves to enrich one’s small 
talk. It’s — well, Mudie-ficent, but it isn’t 
literature. 

Sometimes, however, this girl has been 
known to patronise the Classics. She may 
have had a ticket for a literary dinner, 
and thinks she will be called upon to 
discuss, say, Shelley during the fish 
course, and Schopenhauer while toying 
with the savouries. Then, with a recollec- 
tion of the way in which she *‘did ” the 
Art-treasures of Italy in ten days, she 
will rush through the literary galleries of 
the Immortals with an anxious eye fixed 
upon some popular literary guide so as to 
find what she ought to think about these 



so SWEET OF HER! 

Mrs. Chatterleigh. “Pantoy, dear, at the Browns’ last night they were all saying 

HOW GLAD THEY WERE TO HEAR YOU WERE AT LAST ENGAGED ! Of COURSE I DIDN’T 
BELIEVE THE REPORT, DEAR, AND SAID 1 WONDERED ANY ONE OOULO BE SO STUPID AS TO 
IMAGINE ANYTHING SO ABSURD ! ” 


“dear poets” and “dreadfully clever” 
philosophers. 

Perhaps this lady is the most trying 
when she knows a real live poet. I 
wonder he ’s alive — ^but then, perhaps, the 
acquaintance is not very close. Unless 
you wish to be put down as an intellectual 
pariah, you mustn’t say you never heard 
of him before. A few pertinent questions 
will doubtless enlighten you as to who 
this genius is. Probably your old friend 
Occ. Verseman, who once published a 
volume at the earnest request of himself. 
But don’t disturb her simple faith. Let 
her think the itinerant musician is a dis- 
guised nobleman. 

The language which this lady speaks is 
common to all with a bent for gush. Her 
conversation may be described as a sac- 
charine sea strewn with adj*ectival and 
adverbial wreckage. Useless to im- 
press upon her that wise proverb “All 
that’s published is not sold.” To this 


doting damsel print is but a synonym for 
fame. It may be puerile : yet, what is 
dotage but second childhood. 


HOTOUR MEASURE. 

Twenty years of public service equal 
a paragraph in the papers. 

Two paragraphs in the papers equal a 
leading article in a journal of standing. 

Four leading articles equal the freedom 
of a provincial city. 

Three freedoms of provincial cities 
equal a banquet of honour in London. 

Two banquets of honour in London 
equal a dozen speeches at the openings of 
bazaars. 

Four dozen openings of bazaars equal 
an occasional paragraph in an outer sheet. 

One paragraph once a month in an outer 
sheet equals public neglect. 

Six months of public neglect equal 
oblivion. 
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CULTURED CONVERSATIONS. 

II.— Artistic. 

Scene. — The Academy, on fine day the end of May, Captain 
Dormer, who *^lcnows what he likes, but doesn''t under- 
stand pictures, is being told ivhat he ought to admire by 
Mrs. Onslow, icho, though demure, is very decided, and 
shows a feeling of responsibility as to the %veight of her 
judgment. Captain DORMER is cheery and docile, and 
anxiously agrees with Mrs. Onslow before she has given her 
opinion, 

Mrs, Onslow (in front of portrait of the Misses Wertheimer), 
Oh! I’m sure this must be a Sargent. Do look, Captain 
Dormer. 

Captain Doj*mer (heivildered), A sergeant — this isn’t a mili- 
tary picture — ^it ’s two girls. Ah ! {Catching sight of name,) 
Yes, I see what you mean, of course. Anyone can tell that — 
Sargent ! good Heavens, — ^yes ! At a glance. JJvow, don’t you 
think that ’s rather [Undecided pause. 

Mrs. 0. (quickly and decidedly). I do, indeed ! 

Captain D. (relieved). So do I ! Do you suppose, now, that 
vase is meant as an advertisement for the curios, and so on — 
old China ? I must say, these two ladies are really 

Mrs, 0, Y^ou’re perfectly right. (They jmss on, Captain 
Dormer wondering what on earth their opinion of the picture 
is, exactly. In front of Intercepted Letter,*’ hy Fritz.) 

Captain D, (really interested), I say, do you know, I call this 
rather capital. But what on earth is the Johnnie in such a 
rage about ? Awful shame, poor little woman ! Why, anyhow, 
you can see she ’s been doing a bit of knitting. There can’t 
be much harm in her. I ’m afraid you don’t like it. 

Mrs, 0. I regard it as mere reporting. Scarcely a picture 
at all. 

Captain D. Indeed ! By Jove — and I thought the great point 
in a picture was to tell a story. Of course it ought to stand out, 
too ; I love a picture that stands out well. [Doubtful pause, 

Mrs, 0. Yet, many critics think one should look at the subject 
of a picture as though a window. You often hear the expres- 
sion “ loell in the picture,” don’t you ? 

Captain, So you do— I suppose. Now, what price this ? I 
mean, what is your feeling about this portrait of Mrs. Russell? 
Sargent again, I see. 

Mrs, 0. Most interesting I 

Captain D, What ’s that sort of silvery thing, an egg-boiler, 
or a Greek lamp— or what ? Rum thing to put in a picture. 

Mrs, 0, Don’t you see, it ’s just to give a note of brightness — 
to ^^egayer ” (as the French say) the picture ? 

Captain D, (illuminated). By Jove ! I say, how deep these 
chaps are, aren ’t they ? Well, I think this is a jolly good exhi- 
bition, although the pictures off the walls, Mrs. Onslow 

Mrs. O. Let us look at the statuary. Oh, how beautiful this 
frieze is I I simply ivorship metal work. Don’t you ? 

Captain D, Metal work, eh? Yes, it ’s rather jolly. A bit 
cold, though. (Afterthought) Perhaps that’s why they call 
it a freeze. Do you think so ? 

Mrs. 0. (laughing). How you cling to the old humour. 

Captain p. Humour ? I didn’t know I ’d made a joke ; but it ’s 
all right, if you like it— — -Ijet ’s sit down a bit *, I ’m sure you ’re 
tired. 

(They rest in front of a landscape,) 

Captain D, (nervously,) Er— how jolly it would he if we were 
sitting under that tree, wouldn’t it ? It looks avs^ully jolly, 
don’t you think so ? (Slight pause) And so well drawn too ! 

Mrs, 0, The colouring of YseuU by Frank Dicksee— is 
beautiful— so warm and glowing 

Captain D. Yes, I daresay, but (frankly) she ’s not my style 

Mrs. 0. Isn’t she, indeed ? (rising). Well, thank you so much 
for taking me round. I feel I’ve not seen half— but that’s 
Mally the best way, you know — 


Captain D, (quickly). You mean, to do it in time. Yes; I 
shall be delighted to come again, if you will. Fond of the — a — 
Old Masters ? 

Mrs. O, 1 adore them. Which are your favourites ? 

Captain D, (thoughtfully). Isn’t there a chap called Jones — 
something Jones ? Oh, no ; he writes plays, doesn’t he ? Well 
— (suddejihj) ob , yes ; Raphael , and all those fellows . Splendid I 
Nothing like it here, is there? ' ' 

Mrs, O, What a charming thing this is of Venice. 

Captain D, Yes — and the Viennese, I believe, are so very 
nice. [A pause, 

Mrs, 0, Fond of pastels ? 

Captain D. Can’t say I am. I hate those perfumed burning 
things. Must you go now? Well, we’ll go to the Classical 
Concert on Saturday, won’t we, Mrs. Onslow ? Au revoir! 

[He puts her in a hansom and walks down Piccadilly, feeling 
his tone has been raised but his spiHts a little depressed. 


THE ' SEASON. 

Lo, it ’s the season ! The talk is of marriages, 

Maidens and bachelors made into one ; 

Dowagers driving in all sorts of carriages, 

Resolute BenMicks watching the fun. 

Band-boxy, up-to-date, deucedly pretty girls, 

Breezy old bucks who date back to the Ark ; 

Guardsmen who chaff and are chaffed by the witty girls — 
Guardsmen are always in place in the Park. 

Dinners and dances — ^we take them all dashingly — 
Staircases happily crowded with girls. 

Snowy white shoulders, and golden hair flashingly 
Gleaming and glancing with diamonds and pearls. 

Music that swings you and 'makes you feel supple, too, 
Bliss for your partner and rapture for you ; 

Fans made for one that can cover a couple, too ; 

Nooks for the lucky ones sitting it through. 

Now we can eye with an air supercilious 
Countrified cousins at function and show ; 

Smile while their vigorous bands Piccadilly us 
In to the pictures or out to the Row. 

Catalogued, ardent, they throng the Academy, 

Prattle with pleasure or shudder with shocks, 

Startled hy nudities Bvy or Adamy, 

Thrilled hy the portraits of children in frocks. 

Ladies with curls (and a patent for curling ’em), 

Men with moustaches and looking their best, 

See how they vanish in hansoms to Hurlingham, 

All irreproachably booted and dressed. 

Sweet tites-d-tetes that mean much without saying it, 
Lawns of cool grass that invite yon to stroll ; 

Ponies and polo and prodigies playing it, 

Turning and charging and striking for goal. 

Then we go whirling — that ’s always the way we go — 

Off after dinner to Hawtrey or Maude ; 

Starched, patent-leathered and black to the play we go ; 
Some of ns laugh while the others applaud. 

Some of us think that our plays are too clever now. 

Some of us hold that the drama is dead. 

Some swear by Roberts, who ’s better than ever now ; 
So to our supper, and then to our bed. 

Yes, it ’s'the season ! our time for frivolity I 
Off with our troubles for once in a while 1 

See with a ripple of jesting and jollity 
Smoky old London breaks out in a smile ! 

Racketings, jauntings and innocent devilry, 

Hearts beating madly, but always in tune, 

Playtime and pleasure and rushes of revelry — 

That is the way of the season in June I R. C. L. 
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■ OUE -BOOKING-OFFICE. 

It seems almost a pity to have given forth Tiie Further Memoirs^ 
of Mane BashUrtseff (Geajnt Riohaeds) . There is so little in this 
collection except her letters to GUY de Mau?ASSANT which oonld 
add anything to the extraordinary wonder of daring self-revela- 
tion produced by her ‘ * dear diary ^ ' of a few years back. On 
reading these scrappy memoirs one is inclined to question whether 
this strange girl genius would have ever attained the heights 
to which she aspired. Her one ardent prayer was to be a star. 
But it was with short meteoric brilliancy that she just flashed 
across the Parisian firmament and then sadly vanished, leaving 
a memory of complex fascinations. Her short correspondence 
with Guy de Maupassant is bright with girlish conceits and 
admiration, a strong contrast to that decadent author's affecta- 
tion of boredom. Marie Bashkirtsepe reveals herself as a 
conflicting mixture of small vanities that is surprising in such 
an ambitious nature, till one remembers her youth, and then 
these little oddities of character make her individuality deci- 
dedly more convincing, and one takes her as a girl utterly out 
of the common, a problem to be studied. 

Richard Marsh wastes very little time on unnecessary 
description, no matter how strong the temptation to wander 
from the straight path of story-telling may be. In his novel of 
Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband (lOHN Long) he has given a 
htrange tale, and, as it appears to the Baron, a decidedly 
original one. So death-dealing is he in this tragedy that he 
seems to have said to himself, * ‘ Reason thus with Life ; If I 
do lose thee I do lose a thing ’Which none but fools would keep, 


A breath thou art,” and so five of his characters, including an 
innocent babe, are deprived of their power to “carp vital 
airs.” The story is of the De Lunatico Inquirendo order, and 
more than this, as in a wink darkly, the Baron may not hint. 
Coincidence that the author of this so-to-speak Broadmoorish 
tragedy should be a “ Marsh.” The proverb as to the insanity 
of certain hares refers to those of the Marsh, not, as so often 
and always erroneously quoted, “a March hare.” The Baron 
begs to introduce Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband to his friends. 

A Woman Derelict (JOHN LONG), by May Cromisielin, is the 
story of a woman who, after a great shock, has lost her 
memory, much as did the Count in The Cigarette Maker's 
Homance, and who recovers it in a somewhat similar fashion. 
The novel lacks the tender charm of Marion Oraweord’s story, 
and the reader’s interest in the heroine, which is aroused to a 
certain pitch of puzzlement by the style of narration involving 
the striking use of italics almost as freely employed as they 
were in very early nineteenth-century novels, soon flags and 
would gradually die out were it not revived by the introduction 
of a dramatic situation of which, however, nothing particular 
comes, as, after a considerable waste of existence, the un- 
fortunate heroine, who, when “ a little wanting,” might either 
have become the wife of her affectionate doctor (if he hadn’t 
happened to have a crazy Jane of a wife still living), or who 
might, on recovering her memory, have rejoined her loving- 
husband (had he not quietly married again and been blessed 
with a child), comes to an untimely but most opportune end. 

8a MajesU L'Amoury by Max O’Rbld (Calmann Levy, Paris), 
is a delightfully amusing companion for the leisure hour of an^ 
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Englishman, for a Londoner especially. Max O’Eell is as fair 
as it is possible for a foreigner to be when criticising the 
“tricks and the manners ’’ of any other country but his own. 
Max O’Rell knows his England and his London l>etter than do 
most Frenchmen ; he is a keen observer, has genuine humour, 
and as a writer he is very amusing, because he refuses to take 
anything seriously. T^ell does he say, “Pour la matrone hn- 
tannique les mots fran^ais et immoral sont synoivjmes ; mahje 
volts assure que les Anglais infelligents se moquent de cette dame 
tout autant que nous.” Max O’Rell knows his bourgeois hri- 
tannique so perfectly, and his hourgeoise too, that it is sur- 
prising, to the Baron at least, how so sharp-sighted and so 
keen-witted a writer is unable to avoid the ordinary pitfalls 
into which a foreigner writing about England and the English 
[and in a general way represented by Count Smorltork in 
Pickivick, who stays here “Long — ver’ long — time, fortnight 
more ”] invariably tumbles headforemost. Occasionally one is 
puzzled to know whether he is being uncommonly satirical at 
the expense of intelligibility, as, for example, w’hen he writes, 
En Angleterrey la helle-^nere n'est pas le sujet de plaisanteries 
aussi anieres qiCen France. La raison est toute simple. La 
mere anglaise n'a point d^autorite sur son fils. Comment pour- 
rait-elle esperer en avoir sur son gendref” Yet, at whose 
expeijse do our English dramatists, our satirical artists, our 
song and novel writers, invariably obtain a laugh, if not 
at that of the Mother-in-law ? It it were not so, how comes it 
that the English so thoroughly appreciate the belle-mere in 
French farces ? However, this is only a chance sample, but of 
such mistakes as an Englishman of similar calibre to Max O’Rell 
would make, were he, after long residence in France, to give 
his impression of French men and women, especially Parisians. 
There is, the Baron is informed, a good translation ; but surely, 
in these days, even those who “ cannot speak ” nor write 
“ your so beautiful language,” can at least read and thoroughly 
enjoy 8a MajestS L' Amour (a rather misleading title, by the : 
way) in the original “ as he is wrote.” The Baeon de B.-W. | 


THE DISEASE OF GENIUS. 

[AlH genius, according to medical materialism, may be accounted for by 
abnormal physical conditions.] 

Chorus of Aspirants. 

Filled with all-expectant yearning 
To the door of light and learning 
Where the lamp of truth is burning 
Eagerly we jBioek ; 

And with breathless expectation 
Here we humbly take our station 
While upon his habitation 

Yentnre we to knock. 

Enter Medico-Materialist. 

Incarnate Wisdom, bail ! 

Before thy learned brow 
Thy servants do not fail 
. To bow ; 

Without thy aid we can’t 
Accomplish our affair — 

Incarnate Wisdom, grant 
Our prayer ! 

M. M. Rise, gentlemen, and tell me who ye be, 

And what it is that ye would ask of me. 

Chomis. Aspirants to fame are we, 

Anxious all to leave a name 
That shall ever honoured be 
On the roll of fame. 

Some to letters, some to art, 

Some to politics aspire ; 


Some would play a Shakspeare’s part. 

Others Sappho’s lyre. 

Teach ns how we each may rise 
To such enviable state — 

Thou, in whom all knowledge lies, 

Teach us to be great ! 

M. M. Friends, I will teach yon. First remember, please. 

That genius is simply a disease. 

Chorus. Disease ! 

M. M. Undoubtedly. It indicates 

Abnormal, extraordinary states. 

You doubt me ? Could an ordinary fellow 
Have written plays like Hamlet and Othello? 

Chorus. Ho indeed ! Ho indeed ! 

We are healthy and sane, 

But we all are agreed 
’Twouldn’t enter our brain 

To write such a play as Othello, King Lear, or Hamlet the 
Dane. 

M. M. Well, if ordinary mortals write their ordinary pkys 
In their ordinary language and their ordinary ways, 

There must be some abnormal cause, it ’s very clear to ns, 
Accounting for the symptoms of abnormal genius. 

For the secret of Carlyle’s success we needn’t travel far ; 
The symptoms clearly indicate duodenal catarrh ; 
Redundant cerebellum caused the wisdom of old Solon, 
While Fox’s Martyrs indicate a much disordered colon. 

The busts of William Shakspeare that Italians make for us 
Without a doubt suggest a case of hydrocephalus ; 

The diseases of the moderns I ’d swear to on the Bible, 

It it weren’t for the terribly expensive law of libel. 

Chorus. Then, learned Sir, we gather that without 
Disease we never can be great ? 

M. M. Ho doubt. 

Tell me the bent of each one’s aspirations, 

And I ’ll at once prepare inoculations. 

They may, of course, prove fatal, but we ’ll chance it. 

Just wait a moment while I fetch my lancet. 

[Exit M. M, 

Chorus. Wo I wo I Where shall we go ? 

Wliat are we in for ? I’m sure I don’t know— 

All the diseases 
This gentleman pleases 
To put in our bodies to prosper and grow. 

Of course it is splendid to write problem plays. 

And to reap a fair harvest of shekels and praise ; 

■\5n1ile, if we keep healthy, 

We’ll never grow wealthy, 

But still be mere nobodies all of our days. 

And yet if disease is the sine qua non 
That glory and fame are dependent upon — 

Hark ! hark ! We can hear him 
Concocting his serum I 

Perhaps, on the whole, we had better be gone. 


“ BY THE SILVER SEA.” 

Seaside. Tripper — none too clean in appearance — charters 
bathing machine. Smart-looking schoolboy (about to enter next 
machine), loq. I say, Ma, I wish that dirty fellow wouldn’t 
bathe here. 

Mama, Why, Tommy ? If people of that sort were to bathe, 
they ’d ho as clean as you, you know. 

Tommy (eyeing Tripper closely). JNTot in once, Mama I 
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jS'OTES OB' A DOG O’ WAR. 

[‘^It is said that complaint is made in Germany 
that the military hounds employed in the Army for 
outpost work do not sufficiently appreciate the 
importance of their duties. 

Guard has left me here on this hill near 
a cluster of trees and pointed to a 'white 
object yonder. Inspect it after a run of a 
thousand yards and find it only a helmet. 
Much more interesting if it had been a 
hare. Man wearing the helmet suppose one 
of the enemy. Gives me a biscuit. Wag 
my tail. Suppose my guard would like 
me to bark, JSTot me ; why should I ? 
Chap in the helmet quite friendly. Have 
no end of a game with him. He throws a 
drum stick for me to recover. Eecover 
it. Found it difficult to recognise my 
friend on my return, as he is lost in a 
whole battalion that have assembled 
during my run. As I can’t find my man, 
scud away to my original position near 
the cluster of trees on the hill. Listen ! 
Tramp of feet coming another way. Lie 
do'wn for a quiet snooze. After my 
run tired. Prick up my ears. More 
tramping of feet in yet another direction. 
Shall I bark ? Don’t think so. Far better 
to have a doze. Hallo! What’s that? 
Why, if it isn’t a rabbit ! Off I go ! Can’t 
bother any more about the enemy. My 
object in life is to chase bunny. 
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THE MORE THAN USUALLY GAY 
SOLDIER AT ISLINGTON. 

Everyone is delighted when the Agri- 
cultural Hall at Islington is occupied by 
the gallant performers who have made 
the Royal Military Tournament one of the 
most popular features of the entertain- 
ments of the year. Directors may come 
and directors may go, but “ the combined 
display” goes on for ever. The musical 
drive, too, is a source of intense pleasure 
to thousands. When the Life Guards and 
the Lancers dance about on their horses 
to the tunes of the band, even the oldest 
spectator forgets to regret the faded 
glories of Astley’s Amphitheatre. Then 
there are the real contests — ^sword against 
bayonet, lance against lance— all useful 
and, to put it technically, to the point. 
Everything so far excellent — very good. 

But— alas that there should be a but — 
there is an innovation this year that is 
scarcely an improvement. Quite the best i 
thing of the shows of other days -was the 
dignity of Captain Dann, Master of the 
Ceremonies. Had the gallant officer been 
in a civilian circus he would have possibly 
had to unbend to the clown, and act as 
a ring-master. And this is what the 
Captain was seemingly invited to do on 
a recent occasion. Surely this was a 
mistake. If comic relief must be intro- 
duced, it would be well to let the drill 
take its proper place in the exercise 
book. For instance, something of this 
might be permitted. 



Comic squad drill. To produce a mirth- 
provoking grimace. 

At the caution of the Instructor, “ Pre- 
pare to grin,” the recruit will bring his 
right eyebrow sharply up to the level of 
the lobe of his left ear. At the word 
**Two,” he will raise the corners of his 
mouth and drop the eyelid over his left 
eye, sharply bringing it back again, 
judging- his own time. At the word 
“ Three,” he will exclaim, ** Ha, ha, ha! ” 
and stand steady. 


If the comicalities of the ring were 
regulated in the manner suggested, all 
would be, if not quite well, at least 
much better. As it is, the comic relief 
is a little out of hand and requires 
discipline. 

For the rest, Islington is as merrie if 
not merrier than of yore. The audiences 
come in their tens of thousands to secure 
enjoyment and to assist in a work of 
charity. So, take it all round the circle, 
there is nothing demanding complaint. 
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SLAYERY FOR EVER I 
(Extract from a Zanzibar Romance.) 

[** Xothmg appears in the official correspondence 
to show that the extinction of slaverj' has been 
hindered by anything else than the reluctance of 
the people themselves to break as a body with the 
only form of social existence they have known.” — 
Times, May 31.] 

“Escaped once again !'" panted the 
bondsman, as with a faithful band of 
followers he disappeared into the bush. 

“ Save us from this new despotism ! ” 
cried his lieutenant, who^ having had the 
advantage of a British education, was 
more intelligent than the rest. “ "We are 
not fit, O Master, to be turned away 
from our homes and a condition of irre- 
sponsibility to earn by cruel hard work 
our living.’* 

A deep roar of applause was the con- 
firmation of the statement. 

“ Silence I ” shouted the bondsman in a 
whisper. “ Silence, or we shall be dis- 
covered. Not five minutes since, we were 
iu danger of being taken and forcibly 
deprived of that protection which those 
idio^ from London call ‘ slavery ’ because 


they don’t in the least understand the 
situation.” 

“ We will never give up our shackles,” 
said a maiden. “ They are cxuite the fashion 
as bangles.” 

“ And to think that, at the bidding of 
shouters in an obscure hole known as 
Exeter Hall, we should give up the 
absolute comfort of protection to the 
brutal uncertainty of bosh called ‘ free- 
dom ’ is too absurd ! ” 

Again it was the lieutenant who had 
had the advantage of an English' educa- 
ion who was the speaker,- • • 

At this moment the sound ot martial 
music was wafted into the bush. 

“ Ah, I know that hateful tune,” cried 
the bondsman. “Yes, there goes the 
idiotic refrain, ‘Britons, never, never, 
never will be slaves!’ I consider it 
rubbish ! ” 

“And so say all of us,” replied the 
lieutenant. “Britons never will be 
slaves. But we will ! ” 

And with this determination the ex- 
cited band continued their escape from 
freedom by hurrying through the bush. 


DEFYING TIME. 

Beneath the flaming sky of southern 
clime, 

Mid verdant groves with golden fruit 
embossed 

A mortal stood in meditation lost. 

And pondered deep inexorable time. 

His bow^d head was silvered o’er with 
rime 

For, ah ! he had on life’s rough sea 
been tossed, 

And Time’s remorseless fingers had 
almost 

Closed on his throat, amid the City’s 
grime. 

But hero wiiere gentle zephyrs fanned the 
air, 

And Nature overspread with bounteous 
hand 

Her tranquil splendours, hither had he 
flown. 

Where boldly ho the stretch of Time could 
dare : 

The missing bank clerk rested in a land 

Where extradition treaties were un-. 
known. 
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A TTO'R'RTRT T?. TMRTJOAT.Tn find her completely recovered. She was accident I seem to have hit upon the 
iiVltSJUUUJjiU. offended when she learned the secret of Perpetual Motion, and my 

Am I engaged to Evelina Tremayne, or reason of my visit, and in order to pro- letters — E velina’s among the number are 

am I not ? pitiate her I agreed to ran over to Llan- doomed to revolve, planet-fashion, round 

That is the question which I have been dudno to see a tenant of her’s who the watering-places of England and Wales 
asking myself for the past six weeks, and wanted some repairs done to the roof of to all eternity. As things stand at pre- 
I seem to be as far from learning the his house. Both at Brighton and at Tor- sent, I am as completely isolated from 
answer to it as ever. quay I fflled up forms instructing the correspondence as Alexander Selkire. 

Six weeks ago I proposed to Evelina on postal authorities to forward letters. I have inquired in vain at the Eleet 


^41 


a sudden impulse. 

I am an impulsive 
man. But whether 
she accepted my 

suit or rejected it / H 

I do not know, and 

I find this condi- ^ 

tion of uncertainty - T i c k et,s 

peculiarly galling. 

It came about in 
this way. A month 
previously I had I 
met Evelina down 
in Surrey. It was 

at the Earring- ' Jj ' t 

DONS’ dance. She I 

waltzed divinely 1 

and wore pink. I I 

Soon afterwards * 
she came up to 
stay with her 
gran^dmother in 

Before I had seen 
her a dozen times 
I had discovered 
that life without 
her would be 
worthless, and one 
morning I wrote to 
her from my cham- 
bers in the Temple 
asking her to be 

Now mark the ma- 

lignity of things. 

I had hardly sent 

off that letter when 

I was summoned 

to Brighton on 

business which 

might take three 

OP four days. As „„ 

Mrs. Trippett is att 

ii o , all 

rather careless “Then, ’o^ 

about sending on 

my letters, I went to the Post Office 


Street Post Office, 
and even at St. 

have^^beir ‘H^t 

in the Post.” I 

THE TWOPENNY TUBE.” little knew how 

**Hi, Gtjv’nor, there ain’t no station named on this ticket!” completely ‘‘lost 

“No; all our tickets are alike.” ' in the Post” it 

“Then, ’ow no 1 know where I’m going?” was! When, how- 

— — — ever, no reply 

Having transacted Aunt Emily’s busi- I came to this second letter I became uneasy, 


in Fleet Street before leaving town, ness at Llandudno, I returned next day and when no letters reached me at all from 
and filled up a form, ordering all letters to Town, after filling up a final form any quarter, I began to realise the ter- 
to be forwarded to my address at Brighton, ordering all letters to be sent after me rible predicament in which I was placed. 
In this way I felt that I should receive to London. My letters were hurtling round the sea- 

Evelina’s letter with the least possible By that seemingly harmless act, I cut side resorts of Great Britain instead of 
^ ^ myself off entirely from the blessings of being quietly delivered at my Chambers 

My Brighton business took less time the penny post ! JKTo letters, either from in the Temple, and even the Postmaster- 
than I had anticipated, and I was on the Evelina or from anyone else, ever reach General was incapable of arresting their 
point of returning to London next morn- me now. They are addressed to me in flight ! 

ing when I ran across Uncle Bowker at London. London forwards them to My first idea, when I perceived what 
the station. He informed me, with tears Brighton, Brighton to Torquay, Torquay was happening, was to write, Evelina a 
in his eyes, that Aunt Emily was at the to Llandudno, Llandudno to London, note asking whether we were engaged 
point of death at Torquay. I need not London to Brighton again. At no point or not, and begging her to reply by bearer, 
say that I hurried to her side, only to do they ever reach me. By some hideous But the question looked so preposterous 
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on paper, that I had not the courage to 
send it. 

Then I thought of driving round to 
Regent’s Park and making the enquiry in 
person- But the practical difficulties 
seemed insuperable. The demeanours of 
^ a rejected suitor and an accepted lover are 
tvidely different, and try as I -would, I 
failed to hit on a compromise -which should 
combine the characteristics of both. 

Lastly, I had a scheme of putting the 
question frankly to some friend of both of 
us ; but my vanity shrank from the task, 
and I reluctantly abandoned it. 

And now, to intensify the difficulties of 
my position, Evelina and her grandmother 
have gone abroad for some weeks, and as 
I have not their address — if we are 
engaged, it is doubtless in one of those 
letters which have been sucked into the 
vdrtex of my correspondence — all possi- 
bility of interrogating either of them is 
for the moment, at an end. 

The worst of it is, I have no longer the 
slightest desire to be engaged to E-stilina. 
On the contrary, the sufferings of the 
past few -weeks have made the idea 
positively distasteful to me. Moreover, 
less than a fortnight ago I met Dorothy 
Sinclair at a garden party, and now I 
feel that only -with Dorothy can 1 ever be 
happy. She has blue eyes, and plays 
croquet adorably. I have seen her several 
times since, and nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to ask her to be 
mine. But so long as I do not know 
whether I am engaged to Evelina or not, 

I cannot possibly propose to Dorothy. 
And so long as I cannot get hold of 
Evelina’s letters I cannot discover 
whether we are engaged. 

From this horrible imbroglio there 
seems to be no way of escape- Moreover, 
Evelina does not return from abroad for 
five weeks, and as Dorothy starts with 
her father for India in three, it is 
tolerably clear that unless the Post Office 
consents to disgorge my correspondence 
— ^which it shows no symptoms of doing — 
Dorothy -will be half way across the! 
Indian Ocean before I can personally in- 
terview Evelina and discover whether 
I am free to propose to anyone else. 

St. J. H. 

SOCIAL ASTROJJ^OMY. 

Celestial Notes from a very Future Number 
of a Society JoitmaL 
Of late years total eclipses have tended more 
and more to bo social functions. In fact, celestial 
phenomena, which were formerly ignored as vulgar 
proceedings, conducted hy astronomers and other 
mechanics, have now the honour of being \s'itnessed 
hy really smart people.”— James's Gazitte.} 

It is feared that the partial eclipse of 
the sun will attract few, if any, of the 
really smart* people this year owing to its 
falHng on Ascot -week. This clashing of 
dates appears, from all accounts, to have 
i been unavoidable. However, it is ex- 


pected that those mainly responsible for 
the organizing of this astronomical enter- 
tainment will include in their bill of fare, 
comestibles of a lighter order than usual 
in deference to the taste of the multitude 
who will be desirous of supporting the 
enterprise with their presence. 

Parties are already being made up to 
witness the shadow which crosses the sun 
on the 14th prox. It is particularly 
fortunate coming immediately before the 
Dumpletown Races, as the hosts of pretty 
frocks which are always a feature of this 
exclusive little meeting, or -will have a 
preliminary airing, so to speak, on the 
14th. Lady Sagittarius and the Hon. 
Stella Polaris are included in the house 
party of the Marquis of SiRiUS, the genial 
President of the Society of Astronomical 
Entertainers. 

Owing to Sir Pyiades Orion being out 
of town the shower of shooting stars 
fixed for next "Wednesday will have to be 
held over indefinitely. It is greatly to 
be hoped Sir Pylades will be able to fit 
in this beautiful phenomenon with his 
social arrangements, as it only takes place 
once in thirty-three and a quarter years. 

It is a thousand pities that the eclipses 
of the moon, formerly among the most 
prominent of popular functions of the 
season, are to be discontinued owing to 
lack of patronage. Sic transit gloria 
lunae, one might exclaim. It is now over 
fifty years since an eclipse of the moon 
has been arranged in anything like a 
satisfactory manner. It is an open secret 
that the financial gain attached to these 
lunar spectacles was anything but en- 
couraging. Still, we cannot but deplore 
the lapse of an ancient and time-honoured 
custom, and can only hope that some 
generous patron may be forthcoming from 
our ** old nobility,” who will place future 
eclipses on a firm financial basis. 

We understand that the enterprising 
paper, The Daily Diddler, has made ar- 
rangements for introducing to its readers, 
and a specially invited body of seientie 
gentlemen, a new and original comet. 
Such of the millions of readers of the 
Diddler f as are desirous of participating in 
this unique stellar offer, should send up 
five coupons cut from current numbers of 
the journal when they will be furnished 
with a ticket entitling them to a seat in 
the line of route. It is anticipated that 
the comet will come into sight at the 
Marble Arch about 10 a.m., and wend 
its fiery way do-wn Oxford Street, reach- 
‘ ing the Bank about noon. The proprietors 
of the Daily Diddler wish it to be dis- 
, tinctly understood that they do not hold 
' themselves responsible for the non- 
I appearance of the comet at the hour 
• advertised, or at all. 


A LULLABY. 


{For the Use b/ Sporting Nursemaids,) 

See “The Betting Question,” page 419. 

Baby darling, baby darling. 

Hushaby, no more be fretting. 

Softly slumber while your nursie 
Gently reads to you the betting. 

Baby darling, baby darling. 

Why so restless, -why so cross ? 

Yurse will read you the “ arrivals,” 

And the latest from the course. 

{Refrain very softly,) 

There, baby, there I 
Darling mustn’t cry. 

If nurse’s horse 
Can stay the course 
He ’ll pass the others by 
And nurse will win, then baby shall 
Receive her little share 
Of nurse’s bets, 

If gee-gee gets 
There, baby, there I 

Baby darling, baby darling. 

Cease your weeping, there ’s a pet ; 

Do not sob because. your nursie 
Has a little sporting bet. 

Baby darling, baby darling, 

Do not purse your rose-bud lip 
’Cos I ’m going to have a shilling 
On a “ special stable tip.” 

{Refrain, very softly.) 

Hush, baby, hush ! 

Darling mustn’t cry, 

Nurse will sho-w 
Baby how 

To flutter by-and-by. 

And she shall have a bookie man 

Who lives in Shepherd’s Bush, 
And have a dash 
With dada’s cash, 

Hush, bahy, hush ! 

Baby darling, baby darling, 

Nursie is not always wrong. 

Tho’ she fancies dark outsiders 
At a price absurdly long. 

Baby darling, baby darling, 

Do not always fear the worst ; 

One day nurse will back a gee-gee 
That will somehow get in first ! 

{Refrain very softly.) 

There, baby, there ! 

Darling mustn’t cry. 

Never mind, 

Nurse will find 
A winner by-and-by. 

And we will risk a tiny sum 
Upon a likely mare 
And see her come 
A-romping home, 

There ! Baby, there I 

an EPSOM antiquity. 

Mr. Flugs, Have you ever been — er — ^to 
the Derby before ? > , 

Miss Splatterdash {mt(it 22). Rather ! 
Three times in the last century ! 
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YE FIRST MEET OF YE COACHING CLUB IN YE TIME OF YE ROMANS, 

From a rare old frieze {not) in ye British Musmm, 


OCCASIONAL OPERATIC NOTES, 

Saturday y May 25.— A memorable night. The duel between 
Herr Knote as Lohengrin and Herr Mohwinkel as Telramund 
was about as near the real thing as it could be, with an entirely 
novel and unrehearsed effect as poor Telramund got such *‘a 
j nasty one’^ across the nose — (“Bridge*' in it again!) — ^that 
instead of falling, as is the jeu de scene familiar to all, he 
suddenly staggered off, concealing the wound so effectually, 
that, but for the apology made for him after the fall of the 
curtain, few would have been aware of the accident. His 
place was immediately and capably filled by Herr Muhlmann, 
who repeated his performance on the following Tuesday. 

Wednesday y May 29. — Tannhduser in its native German. 
Most satisfactory. All kept well in hand , orchestra included 
but chorus excluded, by Herr Lohse, whose motto is “ if it were 
done, t’were well it were done quickly." 

Mile. Strakosch, as Venus, attractive as the Venus of 
Venusberg ought to be. Madame Sobrino bright as the 
Shepherdess, and Sir Tannhduser a masterpiece by Van DycR, 
Herr Van Rooy is the Broth of a Boy, Sings marvellous 
well in, German, And we raise our glass, In praise of Herr 
Blass, Who was very good as Hermann, But we turn off the 


poetical tap and return to prose. After rather a surfeit of ‘ * the 
Letters of Elizabeth, ’ * vre all welcome the charming notes of 
Emma Eames as Elisabeth, of which we cannot have too much. 

Thursday, May 30. — Memorable. Much ado about something. 
First night of the Stanford-Shakespeare-Sturgis, or the S.S.'s. 
Combination Opera Co. in four acts. Music composed by Charles 
V iLLiBRS Stanford (“ Op. 76 " — ^whatever this may mean to the 
cognoscenti, or “ knowing ones"), to libretto by Julian Shake- 
speare and William Sturgis. Let it be said at once, so as to 
put the opera-going world in general, and the “ 8.S.S. Comb. 
Op. Co." in particular, at their ease, that its success, on its 
premiere, was undisputed, and that everyone interested in 
British musical industry may sincerely congratulate composer, 
librettists (including the “Divine Williams "), artistes, con- j 
ductor, manager, Syndicate, and in fact everyone concerned in 
the production. 


Stanford and Sturgis 
Were two clever men 
Writing an Op’ra 
For Covent Garden. 


Stanford's the music 
Sturgis' the rhyme; 

Says Stanford to Sturgis 
* ‘ We ' ve done it this time I ’ 


Which Dr. Stanford can set to music and sing as a duet tvith 
his librettist. And now, without further compliment, for t’ho i 
performance. That. Dn -Stanford can write music for high 
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comedy is evident from all that he has done in this direction 
throughout Mitch Ado ; but when he attempts low comedy, as in 
his orchestral jesting for the part of Dogberry^ then what 
might possibly be considered intensely humorous w’hen “ made 
in Germany,’’ must appear to an English audience as the merest 
commonplace of farce and pantomime which would be appro- 
priate when accompanying the comicalities of Dax Lend, 
Herbert Campbell and an acrobatic donkey on tho‘ stage of 
Drury Lane at Christmas, with energetic Mr. Hand-and-Glover 
beating the air in the orchestra. 

Had Professor Stanford, “ Op. 7C,” slyly introduced the tune 
of The Vicar of Bray, the cryptic jest might have been appre- 
ciated by not a few of those on whom such exhibitions’of humour 
are never lost. Neither is this scene enlivened by Herr Blass, 
an operatic comedian evidently chosen for Dogberry on ac- 
count of three-fifths of his name, suggesting (in English) the 
Shakspearian clown whom he has to impersonate. It is in this 
part of the Opera that librettist (possibly) and composer (cer- 
tainly) have thrown a'way their chances. The idea of making 
Veiyes a pantomimist, without a word to speak, may have seemed 
exciuisitely humorous until it came into action on the stage, 
and then Verges is simply in the way, whereas, how suggestive 
of a genuinely comic trio are Dogberry, Verges, and Seacoal! 
Dismissing this Shakspearian farcical portion as the only mis- 
take in the whole Opera and, remembering that he ** who never 
makes a mistake never makes anything,” let us “ cut the cackle 
and come to the ’osses.” 

There is no overture ; prelude ; chorus commencing on stage 
before rising of curtain. From this minute forward, all the 
music is charming; but it flows on and on so melodiously, yet 
always so rapidly, that, it being impossible to stem it (and 
not for worlds would we dam it, cela va sans dire), we cannot 
even stay it for a moment in order to obtain an encore. 
Consequently, sweet melodies and momentarily catching phrases 
are swirled along one after the other, ani there is nothing to 
be caught. 

On comes that villain of deepest dye, Don John, dressed in 
black, with white face, reminding me of the most melodramatic 
villains with whom I have had the pleasure of being acquainted. 
The general appearance of Mr. Dutton in this part suggests 
the idea of a vampire who has had rather a bad passage between 
Dover and Calais. Mr. Hyde as Borachio (“ ch ” hard, so that an 
inspired rhymester may not say, “Here comes Borachio With a 
black moustachio,” unless he spells it moustarkio ”), and Mr. 
Dutton manage to pronounce their English so cleverly that not 
a few intelligent persons in the stalls exclaim, “ Hallo I why, 
it ’s in Italian after all I ” ^ 

Mr- David Bispham, a Welshman presumably, also managed 
to give this Italian effect to the plain English of Julian 
Shakespeare, otherwise his Benedick was in singing excellent, 
and in acting a very clever reading of that eccentric Shak- 
spearian character who, though officer and gentleman,” 
yet has the rough-and-ready bearing of one who has risen from 
the ranks and been taken up by H.H.H. Don Pedro of Arragon 
(played unobtrusively by Mr. Ivor Poster), to whom he 
acts as a kiud of Court Jester. For singing and acting, com- 
mend me to John Coates, who, as Don Claudio, appeared to be a 
a very gallant and most amiable “ young lord of Florence.” 

Leonato, Governor of Messina, was efficiently represented by 
Mr. Putnam Griswold, who, though he had given the character 
white hair, yet had evidently considered him as a very young 
man for his years, and in this style so played him. It was 
almost touching to see with what modest dignity he welcomed 
his guests, carrying his timidity to such a pitch that, in 
addressing them from a raised dais, he appeared so bashful as 
to be really unable to open his eyes. This was a genuine 
artistic touch : Leonato had got his speech by heart, and any 
distraction might have put it out of his head. 

Suzanne Adams simply charming, in singing and acting, as the 
j heroine Eei*o, and Miss Marie Brema will soon improve on her 


first-night performance of Beatrice, which even then left very 
little, while her perfect singing left nothing, to be desired. 

M. Planqon always great as Jupiter, or good as a mediaeval 
ecclesiastic, came out dramatically and vocally strong as Friar 
Francis, He, too, kindly sang in English (but then Frenchmen 
are so polite), though he shied at the word ‘‘impediment,” 
substituting “cause,” and it was rather hard on him that 
Mr. Sturgis should have given to the French frere the only 
line in the libretto that isn’t of the “ well of English pure and 
undefiled,” as, in answer to Claudio^ $ prayer for pardon, his 
Reverence is made by Mr. Sturgis, not by Shakspeare, to 
say, “God pardon thee, and she thy hapless bride ! ’ ’ However, 
it’s all “much ado about nothing,” and, also, “all’s well that 
ends well.” Good novel effect produced musically by combina- 
tion of church bells, church organ behind scenes, orchestra, 
while Beatrice and Benedick are duetting. The conduct of the 
boy acolytes, who during this “ extraordinary scene in a church, 
at a wedding ” remain impassable, is beyond all praise. Goo<i 
boys these. 

Time permits no more ado at present by yours truly. The 
Opera should be given several times this season, and then take 
its place in the regular repertoire. Yet, after a first hear- 
ing, when encores were not permitted, I can only record a 
generally pleasant impression of one “harmonious whole,” 
and, therefore, 

Surely this Opera has come to stay, 

Since nothing from it can one take avay. 

Any number of “calls” after every act. Did they “come 
when they were called? ” Aye, marry, did they ! Professor 
Stanford holding on to Master Sturgis, and both kept in their 
proper places by being in the grip of the artists who, at another 
time, brought on Mancinelli the Merry, when they all 
advanced in a line as if they were going to do a real good dance 
by way of a finish. But they didn’t ; perhaps they did after 
the curtain was down, for they must have been thoroughly 
satisfied with the success. 


OVERLOOKED, NOT FORGOTTEN. 

{An Extract from Military History.) 

The General was very pleased . There was an excellent parade 
of troops. All arms of the service were admirably repre- 
sented. Cavalry, infantry, and artillery were all well to the ! 
fore. Many of the men were young — growing lads. There 
were others bronzed from service in the field. Medals 
abounded, and good-conduct stripes were widely distributed. 

“Excellent I ” cried the General, as he examined the state. 

‘ ‘ Nothing wanting. Plenty of Regulars ? ’ ’ 

“ Plenty, Sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“ The Yeomanry in full force ? ” 

“ A very large number indeed, Sir.” 

“And the Volunteers— -our gallant Volunteers — they have 
responded to the call of duty ? ” 

“Indeed they have, Sir.” Then there was a pause. The 
General seemed to be lost in thought. 

“To make the army absolutely representative, I fancy w^e 
should have a few of our old constitutional force. Are any 
present ? Of course, I mean our friends the Militia.” 

Again there was a slight pause. It was passed from rank to 
rank that the Militia were absent. What had become of them ? 

“Well, really,” exclaimed the General, “ we must account 
for the Militia.” Then came a consultation, and after a brief 
interval an answer to the question was forthcoming, 

“ If you please, Sir, the Militia are not on parade, Sir^ 

because ” 

“ Yes— because ? ” 

“ They are in South Africa, Sir, fighting for their King and 
country.” And the explanation was considered satisfactory 
by the General, and even more than satisfactory by the 
remainder of the British Empire, 
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MR. PICKLETHORN’S CONTRIBUTION. 

CHAPTER II. 


I 'd just drop ill and see whether you ’d got my story all 
right.” 

“ Yes, ” replied the Editor frigidly, ** we have your story, Mr. 


In the editor’s room of The Trumpet Magazine sat Mr. Picklethorn.” 

Henderson, regarding an MS. which lay before him in a “Ah, that’s right. Then, if you don’t mind, I T1 take along 
manner which can only be described as savage. Against the that other seven-pound-ten with me. And, if you happen to 
mantelpiece leaned Mr. Bradgate, the sub-editor, looking want a few more stories of the same sort, why, as I was telling 
extremely uncomfortable— which w’as not to be wondered at, my wife this morning ” 

for his chief had just been giving him a piece of his mind, and j “ One moment, Mr. Picklethoen,” interposed Mr. Henderson. 
on such occasions Mr. Henderson was not in the habit of “I assure you we want no more stories of the same sort. In 
considering other persons’ feelings. fact, I am greatly — very greatly — disappointed with the tale 

“ In the course of my experience,” he remarked, “I have had you sent me.” 
to read a great quantity of rubbish — ^but never, I assure you, “Eh?” exclaimed the author, with obvious surprise. “Dis- 
Bradgate, never such quite unmitigated drivel as this ! ” appointed, are you ? How ’s that ? ” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Mr. Bradgate humbly. “ Really, I “ Surely, you must feel that it is such infinitely inferior work 
can’t understand it at all. It is the most awful nonsense, as to — ^to ” 






you say. But are you bound to take it ? ’' 

“Thanks to 

you,” rejoined the ' 

editor, “ I suppose "fjL. 

I am. You came ^ 

to me full of a 'I. 

humorous sketch 

bate to our Christ- 
mas Number. 

were so despe- /feW ^ ***** ^ 

rately keen on ^ --pr. 

getting him, that axxano.o* - 

you induced me- , .. 

quite contrary to -Hepsosi! Tms TEiEl Not « 

custom — to offer 

him a rather fancy ~~ 

price, and to send him half the amount in advance I And the 
result is that he gives us drivel that would disgrace a school- 
boys’ paper. Really, Bradgate, I thought you had more sense. 
Of course, if he is really a friend of yours ” 






I “ A Novel Revenge, ’ ” supplied Mr. Bradgate. 

“ ‘ A Novel 

Revenge.’ Inferior 

if/ij • . , , - to it in every 

i E ter oftlste? Sir!” 

! Is rejoined Mr. Pic- 

KtETHOEN. “ Por 

I |j;[ my part, I tkink 

mfr story of mine 

fiJ tr / couldn’t easily be 

v'/M'w. assure you 

Wa^ At this juncture, 

AWiSgSy ^1 \i\M the office-boy 

m I IW/PIW^ again entered with ' 

i ji ll ‘ WmM “ * Mr. Richard ’ 

mim mnB Smith,’” sald’thei 

- i fr % Editor, reading It. 

Vwol fi I “Never heard: of, 

_ bettor, 

"■ see what he wants, ^ 

Bradgate, Now, 

^ PlOiaETHORN, 

^ I must ho frank 
■ **‘*?4 with you. This 

piece of work of 

L?’» yours is , wholly 

Not me 1 Look at the hinoome tax ! ” unsuited- our 

magazine, sM I 

must miggest that , 

And the we cancel our contract. Comparing it witli ‘ A Novel Revenge,’ | 
i school- 1 think ’ ’ 

?e sense. “I don’t care what you think',” cried Mr. Picklethorn ini 
high wrath ; “ but if you tjiink I ’m a fool, you are mistaken, and \ 


“Going to Hepsom, Bill?” 

“HbpsomI This teak I Not meI Look at the hinoome tax 


“He ’s nothing of the kind,” said the sub-editor, with some that’s all about it.' Cancel the contract. Not likely ! As to ’ 

indignation. “ I told you that I ’d. never even heard his name that other story you keep on dragging in, not having read it ” 1 

before, and I hunted oat Ms address in the directory.” “ Not having read it I “Why— M?. Picklethorn — you wrote 

^ “ Sure you didn’t make some mistake about it ? ” it ! ” * 1 

“ Quite sure— it isn’t a common name, and there was only “ Look here, Sir,” Mr, Picklethorn retorted; “not being- a j 

one JosiAH Picklethorn in the Directory, so that ” literary man myself, I don’t understand these games. Is it a ji 

. At, this mornent the, Qffice-boy entered with a card, which he joke, or what? ” 

handed to Mr. Henderson. “ Gentleman wishes to see you,” “ A joke I ” cried tke astonished Editor. “ D’ you mean to say 
he said. ^ ' you didn’t write ‘A Novel Revenge’ in the Charing Cross 

“By Jove ! ” cried the Editor, “ it ’s the chap himself I Show Review 
him in, Thomas. NoW we’ll liave it out with him,” he added to “ Most certainly not,” replied Mr. Picklethorn. “ Never 

the sub-editor. “ Don’t you go, Bradgate— he’s your protege, wrote a line in .my life till ' 

you know.” ^ Tlie (joor burst open, and in rushed Mr. Bradgate, followed 

And in another minute, Thomas reappeared, ushering in Mr» by a young man in a state of obvious surprise. | 

JosiAH Picklethorn, v^ho shook hands warmly with Mr. Sender- “ Most extraordinary thing I ” gasped the sub-editor.’ “ Look ^ 
I SDN as the Editor rose to greet him, here, Henderson, this is Mr. Richard Smith — and it ’s he who' * 

! ^‘Hapj^ned to be pa'ssing this way,” hesaid, “solthought wrote * A Novel Re^fenge V ” . , , , j 
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“I don’t understand,” said the Editor, feebly, with his head 
between his hands. I understood you to say that Mr. Joslah 
PlCKLHTHORN ’ ’ 

Yes ; butthisgentleman wrote that story — his first, it seems 
— over a pseudonym, and signed it Josiah Picklethorn.” 

The rightful owner of that name gasped, and turned fiercely 
upon the stranger. 

I understand, Sir, that you deliberately stole a name — 
stole mij name — and attached it to your own miserable story ? ” 

“I must apologise,” said Mr. Smith. “I am most 
grieved ” 

“Apologise! D’ you think an apology is enough for wilful 
forgery? ” 

“Xot wilful,” Mr. Smith protested. “May I explain? 
When I ’d written my first story, ‘ A JJfovel Revenge * and it 
was accepted, it occurred to me that I must take a nom-de- 
pUnne, Too many ‘Richard Smiths’ about, you see. I tried 
to think of an uncommon one, and, somehow — I suppose I must 
have seen it in a nevrspaper — ^the name ‘ Josiah Picklethorn ’ 
came into my head. It seemed such an odd one that it was 
just what I wanted.” 

“ Such an odd one ! ” cried Mr. Pigkxethorn. 

“ So — er, out of the way — and distinguished; in fact, it never 
occurred to me that there could be a real owner to the name. 
I needn’t add that I ’ll use another pseudonym in future.” 

“Y’ou had better!” said Mr. Picklethorn, “Otherwise, 
young man, you ’ll find yourself in prison before yon ’re much 
older.” 


“ But you see now, Mr. Picklethorn,” said Mr. Henderson, 
who had been conferring in an undertone with his colleague, 
“ that there has been an absurd blunder, and that I wrote to 
yon under a misapprehension. Under the circumstances, I am 
sure you will release me from the contract, and allo'w me to 
return your manuscript to you.” ! 

“As you please,” said the author. “If you’re fool enough I 
not to use a really clever story — ^well, that ’s your look out.” | 
“Very well then,” resumed Mr, Henderson. “And that j 

cheque I sent yon ? ” ! 

The WTath on Mr. Picklethorn’s face gave way to a com- j 
placent chuckle. “It’s cashed,” he said. “I’ll let you off 
the other half ; hut if yon think seven-pounds-ten is too much 
for sitting up half the night writing — ^well, I differ from you, 
that’s all. And if you w’antit back, yon ’d better sue this young 
gentleman, who forged my name ! VTell, I ’ll be going, I don’t 
bear no malice, and if yon should want one of my stories by- 
and-bye, you can write ; yon know my address, anyhow ! ” 

Mr. Picklethorn has not yet been asked, however, for 
farther contributions. But among his friends he now adopts 
a tone of lofty patronage when speaking on literary topics. 
“Very poor stuff it is,” he said, criticising contemporary 
fiction, “ Of course, I ’ve no time to write myself. As a 
matter of fact, though, one of the best magazines once asked me 
to write a story for them, and sent me a cheque in advance.” j 
At which remark his friends regard the sugar-broker rather 
incredulously. But Mr. Picklethorn is telling the truth, all j 
the same ! 


THE DERBY, ACCORDING TO DARBY 
JONES. 

Honoured Sir, — “Oh! who will o’er 
the Downs so free ? ” sings the Bard once 
beloved by the mellow-toned Boys who 
warbled at Evans’s in the Green old days 
long ago. The Poet must assuredly have 
beeu referring to the chalky Uplands of 
Epsom for, as yon are well aware, they are 
unlike many parks and pleasannces known 
asKempton, Sandown, Hurst and Lingfield, 
as free to all Humanity as is the Atlantic 
Ocean or the National Gallery. I confess, 
Sir, that I have a great Regard for Epsom 
on the Derby Day. It is a Cosmopolitan 
Holiday, and if Mr, Carnegie, the cast- 
iron ]^ng- Democrat were to entrust 
Messrs. "Weatherby with £5,000,000, 
wherewithal to endow a Great Inter- 
national Race wnthont Entrance-fees, 
Forfeits or payment of Riding-Money to 
Jockeys it would not knock out the Top 
Weight in the Turf Ring. 

As my friend the Count says, “The 
Derby is so easy to go to, and it is so easy 
to get away from. ’ ’ The Cpunt is a noble- 
maH of Singular Resourcefulness. For 
instance, whenever he is going to decimate 
the Grice in Caledonia, he invariably has 
his Portmanteau labelled for Clapham 
Junction. “ You can get anywhere, my 
friend,” he says, “from Clapham Junc- 
tion.” So you can from Epsom, if the 
Monetary Scales are tipped up against yon. 
This year I shall appear on the Hill on the 
well-appointed Coach of my friend Mr. 
Digby Slapp, whose late lamented sire 
made a fortune out 6f Patent India-rubber 
Mourning Hatbands. Digby himself is far 
from funereal, unless he be regarded from 


the standpoint of an Hibernian Wake. His 
motto is “ Cash or Crash,” and his favour- 
ite colour Vermilion. 

But a truce to these Meanderings ; let 
us to the Poesy of Business. Lord Salis- 
bury and the Right Honourable Joseph, 
to say nothing of Lord Milner of St. 
James’s Street and Capetown Hohse, have 
their difBculties, but what are they to 
those of a Scrutator into an Inscrutable 
Mystery ? Nevertheless, as the Gaul says, 
“On Avong ! ” Here, therefore, goes : — 

The JSamleter seems to be fancied at home 
I But surely the Fhwsrshape *s better. 

Jiegal JRed to the fore is not likely to come 
I Nor Disdainful be held an up-setter. 

I The Orange King may make a bid for the lead 
I When Greek Entrance is doing his best, 

8ander*8 blossom -will need a rare turn of speed. 
When Rotehpotch is put to the test. 

The Town of Natal may run into a place, 

But Calf -comfort is not one for me, 

And the Curious Lord will not stride at a pace 
That will do for the Lord with a Bee. 

The Beady Nats should be one of the three 
Who will fight with the Jaw-breaking Bole, 

But beware oh! beware of the Treasury Gee 
W'hen the foremost are nearing the goal ! 

So the Spirit of Divination has moved 
me. I cannot do more than divine. I 
have several Spirit-rapping friends ; they 
cannot do more. I have tried them. All 
spirits seem woefully ignorant about 
Horse Racing. If they were not, they 
would be as popular as Scottish whiskey 
in the opinion of 

Your devoted henchman and heeler, 
Darby Jones. 

P.S.— I presume, honoured Sir, the 
same old spot under the Luncheon 
Baskets— opposite the Grand Stand ? I 


AN EXHORTATION. 

(A suitable Preface for a Volume of Minor 
Poetry.) 

Oh, do not ask that my attempt in rhyme 

* Shall in the highest spirit of poesy 

Conceived be. Or that my muse with Time 
Shall pace it out unto eternity. 

But to each page thy gentle favour lend 

And read my volume to the bitter end. 

Oh, ask not how to publish this I dare I 
Nor be thou over curious to know 

If I who trill and twitter am aware 
How hard the immortal trumpet is to 
blow. 

Thy kindly glances on my rhyming spend 
And try to read the volume to the end. 

My passion all too precious is to find 
A place in aught so cold as inky ode ; 

Nor any thoughts that may appoint my 
mind 

Shall yon expect released from their 
abode. 

Sans passion, feeling, thought thy way 
shalt wend 

These pages through unto the bitter end. 

When Shakspearb, Milton, Wordsworth, 
each hath proved 

A dainty morsel for the tooth of Time 

And mighty music leaves thy heart un- 
moved, 

Thou shalt bethink thee of my votive 
rhyme. 

And half in wonder, half in pity bend 

Thine eyes upon these pieces— to whi4 
end? 


An Impressionist. — The burglar who 
takes the wax model of a key. 
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ABDmONAL ANTICIPATIONS. 
(By B. Tesian Wells.} 


day 4. Postmaster-General only Minister ] ally left behind asleep front bench. Said 
in Lords moved adjournment till next Questions perhaps reasonable, bat should 
year. One other peer present. Agreed be addressed Ministers Navy and 'War, 


W 




f/4 


An eminent authority on the future is without division 
"writing in the Fortnightly Review a series J Commons » C 

of “Anticipations” 

of progress in 

general during the 

twentieth century. M'y. /y a r 

He goes deeply 

into the subject, & 

but he appears to 1 

overlook the social y i W"*" 

and unscientific ^ /' 

aspect of it. The ^ 

present writer, at /'/ . B 

the risk of being ^ Ll M /k 

bored, has gone // K> r Jk 

even deeper, | A 

the same name, he ^ J 

has no connection j 

with the other j \ 

Wells. That gen- 

tleman is contentr llj|||)|)i)l||ji|J 

ed with digging Ul ^jlj y 

near the surface. 1 

The present wri- ^ ^ cllP^A irV i 1 

ter, enlisting the ''Mill mi 

aid of science, f ^ ' I 

pierces far lower, ' /il\v 1 f 

and causes the ^ (\ll\\ I®i I IJln^ 

springs of know- ' V\ ijf i |K 

ledge to gush forth r f ) { I J| f jj 

from the hidden il(|li B| 

rooks. Enough, I it I /III 'ffll 

however, of these s 'I fill m/ 

personal matters. M ^ \ W m 

that everyone, | Im 

even at the pre- i W 

amusement to de- \ 

vote much time to 

reading the news- Ws Jg 

papers. The most 

modern journals, " 

therefore, use the ^ 

shortest sentences. 

From this one may 

safely conclude ^ 

that all the news- 

papers of the latter ™ ^ 

half of this cen- tt "pv^^^o 

tury will be writ- 
ten in the style Jack Tar {to Frits), “I sly, mate, L( 
introduced by the ^ again with the Fbenohman, don’'] 
telegraph, which I>ritz {Germm. SoUUr). "I thisk, x 

ia fflT TTiflAA/l fT»nm r“It is announced that the incident vhicl 
is tar ind^ trom priiioiple.”-J)«i?y Paper.] 

the one introduced 

by the Telegraphs It is intended to] Leader House pr 
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Lthout division. House rose 4.5. both absent taking much-needed holiday 

Commons, — Commencement business. Lake Tanganyika. Entire Opposition rose, 

demanding fuller 

answer. Motor 
Minister lamented 

^ /I Party spirit caus- 

ne;edles> 
annoyance over- 
\ worked Ministers, 

^//Ia ~ l"'j House apparently 

I expected energy 

^ ! WUBKfew \ I p o s t p onement 

f fif Wm 

til ^ SMCibUng. Motor 

hi f j ' V Minister roused up 

itll ' f ( [h}^\ ^ ^ 

^ H H \ \ ^ Not worth meeting 

j )^'J i Balk" * Holiday! 

lii v/lll lll'''II^^^ .^^1 ^ f^V After that Grand 

^ L > National, Easter, 

^ I ° ° ^ 

“TWO’S COMPANY,” &C. S^iio^T'shouW 

I SLY, MATE, LOOKS AS IP THAT THEBE MiSS MOEOOCO HAH TAKEN be addressed Post- 
BNOHMAN, don’t IT?” master - General 

). “ I THINK, MY PBIBND, WE ALSO HEBE NOT WANTED ABE.” another place next 

incident vhich had arisen between France and Morocco has been already year. Fell asleep 
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\'trr^ 
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TWO'S COMPANY,” &C. 

Jack Tar (to Frits), “I sly, mate, looks as ip that thebe Miss Moeooco hab taken 

UP AGAIN WITH THE FbENOHMAN, DON’T IT I ” 

Fritz {German Soldier). “ I think, my pbibnd, we also hebe not wanted abe.” 
r“It is announced that the incident which had arisen between France and Morocco has been already 
settled in principle .” — Daily Faper,] 


the one introduced I 1 ^gain. _ Leader Op- 

by the Telegraph, It is intended to Leader House proposed adjournment Easter position demanded know policyGovern- 
give, in these “Additional Anticipations,” recess: 6S7 Members rose asking Ques- ment. Impossible work so hard. Boatrace 
some extracts from a journal of that tions — all ruled out of order. Member in about ten days. House must really 
period, called probably the Morning Motor Melbourne demanded urgency ask inten- adjourn. Then took up mace and walked out. 
or the Afternoon Aerostat, We begin tions Government Australian submarine House adjourned accordingly . H. D. B. 
with the Parliamentary Intelligence, as fleet. Member Ottowa supported re*^ ' - ■'■— 

it is called now. quiring information Canadian army especi- Q. What is the most eccentric sight in 

Lords , — Since abolition Royal Speech, ally aerostatic artillery. All Ministers the cricket-field ? 
session opened unceremoniously yester- gone except Minister of Motors, accident- A, Square leg. 
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■VISITORS IN OXIR VILLAGE. 

II.— Lady Bathwick. 

We are not very familiar "with persons 
of title in Paddleton, so that "we “were 
impressed more than -we cared to show 
when a real live Countess came for a few 
days’ visit to the Rectory. On the morning 
after her arrival I looked in at the Post- 
Office — which is also the linen-draper’s, 
grocery, and bootshop — and found some of 
our leading inhabitants discussing the 
ways of the aristocracy. Mr. Duggan, 
the proprietor, was in his shirt sleeves, 
sorting out his stock and re-arranging his 
window, in the vague hope of attracting 
a titled customer, while the blacksmith, 
who holds extreme Radical views, plied 
him with withering sarcasm. 

** ’Tis a great day for Paddleton! ” he 
said. “Look at Mr. Duggan now, a- 
soSrtin’ out his sand from the 'sugar I Oh, 
a Lunnon lady must have her vittles 
quite difEerent from the likes of us. And 
a Countess, tool "Why, we must kneel 
dowm when we see her cornin’, surelie 1 ” 

“Fust time as you’ve been on your 
knees then this many a day,” said the 
parish clerk. “An’ some of us do be 
pleased to be respectful-like to them as 
is set over us, same as passon said o’ 
Sunday.” 

“ * Set over us ’ I ” echoed the black- 
smith with huge scorn. “An’ who’s set 
this Lady BATHWICK over me ? Tell her 
to her face, I would, so soon as look at 
her.” 

“Hush, hush I” cried Mr. Duggan, 
hastily plunging into his coat, “here’s 
her ladyship cornin’ down the road with 
the Rector's wife I ” 

And as he spoke we saw them ; the 
stranger in a dress that filled us with 
amazement, and set Mr. Duggan calcu- 
lating its price per yard. She wore 
fince-nez, and looked about the village 
street as she walked with an expression 
much like that of a visitor at the Zoo. 
Presently, she and her guide reached 
the PostrOfifiLce — and, after a moment’s 
pause, they entered I Lady Bathwick 
carefully held up her skirt, and glanced 
round her. Mr. Duggan bustled up with 
his best professional manner, a note-hook 
in one hand, a newly-sharpened pencil in 
the other. There was a moment of tense 
silence. Then Lady Bathwick spoke in 
a deep bass voice. “You keep cheese ? ” 
she demanded solemnly. 

It was, the rest of us felt, not at all 
the kind of thing you would expect a 
Countess to ask for. Mr. Duggan, how- 
ever, was equal to the occasion. 

“Cheese, my lady? Certainly; ex- 
cellent cheese, Gloucester, Dutch ” 

“You keep bacon and boots?” pur- 
sued Lady Bathwick. 

“First quality bacon,” replied Mr. 
Duggan (looking, despite his efforts, a 
little surprised), “ and boots also — 
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“ Oh, you ceuel boy, to take those eggs out oe the nest ! Think op the pooe 

mother bird when she comes ” “The mother bird’s de^d, Miss.’*' 

“How DO you know that?” “I SEE IT IN YOUR HAT 1” 

though not exactly the style which — but, of it ! All these things are kept jumbled 
perhaps your ladyship requires them for up together in this poky little shop I I do 
a servant ? ” trust that you get down all your groceries 

“You sell calico, and raisins, and from the Stores. You can give me, please, 
butter, and paraffin? ” her ladyship went a shilling’s-worth of penny stamps.” 
on, pointing as she spoke to each of these ^ ^ ^ 

articles with her parasol. At the last election our Tory member 

“ Certainly, mylady,” said Mr. Duggan, had a much-reduced majority. The local 
joyfully realising at length that these newspaperattributedthis to “the growing 
aristocrats do their shopping on an reaction against Jingoism.” As a matter 
extensive scale, “ butter, and raisins, of fact, it was due solely to the energetic 
and— paraffin, I think your ladyship said ? support given by Mr. Duggan (hitherto a 
If you will permit me to write down these member of the Primrose League) to the ^ 

orders ffrst * ’ Radical candidate, who included the 

“Louisa,” interrupted Lady Bathwick, Abolition of the House of Lords in his ' 
turning to the Rector’s wife, “just think programme. A. C. D. | 
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OCCASIONAL OPBEATIO NOTES. 

Mondaif, June 3, — More of Much Ado About Nothing^ 
Natural! j, everything going better. Decidedly Herr Professor 
Stanford has made a hit. Reverse of a cricketer, the Pro- 
fessor ** scored ” first and made a hit after-wards. 

Tuesday. — “Not there, not there, my child.’’ 

Wednesday. — Die Meistersinger. Acting -Deputy Deponent 
maketh oath and sayeth that this -was about as good as any 
warbling Wagnerite could wish. Prau Gadski as Eva, and 
M. Yan Rooy perfect as Ha7is Sachs. Being both perfect, the 
praise must be apportioned in the well-known formula, “Sachs 
to one and half-a-dozen to the other.” Herr Knote kept up 
the good old sporting tradition of a Derby Night at the Opera 
by becoming a little hoarse (petit cheval) in the third act. 
Perhaps not up to so much w^eight. However, as he was not 
placed hoarse de combat he contrived to be well up at the 
finish. Mr. Bispham brought out all the "Wagnerian waggishness 
of BecTcmesser. Altogether, a brighter and quicker perform- 
ance than heretofore, due probably to Herr LOHSE having 
judiciously withdrawn a considerable number of Wagnerian 
notes from circulation. 

Thursday, June 6. — PucciNi’s La Boheme in Italian, which 
doesn’t seem to suit it so well as the light and musical-airy 
French. Charming opera! So delightful to see the four 
poverty-stricken Brothers of the Brush living all together in 
an attic capable of accommodating a party of two or three 
hundred persons ! So snug. No wonder Benoit (well played 
by M. Dufriche, who, absolutely transformed, is “ afterwards 
Alcindoi*o,^^ a gay but stingy old fop) cannot get his rent for 
such a spacious apartment from this merry quartette, who 
seem to have been the Balzacian prototypes of the lively 
French students, who took such an interest in poor Trilby. 

As Rodolfo, Signor Anselmi sings and acts at his very best, 
in spite of the absurdity of the early nineteenth-century 
Quartier-Latin costume, in which they all look so supremely 
ridiculous, and yet, when all are struck mute in the 
presence of the dying heroine, so grotesquely affecting. Telle 
est la vie de Bohime I Excellent comedian, Scorn, as Marcello ; 
droll Mons. Gilibert, looking a perfect mons among the mole- 
hills, as Schaunard, and M, ISUARDON, ires hien grimi SLsColline, 
all playing and singing in such style as leaves nothing to be 
desired, except that there wrere more of it with shorter waits 
between the acts, which are evidently being spun out to keep 
up the very latest traditions of the opera ; for which reason also 
Madame Melba has to go mad as Lttcia after she has come to a 
sad, untimely, but tuneful end as Mimi. Another illusion 
destroyed ! Better to commence at half-past eight, and to let 
us depart at eleven with sad echo of poor Mimi’s sweetest notes 
lingering in our ears. Melba’s is a clever performance of Mimi 
the grisette, a type now-a-days perhaps rarely met with, even 
in the Quartier Latin, and the coyness, gentleness, and innate 
ipodesty — ^for this is possible — of the uneducated girl, for 
whose station in life there is no precise English equivalent, are 
emphasised by Mme. Melba with such tact as to bring these 
qualities into strong contrast with the dashing gaiety of the 
high-spirited, quick-tempered, inconstant constant Musetta, 
repr^ented to the life, and sung to perfection by Fi^ulein 
Fbetzi Schefp. Her realistic picture of Musetta is a Franco- 
German work of great worth, in fact, a Scheff d* oeuvre. 

For the first time in their musical and dramatic character 


Mr. Stedman’s choir of boys, when at the Fair, where all was 
gaiety and merriment, took their pleasures most sadly and 
solemnly. There was no life nor spirit in them. Yhat was the 
matter ? Had they been told that they weife to suggest to the 
audience that it W'as the last hour of the holidays ? Cheer up, 
my lads; or, as Henry Russell would have sung,* “Cheer, 
boys, cheer, no more of idle sorrow ! ” 

And with whom lies the responsibility for the operatic snow? 
In the third act, “ Oh, what a fall was there ! ” Perhaps, were 
one to inquire “ Ou sont les neiges d^antan ? ” the answer 
would be that the supply had not given out, and that in order 
to show there was plenty more where that came from, the 
Snow-man over the Borders let small flakes dribble away and 
fall through the roof — sadly needing repair — of the Artists’ attic, 
where, in fourth act, poor Mimi passes gently away. YTell, 
if it were true that one can’t have too much of a good thing, 
then this surplusage of snow would never be de trap in any 
opera, say in the garden scene of Romeo and Juliet, or during 
Don Giovanni's banquet. Advice to the Snow Producer — 
“Drop it ” ; but not in the manner it was dropped on this 
“ lovely night in June.” 

The calls before the curtain were hearty and numerous ; not 
one singer among them whom the audience did not delight to 
honour, especially Queen Melba, “ more powder to her elba ! ” 
But to “drop into verse” is not permitted, so Au revoir to 
fiddles and ’celli, Congratulations to Mancinelli. I hope the 
omens seem to indicate Great success to the Opera Syndicate. 


WALK UP! CLIMB UP!! 

Climb up to the top to see and hear Mr. Albert Chevalier, 
who is, as usual, “ sans peiir et sans reproehe ” — ^unless we 
reproach him with not having very many novelties to give us. 
He has introduced The Magic Doll into his programme, which is 
much the same sort of tricky show as was given in last year’s 
Drury Lane pantomime. It is clever and amusing : but we prefer 
more of Chevalier. “Our Bazaar,” “The Old Actor,” and 
other favourites going strong, especially wdiere the Chevalier 
appears as the Coster and sings “ Ma/ekm’ Night ” ; Mr. Harry 
Oaesdale’s imitations of farm-iliar sounds in a farm-yard are 
inimitable, and, as a specimen of “ turn and turnabout,” when 
the Lion Comique makes an ass of himself, the audience roar !,' 
It is altogether a capital entertainment, including “ Phantas- 
magoria ” excellently performed on an Erard Grand by the clever 
piano-forte executant Mr. A. H. West. But to what a height 
Mr. Chevalier’s patrons have to go in order to reach tjie hall 
where he performs ! If his friends in and out of the Press ‘ ‘ give! 
him a lift ” now and then, why does not he return the com- 
pliment and give the public “a lift ” to take ’em up and down 
in the twopenny-tube elevator style ? As it is, the entertain-- 
ment invariably commences with the old air, and very little 
wind to play it, “Such a-gettin' up stairs.” ! 


THANKS TO THE L. H. C. 

The Lord High Chancellor, at the banquet of the Newspaper 
Press Fund, took occasion to refer in terms of grave disappro-; 
bation to “ The Fringe of the Press.” His Lordship declared 
it was a pity that '.this fringe should always be trailing in 
the mud. Fringe is generally used for ornament ; but, ' ap- 
parently, the fringe to which Lord Halsbury referred is the^ 
reverse of ^ornamental and equally the reverse of anything, 
useful. Surely, the remedy is to cut off the fringe. A ladyj 
adopts that action when an otherwise smart gown is so: 
disfigured. The fabric of the Press should be treated on the; 
lines accepted by the lady with the smart dress. Let the I 
muddy fringe be cut off, or, if that cannot be done, let the 
fringe be prevented in the future from trailing in the gutter. • 
Surely that is a duty fitting the responsibilities of gentlemen'^ 
of the Press. ' 
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TEETH ! 

(To Mr, Punch.) 

Forgive me, sir, if, under strong compulsion, 

I lay my load of grief before your throne. 

You are the source of ease to them that toil ; 

Your words give comfort, and your smiles can smooth 
The brows of those who dwell with black despair. 
■Wherefore, you ask, this pitiful appeal, 

These sighs, these lamentations, and this woe? 
Wherefore these downcast looks that rob the day 
Of brightness and make night more desolate ; 

This gloomy gait, as of a mute who treads 
The dismal ways that lead to Kensal Green ? 

I’ll tell you, sir, for you are one who knows 
The sadness and the mystery of life ; 

You can explain in words what others feel. 

Others who stumble when they strive to speak, 

And, speaking, make confusion more confused. 

Well, sir, I have a babe like other babes, 

^ A babe its mother deems a paragon, 

The glass of beauty and the mould of wit. 

To me, though much I love to watch its sports, 

Its aimless, staggering rushes, and its falls, 

Flat as the flattest pancake on the floor ; 

To hear its shouts, its purple-visaged screams 
Of shameless anger, passionate attempts 
To be the tyrant of its nursery realm ; 

To note its inarticulate endeavours 
At dissyllabic oft-repeated words, 

*‘Papa,” ‘‘Mama,” or “Nana,” or “Tata”— 


To me who own I am a Ruffian man | 

It is a babe, a plain thing, but mine own. 

This infant. Sir, has Teeth (or is to have). 

Teeth growing, as I judge, from head to foot. 

Teeth scattered over all its dumpling frame. 

Teeth heedless whence they come or where they sprout, 
Teeth that can be the secret cause of all 
The ills that Adam brought on mortal men. 

The babe falls dovm and howls, its nurse says “ Teeth ” ; 
Its forehead shows a bruise, its hand a scar — 

“ Teeth,” says its nurse, its mother echoes “ Teeth.” 
Teeth are the reason for its silent moods. 

Teeth make it babble, teeth produce the whina 
That makes it pinch its sister, or refuse 
To “ say good-bye to Gran’ma ” or to hail 
With smiles of joy each self-created aunt. 

Teeth cause it to denude its doll of hair, 

To stamp upon the kitten and to be 
Sleepless of nights or sleepy in the day. 

Teeth, teeth and teeth ! the world is one huge tooth 
That ’s always on the point of coming through, 

Invisible, but sharp, and never comes. R. C. L. 

The Moorish Mission.— “ Givis Britannicus ” wishes to be 
informed whether the Moorish Mission — ^which seems to be a 
very dark affair, by the way — is to be presented with the free- 
dom of the City by the Lord Mayor. “If so,” observes our 
gifted correspondent, ‘ ‘ each one of the brown suite will in 
himself represent the original Christy Minstrel Tinupe of. 
‘ Burgess and Moor.’ ” He adds, “ No Moor at present from 
yours — Civ. Brit.” 
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IN ANDALUSIA. 

Ettbacts feom the Tkavel Diaet of 
Toby, M.F. 

R.M,S. Egypt r Eay of Biscay^ Saturday. 
— “ Toby, dear boy,’' said Prince Arthur 
on the eve of adjournment for 'Whitsmi 
Recess, “ wish you ’d do something for us. 
Here ’s “Whitsun holiday ; made it as long 
as I could. Use it by running over to 
Gibraltar, and look into this affair of 
the defences. Yes, I know ; but, between 
us, Cap’en Tommy Bowles wasn’t quite 
the man to deal with the affair. He ’s a 
genius ; what we want is the opinion of 
a soimd, practical, I won’t say stolid, 
person, free from flights of imagination. 
You ’ll really do the State a service if 
you’ll undertake the job.” 

Accordingly, here I am, steaming over 
placid pond defamed by usual associations 
connected with Bay of Biscay. Quite a 
number of acquaintances on board. As 
msyny Members of House of Commons as 
I’ve sometimes sat with in Committee 
of Supply voting millions. Item, two of 
the busiest men at the Bar. Seems to 
have occurred to a score of busy men that 
here is the model holiday when time is 
limited. Leave London on Thursday ; 
arrive at Gibraltar on Monday ; returning, 
leave for Plymouth on Tuesday ; eight 
days at sea ; or go on to Marseilles and 
back overland, staying a night in Paris. 

Better still, if you can spare the time, 
see Ronda, Malaga, Granada, and Seville. 
This an alluring prospect for men of 
leisure and freedom from public cares. 
As for me, all my time will be taken up 
grubbing round Gibraltar, getting to the 
bottom of this difficulty about the de- 
fences. 

Hotel Heina Christina, Algeciras, Mon- 
day . — Algeciras is an ancient Moorish 
town,” writes George Borrow^ visiting it 
sixty years ago- Town unaltered since 
his eye looked upon it. The same white 
houses, with flower-garlanded, iron-barred 
balconies, through which Juliet may look 
at Romeo and talk to him, wffiich, indeed, 
she does every evening. Here is the 
river and its beautiful bridge ; in front, 
the bay of Gibraltar wearing on its bosom 
the jewel of the Rock. At a stride 
(taken in a comfortable steamer) the 
visitor passes from British dominion and 
modern civilisation to old Spain that has 
learned nothing through the centuries, 
and doesn’t feel the need of learning. 

Algeciras is in Spain, but the bold 
Briton has fastened his grip upon the 
place ; has made a railway through 
apparently impossible passages in the 
mountains going northward to Grenada. 
Of late has built a hotel, the prettiest, 
most perfectly designed the travelled 
Member for Sark has come across in his 
wanderings- In style, a happy combination 
of Moorish palace and Rnglish mansion. 
Long been a reproach cast at Gibraltar 


that its hotel accommodation does not tempt 
the wayfarer to sojourn long. Here, twenty 
nunutes’ journey by steamer, is a gem of 
a residence, set in a climate amid scenery 
that rivals the choicest bits of the Riviera. 
Immediately opposite is the Rock, its 
aspect changing every moment under the 
varying shadows of the clouds ; in the 
morning and evening bathed in the glory 
of the rising and the setting sun. Behind 
is a circle of the everlasting hills, the 
blue Mediterranean lapping the shore at 
its feet, 

honda, Tuesday .— Call me at half-past 
five,” I said to the polyglot factotum on 
going to bed last night at the Hotel Reine 
Christina. “Si, Signor, very weel,” he 
replied. And he called me at five. 

Train starts northward at 6.85. At the 
station the inevitable couple of Carabin- 
eers, who carry their ancient fowling-piece 
as if it were a babe in arms, insist upon 
opening every article of our baggage ; 
understood to be in search of dutiable 
goods ; exercise seems superfluous. Here 
we are in a Spanish town, bent on railway 
journey through a*Spanish country, the 
area being subjected to equal customs 
duties. How, in these circumstances, we 
could evade or outrage them does not 
appear. Put the case before the Cara- 
bineer. He listens with flattering atten- 
tion. “When I conclude, fancying I have 
made favourable impression, he calls up 
the other Carabineer, who dangles his 
musket in the hollow of his arms, with 
the muzzle directed upon me. This 
arranged, his comrade goes through my 
portmanteau and other things. 

Three hours and a-hal£ run to Ronda ; 
on the up-grade all the way ; magnificent 
country, by mountain and river, through 
vineyards and olive groves. ’ Nearing 
Ronda look back and see the Sierra 
Nevada flashing white teeth above the 
ranges of lower hills. Englishmen found 
the money for the marvellous engineer- 
ing feat of making a railway through 
these pathless mountain tracks, English 
engineers built the line, and a Scotch- 
man manages it. An unknown [^country 
for the great army of the British tourist. 
In freshness and beauty that sometimes 
rise to the height of grandeur, he would 
find it worth looking up. For miles be- 
side the railw^ay track runs the Guadiana. 
Sometimes a deep stream of blue water ; 
sometimes spreading out over a stony 
bed ; further on gathering up its strength 
to dash in foam over the rocks. 

Ronda, 8,000 feet above the sea level, is 
not too hot even on this midsummer day. 
The Romans, who knew a fine site when 
they saw it, settled here. Over their 
amphitheatre the Spaniards built a bull- 
ring, now the oldest in the Kingdom. In 
a later century the Moors and the 
Spaniards, conqueror and conquered, 
dwelt together separated by a riven 
mountain. The cleft is 200 feet wide, 


850 deep. At the bottom the river runs, 
working flour mills and the dynamos which 
flood the meanest quarter with electric 
light. At one side of the Taja the Moors 
dwelt, their hotLses standing to this day. 
On the other the Spaniards waited their 
opportunity. 

“Odd,” says Sark, “how closely the 
Moor is connected with the history of 
Spain. Odder still that we had not the 
least great.” “What was his name?” 

“ Sir John Moore, Corunna, you remem- 
ber.” 

Granada, Wednesday . — ^Wakened at sun- 
rise by the nightingales singing in the 
garden of the Alhambra, as they sang 
whenBOABDiL ruled in its spacious courts. 
A short night owing to cheerful habits of 
landlord’s family. Consists of two Demon- 
boys, their customs peculiar. A haggard- 
looking fellow-guest, who left by the 
earliest train this morning, tells me the 
night before last he was awakened at 
half-past eleven by trundling of cart down 
hill of narrow thoroughfare that faces 
sleeping rooms of hotel. It was in charge 
of the Demon-boys. Game was to drag 
cart to top of hill ; one Demon got in ; 
the other ran by its side ; both shouting 
at top of voice of supernatural shrillness. 

A gleam momentarily lightened the 
leaden life of the sleepless guest as he 
mentions a strange coincidence. The 
contents of a jug of water fell on the 
pathway just as the Demons halted under 
his window with intent to make another 
journey up the hill. After that there was 
silence. 

To-night the Demons, having dried their 
clothes, broke out in fresh place. As 
omnibus starts to catch train at 6.30 a.m., 
guests go to bed early. Turned in at 10. 0 last 
night tired with slowest railway journey, 
from Bobadilla to Granada, ever suffered 
by man. Fell asleep at once. Suddenly 
awakened by uproar outside ; listened for 
the great bell in the Tower of the Alhambra 
that signals revolution. Granada, answer- 
ing the signal from Seville, responding to 
mad cry of the men of Madrid, evidently 
on foot to turn out the King and slay 
somebody. Heard above the din, a shrill 
voice answered by another ; dull sound of 
kicking and thumping ; massacre evidently 
commenced ; got out of bed ; peered 
cautiously through windows opened wide 
to the summer night ; beheld a strange 
sight. 

The Demon-hoys had organised a mid- 
night football match; team composed of 
the domestic establishment. There was 
the cook, with white apron gleaming in 
the moonlight over portly paunch, kick- 
ing like anything. The head waiter, 
wildly waving a serviette, brushed imagi- 
nary flies off the football. Boots, with 
somebody’s shoe on his left hand, yelled 
at the top of his voice. The stable-men, 
the ’bus-driver, our chamber-maid, an 
elderly female of morose countenance. 
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who sullenly made our beds five minutes 
before we got into them — ^they were all 
there. All shouting, all kicking, whether 
the football was in sight or not. As for 
the Demon-boys, they answered to each 
other as deep calls unto deep. Also they 
had ‘a cxuite undue share of the football, 
which they kicked to each other over 
the heads of the crowd. 

Happily that didn’t matter, the cook 
just as pleased kicking at nothing as if 
his foot felt the exhilarating impact fof 
the ball. Boots bellowed every time the 
ball was kicked. As for chambermaid, 
she thumped away at space as if smitten 
with remorse at the recollection that 
earlier in the evening she had forgotten 
to shake up beds made up of some myste- 
rious compound of flock and remnants of 
old carpets. 

It w’as an ineresting sight, not lacking 
in excitement, but it was also a quarter 
of an hour past midnight, and majority 
of the guests were to be called at 5.30. 
Through the still night rose the voice of 
the cook, chanting : 

Tin maneo eseriho una carta — (kick) ; 

Un siego la estamiraudo— (thump) ; 

Iju mudo la esta leyendo —(thump) ; 

Y un Bordo la esta escuchando— (kick). 

B.M.Sf. Peninsula, Tuesday , — ^Homeward 
bound ; Gibraltar fading in distance ; 
beautiful Algeciras out of sight. Suddenly 
horrible thought possesses me. Forgot 
all about my mission I Meant to go 
thoroughly into question of Gibraltar 
defences. Entirely slipped my memory. 
All due to the horrors of my night at 
Granada. Spent the following day amid 
the marvels of the Alhambra ; drove about 
the Town ; visited the Cathedral ; stood in 
the vault, lighted by tallow dips, in which 
sleep Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Pretty tired after a hot day, but could 
not face prospect of another night in 
company of the Demon-boys of Granada. 
Sure to have fresh entertainment on hand 
for the night. Rather journey southward 
through the silent stretches of corn and 
the green pastures, the olive groves, the 
vineyards, the orchards where grow the 
lemon, orange, pomegranate, fig and peach. 
They stretch inimitably under the moon- 
light, and the peace of midnight is infinite 
when I think of what is going on in the 
steep, narrow street before the hotel in 
the precincts of the Alhambra. 

Shall come back again ; understand why 
the Spaniards always talk of Manana. 
To-day is so beautiful in this sunlit land 
that we leave all burdens for To-morrow. 

By the way, the Member for Sark has 
got for me translation of the song the 
cook sang at the midnight football match. 
It runs like this : 

A handlesB man a letter did write ; 

A dumb dictated it word for word ; 

The person who read it had lost his sight ; 

And deaf was he who listened and heard. 



This is how it came about, that gossips spread the- report that*'toung Edgar 
(the wittiest and bbst-naturet) fellow in the world) was rejected by Miss Bertram 

IN THE park last WEEK. As A MATTER OF FACT, HE WAS THINKING OUT A FUNNY SONG 
IN A COMIC OPERA HE IS WRITING, AND DOESN’T EVEN KNOW THE YOUNG LADY BY SIGHT. 
And SHE WAS rather annoyed at being kept waiting 60 LONG BY A FRIEND. 


DUCAL REFLECTIONS. Derbyshire ! Would any clown 

(Vide the Duke of Devonshire at Chester- SupPOse that foli ever drovra 

j In Chesterfield, an inland town ? 

What is the point of School Boards? Who ^ wonder. 

Created them ? and with what view ? Why train the body ? Wherefore store 

And what are they supposed to do ? The infant mind with useless lore ? 

I wonder. And what is education for ? 

What good can they expect to bring ^ wonder . 

By making little children sing ? a ^ i i. i. t. r ■. 

In short, v.hy teach them anything ? ^ 

I wonder uiake these speeches ? What was 

meant 

What useful cause can we advance By making me Lord President ? 

By teaching them the tongue of France, I wonder. 

To read, to Tvrite and even dance ? 

I wonder. ’ 

Why build a swimming bath ? What whim Maitre Labori.-— In the absence of this 

Could agitate the mind of him distinguished advocate, on a visit to Eng- 

Who ’d teach a boy or girl to swim ? land, the French Bar must be reduced to 

I wonder. almost ‘‘Nil sine Lobcn'W* 
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THE BOOKIE AOT) THE NURSERYMAID. 

What machineiy have you to stop nurserymaids from putting: a shilling 
on a race.” — Lord Salvihury m the Souse of Lords.'\ 

There 'was a naughty bookie, 'who the odds at racing laid, 
Sing bravo I the merry, merry Marquis I 
The victim whom he spoiled the most she was a nurserymaid, 
Sing bravo ! the merry, merry Marquis ! 

And every hour day by day, 

The wicked pair indulged in play, 

To stop their game there was no way, 

Sing bravo I the merry, merry Marquis ! 

Jemima, she the nursemaid was, who had a certain tip, 

Sing bravo ! the merry, merry Marquis ! 

A rank outsider that was termed a “ round-the-corner snip,^' 
Sing bravo ! the merry, merry Marquis I 
SpUtox the Tenth, that was the gee 
That would pull in the £ s, d.. 

And make Jemima rich and free, 

Sing bravo I the merry, merry Marquis ! 

Ubolpho Binks the bookie was, who did the gambling job. 

Sing bravo ! the merx‘y, merry Marquis I 
And every hour in the day annexed Jemima’s bob, 

Sing bravo I the merry, merry Marquis I ! 

' Ten thousand hobs to one he laid, 

Unto that trusting nurserymaid, | 

j And thought the lambkin he had flayed, ! 

.1 Sing bravo ! the merry, merry Marquis I | 


Now when Splitox upon the course the race to win did try, 
Sing bravo 1 the merry, merry Marquis, 

He lost the race by just a head — Jemima, she would die ! 

Sing bravo I the merry, merry Marquis I 
She all her evil ways denied, 

But ’ere the poison she had tried, 

The winner was disqualified 

Sing bravo I the merry, merry Marquis ! 

Udolpho Binks, the bookie, now sells matches in the Strand, 
Sing bravo ! the merry, merry Marquis ! 

"While JEMniA’s wedded to the proudest noble in the land, 
Sing bravo ! the merry, merry Marquis ! 

So she that bore a nursemaid’s shame 

Is owner of a Norman name 

And, what is more, a Primrose Dame ! 

Sing bravo ! the merry, merry Marquis ! 

“When the Mountain wouldn't go to Mahomet, &c.”— -The 
Moorish Embassy is to visit the Houses of Parliament. This 
is as it should be, in June. The grouse-shooting Members 
of the House being unable to go to the Moors until August, 
this visit to the Commons is a delicate attention on the part 
of the Moors. 

“Talking about this Educational Question,” observed the 
Elder Miss Jumble, “ will anyone kindly explain to me pre- 
cisely the meaning of what I hear of as being so often quoted, 
I mean ‘ The Cockatoo Decision ? ’ ” 






























WAE OFFICE HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 

Right Hon. Mb. Br-dr-ck (to Canada). “ IN YIE-W OF THE PRESENT— BRr-PROMISlHG—Uai— OUTLOOK EN 
SOUTH AFRICA, I CAN NOW AFFORD TO REFER YOU TO OUR MINUTE OP OCTOBER, ’99, TO THE EFFECT 

*NO MOUNTED MEN NEED APPLY.’” 

[The GoTcrnment has declined Canada’s offer of two thousand cavalry.] 
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1. No'w on the walls of the Ghdl§.riz 
which are in 

2. the Akhdd-Imeh (supposed by some 
authorities to be the temple of At) 

3. — on the lefUtan^saiyidf as yon go 
towards 

4. the Sdrkhnz, 

5. Jnst beyond the Arkhed where 
sauntdfi and phlaneh 

6. the el-ddlelirruez who stndy the ne/ck- 
taiz in dhir- 

7. liabha-dashaz . , . • 

8. et-setrahf et-setrah — 

9. did they gather the paintings turned 
out in a twelvemonth . . 

10. good, bad, and indifferent .... 

11. stuck them np holuz-hholUz 

^ 12. — ^keeping all the good places for 
the ahhad-emishctnzj 

13. — . . and they all killed each 

other, their gilt was appalling 

14. Then the pablikh all herded in 
droves 

15. through the terun-stailzy poured in 
till the 

16. kortydd was clidkli-plvCil of hriuimz 

17. not because they liked pictures, — 
for they wouldn’t know 

18. paintings by Vandhaik 

19. from tih-triZf they probably secretly 

20. dote upon khromos ; 

21. while as for Yelas-kuez, Phredu- 
drkah or Mhileh 

22. they might be described as 

28. phrh-|oi;^r to the general 

24. — but because all their friends 
went. 


ELEYENTH FRAGMENT. 

25. They only liked those that they knew 

26. in a moment, .... the men who 
did something exactly like 

27. last year. 

28. Now they liked tMs / .... 

29. Oh! no! they had got the wrong 
nimber 

30 misled by the marble ! . . . . 

31 it looked at first sight 

82. so like dhir-alumat- ddemahf — it 
seemed so xoell painted I 

33. They wouldn’t “mark ” that ; they ’d 
go on to 

34. the next one 

35 gave themselves up , 

36. to a frenzy of laughter over Sdr- 
jentar<5h . . . 

37. rolled about and went chuckling off 
into 

38. the suburbs at a portrait that ’s 

39. destined to live through the ages 

40. and be fetching big prices at kristiz 
or somewhere 

41. long after their very desirable man- 
sions 

42. have become mere detritus ; 

43. when their banking-accounts, their 
investments 

44. in consols 

45. could not well be told from 

46. aUiv-yaldep-^sitz, 

47. and they themselves pigeon-holed 
neatly 

48. in cases, on shelves of museums 

49. Marked “ Fragments discovered at 


, possibly human.’' 


51. And, oh ! wasn’t this sweet, it jnust 
be 

52. MakhSlst-on ! Yes, look at the gar- 
den ! 

53. So tender and lonely ; with a nice 
touch 

54. of orange, — they always like 
orange ; 

55. and the tear, don’t you see it 

56. just below the left aUidkf 

57. In a second or two it will 

58. si^lash on the sundial 

59. Phrfinkh-dikhsi 1 How regal I How 
stately ! 

60. And just look at the trimmings 

61. and all that pasmdn4arih; 

62. it would really take hours to do half 

63. of it justice How nicely 

64. he ’d do our Mardiyah ! 

65. — a roundabout person, plehiyan and 
somewhat primeval in feature ; 

66. of generous habit — rather like a 
tomdhtoh 

67. perched on the week’s washing . — ; 

68. so pleasant for dikhsi ! 

69. We must run in again, dear, to see ' 

Ed-uindbeh ' 

70. and his ledih-khrusedaz enjoying , 

71. the sunset, — and don’t they look 

startled, i 

72. and it ’s really no wonder, quite a ! 

novelty for them. 

73. We all know the sun never does set 

74. on the empire they came from. . . • 
Yes, there ’s a nice hansamm. 

75. Now we can say we ’ve been there ! 

E. T. R. 







UGLIEST WOMAN I EVER MET— BR—ER— PRESENT COMPANY EXCEPTEUj 
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“ FROM FRTIXG-PAN TO FIRE.” 
(Suggestion for a Civil and Military Farce.) 

SCEXE — Tiie Reconstructed War Depart^ 
ment, Time—A year or iw7 hence. 
Civilian Official discovered poring over 
a mass of miscellaneous Reports. To 
him enter Military Official. 

Military Official (UghiUj). Ah, you have 
a jolly lot of our mems, there, eh ? 

Ciiklian Official. Yes. It’s a little 
difficult to enter them up—they seem to 
have so many ramifications. (Resignedly) 
But it is one part of our duty to keep 
records. 'Work allotted to us by the 
Report. 

Mil. Off. Quite so. New regulation. We 
soldiers get into muddles, and you civilians 
put them down. Splendid division of 
labour ! 

Cft’. Off. (taking up his pen). Yes ; and 
as I have a lot to do, unless 

Mil. Off. 'Wouldn’t disturb you for 
worlds, my dear fellow ; but I ’m afraid I 
must just ask you officially to be so kind 
as to lend a helping hand, 

Ciy. Off. (coming to attention). Oh, cer- 
tainly. 

Mil. Off. Well, you see things are not 
working quite smoothly. Most of our 
chiefs, frankly, are not up to much. 

Civ. Off. It is not the business of a 
civilian to make remarks, but it was 
thought possible when the Report was 
issued, that "when Pall Mall became a bar 
to service on the field, the best men 
might fight shy of accepting appoint- 
ments at the "War Office. 

Mil. Off. Of course ! Why, do you think 
I would have come here if I hadn’t lost 
both my arms and one of my legs ? Well, 
I fancy that most of us are a bit off 
colour. 

Civ. Off. (with intention.) Y’ou said you 
wanted to speak to me officially. 

Mil. Off. To be sure. 'Well, to tell the 
truth we have made rather a mess of a 
whole heap of commissariat contracts, and 
I don’t think we have done quite the right 
thing about arranging the transports, and 
there ’s a good deal of complaint about the 
barrack buildings, and 

Civ. Off. (who has been taking hurried 
notes). Stop, stop I I must really have 
full particulars. 

Mil. Off. (airily). Shall in good time, my 
dear fellow ; all in good time. But now 
we have got rid of all the civilian clerks 
we soldier fellows find it a bit hard to 
keep ahead of our work. 

Civ. Off. (with a gla7ic€ at Ms arrears). 
But when I have full particulars, what do 
you want me to do? 

Mil. Off. Why, to perform the function 
allotted to you by the Report—to explain 
^ matters to Parliament. 

Ciy. Off. (grimly). I will undertake that 
duty with the greatest pleasure. 

(Curtain.) 


TO TRIPTOLEMFS. 

[“ Triptolemus was inspired by the goddess 
Bemeter with the idea of extending the growth of 
corn all over Greece. In order to enable him to 
travel rapidly from place to place, she provided 
Tii-m ^ith a single wheel, across which he used to 
stride. Hence Hyginns declares him to have been 
the one qui primus hcminitm wia ret a di^itur tisus 
ne citrsu morareiur.** — Westminster Gazette.} 
Hail! foremost pioneer 
Of the myriad cyclist race I 
At length, at length appear 
In thy duly honoured place 
As our blessed patron saint, as thou 
shouldst be. 

Who taught us first to feel 
The joy of whirling wheel, 

’Mid the glint of flashing steel— 

Hail to thee I 

Blest was the day that saw thy birth 
And blest the land that gave thee us, 
O son of Ocean and of Earth, 
Triptolemns ! 

By thee the golden wheat was sown, 

By thee was garnered first the corn ; 
No harvests made the waggons groan 
Ere thou wast born. 

The famished nations cried to thee 
To stave their hunger: “Give, oh, 
give 

Thy blessings unto us that we 
May learn to live I ” 

Thus cried the people hour by hour, 

And thou didst hear their dying call, 
Yet hadst not thon the magic power 
To visit all. 

Then from Olympus bright 
A radiant vision fled 
Swift through the stilly night, 

And stood beside thy bed ; 

A goddess fair with a garland rare 
Of yellow corn in her golden hair, 

And whispered in mine ear — 

Bivinest Bemeter. 

I Up with a nimble leap 
Or ever it was day 
Thou sprangest from thy sleep, 

Her bidding to obey ; 

And anvil rang and the spark upsprang 
As the hammer fell with its ceaseless clang, 
And ere the set of sun 
The Goddess’ will was done I 

Behold thee flying swift 
As zephyr through the air, 

And lavishing thy gift 
Of plenty everywhere 1 
Thou wast the first that ever burst 
A tyre upon a flint accurst ; 

Then hear the hymns that rise from us, 

O patron-saint, Triptolemns I 

Yolting Ambition.— a horticulturist 
has been accused of stealing electricity 
wherewithal to grow radishes. We shall 
next hear of poets purloining "Watts in 
order to perpetrate hymns. 


IN WESTERN GARB. 

[** In placing the control .... again in Chinese 
hands, Connt von Walueesee advised Li Heng 
Chaxg that China should be brought more into 
line -with Western customs and Western ideas.” — 
Raily Rress.} 

H.I.M. THE Emperor sailed his own 
junk at the festival of Yot-Ting. Hononrs 
seemed likely to rest with the Mandarin 
Lip-Tcn’S junk, but a hint, conveyed to 
him through the speaking-trumpet, that 
unless he gave way and allowed the 
Imperial vessel to win, he, the Mandarin, 
might get himself disliked, materially 
contributed to the Son of Heaven’s easy 
victory. 

At the conclusion of the junk races, 
the Emperor came ashore and indulged 
in turns on the Steam Roundabout until 
he fell off. The proprietor, overcome by 
His Majesty’s condescension, asked him 
for payment — ^two taels — and immediately 
lost his own head in consequence. 

The Berby was, of course, won by 
H.I. Majesty’s twenty-year-old but peer- 
less steed Wot-ah-Krock which took the 
stakes, though some misguided spectators 
affirmed— but in very low tones, however 
—that the noble beast finished tenth. 
There was a good race for second prize, 
though it was afterwards found that this 
would not be given, as, in order to save 
all squabbling in the matter, the Clerk of 
the Course, Ho-Kus, had already annexed 
the prize-money himself. 

The likin on the rivers has been raised 
five per cent., and though the waterside 
populations are greatly dis-likin this 
small change, the collectors are taking 
as much of it— i.e. the small change — as 
they can raise, 

A marriage has been arranged and will 
shortly take place between the Taotai 
Woo-iNG, of 115, Peiho Place, Pekin, and 
Ni-SEE iKUL Sing, of 24, Bragon Street, 
Chusan. This is no mariage de convenancey 
but a true union of Pekin and Chusan. 

Agreeably to the latest Western notions, 
the new drama at the Imperial Theatre 
has now been “cut” so as to play in 
something under a fortnight instead of 
five weeks, as originally intended. 

Professor Singan-mai-kee-no YS has been 
appointed President of the Academy of 
Music at Lung Tung — a inost popular 
selection . Chinese music can j ustly boast 
that a little of it goes farther than any 
other music in the whole of the civilised 
world. Most of those who hear it will also 
go farther, as far as ever they can get, as 
a rule, when the first sounds are emitted. 

The Stock markets are all dull, with the 
exception of a rumoured “corner” in 
Puppy-dog Prefs., which have risen a tael. 
Foreign Bevils Stocks are steady, with a 
firm undertone. Birds -nest Soup Beben- 
tures fell i. Pekin Main Brainage is off 
colour and stagnant. All the leading opera- 
tors refuse to touch it. Palanquin Ordin- 
aries were carried over at the usual rates. 
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TO' BRIDGE. 

[“ If, as there is reason to believe, bridge makes 
for the abolition of the drawing-room ballad and the 
drawing-room ballad-monger, let us return thanks 
for a crowning mercy.”— May 29.] 

S'WEET pastime of the upper ten ! 

And of the under now and then, 

For I myself politely 
Pay tribute to thee nightly, 

And sacrifice my two or three 
Pounds sterling in pursuing thee. 

Like tricksy miss or wayward Fame 
Thou treat^st me, fashionable game ; 

But still I don’t complain, 

I merely deal again. 

Select a suit, or no trump choose, 

And cheerfully prepare to lose. 

Yet, in despite of fate adverse 
Thee, Bridge, I rather bless than curse, 
And on thy alter filing 
My hard-earned cash, and sing 
Thy virtues in Horatian verse ; 

Sweet emptier of my slender purse 1 

For that thou hast to limbo sent 
That awful social ornament 
The drawing-room ballad-monger, 

We hear his cry no longer ; 

His throaty phrase and lavish trill 
Ho more our ears with pain shall fill. 

Ho more the after-dinner song 
Shall torture a forbearing throng, 

Or zealous parlour trickster 
Administer his mixture 
Of vocal discord without end 
To bore, to torment and offend. 

That ’s why, regenerating game. 

To a long list I place my name 
Of those who hold thee dear, 

And that thou art I swear. 

Yet all to thee I ’d gladly pay 
To keep the drawing-room song at bay. 

‘‘U.S. ^US.” 

How that Great Britain in general, and 
London in particular, is becoming rapidly 
Yankeefied, we hasten to apprise our 
readers of the following political and 
social developments : — 

On June 12, a Tammany meeting for the 
appointment of ward bosses and captains 
will be held in the Guildhall to fill the 
vacancies caused by the retirement of 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation. 

During the sitting of Congress at West- 
minster, the Stars and Stripes will be 
displayed at the Victoria Tower. 

In the event of Mr. Pierpont MORGAN 
securing the plurality of votes of the 
British Electoral College on the Repub- 
lican ticket, it is expected that Senators 
Salisbury, Balfour, and Chamberlain will 
retain their portfolios ; but if the Demo- 
cratic and Free Silver platform wins, we 
shall have a Cabinet of Holloway Hoboes 
and Battersea toughs. 

The national Hymn, Country t 


^ p 
^ 



S/i 

I^Oi, 


THE ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 

Small JBoy. “Look ’ere, Mawed ! I reckon the chap as keeps this shop ain't 

BIN TO SCHOOL LATELY ; ’E SPELLS * "ALL * WITH A SAITOH ! ” 


of tlieet^ is now sung at the close of work 
in every school throughout the ex-king- 
dom. 

The Frohman-Leberer Dramatic Trust 
has lately acquired the whole of the 
West-End theaters and roof - gardens, 
where in future only American talent 
will be employed, with the exception of 
Histrions Irving and Tree, who are 
engaged to do a cake-walk in a rag-time 
vaudeville at Koster and Dial's on 
Piccadilly. 

The L-railroad running from Bast 23rd 
Street to Westminster Abbey has caught 
on terrifically, the fare being only two 
ceij^ts all the way, while for a quarter one 
can be jerked round London in the 
vestibule-cars of the regenerated Under- 
ground. Folk who formerly traveled any 
to the City will rejoice at the extinction 
of hansoms and ’buses. If you want to 
go a block or two, there is the moving 
sidewalk, with the motor track down the 
center of the Strand. 

The new County abbreviations are quite 
popular. It is so much smarter to write 
Ke., Sy., Che., Shro., Wi., Du., and so 
on, that we wonder how the old-time 
addresses were tolerated. 

Nothing could well be chicker than the 
shirt-waists now worn by the Summer 
Girls at Church Parade. We hear that 


the Park Lane Four Hundred have taken 
to bathing in the Serpentine to the 
exclusion of the disgusted dead-beat. 

All Suburbia has gone mad over the 
Flip-flap Railway at Earl’s Court, where 
the Coney Island dude nightly turns a 
cart-wheel in company with his best 
Bowery girl. 

On and after Thursday next the Times 
will appear as a One-Gent Yellow Journal, 
with an illustrated Sunday Edition. 

We like the new double-decked stern- 
wheel ferry-boats that have just debuted on 
the Thames, which is now a business-like 
river at last, with its fringe of 30-story 
sky-scrapers, grain-elevators and aerial 
gangways in place of the obsolete bridges. 

The baggage-check system is working 
well on all the lines, though there are 
complaints of the Customs regulations at 
the ports of entry. 

Free-lunches are to be obtained at all 
the stores and notion counters on Regent 
Street, and “English breakfast tea" can * 
be had at any Bond St. temperance joint. 
The Embankment will shortly be converted 
into a row of dives and dime-museums. 

We give, with no reserve, the menu at 
the Tenniel Banquet : — ^rockaways, clams, 
blue-fish, terrapin, canvas^-back duck, 
cantelupe on ice, pop-corn, ice-cream 
soda and Huggins punch. 
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A TATP ni? A success of the trick as her husband, could better TOite to her, and don’t forget to 

ii ^ ± Ai-iJb Ui? A OA 1 . other course open. She simply say the cat is nice and comfortable.” 

It is quite certain that Latinu ^ould dared not, she declared, inform her aunt j Layinla did so. And as regards the 
never have oifered to take charge of , of the true state of affairs. It would be I cat, she spoke in glpwing terms, both of 
Tibby, the black eat, if she had not had best, no doubt, to obtain a cat as like i its own charms, and of the tender care it 
expectations ” from her Aunt Jane, Tihby as possible and keep it in reserve, j had met with at the hands of her husband 
whose property the animal w'as. And to produce should the real animal not ' and herself . She concluded by expressing 
even had Lavinla been willing, her turn up by the time of the old lady’s 1 u hope that her dear aunt would come and I 
husband, Mr, Stubbs, would decidedly return, } fetch it soon — not that she wanted to be 

have objected. fixed for t"wo days later. | rid of it, of course, or let her save 

He hated all animals, cats more particu- Before that time Mr. Stubbs had eon- trouble by bringing it to the old lady’s 
larly, but L.\.yixia’s aunt was comfortably trived to obtain a pussy that, in appear- residence. 

off, and it was as well to keep in with ance at least, was the very double of the In reply, Aunt Jane wrote a letter 


her, in view of contingencies. 


missing Tibby, Unfortunately it was of a ' which caused Layinia to shed tears for a 


So when she w^ent OYer to Paris for a different sex and not so amiable, but these j week, and Mr. Stubbs to use the most 


few’ days—shc did this once every year— ^ere details which, i 
Layinia had offered to provide a kind ' janb would not notice, 
home for Tibby during her , 


absence; for the old lady did 
not like to leave her pet to the 
tender mercies of a rather 
flighty domestic servant. ^ 

But Tibby did not take at all 
kindly to his new quarters. 

Perhaps the brand of eatsmeat 
was not one that he cared ^ / 
about; perhaps he did not 
relish being first trodden on 
and then kicked by Mr. Stubbs. ^ 

Anyway, on the morning fol- | 

lowing his arrival, he was 
nowhere to be found. 

Here was a pretty state of 
affairs I Layinia was frantic ; 

Mr. Stubbs greatly upset, and 
full of strange oaths. Both re- 
cognised th^t it was a serious 
matter for them, and might en- 
tail the estrangement of Aunt 
Jane and the final disappoint- 
ment of their hopes. 

What was to be done ? 

Enquiries were made at all 
the neighbouring houses — after 
their own had been searched 
from cellar to garret — and 
notices of the loss, with offers 
of pecuniary reward for the re- 
covery of the animal, w’ere 
posted on the front gate. All 
in vain. JS^'ot a sign was there XJ 

of the missing Tihby. 

They thought it best not to write and 


were details which, it was hoped, Aunt j dreadful language, besides kicking the 
Jane would not notice. • 1 new cat out of its comfortable basket 

into the street, to its great 

^ astonishment and indignation. 

^ > — V Aunt Jane had been sur- 

" prised, she said, after her 

M J L niece’s promises to take care 

//¥ Tihby 

1 V V house, when she arrived 

\ home, with not a drop of milk 

^ 3^^/ u Jl in his basin— for which she had 

j ^ ^x*^^^^^****/ given her maid notice — and 

^ \ j ^ j otherwise vilely tended. Bat 

\l ^ been even more sur- 

prised at her niece’s attempt 
/ \/ \ vuVi vWm deceive her by palming off 

j 7 1 y \\ ' I another cat as her one and 

>4 ' / lPJ Tibby. That was quite 

^ unpardonable, and Aunt Jane 

jl / ^ could only surmise where Lavi- 

^ ^ NIA would go to ultimately for 

j i i ^ ^ ' being guilty of such appalling 

I I l The “expectations,” as 

I I I Mrs. Stubbs dejectedly 

I I realised, were “off.” 

. I I I * ^ That wretched Tibby, follow- 

/ B \ ing an instinct which Mr. 

’ Stubbs now recollected — too 

late— is common in cats, had 
quietly returned home without 
■fcke formality of bidding good- 
^ bye to its host and hostess, 

and, after travelling the thirty 
miles or so between the two 

SHORTEST STUMP SPEECH ON RECORD. residences, had arrived looking I 


THE SHORTEST STUMP SPEECH ON RECORD. 


Tr , * Tv . . . . ; ^ very muddy and disreputable. 

+ it best not towrite and “ We ’ll say it has got peevish through And it is now generally thought that 

WaU^ ItT^l n separation tom her,” said Mr. Stob^bs, Aunt Jam’s money will gl either to her 

befallen. It could only upset her, declared jocularly. He, at any rate, felt convinced other niece Laviota’s cousin or to the 

SI- .ST’ SirmJ’o^othM ejual shares. I 


SxSf aat the old lady would be deceived, ^me, o7to bo^ ^ 
the animal might turn up before she Needless to say the greatest care was W. S. JUN. 

returned— 0 ^— taken of the new cat, which was ensconced „„ ‘ ’ 

M^STOBBShadanidea! in a comfortable basket on a soft mat, ^n-r rati a« vnTnnvnvwT 

Why not?” he said to his wife, “All with a piece of cerise ribbon round its TOLODYOV8KI. 

cats are much alike— it ’s only a matter of furry neck. applicant for Nursemaid’ spjace). 

colour. Tibby was all black ” Aunt Jane’s plan was to return to her ^ 

“ With a white spot on the cheat,” put home on leaving Paris, and call on her HBBMYNTEtTDE, mum. 

in Layinia. niece for the eat on the following day Heavens 1 That would never 

, “ Quite so— but there are heaps of cats Some little disappointment, therefore something shorter ? 

answering to that description. I ’ll go to orperhapssomelittleastonishmentmerely’ (after a pause). Well, mum, 

the Wals to-day, and see if I can’t get was felt when that day passed without a Cabrots. 

one like it. The old woman ’ll never know sign oj' her or a word /row her. r~~ '' 

V wonder what she’s playing atl” SuflOBsm) Name fob a Beckless Jockey 

i •„ confident of the said Mr. Sxdbbs to his spouse. “ You ’d in the Oaks,— A fllly-buster. 
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THINGS ARE NOT ALWAYS WHAT THEY SEEM. 

Squire's Daughter, ‘*I was so vert sorry to hear you had lost your poor horse. 
What bad luck por you 1 

SmM Farmer, “Well, not exactly, Miss. You see, it*s like this. He was 

INSURED FOR FIVE POUNDS IN THE OLUJB, THEY GAVE ME THIRTY SHILLINGS FOR HIS 
CARCASE AT THE EbNNELS, AND HE NOBBAT COST ME A GUINEA THREE YEAR AGO ! ” 


ASCOT ANTICIPATIONS. 

PESSIMISTIC. 


BCELLING A LA MODE. 

[“At the Regis - LAREEDESorE duel not the 
least amazing part of the» proceedings was the 

presence of policemen in uniform They 

acted as ushers, opening the gates for carriages» 
checking tickets of admission and generally making 

themselves useful M. Max R6gis entered 

the Velodrome amid a double row of photographers. 
.... He wore a light pyjama shirt, blue trousers 

and red dogskin gloves After he was 

wounded he called out to his opponent, * I fought 
with you to show I am not afraid of your sword. 
I still hold you to be an assassin.’ M. Laber- 
DESQUE smiled.** — Daily Ifews.'] 

M, Regis writes to M, Dnimont : — 

We fought, mon clier, at half-past eight, 
The day was fine but not too warm, 
The ground was thronged, at every gate 
Policemen stood in uniform. 

They ushered ticket-holders in 
But kept the vulgar herd outside, 

And while we waited to begin, 

I looked at them with conscious pride. 

Some fifty of them, so ’tis said, 

Leaving their customary beats, 

Were busily employed instead 
In putting people in their seats ; 

They opened gates for carriages,^ 

They cheeked the tickets of admission, 
And showed in many different ways 
A most obliging disposition. 

Fair ladies sat on every side, 

Each in her most becoming dress ; 

Care had been taken to provide 
Accommodation for the Press ; 
Heporters stuck to us like burrs, 

They never let us out of sight, 

While dozens of photographers 
Were taking snapshots of the fight. 

My face, impassive yet alert. 
Maintained its customary hue, 

I wore a light pyjama shirt, 

My gloves were red, my trousers blue. 
And though it *s true that victory 
Remained with Monsieur Laberdesque 
The ladies one and all agree 
My clothes were far more picturesque ! 

After the duel ceased perforce 
My fiery heart, which nothing tames, 
Drove ine to the usual course 
Of calling my opponent names ; 

He manifested no surprise 
(Although my seconds stood aghast), 
But seemed amused to recognise 
That I was canaille to the last 1 

* St. J. H. 

PARTY PLEASANTRIES. 

[“The House of Commons is conscious of no 
mandate and no positive duty in regard to legisla- 
tion. It is old before it is young, and its Ministers 
show signs of exhaustion after a too continuous 
spell of office.** — Westminster Gazette,'] 

What we want is a “ Special Star,** 

By which to guide the nation. 

Energy, youth, a touch of “ Truth,” 

And a Liberal education. 


Sure’ to rain and spoil my latest Paris 
frock. 

Algernon will excuse himself from 
coming on the score of regimental duties 
elsewhere. 

Certain to have the Slocum cousins 
palmed off upon us by Aunt Sarah at the 
last moment. 

As likely as not to lose a bit to that 
odious Mr. Cadsnob and find a difficulty 
in settling it. 

Probably have to rush off without my 
ordered toque on account of its delayed 
arrival. 

Total, to have a generally bad time 
of it. 


OPTIMISTIC. 

Lovely day absolutely certain, with 
just the wreather for showing off my 
latest Parisian “dream” to the best 
advantage. 

Algernon in attendance all day, cele- 
brating promised promotion by gift of 
the engagement ring. 

The dreaded visit of the Slocum cousins 
indefinitely postponed on account of the 
lamentable illness of poor Aunt Sarah. 

That odious Mr. Cadsnob summoned by 
wire back to towm to attend to some City 
business of importance. 

Toque the big success of the day, with 
beaming countenance to match. 

Total, to have about the best day in my 
life. 


VOL. cxx. 


0 
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REVERIE OE A SPECIAL.’^ 

Upon the lonely veld he lay 
; Beneath the morning snn ; 

; It "was a treat to have the heat 
Undo what night had done ; 

To watch his frozen limbs relax 
Sensibly, one by one. 

horrid sound of war’s alarms 
Imperilled his repose ; 

Just here and there through halcyon air 
A little fume uprose, 

And a pleasant smell of burning farm 
Tickled his nimble nose. 

An intellectual content 
Across his features shone; 

His active brain ignored the pain 
Of occupation gone ; 

And thought about the monthly pay 
That went serenely on. 

“ Of such a life,” said he, ** I fain 
“Would have a longish lease ; 

But I foresee that we shall be 
Some day reduced to peace ; 

Even the nicest kind of war 
Must ultimately cease. 

“ There was a time when I aspired 
To rank among the men 
Who make you feel the flash of steel 
By force of the mightier pen. 

For those were days when things oc- 
curred, 

And battles happened then. 

“ But soon the Censor’s dreadful shears 
Curtailed my teeming lines, 

And coarsely hacked the phrases that 
smacked 

Of the juice of purple vines ; 

Till nobody recognised my art 
By any inward signs. 

“ Hy figurative speech was made 
To doff its broidered dress ; 

My wit was shorn and left forlorn 
Of all its brave finesse ; 

My wires have even been confused 
With those of the Tory Press. 

But still in letters I could find 
An ample scope and space ; 

My pregnant plume could here resume 
Its ancient verve and grace ; 

But now — events have given up 
The habit of taking place. 

[ “ And if I turn to pure romance, 

That welling fount is dried ; 

Suppose I paint some brilliant feint 
Conceived in my own inside, 

The Chief is sure to send a wire 
Saying that I have lied. 

j “I cannot raise a fresh effect 
Out of the local Dutch ; 

I dare not ‘ do ’ the trite caroo 
With the old artistic touch ; 

It has been done for all it ’s worth, 

And that was never much. 


‘‘And yet a more disturbing thought 
Has left my soul resigned ; 

I know my trade has long mislaid 
Its grip of the public mind ; 

I know that what was once a Power 
Is nothing of the kind. 

“ They say that Mr. Balfour gets 
Elsewhere his open views ; 

To the Chief, again, we had to explain 
That the Times and the Daily Neivs 

Do not, as a matter of custom, have 
The same political hues. 

“ JNay, other arts have also known 
Rnde changes come about ; 

Though sword and quill are rivals still 
There seems no sort of doubt 

That both, regarded as useful tools, 
Are gently dropping out. 

“ And so I lie along the veld, 
Assuming a careless pose, 

And watch the snn in playful fun 
Unfurl my frosted toes ; 

And idly wonder, half-awake, 

How the guerrilla goes.” O. S. 


ACCORDING TO REGULATION. 

(A Story of Twenty Years afterimrds,) 

“ Well, really,” said the High Official, 
as he leant back in his chair in Pall Mall, 
“there is so much to do that I don’t 
know how we can make a beginning.” 

“Yes, it is rather difficult,” conceded 
his Private Secretary. “ A couple of 
decades ago your predecessor got more 
than three thousand letters a day, and 
now you have about four * times the 
quantity.” 

“Yes,” was the response, “and we 
muddle along in the good old fashion. 
Dear me, youth and man, I have been in 
this ramshackle place for half a century, 
and I have never seen any change in it.” 

“ Then what would you like to do, Sir ? ” 
asked the Private Secretary. 

“Well, suppose w^e put this room in 
order. Those pigeon-holes are full of 
valuable documents ; let’s turn them out, 
and, if obsolete, cast them into the waste 
paper-basket.” 

“ Scarcely my duty, Sir ; more the 
business of the messengers,” put in the 
Private Secretary. 

‘ ‘ Nonsense I ’ ’ replied his Chief. ‘ ‘ Some 
of the papers may be of a confidential 
charaetor, and it would never do to run 
the risk of allowing them to get into 
unworthy hands. So take off your coat, 
and get to work.” 

The Private Secretary obeyed the order 
of his Chief, and was soon covered with 
dust and documents. At last he came 
upon a faded Blue book in a cobwebby 
pigeon-hole, that had evidently been 
allowed to lie undisturbed for many years. 

“ What ’s that ? ” asked the Chief, 

“It seems to me something about re- 
organisation. Centralisation is to be 


discouraged, and the Department is to be 
run on business lines.” 

“Dear me! what an odd idea! And 
what is it called? ” 

“ ‘A Report for the Reconstruction of 
the War Office,’ and it bears the date of 
1901 .” 

Then the two officials looked round the 
room in which thej" were sitting, with its 
piles and piles of paper awaiting their 
attention, and, meeting one another’s eyes, 
burst into laughter. 


A VAIN QUEST. 

[“3i[rs. Naxcy Ieving, a wealthy Chicago 
woman, is in search of an honest man. She offers 
a prize of £200 for the rarity .” — Westmmster 
Gazette,] 

Shade of Diogenes speaks ; 
Through every street of Athens I 
With lighted lantern ran, 

But nowhere could my glance descry 
My quest, an honest man ; 

And now a lady, I am told. 

Is seeking what I sought, 

And offers many pounds of gold 
For what I never caught. 

What ! does she fondly hope to see 
Where I was only blind ? 

In what strange corner hopeth she 
Fair Honesty to find ? 

Her sister Truth is said to dwell 
Where mortal cannot see. 

Deep in a dark unfathomed well — 

But where is Honesty ? 

Among the lawyers ? Is she here ? 

Are they no longer bent 
On making much the worse appear 
The better argument ? 

Are they to-day so changed from these 
Who practised in ray youth ? 

And do they now ignore their fees 
And only seek the Truth ? 

Among the doctors ? Do they then 
No more concoct bread pills 
And colour water, curing men 
Of all their mortal ills ? 

Are quacks extinct ? And do they not 
Invent new “treatments,” and 
Prescribe with cheerfulness for what 
They cannot understand ? 

Among the merchants? What! Are they 
Grown into honest men, 

Preferring Truth to profit ? Nay, 
Quantum ,mutati then I 
Do they no longer lie and cheat, 

And puff each worthless ware ? 

Strike me alive if you will meet 
An honest person there ! 

Among the wise ? Among the fools ? 

The saints who virtue preach ? 

The learned teachers of the schools? 

The idle brats they teach ? 

Who, who is honest ? Millionaire 
Or starving little waif ? — 

Madam, be calm I Your gold, I swear, 
Is absolutely safe. 
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OCCASIONAL OPERATIC NOTES. 

Monday, June 10. — Lohengrin. Opera 
far better than the House. Praulein 
Ternina superb as Elsa. Herr Knots 
knoteably good. But with Herr Blass as 
Heinrich, why, Blass us all, what was the 
matter? Not up to his favourite form, 
while, on the other hand, the Ortnid of 
Marie Brema and the Telramund of Yan 
Root were as near perfection as these 
two melo-dramatically wicked 'Wagnerian 
characters are ever likely to attain. The 
long scene— which, to a mixed audience, 
i where "Wagnerianism is not predominant, 
is riskily tedious— went so perfectly 
that faddists and anti - faddists joired 
hands in vehement applause, Herr Lohse 
conducted finely, and “ they do say that 
never, in a general way, has there been 
a better performance. 

THesdai/.— Conspicuous bj^ our absence. 

Wednesday . — Impossible to be in more 
than two places at one and the same time, 
and this evening w^as entirely devoted to 
the Diner Tenniel. 

ADDITIONAL ANTICIPATIONS.— IL 
(By R. Tesian Wells.) 

In his articles appearing in the Fort- 
nightly Review, the other prophet named 
Wells seems to anticipate alterations in 
every part of the world. But if we look 
back fifty or sixty years we find that, though 
some countries have become quite dif- 
ferent, others have not changed at all. 

It is probable that this condition of things 
will continue, as shown by the following 
further extracts from the journals of the 
latter half of this century, the Morning 
Motor or the Afternoon Aerostat. 

China . — Meeting Ministers discussed 
position affairs practically unaltered. 
Aged Emperor continues issuing edicts. 
Last one appointed WuN Wop Ping Li, 
great-nephew notorious Li Hung Chang, . 
conduct negotiations. Return Court Pekin ] 
postponed consequence weather. State >; 
weather not mentioned. Probably hot j 
unless cold. Possibly dry unless wet. ^ 
Emperor’s age also given reason delay, j 
but many remark this unlikely diminish g 
by waiting. Sanguine Europeans believe f 
indemnities paid and final settlement ^ 
j arranged this century. Sanguine Euro- ^ 
peans fifty years ago believed same, j 
Ministers discuss next year form of ^ 
loan. Yesterday’s casualties, interna- i 
tional troops: Pekin, one Englishman, x 
five Frenchmen, two Germans, three Hun- i 
garians wounded. No deaths. Conflicts ( 
unusually mild, Japanese police arriving 
time prevent blood shed. H ot weather l 
also pronibtes peace among alliesTcausing g 
indolence. American Minister left Pekin b 
attend opening direct St. Petersburg — s 
Nankin railway by Russian Governor of c 
Yang-tsze Provinces, 1 

America.— Emperor of All the Americas p 



HINTS TO BEGINNERS-SEA FISHING. 

In fishing for oongor eels, it is somstimbs convenient to have a spare boat. 


left San Francisco yesterday in Imperial 
75-knot, 30,000-ton electric yacht, tour 
colonial possessions Asia, Europe, Africa# 
and -visit President Japanese Republic. 
Magnificent spectacle escorting . fleet 
amphibious platinumclads forming motor 
forts on land. Emperor attended by suite 
ex-Presideuts conquered Republics South 
America and elsewhere, also Duke of 
Pittsburg, Imperial Chancellor, Marquis 
of Michigan, Hereditary Great Tin Stick 
in Waiting, Lord Kansas City, Chief 
Usher of the Back Staircase, and Lord 
Poker Flats, Grand Secretary Imperial 
Order of the Striped Star. 

Turkey. — Sultan received yesterday 
Lord Lexington, American Ambassador. 
Stormy interview. Sultan endeavoured 
borrow fifty piastres for immediate per- 
sonal needs purchase second-hand frock- 
coat in London. Existing one worn out. 
Treasury empty. Government loans im- 
possible. Ambassador required order 


fifty men-of-war American shipbuilders. 
Also purchase frock-coat Bowery New 
York, Sultan refused. No money buy 
ships. Also he aud predecessors always 
accustomed London fashion. Lord Lex- 
ington threatened demand passports and 
bombard Yildiz Kioisk. Finally required 
Sultan order nominally five hundred 
10,000-ton amphibious platinumclads, 
actually receiving one 25-ton aluminium 
submarine, paying monthly instalments 
seven piastres . American ImjDerial Govern- 
ment then supply frock-coat latest Chicago 
cut, now preferred obsolete London style, 
holding Smyrna and other ports Asia 
Minor not Russian as security. Sultan 
said indifferent fate of Asia Minor or 
condition Turkish fleet but must have 
twenty piastres pocket-money. Finally 
accepted nineteen piastres, signing irade 
commanding Minister Marine order five 
hundred platinumclads immediately, 

H. D. B. 
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ON STAGE “FOOD AND FEEDING/* 

"We were disciissing theatrical banquets as given on the 
stage, whether in farce, opera, or drama, and one and all 
agreed that, commencing with the verj grand affair at Giamis 
Castle, which was of the nature of a public dinner given bj 
that superbly entertaining couple King Macbeth and his 
amiable queen on their accession to the Scottish throne, 
And continuing with the feasts of foolishness and flow of 
melody in Les EuguenotSf Don Giovanni, Traviata, and many 
others, down to the wed^ng breakfast in Trelaymy of the 
Wells, all such stage festivities were like the super guests 
and the “property’' goblets, mere empty forms, mere outward 
show, ridiculous even to an audience most charitably disposed 
towards an accepted “ stage illusion,” and eminently unsatisfac- 
tory to the inner consciousness of a healthy appetite possessed 
by the most eminent actors, whatever their line might be. 

Then we, well acquainted with the usual stock-in-trade anec- 
dotes of the Drama, recalled how a real meal had invariably to 
be provided on the stage at any theatre whenever the old musical 
farce of No Song no Supper performed. “There is also,” 
quoth somebody present, “ the story of a superb banquet given 
by Madame Yestbis at the Olympic in some play,” — ^but here the 
narrator hesitated, and was lost. The verdict Anally arrived at 
was, and so will remain for some considerable time, that in the 
second act of Mr. F. Anstey'S Man from Blankley's, now going 
stronger than ever at the Prince of "Wales's Theatre, the 
dinner-party scene is unique and is a triumph of stage- 
management. 

In days gone by, Realism on the stage was a constant theme 
for argument. Like the briar- that flourished over the graves of 
Lord Lovel and La-dy Nancy Bell, this Realism “ grew, and it grew, 
and it gre-e-ew, until it couldn't gre^w-any higher,” and^ we 
had everything real, boats, ships, cabs, carriages, locomotives, 
fire-engines, and galloping horses, until all that was wanted to 
complete the triumph of realism was real acting, and this was 
comparative^ rare.* Realism is in the first stage of its decadence : 
against the introduction on the stage of such material objects 
as engines, cabs, and billiard -tables there is a reaction; “ we 
don't want ’em any more,” as the song, once so popular, had it. 
But, instead, we are going to have on the stage “living 
pictures” of real life; and, to begin with, here at the 
Prince of Wales' Theatre is the real presentment of a 
genuine dinner party given by eminently respectable people 
living in a semi-suburban quarter of London. It is a cleverly- 
contrived scene ; the dinner is steadily gone through. The hired 
waiter, a butler out of an engagement, one Dawes, is delightfully 
played by Mr. Arthur Playfair, who directs the two parlour- 
maids, and superintends the entire arrangements. Soup, fish,. 
entrees, joints, sweets,, vegetables are all duly handed, the 
conversation is fitful, there are bursts of sound, there is a hum, 
there is a silence, and so perfect is '.the stage-craft that the 
audience, having granted the premises, follow all the dialogue 
that skilfully assists the plot and develops the characters, 
just.as if it were the most natural thing in the world for any 
guest^at a dinner-table to sg;y what he didn’twish anyone else 
to hear in a tone so skilfully pitched as to reach the furthest 
limits of the gallery and pit. 

Miss Fanny Brough is immense in this scene, as she Is 
throughout the piece, sharing the success with Miss Jessie 
Bateman, Miss Pateman, Miss Victor, and all the representa- 
tives of the guests with their most artistically marked 
individualities, who, as a rule, have caught so exactly the tone 
of the situation as to make the perfectly self-contained Lord 
Strathpeffer, played by Charles Hawtrey at his very best, 
stand out iu admirable contrast with Mr. Henry Kemble's 
capital presentment of the pompous old humbug of a Radical, 
Gabriel Gihuattle, and with the tricks and manners of the 
curious collection of antiquities that figure at the oval table 
chess ftoMARSH, Ledbury Square, Bayswater. 


TO GAD’S HILL AND BACK. 

(From a Pickwickian Note-Book*) 

Saturday, June 8 .— Received at Rochester (dear, quaint old 
town, so reminiscent of Jingle, Job's tragedian brother, andPick- 
wickians) by the kind* and courteous Dean KoiE, who, in the 
Goiidhaii, made us welcome to “ Dickens Town ” and “ Dickens 
Land,” in a neat speech, which was a perfect model of plain, 
unadorned oratory, although the Dean, so justly celebrated for 
his love of horticulture and for his rose-growing, might have 
filled it with the choicest flowers of speech. The Dean, who 
has seen some eighty summers, is as bright as ever he was 
when first this present deponent had the pleasure of seeing him 
— “tndi tantum ” on that occasion — some— well, no matter how 
many— years ago. His Reverence was John Leech's companion 
during that Little Tour in Ireland, of which I regret to say I 
have not a copy on my shelves. This must be remedied. 

How perfect a day we had ! Thanks, first and foremost, to 
one bearing the world-honoured name of Dickens, yclept Henry, 
Q.C., and then to the energy of that devoted Pickwickian, Percy 
Fitzgerald, who had ingeniously mapped out our route from 
Rochester, where, at the “Bull,” were evoked such pleasant 
memories of Winkle and Dr. Slammer, of Jingle and Dismal J emmy, 
and of the genial Mr. Pickivick himself, that had we stayed the 
night at the ancient hostelrie, most certainly should we have seen 
the shades of these old friends celebrating with ns the Charles 
Dickens Anniversary. Thence to the ‘ ‘ Leather Bottel , ” at Cob- 
ham, where Mr. Tiipman consoled himself for the loss of Rachel 
Wardle, and then, to the orchestral accompaniment of thousands 
of humming insects, for a stroll amidst a perfect forest of rhodo- 
dendrons in all their luxuriance of harmoniously varied colour. 

Gad's EilU To the -House, to the room, to the study. The 
true spirit of pilgrimage all > of us realise in the quiet, in 
the English homeliness, in the very .Dickensian atmosphere of 
the House and grounds, over which the Boz Club is courteously 
shown by our courteous hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Latham, now 
owners of the property. Here he had constructed, here he had 
laid out his plots, here was his fancy, there his delight, and 
everywhere his work. Dear was it to him to recall the Shaks- 
pearean tradition of the place ; dearer to us to recall him, the 
great master of truth in fiction. Our conversation is entirely 
of him, inseparable from his work. And when the moment 
comes that this delightful day must end, then there is one toast, 
one only, silently responded to with all our hearts, the name of 
‘ ‘ Boz. ' ' And so ends an informally kept anniversary . 

A few days after the above recorded visit to Gad's Hill, I 
was the favoured recipient of a photogravure portrait by the 
Gresham Publishing Company, Glasgow, of Charles Dickens, 
which is an admirable likeness of the great novelist, exactly 
as he was on the last occasion I ever had the great satisfaction 
of seeing him, ’ As far as my memory serves, this likeness is 
perfect. Who having once seen Diqkens could ever forget him ? 

Odd,- too, that this should come from Glasgow. On the spur 
of the’ moment, I can only recall two sketches of Scotch or 
Irish character in all Dickens. 'Tis a pity that the 
Picltwdckians' never crossed the border. How Tracy Tupman 
would have lost his heart over and over again to the Scotch 
lassies and the Irish colleens ! Had Dickens taken them to 
Ireland, howKillarney would have inspired Poet Snodgrass ! Mr. 
Winkle at the Curragh, and Sam Weller in a faction fight, would 
have been delightful ! And how Mr. Pickwick would have filled 
his note-book with reminiscences of Watergrass ! Perhaps best 
as it is, and with the best all true Pickwiekians are content. 


The International Publishers' Congress at Berlin.— The 
Times of Saturday, June 15, reports that the members of this 
Congress were to be “ entertained ” (last Friday evening) “ in 
the Zoological Gardens,” Evidently the Berliners consider 
their guests as genuine “ Lions.” 
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Auntie. “ I wonder what Mamma will sAt when you tell her how naughty 
you’ve been.” 

Little Qi/rl. “I shan’t, though. I’ll say I’ve been very good.’ 

Awtltie. '‘You QAJS^T do that, mt dear. It will be a lie.” 

LiMe Girl. “Oo, bother! I forgot about lies !” 


THE PALE POEM. 

Souu of the seasons song ! 

A panting poem pale 
I cast 
Among 
A giiast- 
Ly throng 

Of singers who assail; 

My mellow melody, 

Tho’ framed in ^fancy frail and pallid 
phantasy* 

’Mid modern Muse’s murk 
In loveliness I lilt ; 

I fling 
To Time 
A thing 
Sublime 

,In hud-like beauty built. 

In silver sadness I 

Repine when I perpend pale poems some- 
times die. 

In mystic maze I muse, 

In odour eke occult ; 

You mind 
That I ’m 

» A kind 

Of rhyme 
Divinely difficult : 

A pale-pink pleasaunce ground 
With pensive poppies pranckt and purple 
palings round. 

’Pon pinions pale I poise 
Like bliss-born butterfly 
O’er rose. 

I wreathe 
In throes, 

And breathe 

Each echo’s ecstasy. * 

In phantom fields I dwell, 

Like love-lorn lily limp or azure asphodel. 

Nor to my passion pale 
One thought I bring, because 
I try 
To see 
If I 

Can be 

As faint and fearful as 
The poems of to-day. 

I think I am, and shall endure as long as 
they. 

PEOPLE WHO PALL ON ME. 
lY.— T he “Worthy Person.” 

Possibly this term was invented as a 
polite equivalent for mental decay, as the 
worthy person is, as a rule, cxuite elderly. 
Who ever heard of a young man or woman 
that was a worthy person ? If a youth 
evinces a leaning toward intellectual 
obtuseness, we call him a young ass, or 
words to that effect. But after a certain 
age the young ass is transformed into a 
worthy person. He may be a preacher, 
for instance, with a faculty for verbosity 


such as Lady Susan Harabin and Mr. 
Luoibn Bbensor agreed to condemn ; but 
you will be informed by a host of old lady 
apologists that he is really a very worthy 
man. Or, if among your accxuaintances 
there be one man or woman woefully 
deficient in tact, and dull beyond the 
dreams of idiocy, you are sure to be told 
that this individual is a very worthy 
person. “I know that worthy person,” 
you cry, with a foresight bom of bitter 
experience ; “he comes from Bore-land.” 

But, says the Apologist, he is kind- 

hearted, and surely Nay, I protest 

most strenuously this only aggravates the 
case. Were the worthy person a Peck- 
sniff you could unmask him with a glow 
of satisfaction, but his amiable intentions 
disarm your attack while they render him 
the more ittolerable. An amiable hore 
is tho very worst kind of bore. Your 
shafts of ridicule fall hopelessly tangled 


in the rank weedy growth of his bene- 
volent intentions. The iciness of your 
manner never affects him because it 
never reaches its destination. The 
warm, enervating atmosphere of tropical 
geniality that surrounds him protects 
him from the Arctic moods of acquaint- 
ances. No, the poet who wrote thought- 
lessly about kind hearts forgot the 
worthy person. After all, a coronet is 
an asset while a kind-hearted worthy 
person is too often merely an ass. 

There is only one course to take with 
worthy persons — avoid them. When you 
hear the epithet, think of the red flag that 
precedes the steam-roller and beware. 
Otherwise, tho steed of your temper, which 
you usually cau keep so well under control, 
will jib and rear when the puffing tmisms 
and snorting commonplaces of the ponder^ 
ous, slow-moving “ worthy person ” come 
within the range of sight and hearing. 
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‘^POSTERS.” 

'When in tbe stalls yoa^re ya’\\’ning at a play you read that 
morning 

"Was a lurid melodrama and would thrill you to the core,” 

When you find it dull and dreary and you ’re absolutely weary 
Of fair damsels in dilemmas that so oft you ’ve seen before ; 

Then you think about a poster with a new and novel scene 
on it, 

A moonlight night — the Scotch express — a rock about to fall ! 

When the hero, who ’s to warn her, does the rescue round the 
corner, 

Then you say, “Well, what a swindle was the poster on the 
wall ! ” 

ir. 

When the arid veldt is parching and when ToaiMY is a-marching 
With his rags a-hanging round him on a chase of no avail, 

When for home he ’s sick and dying and when critics are a-crying 
“ We must send another army for the one we *ve got is stale ; ” 

Then he thinks about a poster — dashing military men on it. 
With scarlet coats and polished boots — alert at bugle call. 

When fighting proves a lengthy boat and khaki blots the glamour 
out, 

Then he says, “ Well, w’hat a swindle was the poster on the 
wall ! ’ ’ 

ITI. 

When there’s been a snap election and you find that your 
selection 

Is disposed to sweetly slumber through the thunder of debate, 

When his time he ’s been a-sparing and he ’s also been a-pairing 
With an extra-ultra-anti law and order reprobate ; 

Then you think about a poster and the breezy British style 
on it, 

How^ doggedly he ’d guard your rights wuthin St. Stephen’s 
hall. 

When in no wise self-asserting he is on the Terrace flirting, 
Then you say, “Well, what a swindle *vvas the poster on the 
wall ! ’ ’ 

IV. 

When pictorial advertising and attractions appetising 
Have inveigled you to 'wander to a Continental Spa, 

But instead of being feted you perceive it ’s just created 
And you sit in silent solitude and wonder where you are ; 

Then you think about a poster and the gay and giddy throng 
on it, 

A Kursaal looking rakish and suggestions of a ball ; 

When the “Great Confetti Battle” is the hailstones’ rattle, 
rattle ! 

Then you say, “ Well, what a swindle was the poster on the 
walll” Huan Mee. 


PROM SHADE TO SHADE. 

To Charles Dichen^^ Esq. 

My delvr Charles, — Why do we meet so rarely ? No count- 
less leagues of Shadow-land divide us. The journey is not a 
long one. The steam-boats on the Acheron are lately much 
improved, and there is an excellent service of the best motor- 
cars from the place of landing. All these advantages are fully 
set out in our time-tables — yet for some reason, as I say, we 
rarely meet. This must be altered. Will you make up your 
mind and pack up your traps and come to me on Tuesday next ? 
I have some fine Chambertin, and Terre, dear old Terb;6— you 
remember his queer little place in the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs— has promised to provide a dish of houillahaisse. I 
have asked Fielding, Charles Lamb, and one or two other 
bright particular souls to be of the company. Goldsmith and 
Garrick and Dick Bteblb may come, Addison is uncertain, 
but, to t^l you the truth, if he fails us I shall not grieve un- 


duly. He ’s a good creature, but has a mighty capacity for 
being ponderous, and after two glasses he quotes from himself. 
As I ’m a dead sinner, I cannot stand anything more from 
Cato or The Campaign. They ’re well enough in their way, 
but it ’s not your way or mine, and even on earth that bit 
about pale Britannia was done to death. 

Well, Charles, they have been celebrating you, I see, in 
your well-loved haunts, visiting Gad’s Hill in cheerful state, 
and recalling to one another the places consecrated by your 
genius. It was well done, a pious pilgrimage to a happy 
shrine. It is right that they should sometimes think of us who 
pass our days far removed from the cheerful laughter and the 
friendly voices of living men. What would they say if we told 
them the truth ? Would they pity us or envy if they knew that 
■we existed among the creatures of our own creating, each of us 
in his own little kingdom with his own retainers and his own 
population made for him by his brain? Had I but knovui in 
time, I think I might have spared myself a snob or two. Barry 
Lyndon amused me at first, but he ’s a drunken unprincipled 
rascal. Something of a coward too, as you may judge when I 
tell you that old Costkjan cuffed him soundly last week for 
having threatened to kick Jos Hedley, and Barry, though he 
made much noise, never gave a cuff in return. I always sus- 
pected the rogue’s bluster, and now I know. You, too, could 
be happy, I believe, without Jonas or Carker, and even Mrs. 
Gamp may prove a trial. But qne faire? They are but as we 
made them, and, such as they are, we must endure them. 

•No matter, come on Tuesday and let us renew our life and our 
youth and the happy days that are no more. Be sure of this, 
whatever else you may be doubtful of : no man ever had for 
you a more loyal regard and admiration than he who now writes 
to you and asks you to hear him company. And in your genial 
soul, what room can there be for anything but noble loyalty 
and generous good fellowship ? Farewell. 

Yours, as ever, in friendship and esteem, 

W. M. Thackeray. 


McCORIOLANUS PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 

During the playing of Coriolanus at the Lyceum the playing 
of the orchestra, to the ears of the uninitiated, seemed to be 
but the pleasant Mackenzieish flavouring to the somewhat 
heavy Shakspeareaii dish. Severed from its close connection 
with Voliimnia's big boy, and. produced by itself at an after- 
noon concert at Queen’s Hall, even Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
conducting his own -work in person, must have been satisfied 
not only wfith the orchestra’s admirable performance, but also 
■with its enthusiastic reception by an audience in whose 
ears, when it was given at the theatre as part and parcel of 
the play, its beauties would probably have passed unnoticed. 

In a drama, music that would stand by its own intrinsic 
merit, or fall by the absence of it, has but a poor chance 
of being taken seriously and at its real value when blended 
into the action and overpowered by such dialogue as falls to 
the lot of the Hectorlike youthful Roman warrior. Sir Alec’S 
is a musical dish a part, and the more frequently it is heard, 
as given on this occasion, the more popular will it become. 

And while on the subject of this same afternoon concert, it 
must be recorded how admirably Verdi's Requiem was rendered 
by Mesdames Marie Brema and Sobrtno, Messieurs Plan^ON 
and Anselmi, and a chorus which differed from our gay young 
opera choristers and light-of-other-days singers at Co vent Gar- 
den in being as nearly perfect in every respect as possible. 
Those who were not present on this occasion missed a great 
treat, though maybe they were consoled by some other equally 
great treat in another quarter of the musical world. 


"Why did the Oval “ look round ” ? 

Because there were so many “maidens ” bold there. 
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BACILLUS AMORIS. 

A German pathologist is reported to have 
discovered a serum which kills the Bacillus 
amorisA' ~ Baihj Faper.’] 

Let pathology work as it will, 

And puzzle its brains as it pleases 
To fipcl out a serum to kill 
The oldest of mortal diseases ; 

But bootless and vain is its aim, 

And most ineffective its lore is, 

For hark 1 how its victims exclaim, 

“ Thrice welcome, Bacillus amoris ! ’’ 

I can’t write my leader,” cried Jones, 
My thoughts will not centre uiDon it,” 
■While Smith in the counting-house owns 
He is trying his hand at a sonnet. 

Yet they are not incensed when they see 
How their wits have been wandering, 
nor is 

Their anger directed at thee, 

Seductive Bacillus amoris. 

What follows is perfectly plain : 

It means a most shocking dispersal 
Of energy, money and brain, 

And the havoc is quite universal ; 

All suffer alike, rich and poor, 

Red Radicals, crusted old Tories— 

And is there no possible cure 
For this fatal Bacillus amovis f 

Some doctors by poverty swear, 

And all other serums disparage, 

While others will solemnly swear 
There ’s nothing so certain as marriage ; 
Some tell you that honeymoons kill 
With absolute sureness. What stories ! 
I ’ve tried all the three, and I still 
Am a prey to Bacillus amoris. 



Harry. ” Oh, Hellib baeling, I *m so unhappy ! I feel we shall jofee get your 
fathee’s consent to our marriage.” 

Nellie. “Oh, Harry dear, 1 feel we shall .... I have an idea! We 

MUST GET Mamma to object, and it ’s sure to come right ! ” 

[We understand the hanns were published within a weeh . — Ed. P.] 


AN INVOCATION. 


A 


SEASIDE ROUNDEL. 


r** Commeree states that the hahit of tea-di inking is becoming prevalent in 
Persia.”] 

Wake from the dust, old Omar, with surprise 
And rub the earth from your bewildered eyes. 

Wipe from your raiment wine’s besotting stain, 

In modern Persia other cults arise. 

Not in the tavern where the ribald throng 
Of vetoed juices come to raise your song. 

The cups that cheer but not inebriate 
Should be your theme— rich syrupy Souchong. 

A cosy table in an A. B. C., 

A buttered scone, is good enough for me, 

A willing maid to answer to my call, 

And for a Jug of Wine — a Cup of Tea. 

I sent my soul the nation’s drink to scan, 

Westward to Frisco, eastward to Japan, 

And everywhere the fragrant cup I find; 

And everywhere the heathen Chinaman. 

Some quaff their Bass, or Special Scotch, and some 
Cocktails, some Veuve Cliquot or costly Mumm, — 

Ah, give me but one meal, at five o’clock, 

And for the music but a kettle-drum. 

So, Omar (since all booms must terminate), 

While Bridge and Ping-pong now usurp your state, 

You yet may win another lease of life, 

By posing as a Temperance Advocate. 


On the sands as loitering I stand 
Where my point of view the scene commands, 

I survey the prospect fair and grand 
On the sands. 

Niggers, half a dozen German bands, 
Photographic touts, persistent, bland. 
Chiromancers reading dirty hands, 

Nursemaids, children, preachers, skiffs that land 
Trippers with cigars of fearful brands, 
Donkeys — everything, in short, but sand — 

On the sands. 


“SPRING, SPRING! BEAUTIFUL SPRING!” 

In a daily paper, under the heading of “Fashionable 
Furniture,” there appeared an explanatory sub-title suggesting 
“What Spring Brides should buy for the Home.” “Spring 
Brides I ” What elastic young women they ought to be ! Female 
“Bounders,” it is to be feared. And, of course, everything to 
match, as, naturally, in the very fitness of things, the Bouncing 
Bridegroom would buy his Bounding Bride (lovely title for a 
Romance, The Bounder^ s Bride !) a mansion in Spring Gardens, 
where there w’-ould be fountains ^of spring water, and where 
every room would be furnished with spring cushions, spring 
chairs, the house itself having been, of course, quite recently 
* ‘ .spring-cleaned. ’ ’ 



A EECOKD BANQUET. 

The banquet given to Our Sir John Tenniel Tvas a splen- 
did public tribute, as the Qhairman, Mr. Aethur Balfour, 
in a speech [replete 'wdth most refined and delicate humour, 
felicitously expressed it, “to a great artist and a great gen- 
tleman.’^ “And,” as the words of the old chorus — suddenly 
started as if by inspiration, and on this occasion sung “with 
one heart and voice” in unison, by all present upstanding — 
have it, “ So say all of us.” So sang “ all of us ” present, and 
so feel and say all to whom the w’orh of Mi\ Punch’s great 
cartoonist is familiar during the last half-century. 

For some seconds the guest of the evening, rising to reply, 
could scarcely restrain his emotion, nor summon up from “the 
vasty depths” of his large heart the words that would not 
“come when they were called.” If, like the blessed and 
aristocratic Ben de Vere (so often quoted), “ ’twas his to speak,” 
then 'twas ours to cheer. The eloquent speeches were silvern 
indeed, but this most eloquent silence wras golden. More than 
a mere few in that great company experienced a certain choky 
sensation in the throat, and a stronger throb of the pulse that 
proved how their hearts were in warmest sympathy with the 
; silent orator, whose pathetic pause was just that “ one touch of 
I nature which makes the whole world kin.” 

At that supreme moment there was not a man amongst us 
who would nob have forgotten injuries and shaken hands with 


his bitterest foe. The pathos of those blanks in Sir John’s 
speech was sublime ; those blanks, indeed, were prizes dis- 
tributed to all present as lasting memorials of a gathering 
absolutely unique in its character. 

As was the occasion, so w’as the recherche dinner : artistic- 
ally ordered, excellently served, wines of the very best, as 
perfect a model to all public-dinner caterers as were the few 
speeches delivered perfect models of post-prandial oratory. 
And yet, brilliant as was the entire evening, all present, as Mr. 

! Augustin Birrbll finely said, “ had had from Sir John Tenniel 
a speech which made one in love with silence.” 

All sympathised with the Chairman in regretting the enforced 
absence of Lord Bosebery, to whom the initiative of this 
banquet was due, and, in mentioning this, it will not be con- 
sidered a breach of etiquette to add that Lord James of 
Hereford and Mr. Alfred db Rothschild are to be specially 
thanked for their invaluable assistance and hearty co-operation 
which had helped to somewhat lighten the labours of the 
indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Charles 'Willie Mathews, who, 
on Lord Rosebery’s suggestion, had most willingly undertaken 
a task of no little difficulty as a labour of love, purely out of a 
sense of the highest personal esteem for Sir John Tenniel, as 
“ great gentleman and great artist,” whose admirable work in 
the service of the British Public, ^and for the matter of that of 
the civilised world, for over half a century, ought to receive, 
as it now has done, the heartiest public recognition. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, H.P. 

House of Commons, Monday night. — If 
anything could abash the Sage of Queen 
Anne’s Gate, or bring i he crimson blush 




“DOT ONE PENNY.” 

(Sir Pr-d-r-ek D-x-n dot H-rtl-nd ) 

to the cheek of Don't Keir Hardie, it -was 
Dixon-Hartland's demonstration of the 
dirt-cheapness of British Royalty. Select 
Committee to ^vhich King's Civil List 
originally referred unanimously agreed to 
certain resolutions. Sage of Queen Anne’s 
Gate alone in his opposition ; drew up 
report of his ov/n, which stood in severe 
minority of one ; had satisfaction of see- 
ing it printed for benefit of posterity side 
by side with Majority Report. Restated 
his objections on earlier stage of Bill. 
Reasonable to suppose that would serve. 
To-night House in Committee on the 
Bill. Coming back refreshed Avith ‘Whit- 
sun holidays the Sage begins ah ovo, as a 
Member long gone over to the majority 
once said on the third reading of a 
drainage Bill. Puts down amendments to 
every clause of Bill ; some hours of sultry 
night passed by overwhelming majority in 
walking through the No Lobby. 

It was on amendment to reduce total 
amount of Civil List from £470,000 to 
£415,000, that Dixon - Ha rtland inter- 
posed. A busy man, a banker, author of 
the Genealogical History of the Royal 
Houses of Europe, Frederick Dixon Dixon- 
Hartland, Bart., felt the time had come 
to bring the loyal foot down on the head of 
the incipient dragon of Democracy. The 
Sage insisted £470,000 a year too much to 
pay for Royalty ; Don’t Keir Hardie, 
frowning above voluminous blood - red 
necktie that must have cost at least one- 
and-nine in the Borough, backed him up. 

“Yery well," said the many-syllabled 
Hartland ; we T1 see." 

Devoted the reasonably long Whitsun 
recess to preparation of table designed to 
shoTv comparative cheapness of home-bred 


Royalty ; worked the sum out in decimal 
fractions ; nothing like being precise in 
these matters. 

“The cost of Royalty in Germany per 
head of the population," he said, glancing 
sternly over his spectacles at the shrink- 
ing figure of the Sage of Queen Anne's 
Gate, “ is dot 3Jd. ; in Italy it is dot 4-Jd. ; ' 
in Spain," here he turned his regard upon 
Don’t Keir Hardie, who ostentatiously 
affected complete indifference, “it is dot 
4d., plus the sixteenth part of a penny ; 
in Russia it is dot 5d." 

Committee beginning to simmer with 
laughter F. D. D-H., sternly regarding the 
tw’o prisoners in the dock opposite, 
emphatically repeated the dot ; Committee 
broke into irreverent laughter. 

“ Dixon - Hartland 's getting quite 
dotty,” someone whispered, and the 
laughter rose again. 

The Baronet, temporarily withdrawing 
his gaze from benches below the Gangway 
opposite, turned with amazement to regard 
the laughing faces that circled him. 

“In this country,” he added, in tones 
of tragic solemnity, “the cost of Royalty 
is dot one penny." 

After this nothing more was heard or 
said amid the whirlwind of laughter. 
F. D. D-H. sat down; but he had made 
his point— I mean his dot, and aggressive 
Democracy w^as ground to powTler. 

Business do?ie.— Civil List passed after 
much exercise in Division Lobby. 

Tuesda y night . — “ Man and boy, I ’ ve 
been in the House of Commons twenty- 
eight years," said the Member for Sark, 
“ and I never saw the game played quite 
so low do’wm as to-night." 

Appointed business, statement by Prince 
Arthur affecting affairs through remain- 
der of Session. There being only thirty- 
nine Questions on Paper, reasonable to 
suppose that motion appropriating remain- 
ing time of Session would come on about 
four o’clock. An hour’s talk w^ould serve, 
and at five o’clock the House would settle 
down to debate on Factories and Work- 
shops’ Bill, which affects the health and 
comfort of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women. This forecast founded on as- 
sumption that House of Commons is a 
business assembly, its affairs controlled 
by dictates of common-sense. That’s 
just where the bottom falls out of the 
bucket. What happened was that two 
Private Bills, one affecting a Gas Com- 
pany, the other a Railway Company, took 
precedence, waiving aside the Leader of 
the House, Members with Questions, 
Ministers with Ans'wers. 

The two first and freshest hours of sit- 
ting appropriated for these Bills, it looked 
as if business really at hand. “ Oh, no, you 
don’t," said John Dillon. 

Among list of private business was a 
Provisional Order affecting the Arizona 
'Copper Company. What ’s the Arizona 
Copper Company to the Irish Member, or 


the Irish Member to it, that he should 
w’eep for it? Nothing more than HEcrBV 
was to the player who rehearsed before 
Hamlet. But it WDuld serve as well as 
anything to obstruct business and pre- 
vent the case of the factory workers being 
fairly considered. Accordingly, another 
half-hour wasted, whilst Dilidn and Red- 
mond Cline talked about Arizona Copper 
Company, on which they frankly confessed 
they knew absolutely nothing. Mean- 
w’hilethe Speaker sat in Chair impotent 
to prevent this prank, and the mightiest 
Legislative Assembly in the world, w’hose 
word can launch a thousand ships or place 
in the field an army that could storm the 
topmost towers of Ilium, quietly suffered. 

The Factories’ Bill was not taken in 
hand till half-past nine, with the know- 
ledge that Debate might not extend be- 
yond midnight. Thus two hours and a- 
half w'ere allotted to business and six 
and a-half to approaching it. PRINCE 
Arthur remarked that it is impossible 
for outside public to understand certain 
nuances of procedure. That is true ; but 
the public will understand the bald state- 
ment of fact here set forth, and, in imita- 
tion of Wilson Barrett in a shelved play, 
wull throw up gaunt arms and cry aload, 
* ‘ How long ? How long ? ’ ’ 

Business done. — Remainder of Session 
commandeered for public business. The 
Divine Sara reviewed Parliamentary 
forces from the Ladies’ Gallery. Much 
puzzled by its construction. ‘ ‘ Your Poet 



“ I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to enlarge on 
this topic.” 

(Sir M-rkSW-rt.) 
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“COESAIES” ET THE OFFING. 

Law and Order keeps an eye on two piratical craft. 
(Cap’en T-mray B-wl-s, and Mr. R-g-n-ld M-ck-nna.) 


was wrong, cher Tobie,” she said, 
“ Iron bars do make a cage/’ 

Tlmrsday night . — ^House laughed when, 
the other day, O.-B. announced discovery 
that if of six battalions you send three 
out of the country sis don’t remain. 
Laughed again to-night when Cap’en 
Tommy Bowles delicately alluded to frag- 
ment of the Gibraltar Defences Com- 
mission still serving. Originally there 
were four Members. Having mentioned 
that in certain circumstances he had 
resigned, the Cap’en added, “I do not 
know what has since occurred with what 
remained of the Commission,” 
i^umerically, the fragment was three- 
quarters of the whole. But in estimating 
value something more than numerals must 
be taken into account. For example, 
there’s Great Britain, Jersey, Alderney 
and Sark — four islands. If by some 
convulsion of JSfature Great Britain were 
whelmed in the sea, Jersey, Alderney and 
Sark remaining intact, we, regardless of 
their aggregate number, would naturally 
allude to them as “ what remained of the 
Islands.” Thus the Cap’en was, as usual, 
right, the frivolous House only too ready 
to ripple the stagnant water of its pro- j 
cedure with gust of laughter. 

Business done . — Two hours appropriated I 
for private Bill ; one hour and a half for 
Questions, mostly frivolous ; another hour 
and a half for motion for adjournment in 


order that Cap’en Tommy might reel off 
his speech about Gibraltar. This brought 
Sitting up to eight o’clock, leaving four 
hours for work out of a possible nine. 

Friday night. --BLUTA^cn having given 
up writing, Henry Broadhurst takes 
pen in hand and gives us the history 
of his life (HUTCHINSON). A very good 
book it is ; interesting story of honest, 
arduous daily life, simply, modestly 
told. His acquaintance with the Home 
Office is intimate and xmique. In his 
early capacity as a stonemason he helped 
to build it; many years later he sat 
in one of its carpeted rooms Under- 
secretary for State for the Depart- 
ment. Every soldier knows he carries in 
his knapsack the baton of a Field Mar- 
shal. Broadhurst has proved that the 
working mason may carry in his basket 
the quill pen of a Minister of the Crown. 

The story is creditable alike to English 
public life and Henry Broadhurst’s 
share in it. The only dark spot, lightly 
touched, is that wherein the petty 
jealousies of the class he had served 
since boyhood found issue in per- 
sistent calumny and organized effort to 
withdraw from him the support of the 
working man. Broadhurst met the 
unequal contest pluckily and straight- 
forwardly, and in the end overcame. 

With pardonable pride, the ex-stond 
mason habitually declined invitations to 


dinner with the great- Occasionally he 
varied from his practice, notably in 
attending a little dinner given by Lord 
(then Sir Henry) Jaivies at Greenwich. 
Amongst the company were the Squire 
I OF Maltvood, Don Jose, and Mr, Asquith, 

I It was towards the end of the Session of 
188C, when there was talk of re-union of 
the Liberal Party. Broadhurst surmises 
that this dinner was specially designed 
to that end. All of which makes more 
pointed his contribution to the conver- 
sation. 

The host asked him across the table 
whether he had lately brought his bull- 
terrier down to the House of Commons. 

‘‘ I replied,” he writes, “ I thought the 
time was coming when it would be neces- 
sary to bring it in order to clear out the 
rats. The meeting,” he adds, “at once 
became more genial, and a very pleasant 
evening was the immediate outcome.” 
The book was worth writing, if only for 
inclusion of this delicious passage. 

Business done . — Committee of Supply. 


MORE DUCAL REFLECTIONS. 

[** The Government were justified in assuming 
that they still had the confidence of the country, 
but they should have had no right to be surprised 
if a different conclusion had been formed.”-— 2%^ 
Duke of Bemmhxre.l 

You gentlemeu of common-sense 
Require no demonstration 
That possess the confidence 
Of all the British nation ; 

Though were Ave in the painful plight 
Of being left without it, 

I do not think we ’ve any right 
To be surprised about it. 

The war, of course, w^e’ve carried 
through 

In triumph, every action 
Therewith connected giving u- 
niversal satisfaction ; 

Though had the public changed their 
views 

As blunder followed blunder, 

It had, I think, been inexcus- 
able in us to wonder. 

Tax-payers are delighted at 
The new financial cycle 
For which they daily breathe their grat- 
itude to good Sir Michael ; 

Though had their sage opinions veered, 
With taxes always rising, 

To me it would not have appeared 
Remarkably surprising. 

Our social programme— Bills to house, 
Our liquor legisation, 

And old-age pension schemes arouse 
The country’s admiration. 

Though had they looked on what we ’ve | 
done j 

With odium nnboiuided, 

I must confess that I, for one, i 

Had hardly been astounded. 




GerUlcman, ** Excuse me, but I think you’ve dropped 
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ANOTHER “REAL CONVERSATION/’ 

A SERIES of “Real Conversations” 
between that distinguished dramatic critic 
Mr. William Archer and various promi- 
nent dramatists is now appearing in the 
Pali Mall Magasine amid thunders of 
applause. Mr. Punchy green with jealousy, 
has decided that he cannot allow a mere 
magazine to have the monopoly of these 
earth-shaking interviews. He has, there- 
fore, intercepted the manuscript of a 
“Real Conversation” between Mr. 
Archer and Senor Echegaray, whose 
play Mariam, now being performed at the 
Royalty, was so enthusiastically praised 
on its production by the critic of the 
World. 

Scene— T lie Ai^horetmn of the Playgoers' 
Chib. Date — The future. Senor 
Echegaray discovered in an armchair 
reading the Daily Telegraph.'^ To 
him Mr. WiLLlAM ARCHER 

W. A. {magisterially). Senor Echegaray, 
I see you are reading the Telegraph. I 
should have thought that vras luirdbj the 
sort of paper a dramatist should read ! 

Senor Echegaray {unsuspiciously). There 
is some other paper you "svould recommend, 
perhaps ? 

IV. A. (severely). There is only one 
journal, my dear Sir, that need engross 
the attention of a person connected with 
play writing. I refer to the World. My 
own weekly articles on the drama appear 
in its columns. They, and they only, 
represent a true and correct judgment on 
such poor plays as are now produced. 

S. E. Indeed ? 

IV. A. Most certainly. You saw my 
article on Mariana, of course ? 

S. E. {putting doiim 2 ^i'P&v). Yes. 

IV. A. Powerful, wasn’t it? Weighty! 
I compared your play to Borneo and Juliet, 
you remember. 

S. E. {yawning). It was really vei*y hand- 
some of you. 

IV. A. (simpering). Not at all. You saw 
the connection, of course? 

S. E. (nervously). Well, the fact is, I am 
not sure that I did. 

W. A. (vexed). 1 think that's rather 
dull of you. Mariana dies in the last 
act. So doe^ Juliet. Both are pas-* 
sionately beloved. What more would you 
have? 

>S’. E. (puziUd). That 's true, of course. 
(Doubtfully) But the differences are even 
moro considerable. Juliet loves her hus- 
band, and kills herself for love of him. 
Mariana hates her husband, and is killed 
by him tot kiving someone else. The 
parallel is not very close, after all. 

IV. A. (huffed). You think not? Well, 
of course^ you must have your own 
opinion. But you will find I am right. 
Besides, you can’t deny that they are 
both love tragedies I 

8. E. No doubt. But 

W» A* {triumphantly). Well then ! 


8. E. (giving up the struggle and accept- 
ing this fatuity ivith a good grace). The 
comparison is more profound than I had 
imagined. 

W. A. (pleased). I felt certain I should 
convince you. And now let us talk of 
something else. I am sure, Senor, that 
you cannot have been in London for even 
a week without realising that the Eng- 
lish drama is in a sad condition, 

S. E. Y"ou don’t say so ? 

W. A. Positively moribund, I assure 
you. Not a star in its firmament, if I may 
so express myself. Except, of course, 
Mr. Phillips. 

8. E. Phillips ? I don’t think I know 
the name. . 

W. A. You shock me ! Our only genius. 
I discovered him. I always do discover 
people. It is my specialty. I discovered 
you, for instance. 

8. E. I am vastly obliged to you. 

TV. A. But 1 shall come to that pre- 
sently. Just now I am speaking of the 
state of the British Drama. In “Real 
Conversations ” it is important to keep 
to the point. 

8. E. (bored). No doubt. 

IV. A. The fact is, all our plays are 
regrettably cheerful just now. Quite 
healthy, in fact. There ’s nothing morbific 
about them. That ’s a had sign I 
’ 8. E. Of course. 

IV. A. (opening his ‘ponderous and mar-- 
\ ble jaiv for a set speech). Dean Swift, you 
may remember, said that a nice man was 
a m'an full of nasty ideas. This applies 
especially to playwrights. It follows, 
therefore, that you cannot have really 
nice plays without nasty plots. And as 
nasty plots seem particularly scarce just 
now the British Drama is naturally in a 
bad way. 

8. E. Inevitably. 

W. A. What we want is a few gloomy 
dramatists like yourself to put things 
right. What with our happy endings and 
our unimpeachable morality our home- 
grown plays just now are unspeakably 
depressing. Sweet and Twenty, for 
instance. What a drama ! The scene, a 
country parsonage. The end, virtue 
rewarded. How morbid! If only dear 
Ibsen — I discovered him, you know — 
would write another Ghosts, how un- 
speakably refreshing it would bo ! 

8. E. (glancing furtively at his Daily 
Telegraph ”). Most refreshing. 

TV. A. (sadly). But he never will. When 
we Dead awaken showed a sad falling away. 
Not half full-blooded enough. Too allu- 
sive altogether. 

8. E. Quite so. 

IV. A. (majestically, noticing that his 
hearer's mind is straying to abandoned 
newspaper). I was going to announce, 
therefore, if you are giving me your 
attention, that with my assistance a great 
future might await your dramas in 
England. 


8. E. (hurriedly concealing abandoned 
newspaper aforesaid). You are very good. 

IV. A. Now that dear Ibsen’s genius is 
so universally recognised he hardly re- 
quires all my time, and I propose to 
devote some of it to pressing your claims 
—in a translation of course — on the atten- 
tion of the British public. 

8. E. This is really most kind of you. 

W. A, There is only one serious obstacle 
that I foresee. 

8. E. (smiling). Y"ou will surmount it. 

IV. A. (stemihj). I must beg you to be 
serious. (Senor Echegaray looks ghm.) 
The obstacle is in your name. 

8. E. My name ? 

TI’. A. Yes. It will be years before 
even the elect will feel certain how to 
pronounce it. I have had the same diffi- 
culty in popularising dear Maeterlinck:. 
Ibsen, of course, anyone can say after a 
fashion. It is true they make it rhyme 
with Gibson — a most regrettable error — 
but, at least, it does not frighten them. 
Your name is exuite another matter. I 
suppose you couldn’t change it ? 

8. E. AAraid I could hardly manage that. 

TV. A. (gloo7nily). It’s very unfortunate. 
However, I shall explain ffo my readers 
that they must sneeze before attempting 
to pronounce it. That will get the vocal 
chords into the proper position. Thus : — 
Hu-tsschg-ray. 

8. E, (encouragingly). Excellent. Bravo! 

W. A. (proudly). I knew" I should manage 
it. And now I must say good-bye. On 
looking through my notes I see I have 
done most of the talking. But that is as 
it should he. In an interview the iDerson 
interviewed gives his Views. In a “ Real 
Conversation” the interview^er does so. 
That’s the whole difference. Good-bye 
again. [Exit busily, pocketing note-book. 

St. J. H. 

NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 

(By the Special Correspondent.) 

Old Style — Half a Century Ago. I give 
more details of the latest fight. The 
general at sunrise ordered an attack. 
(Then follow ten thousand ivords of de- 
scriptive matter.) 1 need scarcely say 
that the mistakes wei*e patent, and can 
easily be recounted. (Then follow ten 
thousand words of criticism.) To sum up, 
although the battle was not a Waterloo, 
still British valour was once more to the 
front. (Then follow ten thousand words 
of eulogy.) 

New Style — Present Day. Battle over. 
Details anticipated by Official Despatch. 
No good sending any more new\s, as all 
the other fellow's (thanks to the Press 
censor) have got the same intelligence. 
Question whether it was worth while 
going to the expense of sending us here. 
So wire to say am coming homo. The 
General can do his owu reporting. Don’t 
want us. 
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THE MISSIOIfARY OF MANNERS. 

[‘< A ntunber of New York women have started 
a league whose mission is to enforce politeness from 
the guards of trains and conductors of electric 
trameai-s .” — Morning Leader. '\ 

LjVDIES, transatlantic ladies, 

When your mission is fulfilled 
Will you take a trip to England and the 
speech refine and gild 
Of the cabby ^\hose response is 
To his more than proper fare 
An impertinent rejoinder and a 4.7 swear ? 

Ladies, transatlantic ladies, 

Here your presence is required ; 

In the manners of our waiters there is 
much to be desired. 

Do you think from scornful gesture 
You could force them to desist 
When we choose the brand of claret that 
is the lowest on the list ? 

Ladies, transatlantic ladies, 

When you ’ve finished with the masses 
Will you turn attention to a section of the 

, upper classes ? 

From experience I know you 
Could the manners much improve 
Of the play 'and party-goers with the 
policy of Shove I ! 

PUBLIC PASSION; 

OR, 'Twixt Love and Fashion. 

[“During the last few years London has been 
getting more and more gregarious, and this season 
it is becoming almost Continental. We English 
are being infected with a passion for living in 
public ,” — The Qmen.l 

Being a Letter from Ina SigisUe to Mrs. 

Selma Truman. 

My dearest Selina, — I am in the 
greatest difficulty, and want your advice. 
In the first place, the War Office is being 
thoroughly reorganized, and Evan has 
been made a major. Isn’t it glorious! 
It is in the Gazette this week, and looks so 
smart in print. I believe he is really very, 
very fond of me, and if ever we are alone 
he will pop the momentous question. If 
ever we are alone! Oh, the awful 
thought. It seems utterly impossible.; 
We are never at home. We even break- 
fast out now on the Thames Embankment, 
and sip our coffee and batter in the tops 
of our eggs to the tune of a Parisian 
mazurka. That 's papa’s idea. 

Once Evan came with the Redwrysts 
and their little Anglo-Indian set, and if 
ever a man’s eyes spoke a tumultuous, 
pent-up passion Evan’S did that morning. 
In future, all love-making will be done 
by signs, because we can’t make love in 
public, and privacy is one of the privi- 
leges of the poor, I tried to show Evan 
my true feelings by raising and lowering 
my eyebrows, until mama asked me to try 
the corner of my handkerchief if I had 
anything in my eye, and not make such 
distressing grimaces • I have persuaded 





She. “And are all these lovely things about which you write imaginary?*' 
The Poet. “Oh, no, Miss Ethel. I have only io open my eyes and I see some 

THING BEAUTIFUL BEFORE ME.” 

She. “Oh, how I wish I could say the same!” 


him to be manicured (my nails simply 
gleam, darling) so that we could meet, 
but Lord Wrinkle seems to live there. 
We have run into him every time. 

If only we could have a meal at home, 
of course the thing could be managed. 
Even with servants coming in and out, I 
believe he would risk some sort of pre- 
liminary canter over the course of true 
love. But our meals have been arranged 
at all the fashionable hotels and restau- 
rants right through the season, including 
dinner-iDarties given and accepted. We 
lunch invariably at Prince’s, we have 
tea invariably at Claridge’s, we have 
dinner invariably at the Carlton, w’e have 
supper at the New Club or the Savoy. 
Always surrounded by a host of chatter- 
ing people, with an occasional fringe of 
relatives. Mama, whose energy is simply 
astounding, goes through it all without 
turning a hair. And Evan and the moon 
are equally remote. What shall I do ? 

That spiteful Aunt Emmeline has an eye 
on Evan for Maud (who, my dear, is as 
thin and hop-poley as ever) , and continually 
throws them together. You see, not 
being so frightfully fashionable as us, 
they have some of their meals at home — 
doesn’t it sound funny? — and ask Mm 
alone. Can’t you see what a terrible 
strait I ’m in ? I’m sure he loves me as 
much as I adore him, and yet the dictates 
of fashion won’t let us alone, or rather, 
won't let us be alone. 

At the Tumnal Tintz’s the other night 
we had Bridge tables instead of pctits 
chevaux, and I got Evan for a partner for 


two rubbers. W^asn’titluck ! Of course 
whenever I had to declare trumps, I said 
“Hearts!" and gave him such a sweet 
look. And when he left the declaration to 
me, I said “Hearts!" with such a deep 
sigh, often sacrificing hundreds of points in 
another suit. We lost over eight pounds 
each, and I don’t believe he saw what I 
meant. Love-making like this is too expen- 
sive. But what is a girl to do ? I can think 
of nothing. Shall I send him a telegram, 
“Someone loves you tremendously be- 
ginning with I"? or put a line in the 
agony column of one of the papers, “If 
Major Evan Stillways will communicate, 
etc., he will hear of something to his ad- 
vantage ’ ’ ? This might seem conceited. 
I would be ill if I thought I should be 
taken home. Then I could get con- 
valescent and receive an ‘ ‘ occasional 
visitor.’’ But I believe it’s fashionable 
to go to hospitals now and be ill among 
all sorts and conditions of people. Dear- 
est and sweetest Selina, do advise me by 
return. 

Your unhappy 

Ina Sigisbie. 

THE GROWL OF A GARDENER. 

The balmy breath of Spring should bring 
The buds that should so soon be fiowers ; 
Yet I in June can scarcely sing 
Of kindly May or April showers. 

For buds, alack ! are buds, not bloom ; 

We cannot bind them into posies. 

That beastly East wind was their doom ; 
In June I waiit not buds but roses 1 
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nm? •DnmzTxrn ! valuable men's lives, and enough had been lost out there with- 

U UiS 15UUJ11JS M Baronite quite agrees with Lady Maud. 

The IMiii’lhjig ("^^'ard, Lock & Co.), by Mayne Lindsay, is a ; Letters of anEton Boy (Cassell & Co.). ‘‘JETcec olim meminisse 
kaleidoscopic - cinematographic romance. Such the Baron, ! “Ancient Etonians,*’ says tHe Baron to himself, 

with his head aching after desperate struggles through its “will enjoy looking back on happy days at ‘ my Tutor’s,’ un- 
mazes and tangles, considers is a perfectly fair description of happy winter mornings at 6.S0 school, haphazard saying lessons 
this wonderful work. “"Wonderful, indeed ; would it were at a later hour in the dingy class-room of some strict, sharp- 
impossible ! ” as the Unwieldy Lexicographer observed of a eyed and sharp-eared master, who was quite ‘up to ’ those who 
fantasia on the violoncello. Tlie ^y1^^rligig is a most appropriate were ‘ up to ’ Mm ; glorious Fourths of June, the first champagne, 
title for the story, w’hich would, perhaps, not have come into the last swishing, the leave and licence, the delights, the 
in existence but for the popularity of a certain kind of romance dangers, and the anything-but-laborious days in the playing 
whereof The Prisoner of Zenda is the model. Once, in the very fields, in the Five Courts, on the Ascot Road, and, “after 
thickest of the tangle, the Baron endeavoured to retrace his four,” up to Surley and back again for the roll-call, when 
steps to find a fresh starting point, but all in vain. And this is some of us were conspicuous by our “absence,” and others 
a pity, for the melodramatic situations are good in themselves ; were punished for taking on themselves to answer for us, 
the duels, the hairbreadth escapes, the fights, the scrimmages quite by mistake, of course. Yes,” repeated the Baron, pull- 
are described with great spirit, and the illustrations are ing up short, “ I ’ve no doubt of it; there isn’t an old, or let us 


clever. But what the plot may 
be the Baron leaves to some 
Sherlock HoLMES-like critic 
to unravel. 

Just to return for a moment 
to a book the Baron had the 
.pleasure of remarking upon the 
other day, namely, 8a Majeste 
V Amour, for the sake of quoting 
Max O ’Reel’s frank apprecia- 
tion “ decephilosophemaiissade 
\ Thomas Carlyle,” of whom he 
i writes : — 

“ Carlyle a traite le monde eomme 
il traitait sa femme. H lui Icrivait 
des lettres dans lesquelles il lui 
exprimait tout son amour ; mais 
quand il Tavait aupr^a de lui, il ne 
pouvaic jamais reussir a trouver un 
mot aimahle a lui dire, ce qul etit 
aide a la rendre plus heureuse.” 

Absolutely true. The Baron 
can recall more than one Carlyl- 
esque philosopher, w’ho might 
be fitly described as “ sage and 
onions,” with the onions for 
the predominant partner in 
this summarised character. 
Certainly Max O’Rell is an 
amusing and a genial cynic. 

Yeoman Sei^vice (Smith Elder) 
is the title given by Lady 



say an elderly, Etonian to 
whom this book wdll not come 
as a tickle in the ribs, waking 
him up to any number of 
pleasant memories!” In the 
seventeenth letter Mr. Nugent 
Bankes makes his juvenile 
hero relate how he and the 
youthful Thespians at his 
tutor’s performed a burlesque 
, called Villikms and Ms Dinah, 
written aforetime by one "who, 
when at Eton, wrote his first 
farce, and, with a distinguished 
cast, performed it in his tutor’s I 
pupil-room, the author being I 






The only way to enjoy a motoe-cae eedb theoijgh a dusty 


P■ then about two years younger 
than the heroine of the old 
ballad on which the burlesque 
was founded, namely, Miss 
Dinah, who was “seventeen 
years old, with a very large 
; fortune in sil-i-verand gold.” 
f The dates of days and months 
head these letters, but what 
was the year ? ‘Whenever it 
/ was, the “slang ” of the place 
/ seems to have remained un- 
fwr/s.J' changed since “the days when 
^ yo\ %oe went gipsying, along time 
ago,” Le. in 1851 ; but there 
OALL^ was, apparently, more work 
to be got through in Mr. N UGENT 
Bankes’ time than there was 


Maud Rolleston to gleanings costumes of the above type, hermetically 7 f ^ 

IXAUJJ LO gleanings gEAuam and wakeanted dust-peoof. to be got through in Mr. Nugent 

from the diary she kept in South ^ Bankes’ time than there was 

Africa, visiting it as the wife of an Imperial Yeomanry officer at the period of the Baron’s “pupil-room” days, though, judging 
at the front. It has the charm of the lark’s song, inasmuch as from these letters, it doesn’t follow at all that more work mas done 
publication was unpremeditated. We have conveyed in simple then or is done now any better than of yore. Seemingly, these 
language, suitable to the literature of private correspondence, later Etonians are inclined to resent having masters placed over 
a lady’s impressions of what she saw and heard amid the stirring them who had not been educated at Eton, as in the instance of 
scenes of war. There have been some hard things said about “the new master named Hall;” who teaches “ Minorallogy.” 
the crusade of the West End to South Africa. Slumming being This young letter-writer stays at Eton for seven years, so was 
out of fashion, fine ladies took to hospital-nursing. Lady Maud a pretty old boy by the time he took leave of the Head Master, 
really did some practical work, setting up, principally out of who„of course, bade him farewell with best swishes for his 
her private funds, a Convalescent Home at Kimberley. All the happiness. The Baron de B.-W’^. 

same, when, in Jier journeying, she accidentally came within 

range of Lord Kitchener’s glance at a railway station she • 

found it judicious to secrete herself about the premises. Lady WATERLOO UP-TO-DATE. 

Maud ingenuously puts the case against herself and far less (A Fact.) 

worthy searchers after a new form of excitement. Permis- Belgian Guide. Ze brave Pioton ’e fall in ze arms of 

sion to go up to Lindley wheedled out of the General, and toire-- 

rftei^ards retracted, she writes : “ I was horribly disappointed, Facetious Britisher. Where was Lord Robeets ? 
but It was a gimt mercy I did not go. I should certainly hare Guide (»iot to be done). Lord Robbet ’e stand on zis montagne, 
been. very much in the way, and I might, indeed, have cost and ’© cry, “Hoop, Garde, and at zem ! ” 



“THIS HOUSE TO LET,’* 

Sib, you ’re not a bird of passage, but you sometimes, I suppose. 
When you ’re tired of pricking folly with your verses or your 
prose, 

You must sometimes, as I fancy, take a whim to go and range 
To some other part of London or the country for a change. 

That means hunting for a house. Sir ; it ’s a weary job at best. 
Full of carking disappointments, void of happiness or rest. 
There are houses by the hundred, but they never seem to be 
Just the thing — ^at least, I find them quite unsuitable for me. 

There are houses in Belgravia, very frowning, very tall. 
Storeyed palaces of stucco, with a most extensive hall ; 

With electric light and nurseries, and a set of gloomy rooms. 
Like a range of mausoleums in an avenue of tombs. 

There a man might live and flourish, if he cared to take his place 
As an undistinguished atom in illimitable space. 

He would find it hard at starting, but discomforts he might baulk 
With a telescope to see with and a megaphone to talk. 

There are tidy little houses where a doll could live at ease, 
With her tiny cups and saucers giving everlasting teas. 

With my shoulders on the ceiling and my feet upon the floor, 

I should stay inside for ever if 1 once got through the door. 


They have billiard-rooms, these houses, which they always 
advertise 

As containing billiard-tables of a full and proper size. 

They attract me, I admit it, but I doubt if they would do 
With their margins of six inches for your body and your cue. 

Then the fixtures, oh, the fixtures : there are some that seem to 
stay, 

There are some the former tenant seems to pack and take away. 
There are some he kindly leaves you, which are generally those 
That you take (although you hate them) and you pay for through 
the nose. 

So I fancy on the whole. Sir, though I really want to go 
To some other part of London which is closer to the How, 

I ’ll avoid the storeyed palace, and refuse the stuffy cram 
Of the tidy little doll’s house, and be happy where 1 am. 

H. C. L. 


PAX YOBISCUM. 

Foreigner {in Langham Place on Wednesday evening, June 19). 
Vy for dey fight ? Is it an dmeute — a revolution ? 

Police'tnan XXX (wiping the gore off his face). No, Sir; it’s 
what they call a Peace Meeting. 

[Foreigner flies, marvelling at the ways of ces drClcs 
de Rosbifs. 


YOL. CXX, 


1)D 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for Every Bay in the Year. 

Second Series. 

TI.— THE HENLEY" SECTION. 

Dedicated, with sincere admiration, to the Poet {not the 
Regatta), 

June 1st, 2nd.— O ut of the large-limbed night, 

Dewy and lush by tasselled glade and lawn, 

The rumble and roar of roistering carts, 

Insistent as the uneonsolable sea. 

Rolls in to CoA^ent’s ducal marts, 

Groaning with vegetable greenery. 

And, look, the upAvard lark 
Urges his spiral indeterminate flight, 

Thus eaidy drunk Avith joy. Nay, do but hark 
Hoav the lithe milkman at his w’atery trade 
Maddens the slumber-sodden kitchen-maid 
"With virile voluntaries to the davm ! 

Srd. — ^N ow, while the City wakes 

To the old implacable game once more, 

To the lucre-lust too hoary for life to slake, 

Let us afield, Dear Boy, and briefly skirt 
The pungent fumes of Piccadilly’s floor, 

And press to where the boon and buxom Park 
Trembles through all her shimmering trees, alert 
To breathe the inviolate incense borne 
On virgin airs of morn. 

4th— 6th.— But lo ! w’hat artless cavalcade is here, 

That spurns the Rotten "Way 
With strenuous four-foot thud and glimpses seen 
Of middle distance, saddle and thigh between, 
Worshipping, Orient-wise, the risen day *? 

Be still, poor fluttering heart, and vail thy fear I 
This is no heathen orgie ; in their eyes 
I trace no hint of hierophantic mirth ; 

No passionate impulse fires the sombre cheek, 
Sallow with crude 
And unassimilated food ; 

Insane of appetite, but otherwise 
Comparatively sane, 

In these consenting solitudes. 

Ere Fashion’s tardier foot invade 
A peace designed for penitential moods. 

Unvexed of the vulgar gaze, they seek 
To blood the anaemic vein 
And stem the stomach’s irrepressible girth. 
Behold, it is the Fatty-Liver Brigade I 

7th. . . * The Turf 
Ringing — 

The state of the odds by the layers of odds 

Bruited preposterous 

Over the railings 

Into the plunger's infatuate ear* 

8th — 10th. In days that succeeded 

The purely chaotic 
Condition of Nature, 

Rhymeless, amorphous. 

Much like the metre 
These verses are made in — 

In the commencement, 

As I was remarking. 

Turf was a feature 
In Eden, the well-knoAvn 
^ Site of Creation. 

There lay the prime horse. 

Absolute, thoroughbred. 

Showing no blot 


In his family ’scutcheon. 

Unbridled, unpaddocked, 

Unnoted of tipsters, 

He took through the Garden 
His usual canter, 

Or sat on me, downy, absorbing his meal. 
11th. . . . Then spake our Parent : 

“Hoi what a noble beast ! 

He, on his backbone, 

Unless I ’m mistaken. 

Will carry posterity 
OA^er green places 
On wings of the morning ; 

The joy of my offspring and pride of the Race ! 
12th. . - . Such was our Forefather’s 
Dim adumbration ; 

There liaA^e been other 
More recent allusions 
To sport on the flat ; 

This was the first of them ; 

Then and thenceforward 
I am the Turf. 

18th— 16th. Circling and sweeping 

Round Tattenham corner, 

Prone doAvn the hillside. 

The hell-trap of Holocaust, 

Flashes the field. 

Out on the home-straight 
(Lo ! where the Derby dog. 

Openly imbecile, 

Seizes this crucial 
Occasion for crossing) 

Forth fares the favourite 
(Cannon to rear of him) 

Rightly ignoring 

The weight on his withers, 

The subtly prehensile 
Midget from over there ; 

And to the manifest 
Mirth of his hackers, 

Lifts his homunculus 
First past the post. 

That is my moment, 

Crowded, delirious ! 

What did I tell you ? 

I am the Turf. 

The Turf 
Turfy — 

The state of the odds by the layers of odds 
Bruited preposterous 
Over the railings 

Into the plunger's infatuate tympanum — 

I am the Turf, O. S. 

(To he continued.) 


“ TO INTRODUCE IT INTO CHINA.”— San ToL 
[“An amazing story comes from China. The Heir- Apparent has, it is> 
said, been greatly misbehaving himself and indulging in riotous pleasures. 
The Empress took him to task, and to her intense surprise the young man 
|a:eated her to some saucy and flippant replies. It is difficult to imagine 
anyone being saucy and flippant with the Dowager-Empress.” — The 
Globe.'] 

Dowagei'-Empress (severely). Not liking your nicee new fiends.; 
Shall spankee spankee if you no gh^ee them up. Last Aveek, 
I see you with Ho-Wot-Fun at Lun-Shon. Ho-Wot-Fun plentee 
bad man ; too mutchee Boun-Dah. " ^ 

Emperor (sticMng cheap .cigarette in mouth and puffing smoke 
in Aunty's” face,) Wot-Ho, olegal I You makee me laugheei* 

I Last night I go to Sing-Song ; plenty larks. To-night, I go io* 
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EASY PROBLEM PICTURE. “NAME THE WINNER!” 

Judging from their countenances, which: of these two, who hAve just returned 

FROM A RACE MEETING, HAS “MADE A BIT ** 1 


Empire — ploper place for Emperor. Last 
w'cek I go racing and lose plenty taels. 
Me baekee everly beastlee second, and no 
can do a winner. Ho-Wot-Fun plentee 
pidgin man, makee lots of oof. 

Doivager - Empress {angrilij)- Ho-WOT- 
FUN losee kis head if he wnnneo his 
taels I You no be fiends with him, or 1 
givee him chop chop I [Beckouiiig up 
tlie Lord High Executioner.) YThatee you 
do yesterday ? 

. Empey'or (reflectively). Lettee me see : I i 
comee home with the milk, at five in 
mornin*. Had flee blandy sodas— eatee 
red herrin’ for bleakfast — ^go to Pleecee 
Court and pay ten taels fine for blackee 
poleecyman’s eye. If no payee fine, must 
do in i3lison seven days. Had Lun-Shon 
with two Pitti La-Dis and dlive over to 
see Po-Lo at Hur-Ling-Hum, aftilwards— 
Dinee . at Clubbee with ploglessive 
mandarin Go-Ing-It : go to Boxee matchee, 
and then on to Mu-sik-all and blought 
home aftilwards by another poleecyman I 
Tomoller day, olegal, I takee takoo 
you ! 


“ ON APPHO.’^ 

Or, How to Dress on Nothing a Year. 

[Ladies have been knovm, it is whispered, to 
order articles of fashionable costume “on trial 
the day before an important social even^", and 
to return them as “unsatisfactory” the day 
after.] 

Oh, Ascot-loving maids and dames, 
Divinities of high degree, ’ 

. Can this be true (I name no names !) 
That in the current Sketch I see, 

How you display fine feathers free ? < 

Fair Unknown whom I shyly viewed, 

. How were you singled from the rest, 

The many-headed multitude 
Of women, each superbly drest *? 

Alas ! the reason’s manifest I 

It was the hat, supremely smart, 

That graced your exquisite coiffure, 

'And captivated every heart, 

The Lawn and Paddock’s cynosure 
Beyond all rivalry secure ! 

And now I deeply grieve to learn 
Your triumph was by means unfair ; 

' Your milliner explains in turn 
The tale of this confection rare 
Your ladyship had deigned to wear. 

She says— how" could you be so mean ? 
You ordered it “ upon appro.” 

You flaunted in its borrowed sheen 
(Madame was there to see the show — 
You never dreamt that she would go !) 

■ Next day she got a little note 

To say you sent the headgear back — 

“ ’Twas not quite suitable,” you wrote ; 

■ * That milliner is looking black, 

A process-server’s on your track ! 

A. A. S. 


SELF-EVIDENT. 

(A Dialogue of the Day.) 

Official. You think it absolutely neces- 
sary to have a large force of police in 
readiness ? 

Organiser. Certainly, supported by a 
strong reserve in case of need. 

Off. Do you think the constables will bo 
sufficient? 

Oi^g. Scarcely. I speak under correction, 
but I think the military might be also 
valuable. 

Off. Would infantry be enough ? 

Org. They would be better if they could 
be backed up by cavalry and artillery. 

Off. Would the Fire Brigade be of any 
assistance ? 


Org. Undoubtedly, for not only could 
the hose b© turned on to objectionable 
persons, but water would be in abundance 
in case of incendiary conflagrations. 

Off, The navy, of course, would not be 
required ? 

Org. Well, perhaps their services might 
be dispensed with, but it would be, well 
to rely to some extent upon the marines. 

Off. Is there anything else you can 
suggest ? 

Org. No, for of course we shall have 
our own band of well-armed supporters. 

Off. 1 beg your pardon, but would you, 
please, again state the object of your 
meeting ? 

Org. The object of our meeting is the 
cause of Peace. 
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OCCASIONAL OPEEATIC NOTES. 

Saturday, June 15. — OteJlo in Italian, Signor Tamagxo, 
appearing as the Moor, could not have had a more enthusiastic j 
reception than that given him after his long absence from 
Covent Garden, There is *‘No Moor at present except Tam 
Agno, and there vron't be until August, "when Otello has departed 
and sportsmen gone to the Moors, Odd, that the revival of 
Otello should have s 3 mchronised with the visit of the Moorish 
Embassy to London. 

Madame Ea^ies superb as Dear Desdemona, but not equally 
great in her dramatic rendering of the Shakspearean character. 
Can't expect everything in perfection, especially in opera, where 
the motto is “ singing first and acting afterwards." Plenty of 
enthusiasm in the audience : loud calls, then smiling recipients 
of “musical honours." All good, and MA^faNELLi evidently 
delighted. 

Again at the Opera must be asked the question, “ Oil sont les^ 
neiges d'antanf^* And the answer must be, “Up above the 
‘ flies ’ so high." Given La BoJienie, and the supply of snow is 
so plentiful for that charming opera as to continue for several 
nights sparsely falling, quite unexpectedly, in the most unlikely 
places. For the sake of the Syndicate's reputation this fall 
should be stopped, or else the report will get about that “ the 
House is full of * paper.' ’ ' Absit omen, 

Wednesday, June 19. — Melba to hear as Marguerite Is ever a 
genuine musical treat. To Melba’s Marguerite with lovely 
notes. The Syndicate for Faust selected Coates. ‘Whate’er the 
tenors whom they choose to oust, They can’t make Coates to 
fit exactly Faust, “Ko time for measurement! take what 
we’ve got! Coates ready-made is here upon the spot," 
Decides Sartorial Syndicate by votes. After his Faust they 
asked, “Who’ll cut out Coates?" As Mepliistopheles, good 
Monsieur PIiAN^ON Made every note of his most fiendish cJuinson 
Tell with a force that charmed us one and all. Winning applause 
and heartiest recall. Summon’d by sounds not in the least 
uncertain, He and the others came before the curtain. Faust 
in best French the “ principals " all sing; Not so the chorus, 
that 's a different thing. These, without principals, or with, 
insist On singing in Italian as they list. Although all sang as 
if they were inspired. The mise-en-scene left things to be desired. 
With Mancineixi as conductor clever, The orchestra was just 
as good as ever, A great success achieved, the opera ended. 
Alas, outside the pelting rain descended! Commissionaires, 
though usually dabs At swiftly running and procuring cabs, 
Did not, as on the other nights, aboxind, And sadly owned that 
cabs could not be found! The why or wherefore nobody 
explained; But one thing very certain was, it rained. The 
carriage folk of course were w-ell provided. While for the rest 
they had to do as I did. And walk, much dreading lest we should 
be soused, Until we cabbed it. Oh, how we blessed Faust ! 

Thursday, — Carmen. Never mind whether 'tis French or 
Italian, and on this occasion it was in Bizet's native tongue. 
Carmen, as rendered to-night, is delightful. Calve, as Carmen, 
simply perfect, AH the artfulness, all the heartlessness, all 
the fascination of the character, all the character itself— well, 
who has not seen Calv^ as Carmen has never Carmen seen. 
And such a caste ! As Don Jose, the weak, the tortured lover, 
M. Saleza is one of the best. The entire caste exceUent, 
dramatically and musically. Ancona, as the gay Escamillo, 
charming us with ^^Toriadcr confento," as if we had never 
heard it before. Then the humour of the two scoundrels, 
played, sung, and stepped by Messieurs Gilibeet and Fo^igeur, 
comes, as fresh as if the pie had only just been opened and the 
birds had begun to sing. The incomparable Baubrmbistee as 
Frasquita and charming Mile. Maubourg as Mercedes both 
delightful as the fascinating gipsies, Miss Suzanne Adams, 
as the loving and trusting Micaela, singing angelically and in 
; sweet simplicity, contrasting with all the devil-may-care-iness 


aroimd her. Stedman's boys up to the mark and doing their 
best, as if the holidays bad already commenced, and Conductor 
M. Ph. Flon conducting the orchestra with such spirit as to 
leave nothing to be desired except that we may see and hear 
many such readings of Carmen, 


I OUB BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Doom Castle (Blackwood) is a romance happily named. By the 
title, Mr. Neil Munro, possibly unconsciously, sounds the key- 
note of a story with dark and gloomy background. Whilst the 
reader is affected by this pervading influence, he is none the 
less, perhaps all the more, moved by the stirring story. 
Mr. Munro has really written a romance, a rare achievement 
in these prosaic days. He is the more venturous since he has 
not shrunk from meeting Walter Scott on his native heath, or 
footing it with Ste'V'ENSON in company with the kind of Scot he 
most affected. My Baronite doesn't particularly care for the 
Duke of Argyll and his Dnehess, who are rather Dresden-china 
figures. But Count Victor is a life-and-blood Frenchman, 
serving admirably as a foil to the sombre Scot and the terrible 
weather he comes in contact with during his sojourn in the 
country of Argyll. Sim MacTaggart, the roue Chamberlain, 
equally successful in the boudoirs of Paris and the drear land 
round Doom Castle, is admirably drawn, as is the ruined lord of 
Doom. Best of all is Mungo, the factotum put. to infinite shifts 
to make the lean larder maintain the ancient hospitality of the 
the Castle. 

Paul le Maistre, by Frederic Carrel (John Long), is not 
within measurable distance of The Progress of Pauline Kessler 
by the same author. The canvas is too crowded, and there is 
so very “much ado about nothing," that the reader finds himself 
searching for the chief persons, who are lost to sight in a 
crowd of nohodies and anybodies. It is a restless Zolaesqiie 
and George-Mooresque sort of novel. Of all the characters that 
begin well and end badly there is none that doeth good, no not 
one, and they all go out of their way to become abominable. 
There is an exception to the rule, but he is a half-hearted 
nonentity, a person of no importance. The chief characters 
are of animal type, and their squalid story, such as it is, could 
have been told in a very few chapters, sufficient, that is, to 
interest the trained skipping reader of the masculine gender, 
for with the gentler sex the Baron feels sure this book would 
find scant favour. 

The Baron was under the impression that the old original 
“ Cheshire Cheese ’’ had disappeared with the old original 
“Cock Tavern," but “from information received" through 
the latest re-edited re-publication on this subject, entitled The 
Book of the Cheese compiled by the late T. W. Reid and edited 
by R. D. Adams, M.A. (Fisher Unwin), it appears that the ancient 
tavern still exists. The traditions associated with the old 
place are very interesting, as also* are the illustrations by 
Seymour Lucas, R.A., Herbert RAaTON, Pbnnbl, Allen, and 
Cruikshank. The form, however, of the book might, the Baron 
suggests, be recast with considerable advantage to the 
extension of its future popularity. 

“ The Manager of Bradshaw's Guide presents his compliments, 
and begs the Baron’s acceptance of a facsimile of the first 
edition of Bradshaw's Guide," It is a gem ! Perfect! A pocket 
guide dated October 10, 1839. Quite a curiosity. It seems 
that people in those days didn’t want to come up to London, 
but ranged only about Liverpool, Manchester, Bolton, there 
and thereabouts. Considering the novelty and the luxury, the 
fares were reasonable too ! Worth while examining it for the 
I sake of the few lines contained in the brochure, which at dinner- 
parties and in club smoking-rooms are all worth quoting. 

And here is a “ surprise-packet" prepared by some of Mr, 
Punch's young men, just to show him what they can do when they 
like, after the manner of Todgers (“Oh, Todgers's could do it when 
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it cliose ”)j entitled Punch's Holiday BooTc, 
edited by E. T. Reed, of Prehistoric Fame, 
and calculated to rejoice the hearts of all 
those Tvho can take a holiday and with it 
this book, or, if nnable to obtain a long 
or short vac,” may enjoy the sketches, 
poems and articles, all good and well 
chosen, during such time as they can 
spare from work. Mr, Piincli, who has 
only just dipped into it and come up 
again refreshed, has one whisper for the 
ear of the clever collector of these well- 
considered trifles and well-executed cuts, 
which is, that to speak of “ Mr.PwncIi” as 
“ Punch,” without the prefix of Mister,” 
is — ahem — well just a trifle too familiar. 
Does the Reedy-witted Editor of this 
Holiday Book call to mind the just indigna- 
! tion of the devoted Sam Weller against 
** some person or persons unknown ” who, | 
as he supposed, had taken liberties with 
the honoured name of Pickwick ” ? Apart 
from his own hebdomadal publication, 
which is uniquely ** Punchy*' he appears 
everywhere, and is addressed by every- 
body as “Mr. Punch,” not a “ veteran” 
by any manner of means, but ever young, 
ever wise, genial to all, satirical but 
kindly, and everybody’s best friend. The 
contributors to the Holiday Book have 
done their best to “deserve success,” at 
least, so says the benevolent 

Baeon de B,-W, 


LEST MEN FORGET; 

Or, A OirVs best Friend is the River. 
[This is to be a river season. Father Thames is 
an excellent matchmaker. — Lady’s PietoriaL"] 

Oh, what is a maid to do 
When never a swain will tvoo ; 

When Yiennese dresses 
And eddying tresses 
And eyes of a heavenly blue, 

Are treated with high disdain 
By the cold and the careless swain, 
When soft showered glances 
At dinners and dances 
Are sadly but truly vain ? 

Ah, then, must a maid despair ? 

Ah, no, but betimes repair 
With her magical tresses 
And summery dresses 
To upper Thames reaches, where 

She turns her wan cheek to the sun 
(Of lesser swains she will none) ; 

Her glorious flame, 

Well skilled in the game, 

Flings kisses that burn like fun. 

And cheeks that had lost their charm 
Grow rosy and soft and warm ; 

Eyes lately so dull 
Of sun-light are full 
As masculine hearts with alarm. 

For jealousy by degrees 
Steals over the swain who sees 
The cheek he was slighting 
Another delighting. 

And so he is brought to his knees. 










A LONG SHOT. 

{Before the comTnencement of the Polo Match,) 

Young Lady {snaking her first acquaintance toich the game), “ Ofl, I wish you wouim 
BSGIK. I’m so attxious to see the sweet ponies kick the ball about r’ 

[Her only excuse is that she hails from a great football county. 


PABULUM, 

[“ Mutton at every meal ■was not calculated to 
promote digestion, or to encourage the love of 
mutton, and the same was true of the classics.” — 
Lord Avebury to the Students of the City and 
Guilds of London InsUttete.'l 

O COME and feast on reason’s cates 
And luscious fruits, on golden plates. 
Outspread by education. 

Come, quaff the goblet, clear and cool, 

By Science at the Muses’ pool 

Filled for your delectation. 

No longer now old classic food — 

Gross gobbets, joints ill-cooked and crude 
Raised by the pedant’s breeding — 


The gorged and jaded appetite 
Shall bolt unchewed, instead of bite, 

And dining be mere feeding. 

For now the dainty taste may play 
With lighter food, in many a way 

That our skilled teachers dish us. 
Who offer from their bill of fare 
A morsel here, a tit-bit there, 

All toothsome and delicious. 

So, while the sated soul, set free 
To sip of science like a bee 

And shame the grosser glutton, 
Culls culture (like Jack Horner’s plum), 
The classics, in the time to come, 

Shall be as dead as— mutton. 
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BABS THE I^’SEFFERABLE. 

An V nrlmmatic HequeL 

The Hysteria, on 'W’hieh Babs the 
Insnferable and her brother Montacute 
were returning from their Eastern tour, 
steamed slowly into Plymouth Sound, 

The news of her arrival struck a chill 
into the heart of Mrs. Kikgconstance, 
which even the presence of salmon 
mayonnaise on the meim at luncheon failed 
to dispel. 

“We must really get married at once,” 
she said to Mr. Jellibond TIlH^’EY, as she 
helped herself for the fourth time. ' “ Then 
we can go away and settle somewhere else, 
and Babs can live at Dane Court with her 
brother. He will be of age in a few 
weeks.’ ^ 

“Do you think Montaclte will stand 
that? ” enquired Jellibonb, dubiously. 

“ Of course he will,” replied Mrs. King- 
CONSTTANCE, helping herself to a cutlet. 
“MoNTAcrTE is curiously stupid. He 
quite likes Babs. If he didn’t he would 
not have taken her abroad with him.” 

“Let us hope that travelling will not 
have sharpened his intelligence,” said 
Jellibond. ‘ ‘ When will they be here ? ’ ’ 

“ I expect them to dinner.” 

Jellibond groaned. “You had better 
ask the Cadenhouses to dine too,” he 
suggested. “It will give Babs someone 
to be rude to besides ourselves.” 

“ How thoughtful you are, Jellibond,” 
said Mrs. Kingconstance. “ I will write 
to them directly after luncheon. Shall 
I tell them Babs will be here ? ” 

“I^ot if you w’ant them to come,” 
answered Jellibond, grimly. 

Babs’s greeting to her family, on her 
arrival, was characteristic. Tea was in 
the drawing-room when she entered, and 
Mrs. Kingconstance was preparing to 
attack her fourth muffin. 

“Hallo, mother!” she said. “Still 
eating! If you don’t take care you’ll 
die of apoplexy.” 

“Really, Babs, how can you say such 
things ! ” replied her mother, nervously. 

“ You here too, Tinney ? ” she went on, 
turning to^ Jellibond. ‘ ‘ Hanging on to the 
mater^s skirts as usual.” 

“ My dear Babs, is that a way to address 
your future father-in-law?*” Jellibond 
asked with heavy geniality. 

“ Oh, hang fathers-in-law ! ” said Babs, 
“ I wish the relationship didn’t exist.” 

“ So do I,” Jellibond answered sweetly: 

When the Cadenhouses arrived she 
greeted them in her usual sprightly; 
manner. 

“You’re looking more than usually 
plain this evening, Aunt Lorraine,” she 
said, as they sat down to dinner. “I: 
wonder why Cadekhodse married' you 
instead of me.” 

“ That ’s easily answered,” replied her 
aunt, acidly. “He thought he would 
rather be your uncle than your husband.” 


“ Had you there, Babs ! ” Montacute 
observed from his end of the table. 

“ Shut up, ’Cute,” his sister answered. 
“ One rude person is quite enough in any 
family.” 

“ I do hope you ’re not going to quarrel, 
children,” said Mrs. Kingconst^'CE, anxi- 
ously. “ It will quite spoil my dinner.” 

“I don’t think that will, matter,” an- 
swered Babs ; “ you ’re too fat as it is, 
mater.'' 

Cadenhol’Se gasped. 

“ Is she always like this at home? ” he 
murmured to his wife. 

“Always,” replied Lady Cadenhouse. 
“ It is her idea of humour.’” 

“ What ah escape I had ! ” thought 
Cadenhoese. 

“When are you going to be married, 
mater?" asked Montacute, presently. 
Abruptness was a peculiarity of the King- 
const ance family. 

“As soon as wc can find a house, 
dear,” said his mother. 

“ Jellibond heard of one in Gloucester- 
shire the other day.” 

“ If you imagine I ’m going to bury my- 
self in Gloucestershire, you ’re much mis- 
taken,” said Babs. 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance, greatly relieved ; “ you will stay 
here with ’Cute.” 

“ Thank yon,” putinMONTACLYE, drily ; 
“I would rather you left me out of your 
arrangements.” 

“But you know you will like to have 
your sister with you,” said Mrs. Ktng- 
CONSTANCE, persuasively. 

“My dear mother, do be serious,” 
answered Montacute. “Is it likely that 
I should like Babs to live with me? 
Would anybody like it ? Do you like it 
yourself? ” 

“No,” said his mother, “I’m afraid I 
don’t.” 

“No more should I,” said Montacute 
decisively. 

Mrs. Kingconstance wrung her hands. 
“ Jellibond said this would happen,” she 
moaned, “ and I didn’t believe him. ’Was 
ever anything so 'unfortunate ! ” 

“Cheer up, mater," said Babs, coming 
to the rescue, “ I shall be all right. I ’ll 
go and stay with Cadenhouse.” 

“Pardon me,” returned Lady Cadbn- 
house, “ you will do nothing of the kind. 
Nothing would induce me to consent to 
such an arrangement.” 

“You are always so selfish, Lorraine,” 
said Mrs. Kingconstance; plaintively. 
“ It ’s in the family, I suppose.” 

* ‘ When I have- the misfortune to have 
a niece whose manners are absolutely 
insufferable,” snapped Lady Cadenhouse, 
“ I can scarcely be blamed for not wishing 
to have her permanently in my house.” “ 

“ Cat ! ” interjected Babs. 

“I think, perhaps, I have a suggestion 
which might meet the difficulty,” said 
Jellibond gently. 


“ Y'ou are always so clever, Jellibond,” 
said Mrs. 'Kingconstance. 

“ A life spent in compounding American 
drinks, and in the practise of hypnotism 
to induce people to swallow them, tends to 
sharpen the facilities, ’ ’ JELLIBOND observed 
modestly. 

“ Go ahead, Tinney,” said Babs. 

“ My suggestion is,” Jellibond sa.id 
sweetly, “ that' this yoi^ng lady should 
be given an allowanee-y-a small allowance 
— by her mother, and go and ‘live her 
life..’ 1 think that is the phrase. She 
might then indulge in any eccentricities 
Of deportment which she fancies without 
annoying her relatives . ” 

“But she can’t possibly live by her- 
self,” put in Mrs. Kingconstance. “ She 
will want a chaperon.” 

“Babs is so very modern that that 
perhaps might be dispensed with,” re- 
plied Jellibond. “Besides, I doubt 
whether you could get any chaperon to 
stay. Chaperons are very independent 
nowadays. They are almost as bad as 
housemaids.” 

“That is true,” said Lady Cadenhouse. 

“If-, however, you dislike the idea of 
her living alone,” Jellibond went on, 
“she might, perhaps, board -with Mrs. 
Grand, or share rooms Wth the Heavenly 
Twins. Or* she might live at one of those 
advanced clubs, where' the food is cheap 
and the committee are not too particular. 
Ultimately, of course, she would start a 
crusade. Disagreeable women always end 
by starting crusades. But I daresay you 
would not object to that.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mrs. Kingconstance. 
“It all sounds very suitable. When do 
you think she could start, Lorraine'? 
Would to-morrow be too soon ? ” 

“Nothing could possibly be too soon,” 
replied Lady Cadenhouse. 

And that was the end of Babs the In- 
sufferable. St. J. H, 

A WANDERING, IN WIERTZLAND. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — It was Wilson 
Wagglethorpe who conceived the idea of 
wandering to Wiertzland. He had never 
set eyes on the paintings of the weird 
impressionist, but somewhere or another 
he had come across a reputed portrait of 
the eccentric Belgian, and thenceforth 
his mind became, if I , may so put it, 
be-Wiertzcd, He was certain that Wiertz 
was the grandest limner who had ever 
existed in the land of D. Teniers and 
P. P. Rubens. ' And I was so persuaded ' 
by Wagglethorpe that, lo, and behold ! 
one fine evening found us crossing the 
North Sea on board of the G. E. R.’s 
comfortable ship the Colchester. 

I cannot say, before we retired to rest, 
that Wagglethorpe’s conduct was in any 
way extraordinary ; but the next morning, 
when I ascended on to the deck to survey 
the very red, green and yellow hues 
(representing houses, meadows and water) 
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ofi the Scheldt and country, I was sur- 
prised, wheji my friend drew me on one 
side, and whispered, ‘‘Look, there is 
"WiERTZ in the flesh/’ He pointed to a 
gentleman who had no peculiarity about 
him, in so far as I could see, but the fact 
that he wore a Peagreen Waistcoat. He 
might have been WiERTZ, but his flesh was 
not superabundant, and he was drinking 
rum and millc, and not, as might have 
been supposed, Wiertz-key and water. 
His appearance, however, greatly im- 
pressed Wilson Wagglethorpe, who, 
relying upon the authenticity of the 
WiERTZ likeness (cut out of an American 
paper), still asserted that it was the 
painter rediviviis. The portrait, I after- 
wards discovered, was that of a Texan 
filibuster ; but let that pass— as he did — 
away. 

On arrival at Antwerp, Wilson Waggle- 
thorpe immediately proceeded to provide 
himself with the coins of Belgium and 
several other Continental states. I may 
here state that this monetary collection 
comprised (1) a. two-franc piece bearing 
the image and superscription of pear- 
headed tiouis Philippe, (2) a coin with 
a female figure supposed to be Helvetia, 
(8) a solid piece of silver revealing very 
indistinctly the features of the Ee Galan- 
tuomo Victor Emmanuel, (4) a Greek 
token of dubious minting, (5) a Wallachian 
para ; and (6) what looked like a Nijni- 
Novgorod goods label, together with other 
currency, all of which was refused by the 
subjects of King Leopold. 

Now, it so happened that when Waggle- 
thorpe was collecting his cash, there 
appeared at the self-same house of call 
the Man in the Pea-green Waistcoat, 
otherwise Wiertz restored like an Old 
Master. Wagglethorpe immediately put 
down his income of dubious doubloons to 
the malevolent influence of the stranger. 
A curious theory, considering his infatua- 
tion for WiERTZ’S work, which he had 
never seen. And also, curiously enough, 
on six separate occasions, when Waggle- 
thorpe was endeavouring to pass away 
the coins, Wiertz’s double appeared— 
once at the Zoo, when Wilson was paying 
for some nuts for the monkeys ; again, at 
the Music Hall just after a spirited artist 
had done seven “turns” in unbroken 
succession ; again, in the wagon-lit car- 
riage, bound for Brussels, when my 
friend was attempting to compel the 
confroleiir to give him whiskey, which he 
did not sell ; also, when he was stealing 
away from a cab ; and, lastly, when he 
was trying to defraud a bookstall clerk 
in respect of a Tauchnitz novel. On 
each and every occasion there was the 
Man in the Pea-green Waistcoat, survey- 
ing Wagglethorpe with an unearthly and 
undeniable smile. 

On arrival at Brussels we chartered 
a driver to take us to the Musee 
Wiertz. The charioteer swore that he 



“It’s another hin justice to hus pore wimmen, it isl They won’t let us send 

THE KIDS POR IT NOW, AN* IF MT HELDEST BOY GOES FOR IT *E ’AS ’aEF OF IT ’ISSELF, 
’an’ if my old man gobs *E never OOMBS BA.0K; SO THE HBND OF IT IS, 1 ’AVB TO GO FOR 
IT MYSELF ! ” 


had never heard of the establishment, but 
by dint of promises of pourhowes he finally, 
after taking us to a horticultural show, 
a home for sick animals, and the Hotel 
de Ville, brought us to the desired edi- 
fice. Wagglethorpe immediately glued 
his eyes to the little holes through which 
the visitor gazes at the Wiertzian spec- 
tres. He chuckled with delight, and was 
also much taken with a delineation of 
Napoleon L, in a warmer place than the 
Tuileries was supposed to be before it 
^vas burned by the Communists. Then 
he turned round and selected several 
catalogues and photographs, and I saw 
him hand the Louis Philippe coin to the 


attendant. The latter raised his head and 
said, in unmistakahle and coarse English, 
“Look ’ere, governor, ’adn’t you better 
drop it? ” It was the Man in the Pea- 
green Waistcoat I 

Wagglethorpe gave a fearful yell, and 
fiinging down the whole of his base metals, 
fled from the Museum. 

I met him subsequently at the Gare du 
Nord, wrestling with much absinthe . “By 
Jove!” he exclaimed, “I was right. 
That man was Wiertz, after all.” 

I am, dear Mi\ Punchy 

Your obedient Servant, 

Nicholas Nibbs. 

Doggerhank House, Fulwell, 
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“ STRANDED.” 

[“ Mb. Ritchie is to be asked whether he has observed the loss and 
inconTenience arising: from the consecutive manner in which numerous 
authorities *take up’ the most frequented streets.” — Daily TdegraphS] 
(From our Special Correspondent,) 

LONt>ONERS 'vvill rejoice to hear that the passage of the Strand 
and Meet Street has at length been forced. For many weary 
months this strongly entrenched position has held out against 
the traffic, not one-tenth part of which has been able to pass. 
The enemy’s earthworks, fosses and artificially-made barricades 
of scaffold poles have been so well held by strong bodies 
(especially strong when the weather has been at all warm) that 
the citizens have almost despaired of ever “ getting through.” 
But under cover of the darkness last night, General Omnibus’s 
contingent, in the absence of most part of the enemy on public 
(house) duty succeeded in forcing the passage. 

This morning, terms of peace have been arranged. On con- 
dition that the citizens do not press their advantage, the Trades 
Unions controlling the working army have agreed that at the 
end of five years, when the indentures of the apprentices 
(whom they are now instructing in landscape gardening in the 
London streets) shall have run out, they will once more allow 
the general body of Londoners to use their own roads. These 
terms were accepted without demur, as being much more 
favourable than any which the hapless citizens had ever 
expected. 


PETERED OUT. 

My love, I cannot make you any verses, 

1 ’ve used up every single rhyme I know. 

My still-born stanzas merely end in curses, 

Prosaic wTath your former poet nurses, 
x4.nd more, my dear, what infinitely worse is. 

Brown makes his go. 

Brown, who could never shine among the shiners. 
Brown, who was envious of the praise I got, 

Least useful of the wretched penny-a-liners, 

One of the legion of perpetual whiners. 

Sits high amongst the most luxurious diners. 

And I do not. 

My love, the songs I made to give you pleasure 
Brought me my name and ruined me completely, 
For I have spent the last of all my treasure, 
Squandered for you Love’s last mellifluous measure, 
Sung all my voice away through work and leisure — 
Sung far too sweetly ; 

But though I starve, now I can sing no more, 

1 keep the love that made me sing before. 


'Why w’as the stable door locked when the horse had bolted ? 
To keep the ** chaff ” from getting about ! 


Second-Dairy Education. — ^Instruction in turning cream into 
butter. 


Suggested Motto for a ^Velsher. — Cut and (don’t) come 
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or TKE Exchequeh asked for the third 
time, and over the silent House there 
broke no murmur of response. 

BiisinesB done. — Civil List Bill read a 
third time. 

House of Lords^ Thursdai} night , — ^The 
Markiss has infinite scorn for his fellow 
men. It is intensified in contemplation of 
the assembly in which, nearly sixty years 
ago. Lord Robert Cecil won his spurs. 
Vould rather not allude to its existence. 
If it be forced on his unwilling attention 
waives it oS with contemptuous gesture. 
"When, as to-night, House of Commons is 
bracketed with what the Markiss calls 
“the Drunkards’ Bill” (it is really the 
Bishop of Winchester’s) his contempt 
becomes vitriolic. Bill coming up for 
third reading, SPENCER wanted to know 
what course Government would take in the 
Commons. Would it be carried through 
this session ? 

“That depends/’ snapped the Markiss, 
“ upon the action of persons with whom 
the noble Earl has closer political con- 
nection than I can claim.” 

All he could say 'was that the Measure 
would appear with a Ministerialist 
asterisk affixed. A sign, he believed, 
wiiieh “ meant so much in another place.” 

Poor, pallid print can convey no idea of 
the scorn conveyed in this reference to 
the House of Commons’ custom whereby 
Ministerial Bills are distinguished on the 
Orders of the Day by an asterisk. “ Star- 
ring a Bill,” it is called in that poor, 
maudlin assembly. Contemplation of 
the process increased the Markiss’s 
amusement at the childishness of the 
House of Commons. Pressed to say 
whether the Licensing Bill would he 
similarly distinguished on its Agenda, he 
became almost funny. 

“lam not,” he said, “invested with 
the power ’ of distributing these much 
envied stars. If the noble lord will give 
me a day’s notice, I will tell him some- 
thing about that form of astronomy.” 

iMoble Lords loyally, not too loudly, 
laughed. They knew by hearsay of the 
existence of the House of Commons. They 
even have hoard some talk of a pretension 
or desire on its part to abolish the House 
of Lords ! It was scarcely worth noticing ; 
but well enough to have it occasionally 
snubbed in this exquisitely humorous 
fashion. 

“When I hear the Markiss referring to 
the House of Commons,” said the Lord 
High Chancellor, “ it subtly conveys to 
my mind the impression that he is holding 
it out with a pair of tongs whilst he talks 
over its head.” 

Business done, — ^Budget Bill further dis- 
cussed in the Commons.- 

Friday night, — Committee of House of 
Lords have taken in hand subject of the 
Declaration made by Sovereign on his 
Accession that Justly and deeply afironts 
"Catholic fellow citizens. Attorney- 


General FOR Ireland tells me he has 
received from an Orange Lodge in Bel- 
fast copy of a resolution Just passed. It 
approves and applauds the barbaric 
phrase on the ground that it is “a great 
buhvark of civil and religions liberty,^ ^ 
WhenwG come to think of it, recalling 
the objectionable phrase and all it implies 
to the detriment of some millions of 
fellow-citizens, this is the grimmest piece 
of unconscious humour I recall. 

Mr. Gladstone once told the Member 
FOR Sark he well remembered in his 
early days, on taking his seat in the House 
of Commons reciting and subscribing an 
Oath of Allegiance equally offensive to 
Catholic citizens. 

“On one occasion,” Mr. G. said, 
“ following on a general election, I sang 
the words very small so as not to 
offend the Just susceptibilities of Daniel 
O’Connell, who stood close by me taking 
the Oath in the form then specially pre- 
scribed for Catholics.” 

Business done, — Scotch Votes in Com- 
mittee. 

TO SHAKSPEARE AND HIS WORKS. 

Marred, murdered, misquoted, 
Adapted, mistaken ; 

And volubly voted 
The product of Bacon, 

And prefaced with comment, 
Abridged, annotated, 

By men of no moment 
Curtailed and collated. 

Sold, sold, sold and re-sold. 

Bound, bound, bound again, 

With edges and tops gold, 

Or sprinkled or plain. 

The Poems in vellum, 

The Dramas in cloth : 

And together they sell ’em, 

Or separate, or both. 

Recited and acted. 

And bellowedjand spouted, 
Extracted, redacted, 

By amateurs shouted, 

And edited, edited 
By old or new men, 

And frequently credited 
With some acumen., 

Rhymed, sonnett-ed, ode-d 
In immature verse 
With eulogy loaded, 

Or Just the reverse. 

Imitated, dissected 
And parodied, too, 

Essayed and Selected 
For someone’s Review. 

Trimmed, twisted, translated. 

To suit every tongue. 

Pruned, cut, expurgated 
(A gift for the young), 

Explained, illustrated, 

And turned into prose, 

Criticized, emendated I 
And read ? Goodness knows ! 


A SONG OP SCIENCE. 

[The United States Fisheries Commission are 
making efforts to evolve some hybrid fish of an 
entirely new type by mixing the eggs at spawning 
time. . . . Another marvel which will possibly 
be produced is the turtle with an edible shell, by 
crossing the soft-shell crab with a terrapin.” — 
JDaii^ JPajper.] 

O list while I sing 
You the following song, 

Quite a short little thing 
That will not keep you long, 

In praise of American science, 

Which appears to be going it strong. 

We know that onr kin 
Work wonders not small ; 

A yarn they can spin 
Out of nothing at all, 

And on the most slender foundations 
Build stories amazingly tall. 

For turtle, as such, 

No longer they wish, 

They are seeking a much 
More luxurious dish, 

So, instead of Just crossing the fish-pond, 
They ’ve taken to crossing the fish. 

To soften the shell 
Is their object and care, 

And they ’ve managed quite well, 

As you ’re doubtless aware, 

In doing the trick with their nut trees — 
At least, they ’re all colonels out there ; 

And before this same year 
Has worn itself out, 

We shall all of us hear 
Of fresh wonders, no doubt, 

That they’ve crossed a cucumber with 
salmon, 

And Whitstable oysters with stout. 


ERIN GO BRAGH. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I perceive that there 
is a movement on foot, initiated by the 
Patriot Doogan, M.P., for teaching the 
Irish language to the youthful Redmonds 
and Healeys of the Emerald Isle. I am 
sorry^ that the Government has not 
acquiesced in the motion, I, myself, 
would bring in a measure compelling all 
Hibernian Members of Parliament to de- 
nounce (they never speak) in their native 
tongue. Just fancy the rapture with which 
they would inveigh in a language incap- 
able of comprehension by a single Sassen- 
ach I And what a mighty relief to the 
other legislators ! If necessary, the 
Speaker might be provided with an Anglo^ 
Irish Dictionary, or possibly a new post 
(open to Nationalists only) might be 
created, viz., Interpreter for Ireland. 

Trusting that my suggestion may be 
supported by you. 

I am, yours obediently, 

Lindley Murray Walker. 

The College, Torkington^on^the-Marsh, 
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Exhortation (An), 428 
Expected Recommendations, 87 
Expert in Handwriting (The), 135 
Feminine Fashion, «fec., 442 
Fictitious Campaign (A), 117 
Fixed for the Fimt, 238 
Flat-earther’s Lament (The), 302 
Fleet in seeming (A), 244 
Following Footsteps, 150 
Food for Infants, 304 
Food of Genius (The), 132 
For a Change, 410 
Force of Habit (The), 347 
For Foreigners in London at Easter, 280 
For Love of Sciatica, 279 
“ From Frying-pan to Fire,” 444 
From Shade to SMde, 454 
From the Riviera, 124 
From West to East, 172 
FullCn! 157 
Give and Take, 197 

Good Old Times revived at the Vaude- 
ville, 374 

Growl of a .Gardener (The), 463 . 
Handicap of Intellect, 384 
Happy HiUs of Lee (The), 382 
Hawker’s Lament (The), 64 
Henrieus Irvingius Coriolanus, 328 
Herbs of Disgrace, 53 
Here ’s to the Policy Drifty, 292 
Home-coming of the Chief (The), 4 
“ Home, sweet Home ! ” 366 
Horrible Imbroglio (A), 423 
How Granfer Volunteered, 58, 108 
How to Write for I^undi, &c,, 172 
Hullabaloo at Galuppi’s (A), 39 
In Andalusia, 436 
India loquitur, 132 
In Good Company, 442 
In re Army Reform, 204 
In Vino Veritas, 312 
Invitation (An), 276 
Invocation (An), 455 
In Western Gar'S, 444 
“ Jackides,” 1 
Jam Puff (A), 230 
Jeers, idle Jeers ! 253 
“Johnson for Lichfield,” 388 
Journalism Nowaday.s, 276 
Just before tlie Budget, Mother, 271 
Knowledge on Credit, 67 
Ladies’ Cabinet Council (The), 52 
Lady without Mercy (The), 272 
Laments of Lbndon, 293, 303, 356 
Latest Craze (The), 878 
Latest from liars, 161 
Latest Sensation (The), 253 
I Law Costs, 285 
Lest Men forget, 469 
Letter to a Young Publisher (A), 25, 45 
L’Homme incompris, 294 
Life Tax (A), 254 
“ Lioness Oomique ” (The), 328 
London Logic, 210 
1 Longfelloynsh Lay (A), 410 


Love-lettei*s of a Danish Woman, 406 ^ 
Love’s Labour not Lost, 63 
Love’s Little Liabilities, 67, 114, 171, 194, 
213, 274 

Lullaby (A), 424 
Magic Word (The), 19 
Man from Blankley’s (The), 343 
Man proposes— so does Woman, 142 
Man’s Place in Nature, 137 
Mars through the Glasses, 38 
jVIartyrdom of Uncle Jack, 107 
Marvellous Recovery, &c. (A), 297 
Matinitis, 222 

McCoriolanus personally conducted, 454 
Meeting of the Bench (A), 200 
Military Dialogues, 55, 105, 124, 148 
“ Missing Word ” (The), 52, 186 
Missionary of Manners (The), 463 
Modem Colossus (The), 173 
Mog^on’s Christmas Eve, 4 
Morbid Reflection (A), 307 
More Ducal Reflections, 460 
More Munificence for Millionaires, 394 
More than Enough, 137 
More than usually Gay Soldier at Isling- 
ton (The), 419 
Ml’. MjfBn’s Adventure, 129 
Mr. Picklethorn’s Contribution, 408, 427 
Musical Glasses, 876 
My Holiday, 49 

National Football Co. (The), 347 
National Memorial (The), 361 
Nature’s AUy, 254 
New Century Greetings, 16 
New “ Fronde ” (The), 380 
New Gallery (The), 400 
New Genius of Stratford-on-Avon (The), 
178 

New “Polly” Dialogue (A), 185 
New Renaissance (The), 300, 318 
New Road (The), 311 
News from the pSront, 462 
New Star and what will come of It (The), 
178 

Next Splash Wedding (The), 183 
Nihil Nimis, 292 * 

Noble Game (The), 72 
Notes of a Dog o’ War, 419 
Not so bad as v olodyovski, 446 
Not too Plain Morality, 210 

“ Now is the Season ” 329 

Occasional Notes at the Opera, 392, 399, 
425, 434, 451, 468 
Ode (An), 412 
Ode to the “ Flue,” 352 
O Fortunati Nimium, 388 
Oh6! mou Maire! 221 
Olunar and Oh My ! 180 
Old Friend in Need (An), 374 
Old Style; 120 

Old Style and the New (The), 366 
Omnia vincit Amor, 35 
“ On Appro,,” 467 
On Bams: Holidays, 272 
On Dit at the Bar Steeple-chases, 266 
One of the New School, 321 
One-sided Conversations, 285 
On Stage “ Food and Feeding,” 452 
Operatic Prospects, 256 
Optimist’s Spriim Song (An), 254 
Our Booking-Office, 2, 32, 44, 71, 122, 138, 
158, 193, 202, 220, 237, 256, 270, 290,318, 
327, 846, 372, 379, 398, 417, 480, 464, 468 
Our Boys, 406 
Our Cmldren’s Letter, 128 
Our Own Private View, B. A., 354 
Out of Danger, 365 

“ Out of Nothing, Something comes,” 239 
Overlooked, not forgotten, 426 
Pabulum, 469 

Painful Poems, 191, 216, 262, 279, 317 


Painful Position (A), 231 
Pale Poem (The), 453 
Party Pleasantries, 447 
“ Patne I ” 2b5 

People who Pall on Me, 365, 382, 415, 4-58 
Perfect Letter- writer (The), 167, 178, 212 
Persuasive (S)Pekin, 271 - 

Pessimist’s Spring Song (A), 240 
Petered out, 472 

Philanthropy in the West End, 220 
Pictures Mounted, 373 
Pie that Cook made (The), 121 
“ Ping Pong,” 312 
Plea for the Guilty (A), 338 
Poems for the Million, 27 
Popular Fallacy (A), 870 
“Posters,” 454 
Post-Office Competition, 197 
Potage k la Strand Theatre, 202 
Preliminaries, 18J 
Preparing for the Press, 195 
Prophetic, 292 
Provocation, 208 
Public Passion, 463 
Queen (The), 92 
Questions in the House, 176 
Questions of the Hour, 149 
Rain of Terror (The), 807 
Ramsgate and Tramgate, 320 
Rather “ Out of it,” 257 
Record Banquet (A), 466 
Regulations for a Public Gallery, 321 
Regulations for Motor Cars, 398 
Remarkable Remedy (A), 202 
Returned Gainsborough (The), 290 
Reverie of a “ Special,” 448 
Reviewers’ Retreat (The), 409 
Royal Group at the Royal Academy (A), 
122 

Eus in Suburbe, 292 
“ Sauce for the Goose,” 884 
Seasonable Letter (A), 201 
Season (The), 416 
Scientist on his Metal, 208 
Schoolmaster Abroad (The), 43 
Seaside Roundel (A), 465 
“Self-Evident,” 467 
Service and Society News, 57 
Severe Case of a Fever (A), 184 • . 

Shafto Secundus, 16 
Shakspeare on Drink Adulteration, 155 
Shakspearean Souvenir (A), 258 
“ Ships that pass in the Night,” 383 
Show-Seeing made easy, 164 
Silence that Paid (The), 198 
Slavery for Ever, '420 
Small by Degrees, &c., 302 
Social Astronomy, 424 
Soldiers of Misfortune, 113 
Soldiers’ Progress (The), 891 
Song Celestiai (A), 61 
Song of Science (A), 476 
Song of the Sub-marined, 344 
Song of the Twentieth Century (A), 6 
Splendid Bankrupt (The), 254 
Spoilt Parents, 381 
Sporting Deputy (A), 267 
Sportive Songs, 4, 124 
Sportsman’s Nightmare (A), 265 
“ Sprihgj Spring ! beautiful Spring ! ” 455 
Statistics gone Crazy, 292 
Steamboat Ahoy ! 249 
Steeple-chase Rider’s Diary (A), 317 
Story of the Long (A), 7 
“Stranded,” 472 
Strange Case of Gen. Colvile, 20 
Suggestions to Horten Cricket Matches', 
325 

Suggestion with several Shocks (A), 182 

Summer Resorts, 861 

Suprema Lex Batterseee Voluntas, 173 
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Tale of a Cat (A\ 446 
Tartarin a Brighton, SI, 37, 312. 

Taxes to pay and Axes to grind, 337 
Teeth : 435 

Thanlcs to the L. H. C-, 464 

That dreadful Game, 306 

There *b Boom for AH, 334 

Theophrastus up to Bate, 216 

** This House to liet,” 465 

Thousandth Pity (A), 61 

Through the Wires, 184 

To a ^t, 206 

To All the other Girls, 276 

To a P^eon of “ La Piazza,” 380 

To Bridge, 445 

To Chloe, 197 

To Christobel, 401 

To Gad*s BHU and Back, 452 

Toiler^s Holiday (The', 270 

“ To introduce it into China,” 465 

To my Dog, 38 

To my Small Niece, 195 

To Phyllis, 358 

To Shaks^eare and his Works, 475 

To the King’s Parliament, 167 

To the New Century, 7 

To the Sun, 21 

To Triptolemus, 444 

Toujours la Politesse, 266 

Tramgirt Island (The), 270 

Traveler’s Protection League (The', 345 

Tnbute to an Old Friend (A), 249 

Trustworthy, 45 

Turkey in Europe, 32 

TwelfHi Night, 19 

Twelfth-Night Characters, 

** Tweneent,” 

Twentieth Century \,The), 117 
Typewriter as a Humourist (The\ 38 
Unexpected Interviews, 310, 336, 390 
Umfoimity, 302 
Unprotected Female (The', 372 
Useful and Ornamental, 382 
Uses of Advertisement (The), 280 
‘•U.S.-US,”445 
Vain Quest (A'j, 448 
Value of Gymnasties (The), 401 
’Varsity Verses, 20, 53, 61, Hi, 128, 145, 
165, 177, 204, 217, 238, 266 
Venezia la Bella. 238 
Visitors in our Village, 397, 433 
Waking them up at the St. James’s, 356 
Walk up ! Climb up ! 434 
Wandering in “ The Wilderness,” 376 
Wandering in Wiertzland (A), 470 
Watchman, what of the Knight ’ 26 
What it must never come to, 254 
“ What might have been,” ^ 

What the Zoo really wants, 364 
Whitechapel to Mayfair, 172 
Who is It ? 201 
Wife’s Plea (A), 210 
With Eod and Air-Gun, 145 
1 YEAELater(A),150 
Yule-tide Past and Present, 6 

LAEGE ENGRAVINGS, 

** Arms and the Man,” 205 
Black Man’s Burden (The), 331 
Cheaper in the End, 349 
Childlike and Bland, 47 
Claiming Acquaintance, 403 
Difficult Steering, 151 
God Save the King! 115 
Government Clock (The), 385 
House and the Census (The), 259 
Jack Bull and the Beanstalk, 387 
“Little Bit of Sugar for the Bird” ; 

(A), 295 

“Old Firm” (^e), 421 
“ Pay! Pay ! Pay ! ” 313 
Piping Times of Peace, 473 
Pleasure to Come (A), 65 
Quite at Home, 223 * 

Raw Material (The), 367 
“Bequiescat!” 88 
Something to go on with, 277 
Soul above Business (A), 457 
Their Majesties, 133 
Time’s Appeal, 10, 11 
Urgent, 29 

Vam Appeal (A), 241 

War Office History repeats Itself, -^3 

Which will He drop on ? 169 

SMALL ENGRAVINGS. 

Absent-minded Man’s Umbrella, 149 
Amateur Steeple-chase Meetog, 255 
Americans Shopping in Paris, 875 
Ancient Roman Census, 176 
Ancient Roman Coaching Club, 425 
Appreciating a Writer’s Articles, 373 
Art Addressing London, 269 
Attful Gamekeeper and Sportsmen, 39 
Artist and his Housemaid, 361 
Axjt PtttKm and Artist, 803 
’Airy’s Explanation of Op. 2, 325 
At the “ City and Suburb^,” 275 
> Paby in Time for the Census, 217 


Baby S^nlling her Tee, 330 
Barber’s Cut on Face (A), 402 
Bine Ribbon Cook (A), 293 
Boating Party Hearing Echoes, 409 
Bobby and the Lambs, 299 
Boy and the Bird’s Eggs, 433 
Boy’s Back as a Stand, 384 
Broderick Valentine (The), 140 
Butler’s Contempt for a Mother’s Meet- 
ing, 294' 

Cabby’s Horse after the Derby, 420 
Caddie’s Whisper to Nervous Golfer, 64 
Carpenter’s Apprentice and Saw, 365 
Children and Intoxicants, 471 
C’hildren’s Country Holiday (The), 449 
Chinese Diplomatic “Ping Pong,” 3o5 
Chippendale Chair (A), 106 
Cissy and Tommy out Hunting, 27 
Codttsh and Fisherwomen, 23 
Colour of (kuubridge Sausa^, 231 
( Jommander of the Horse Marines, ITl 
Coster not going to Epsom, 427 
Coster’s Cart on Whit-Monday, 399 
Country Couple’s Silent Walk (A), 393 
Country Dame and the Leeches, 848 
Orymg Child in a Tableau, 53 
< 'yelist in an April Shower, 284 
Czar Saluting Queen Victoria, 97 
De Smythe in ladies’ Company, 443 
Diner and Waiter’s Complaints, 389 
Dining Swell and Orchestra, 191 
Disappointed Burglars, 7 
Doctors and BeUeville Tubes, 163 
Dogs in an Omnibus, 45 
Donald and Fair Cyclist’s Handker- 
chief, 209 

Donkey got the Hiccups, 897 
Duke and Duchess on idtagic Ca^t, 199 
Dust-proof Costumes for Motorists. 464 
Early Egyptian “Bradshaw” (The), 410 
Employer and Lazy Garden Lad, ^ 
Empress of India (The), 84, 85 
Ena of the Huntu^ Season. 249 
Equestrian Pupil Falling off Horse, 132 
Evening Party at Mrs. Microbe’s, 54 
Fair American and Tedious Pianist, 8 
Falstaff, Prince Henjy, and Poins, 377 
Farmer and Giles in Hayfleld, 456 
Farmer and the “ Wire ” i^eird, 21 
Father Tham^ and tibe Samlets, 323 
Feather Girls and Lady’s Costume, 253 
First Parliament of Edward the ^venth. 
143 

Fish^ down a Drain-pipe, 381 
Fishing for Conger Eels. 451 
Fishing Man over the Weir, 472 
Fog Signals for Asthmaticals, 28 
Fossil Shells and Auntie’s Age, 137 
Fox on Electric Wires, 121 
Freddie allowing Mabel to Drive, 129 
French Soldier and Miss Morocco, 429 
Gardener and Old Lady’s Whisky, 33 


Gentleman taking the (ffiairs (A), 18 
German Emperor and our King, 99 
GipsyjyV'oiiian and Lucky Gent, 417 
Gii*l Wanted to Wait at Table, 245 
Goat in Amateur’s Gaiden, 383 
(lood-bye, Grandmamma ! ” 98 
Hampstead Heath Yeoman (A), 276 
Harry’s Son on Twelfth Night, 36 
I Harry’s Son’s Academy Pictures, 355 
' Hearing and Seeing a Joke, ^1 
Hiding from Random Shots, 125 
I Hoping Fishes cannot Hear, 435 
4 Housemaid 177 

I How to deal with a Bad Shot, 5 
I How to get Papa’s Consent, 453 
j Hunting Fanner falls Right Side of 
I Fence, 15 

Hunting Lady and New Rails, 107 
I Hunting Man’s “American S^t,” 222 
, Hunting Man’s Dancing Mare, 212 
; Hunting 2Jan’8 Runaway Horse, 179 
j Hunting on Snow-Skates 48 
1 Hunting Swell and Boy on Pony, 161 
i Husband’s New Year’s Resolutions (A), 
81 

Illustrated Quotations, 184, 213, 267, 
329,357 

Impecunious Swell and Tailor, 257 
Itii^ h'ish-dealer and the Hunt, 57 
Irish Huntsman and Man in Ditch, 145 
Irishman and his D^, 119 
Jane’s Reason why (filings Break, 229 
Japan and the Russian Bear, 235 
John Bull and Royal Hollanders, 109 
Jonatiian bu3nng John Bull’s Store, 341 
Jones envies Ladies saluting, 263 
Kaiser a British Field-Marmal, 127 
Knew Her when He was a Boy, 401 
Lady and Invalid at Seaside, 240 
Lady Cyclist to follow Her Nose, 407 
Lady Driver upsets Trap, 72 
Lady Hockey Players ana Cow, 311 
Lady with Profile at Milliner’s, 31 
Last Boer Wicket (The), 359 
Lazy Giri to be sent to Service, 150 
Lessons in Coaching, 371 
Little Boreham and young Widow, 366 
Little Future Lord Mayor (A), 3 
Little Game of “Ping-pong” (A), 465 
Little Girl and the Milkman’s Cry, 219 
Little GM buying a Kipper, 113 
Little Girl buying Antibilious Pills, 85 
Little Girl forgets about lies, 453 
little Girl, Goat, and Hat-rack, 61 
Little Gri^ and Caricaturist, 167 
Lord J ohn to form a Miuiatry, 77 
Macmillion Distributing Wealth (The), 
395 

j Madame Fashion and “ Bridge,” 287 
i Major and Old Lady’s Ear-Trumpet, 317 
{ Mare and Motor Car bolting, 438 
I Matinee Hat of a Swazi Warrior, 156 










Meeting on Varnishing Day (A), 335 
Military Instructor and Pupils, 233 
Miss Ethel and Plain-faced Poet, 463 
Miss Withers’ Photograph, 111 
Mistress and Hardworked Serv^ant, 338 
Motorists upset into a Pond, 265 
Mr. Pundh as Uznpire at Cricket, 446 
Mrs. Britannia’s ^ys’ New Suits, 215 
Mrs. Cfhatterleigh on Friend’s Engage- 
ment, 415 

Navvy and the District Visitor, 283 
Neptune, Britannia, and Submarine 
Boat, 59 

Nervous Railway Passenger (A). 821 
Nervous Tenor and Accompanist, 853 
! Noble Lady Travels by Omnibus, 279 
Nocturne in Tree-dwdling Country, 194 
Nurse and Infant Betting Firm, 419 
Old Gent and a Dropped Parcel, 461 
Old Lady Drinking (Slass of Milk, 69 
Old Rustic’s New Year Greeting, 6 
Old Scholar and School Porter, 812 
Opening of Parliament— Outside Show, 
141 

“ Page Drawing” (A), 285 
Pari.^ Council Meeting (A), 186 
Paterfamilias’s Photography, 363 
Peel’s Letter of Introduction, 75 
Pheasants’ Eyes and Tail (A), 204 
Plumber taking Possession 01 House, 55 
Pompous Publisher and Authoress, 201 
P. O. Ogre and Messenger, 195 
Princess of Wales and Soldiers’ Families, 
191 

Private View from Academy Skylight, 
337 

Punch and His Snow Effigy, 46 
Punch Motoring in Egypt, 139 
Punch’s New Century Greeting, 17 
Punch’s Welcome to Lord Roberts, 13 
Queen again Opens Parliament, 95 
Queen lighting the New Year, 103 
Queen Launching Battle^Xra, 101 
Queen Opens the Great Exhibition, 80 
Queen Reviewing Ashantee Troops, 93 
Queen’s Prayer for her Soldiers, 82 
Queen’s Visits to Ireland, 78, 79 
Queen Victoria at London Hospital, 83 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 86 
Recovered Gainsborough (The), 319 
Rejected Lover’s Sympathy (A), 809 
Repairinga Motorcar, 168 
Riding a Bolting Camel, 343 
Riding-Master ikstraotii^ Pupil, 155 
Roll of Great Monarchs (The^ 73 
Runaway Hunter and Loose Reins, 197 
Russia Haunted by Anarchy, 251 
Russian Bear and Mamfinma, 210 
Salisbury’s Janiform Head, 49 
Schoolboy and Hall-Marked Medals, 445 
Sister’s Sympathy (A), 347 
Six-Handed Sailor (A), 291 
Smoking Youth’s New Year’s Promise, 25 
Spain, America, and Filipino, 413 
Spamws and Butterflies, 345 
Squire’s Daughter and Small Farmer, 447 
Stage-Manager Kitchener’s Speech, 117 
Stalwart Hockey Girl and Small Man, 221 
Stonehenge as a Conning Tower, 67 
Stout Lady and the Posts, 307 
Stout Party putting on Overcoat, 131 
Stranger and a Lonely Shepherd, 114 
Stranger Couple on Park Seat, 437 
Street Boys at Hairdresser’s Window, 208 
Sub-river Boat-race (A), 247 
Tablets of Azit-tigleth-mlphansi the 
Scribe, 281, 411, 441 
Tasting Beer Professionally, 37 
Throwmg the Old Shoe, 81 
“ Tipping ” the Huntsman, 237 
Tipsy Rider and Glass Frames, 297 
Toasting Sir John Tenniel, 431 
Tube Vibration and Broken Vase, 178 
Two Jubilees— Queen and Pope, 96 
*• Twopenny Tube ” Tickets, 423 
Uncle Sam and Miss Cuba, 185 
University Boat-race (The), 239 
Unmanageable Motor-Car (An), 63 
Valentine’s Day, 123 
Vibration of the Tube, 122 
Villager directing Stranger to Chippen- 
ham, 273 

Visitor to Church and Sexton, 157 
Volunteer Cavalry Man (A), 379 
Welsh Dragon and Royal Arms, 181 
What to Play in a Ladies’ Band, 301 
Whit-Monday in Future Africa, 393 
Why Bobby wouldn’t Dance, 227 
Why his Picture was Rejected, 689 
Why She didn’t Kiss Gi^dpapa, 41 
Wilfrid Lawson and Beer-Drh^er, 147 
W innin g and Losing “ Backers,” 467 
Woman and Her Pigs (A), 827 
Workhouse School of Art, 158 
Yankee and American Eagle, 71 
Yokels and the Notice-Board, 193 
Young Lady at Polo Match, 469 
Young Lady Driver and Visitor, 165 
Youth Meeting Young Lady, 183 
Zebras at the Zoo, 271 
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